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PREFACE. 


The Convocation addresses of the Bombay and Madras 
Universities are so valuable in themselves and are the 
productions of such eminent men, that no words of mine 
are needed to commend them to the cordial acceptance of 
the public. They furnish an authentic history of the com¬ 
mencement and progress of Higher Education in the Pre¬ 
sidencies of Bombay and Madras. In them are found an 
admirable exposition of liberal education and its marvel¬ 
lous effects ; authoritative declarations on the policy of the 
Government towards Collegiate education, and on the 
status, the privileges and responsibilities of the alumni of 
the Universities. But tho interest which they possess is 
not merely academical. There 1*- hardly any subject of 
practical importance which they fail to traverse. On the 
supreme necessity of the education and elevation of Indian 
women, “ the insatiable passion ” for foreign travel that 
ought to animate the educated youths of the country, 
the willing homage that mustibe paid to rules of sanitation, 
the methods calculated to increase the material prosperity 
of the country, and a variety of equally weighty sub¬ 
jects, the accompanying pagys contain the mature opinions 
of many of the best thinkers of the present and the pre¬ 
ceding generation. The addresses therefore deserve a 
permanent place in Indian literature, in a form convenient 
for ready reference and within the easy reach of all. If 
the publication of a moral text-book is still exercising 
the mind of the Government of India, a judicious selec¬ 
tion from the addresses would well serve the purpose. 
Above all, the addresses set forth in an excellent manner 
the objects with which England in her unrivalled genero¬ 
sity and far-seeing statesmanship founded the Indian 
Universities and the ideal which they desire their alumni 
to always keep in view. 
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Preface■ 


The princely benefactions of the citizens of Bombay 
deserve the highest commendation and may probably, if 
widely known in this Presidency, create a similar spirit 
among the wealthy of my countrymen. 

I have had to omit three addresses of the Madras 
University, those delivered in 1858, 1865 and-1867, the 
first and the last as I could not secure copies of them, and 
the second agreeably to the resolution of the Senate that 
the publication of it was not in keeping with the general 
policy of the University in such matters. 

To facilitate reference, I have given marginal head¬ 
ings and an index to each of the parts. 

I. regret sanction was not given to me to publish the 
Addresses of the Chancellors and the Vice-Chancellors 
of the Calcutta University. 

In conclusion, I berf^rr tender my tbanks.to the Regis¬ 
trars of the Madras and Bombay Universities for tbo per¬ 
mission they accorded to me, to Messrs. S. R. Bhandarkar, 
Assistant Registrar of the Bombay University, and Din- 
shaw Eduljee Vac ha, of Bombay, for the aid they ren¬ 
dered me in procuring copies of the Bombay addresses, 
and to Mr. K. jS'atarajan, b.a., for revising with mo the 
proofs. 


100, Mount Road. 


K. S. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

or THE 

Hlmv>eusft\> of Bombay 


FIRST CONVOCATION. 

By His Excellency Sib H. B. E. Fbeee.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—I am 
sure it is a subject of very sincere regret to the 
Olork. e0rg ° Senate and to every one here present that this 
meeting could not be presided over by the great 
statesman who has lately left these shores: to one whose heart 
was so full of sympathy with everything connected with the 
welfare of India—who loved India with a large and generous 
heart as Sir Georgo Clerk did} the present would have been an 
occasion of no ordinary interest. But while I regret he is not 
here among us to-day, I cannot but feel grateful to Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, for the arrangements he so considerately made, 
which have enabled me to be present. 

I cannot help going back in memory to the occasion shortly 
after my arrival in this country, when I met 
tionafsystem 1 *" Messrs. Bell and Henderson, who had then just 
landed, the two first of the highly educated teachers 
who were selected by Mr. Elphinstone to commence his great 
system for the education of the youth of this presidency. I 
recollect, too, when Dr. Harkness, your present Dean of the 
Faculty *of Arts, arrived here with Professor Orlebar in 1835/ 
as the first Professor of the then infant College. Looking to 
the great difficulties with which they had to contend, I think 
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we cannot but be surprised at the rapid growth of the educational 
system in this presidency. 

I find that the first charter of this University was granted 
on the 18th July 1857. It was a time of darkness 

First Charter an j discouragement, when all of us were thinking 
of the Cmver- , ’ j. . c , . q 

8 ity. much more of immediate measures ot material 

defence than of the more peaceful subjects con¬ 
nected with education. It has always seemed to me one of the 
almost sublime characteristics of that period, that when we 
were all absorbed in measures relating mainly to the immediate 
defence and security of the country, men were found who made 
time to calmly and deliberately carry out the measures connected 
with the grant of a charter to an infant University. 

I find that in 1859 the first Matriculation examination was held, 
when 132 candidates presented themselves. Of 
trio'da 3 ?™ 1 Ex’ f ' iese on 'y “ passed. The cause of so small a pro- 
mnlnatiou! 1 portion succeeding will be fresh in the recollection 
of all who took an interest in the University at that 
period. It was found that a great number of the candidates who 
would have been well qualified for admission if judged simply by 
the progress they had made in those branches of learning which 
were to be the subjects of their University studies, were yet 
deficient in a complete and scholar-like knowledge of their own 
mother tongue. I for one, while regretting the disappointment 
entailed on many an anxious and zealous student, cannot regret 
the decision at which the examiners of that period arrived, that 
a knowledge of the student’s own vernacular language should 
be required as indispensable in any one who applies for admission 
to this University. It is, I am convinced, one great security 
for the future prosperity as well *.s utility of the University. 

Of the 22 students matriculated in 1859, 15 presented 
themselves in 1861 as candidates for the First 
E^jaminadons^ Examination in ^.rts: of whom 7 passed; and six of 
these 7 presented themselves at the fiual exami¬ 
nation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the present year. Of 
these 4 passed, two in the First Division and two in the Second. 

It is a circumstance worthy of note, and highly creditable 
to the successful candidates, that they have all 
Muter of Arte! intimated their intention of going up to the exami¬ 
nation for the Master of Arts degree. 

In all the old European Universities I believe the Degree 
of Master of Arts is conferred without examination on bachelors 
of a certain standing; but it is not so in this University. Here 
the degree of Master of Arts is only granted after au examination 
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of a very high standard, similar to that required for honours in 
other Universities, and it is much to the credit of those young 
men that they should voluntarily offer themselves to undergo 
such an ordeal. I would only offer them this one word of advice, 
that they should not attempt to grasp their academical honours 
hy hurrying through their studies for the examination. The 
honour they will attain is substantial and permanent, and well 
worthy of being sought by patient and laborious study. 

What I have said relates solely to the graduates in Arts, 
As regards the graduates iu Medicine, I find many 
Medicine**' 1U circumstances of peculiar interest. This is the 
first time that the Grant Medical College has 
surrendered its privilege of conferring diplomas to the Univer¬ 
sity, and that the College duty of testing the attainments of the 
students has merged in the examination for a University degree. 
1 would beg the successful candidates to bear in mind the 
greater responsibilities as well as the higher honours which 
devolve on them by this change. They go forth to the world with 
the stamp, not of a school, but of a University; while they will 
find their abilities and industry tasked to the utmost to maintain 
i lie imputation of the school of Medicine in which they havo 
been educated, and which boasts among its professors and 
graduates some gentlemen members of this .Senate, who are 
second to none in their noble profession in professional reputa¬ 
tion and scientific attainment. I trust that the young licen¬ 
tiates will not rest content with the lowest degree, but will aspire 
to the higher degree of Doctor, which can only be attained by 
laborious practical as well as theoretical study, and which will 
justly confer on them the highest honours the University can 
bestow. 

While I cannot but congratulate the Senate on the great 
and vapid progress which the University has 
, ; T'- U-« r - a i vCa dy made, I would venture to remind every one 
;..y ' “ “ ' connected with it that we shall have a hard struggle 
to maintain a generous rivalry with the sister Universities of 
the other Presidencies. At an examination which took place 
shortly before I left Calcutta I was informed that nearly 1,100 
candidates had presented themselves at the examination for 
matriculation, and the greatest enthusiasm appears to prevail 
on the subject of University education in Calcutta. The range 
of University studies there, too, is much wider than it is here. 
I can only hope that we may here make up in depth for what 
is wanting in expanse, and that when the time arrives for 
comparison, we may be found inferior to no University iu India iu 
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thorough scholarship in all those branches which we profess to 
teach. And I would venture to express a hope that no attempt 
will be made to lower the University standard in any respect. 

And, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, while congratulating the Senate 
on the successful result of this first examination for 
Dr. Harknesa. University Degrees, I am sure I only speak the 
sentiments of every member of the University present in offering 
the tribute of the warm thanks of the Senate to the highly 
respected Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dr. Harkness, who is so 
shortly to leave us. As the first professor in Elphinstone College, 
it must be a source of sincere and heartfelt pleasure to him to 
witness a scene like this before us. He watched over the cradle 
of the University in its infancy; and now before he finally 
returns to the country where his own academical honours were 
gained, he has been permitted to see this University established 
in its maturity, and promising, I trust, to take its place amongst 
the great Universities of the British Empire. 

I would, in conclusion, say a few words to you who have 
this day graduated, and are about to quit this 
rcspon«?b1lMe».' University for the active pursuits of life. I would 
beg of you to recollect that you are no longer 
pupils of any single school, but graduates of a University. 
Your standard must henceforth be, not that of your masters, el¬ 
even of the Government to whose service some of yon may devote 
yourselves, but of the whole educated world. You have the 
character of this University to maintain. Wherever the studies 
of this University are known and appreciated, you have to 
establish its reputation, and I trust you will help to remove 
from the learned men of India the common reproach that we 
are now compelled to seek professors in every branch of learn¬ 
ing, oven in the ancient classical languages of your own country, 
on the banks of the Rhine or the Seine, the Isis or the Forth. 

But while I trust that w$ may henceforward look for pro¬ 
found scholars among the educated Hindoos and 
Development Parsees, I trust that one of your great objects..will 
?itorahm! C r al'vays be to enrich your own vernacular literaturo 
with the learning which you acquire in this Univer¬ 
sity. Remember, I pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred 
trust confided to you for the benefit of your countrymen. The 
learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
most to a few thousands, of scholars, must by you be made 
available through your own vernacular tongues to the many 
millions of Hindoostan. The great majority of your countrymen 
can only learn through the language which is taught them at 
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their mother's knee, and it must be through such language 
mainly that you can impart to them all that you would communi¬ 
cate of European learning and science. 

Remember, too, that not only the character of the Univer¬ 
sity, but the character of your whole people, is to 
of^objectors iSeS a " reat extent in your hands. You have two 
classes of objectors to meet. One is to be found 
chiefly among Europeans, not, I trust, among those who have 
lived long in this country, but still so common among those 
who are not practically familiar with your countrymen, as to 
deserve your earnest exertions to remove it. They will tell you 
that the oriental intellect is worn out; that it may possess great 
capacity to receive and retain knowledge, but that it has no 
power to analyse or combine; that it is no longer capable of 
producing those results of a high order of intellect of which 
your ancient literature contains such abundant evidence. I trust 
that no one connected with the Senate of this University, or 
who is really able to judge what native intellect is now capable 
of, will endorse this opinion ; but yet you well know it is widely 
prevalent, and it rests with you to disprove it. 

Again, you will find among members ofyourown communities 
a widespread and deep-rooted conviction that an education such 
as you have received, tends to sap the foundation of social moral¬ 
ity, that it tends to make you presumptuous and self-sufficient 
despisers of parental aud all oth%r authority. 

The conduct which will be the best answer to both classes 
of objectors is shadowed forth in a superstition 
verity Trn^h.' almost university prevalent in the wild moun¬ 
tains of Germany and Scandinavia as well as in 
every nation in the East. The legend runs of a magic mirror in 
which may be imaged all things of the visible or invisible world, 
but the secrets which are there repealed are not visible to even- 
enquirer ; they are not to be seen by the seer himself, they are 
only visible to the eyes of a simple teachable innocent child. It 
always seemed to me that this old and prevalent superstition 
shadowed forth a great truth applicable to knowledge of every 
kind : you will find it taught by the philosophers of Greece, of 
Persia, and of China—in your own Shasters as well as by the 
example of all the great intellects of Modern Europe. It is 
this—that if you would seek the knowledge of Newton or 
Bacon, or hope to wield the intellectual weapons of Locke, you 
must learn in their spirit, lowly and reverently with a pure as 
well as with a humble and teachable heart. Remember the 
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great University troth, that Arts rest on Morals, and that if you 
would he wise and learned, the pure heart is as necessary to the 
successful pursuit of Science and Art as the high and unclouded 
intellect. 


SECOND CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Sip. II. B. E. Fee re.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate,—I am 
glad to be able to meet the Senate in this their Second Convoca¬ 
tion, and again to congratulate them on the progress which the 
University has made during the past year. 

I find that of 148 candidates who presented themselves at 
the Matriculation Examination, fifty-six passed, 

nc a 10n ' which is a far larger proportion than that of last 
year, when only thirty passed out of 134 candidates. 

I am glad to see no less than twenty Parsees among the 
successful candidates, but I must remind them 
Pa^aeai. ty ° £ that t ^ c 7 nre fewer in proportion than their 
Hindoo fellow-students, and that we must have 
more Parsce candidates, and they must be more successful before 
(hey can mako good their claim to a full appreciation of the 
benefits of this U niversity. 

I am glad to congratulate the Directors of the Bombay Pro¬ 
prietary School on the appearance of their first suc- 
prictarySchool! cessful students at the Matriculation Examination, 
hut here I must qualify my congratulations by again 
reminding them that much more is justly expected of them than 
they have yet effected. The constitution of their school presents 
many admirable features, it nunfbers among its students the sons 
of some of the richest and most respectable Parsee gentlemen. 
It is I believe entirely self-supporting, and the proprietors, with, 
as it appears to me, very sound judgment, retain its entire man¬ 
agement in their own hands. We might justly expect from such 
a school, if not the largest numbers, certainly the largest propor¬ 
tion of candidates for admission to the University, and of com¬ 
petitors for University honors, and I trust that the young student 
who has now appeared among us will be but the first of many sons 
of our Parsee worthies who will vindicate by their career at this 
University their aspiration to be considered as one of the most 
enlightened communities in British India. 
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In a greater or less degree what I have said of the Bombay 
Proprietary School applies to all the schools in the Presidency. 

Schools v*. Col- I find that of the passed candidates— 
leges. 

25 belong to the E'phir.stone College. 

18 to the Poona College. 


9 

do 

Elphinsione Centra! School. 

2 

do 

Poona College School. 

1 

do 

Bombay Proprietary School. 

1 

56 

do 

Pree General Assembly's Institution. 


So that the schools of the Presidency furnished but thirteen 
students for -Matriculation, while the Colleges furnished forty- 
three. 

It is evident from this that the teaching resources of the 
Colleges must, to some extent, be diverted from their proper 
object, from preparing Matriculated students for their degree, in 
order to bringnmnatriculated students up to the Matriculation 
standard. I would not have our Colleges do less, but 1 would 
urge our schools to do more, for they may rest assured that their 
excellence as schools for imparting a liberal education will be 
measured iu no small degree by the proportion of students they 
may prepare for Matriculation at the University. 

I am glad to congratulate the Poona College on the large 
number of successful applicants for Matriculation 
Tho Poona -wbo were prepared at that institution. They are 
20 this year against 6 iu the last. 

The facilities which the capital of the Deccan possesses for 
obtaining a liberal education have of late been greatly increased, 
and I trust that the Brahmin^of the Deccan will take advantage 
of those facilities, and not yield without a struggle the palm os 
intellectual superiority to their brethren of Bombay. 

I am glad to find that the Sgmte is satisfied that there is a 
marked and steady improvement in every branch 
Examination of the examinations. A larger proportion of can- 
Results. didates lias passed, while the standards of cxaim- 

nation have been in no respect relaxed. 

Fifteen one of twenty candidates passed their First Exami¬ 
nation in Arts (or Little go . 

Three candidates out of six passed for their B.A. degree. 

In Medicine, five out of thirteen candidates passed tlieir 
First Examination, and there wove three candidates, who all 
passed, one of them with great distinction, lor their L.M. degree. 
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At the examination, the first that lias ever been held, for 
honours in Arts, one Bachelor was a candidate, 
Ranald" the an< l obtained a high position in the 2nd class. The 
first" ill A. in result of this examination entitles him, at the end 
India. of five years from his Matriculation to the degree 

of M.A., and I would warmly congratulate Mr. 
Mahadev Govind Ranade on bemg the first student of this Uni¬ 
versity, indeed one of the first in India, who has passed his exami¬ 
nation for his degree as M.A. 

I would note with pleasure another signal mark of progress. 

One of the most respected and trusted of our fellow 
Mr. Cowasjee townsmeu has, during the year, devoted the large 
Jehangecr. sum 0 f £10,000 to provide a suitable building for 
the Elpliinstone Colloge. This is not the place 
for empty compliment, and the act is only one in a series of 
deeds of public and private benevolence, but I would congratu¬ 
late Mr. Cowasjee Jehangeer for being one of the first Fellows 
whose name will appear on what I hope will be a long and 
honorable roll of the Founders and Benefactors of this Uni¬ 
versity. 

The Senate has also accepted Mr. Munguldas Nathoobhoy’s 
gift of £2,000 to endow a travelling fellowship, 
ViuhooSloy’i and I trust the University will not be tardy in 
Traveiiinj? furnishing candidates to take advantage of the 

Fellowship. enlightened liberality of their countryman. 

During the year your second Vice-Chancellor resigned the 
office whichrhe had ably filled from the time when 
Sir Joseph the University was yet in its infancy, feeling that 
Arnould. the pressure of his judicial duties did not allow of 

his devoting so much time and attention as he 
wished to the affairs of the University, and I am glad of having 
an opportunity of thus publicly expressing to Sir Joseph 
Arnould, the high sense whifh I am sure every member of the 
Senate entertains of the value of the services he rendered while 
lie filled the office. 

When I last addressed you I dwelt on the important part 
which this University seemed to me destined to 
riiivcraitLs oil play as the interpreter to India of Western 
t)ie ndministni- thought and Western civilization. I believe that 
affairs* pn!>Uc some °* those who then heard me were disappoint¬ 
ed that I said little on the bearing which the Uni¬ 
versity would have on the formation of public servants, and 
through them on the administration of public aSairs. You will 
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perhaps see the reason of my having- said so little on this sub¬ 
ject. if I say a very few words regarding onr English views 
on the connexion between our English Universities and onr 
English public men., and the public affairs which they administer. 

And first of all let me remind you that here in India you 
Englishmen see '’i 1 * 1 imperfectly, and you therefore can judge 
in India and but imperfectly, of the men who influence onr 
home Shmenat fioTei ' nment at home. You see the soldiers and 
the sailors, whose strong arms and stout hearts 
enable our writers and thinkers to write and think in peace. 
You see the active practical men, who throughout our Em¬ 
pire in hundreds of varying professions and pursuits, accumulate 
and distribute wealth, and deal with all that concerns the 
material prosperity of England; but the classes you see here 
form but a small part of our social and political system and 
the Englishmen who administer affairs in this country are 
hut a portion of the great administrative machine of the 
English nation. Part, and the most powerful part, of that 
machinery is rarely seen here, and can scarcely be sufficiently 
appreciated in this country. I refer to the great body of men 
who obtain in their youth the advantages of a liberal education, 
and of whom a comparatively small number even engage 
directly in what would bo called, in this country, the affairs of 
Government, yet whose influence is most sensibly felt in the 
administration of public affairs, and has perhaps been more 
potent than that of any body of #men in rendering our country 
what it is. 

Now I need not tell yon that an University education may be 
University De- regarded as the highest type, and an University 
gree. the stamp Degree as the ifflal stamp of a liberal education, 
cation* n " an< d I would have the native members and students 
of the University compare for a moment the im¬ 
pression they have themselves forced of the value and effect of 
this stamp with onr English ideas on the same subject. 

I need not remind you bow many of our leading and most 
honored public men in England were trained at 
glOTy°o?EngUsh Universities. No one living in India in this 
Universities. generation is likely to forget that glorious galaxy 
of contemporary students, which atone University, 
and at one period of its history, gave to India three successive 
Governors-General, and to England a goodly number of her most 
eminent Cabinet Ministers. This is a fact which we are not likely 
to forget, but I would beg you also to bear in mind that along 
with these distinguished public men were hundreds of fellow 
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students, their equals and in some few cases their superiors in 
academical distinction, who, after leaving the University, entered 
into almost every one of the numerous professions open to edu¬ 
cated Englishmen. Some fought as soldiers in India and China 
and the Crimea; some became Lawyers, and Members of Par¬ 
liament; some of the most distinguished applied themselves to 
teaching to others the knowledge they had acquired, and devoted 
themselves to learning, and science, and to the service of God in 
various ways, while a great proportion betook themselves to the 
management of their own estates, and affairs, their land, their 
counting houses and their banks. 

The fact is that in England we consider a liberal education a 
necessary part of the claim of any man to promi¬ 
nent social or political position. It is true that many 
men do, by force of natural ability or by other 
natural and acquired advantages, obtain distinguish¬ 
ed positions in society or political life without such 
education, but they are the exceptions, and, as a rule, the only one 
point which all prominent men, in society and politics, of all 
classes and opinions, have in common, is their liberal education. 

But it may be said a man may be very happy and prosperous, 
and do great good and possess great influence and enjoyment in 
life, without a liberal education or indeed, without any education 
at all. I will not detain you to consider how far this is true in 
the abstract, norto account for exceptional instances, which might 
be adduced to prove it; I can only assure you that this is not our 
English view, and that, practical hard-headed money-making 
race as the English are said to be, no man amongst us, as a general 
rule, aspires to political or social qminence without the advantage 
of a liberal education, and what is more, no family long main¬ 
tains a high position, in the political or social scale, unless its 
members seek to acquire this advantage. This is a truth which I 
would wish the successful mefcliants and bankers of this island 
more particularly to lay to heart. If they go to England they will 
find our leading commercial men treated as equals by the most 
exclusive aristocracy in the world, and occupying a position of 
the highest influence in the administration "of public affairs. 
You will soon find out your mistake, if you suppose that this 
position is due to their wealth. You will find that in England 
the possession of wealth, unaccompanied by that refinement of 
thought and manner which liberal education alone can give, 
makes the possessor simply ridiculous, and you will find, if you 
enquire into the history of particular families, that whereas 
new born wealth in the bands of men liberally educated or who 
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rightly value a liberal education for their offspring, has a 
tendency to consolidate and perpetuate itself, the most ample 
fortune entrusted to a man who does not possess and deliber¬ 
ately undervalues a liberal education, has a perpetual tendency 
to waste aw^iy, and leave the possessor far worse off than his 
industrious ancestor who first emerged from poverty by his 
own exertions. 

I would beg the Native gentlemen of Bombay to bear in mind 
that what I have told them is mainly true of a 
•bonS'iSucs* liberal education. It is not simply leading and 
tion. 1 " 1 u " c -writing, it is not even what is called a good practi¬ 
cal education highly valuable, if not indispensa¬ 
ble, as such knowledge is to many of the most important classes 
of the community that I now speak of; no amount of mere 
reading and writing, nor even of purely practical signs pro¬ 
perly so-called, can do what I have told you we expect in Eng¬ 
land from a liberal education. It must be an education which, 
whatever its subject, aims at training, purifying and strengthen¬ 
ing the intellect, which seeks not merely to impress on men’s 
memories, knowledge which may be useful and profitable to them, 
hut which aims at training them to correct modes of thinking 
and reasoning, and to fill their intellects with the loftiest and 
most beautiful results of human thought. I cannot now attempt 
to discuss the reasons why such training must be useful to the 
student and profitable to the community of which he is a mem¬ 
ber ; I can only beg you to receive my assurance of the fact, 
and to ponder over the reasons of it, that we English hold these 
views and habitually and deliberately act on them, at immense 
cost of personal labour and even privations, and that it is my 
deliberate opiuion, shared, I Seel assured, by every educated 
Englishman here present, that the adoption of tho course I have 
indicated as that which Englishmen adopt by long habit, and 
as it were by instinct, affords the best chance of perpetuating 
that wealth which is now flowing into this community from 
every side, and of ennobling it by those attributes which in the 
opinion of civilized Europe can alone give to wealth permanent 
dignity and permanent influence. 

Nor will I attempt to point out those branches of libera.’ 
learning which appear to me most likely to have such a permanent 
beneficial influence on those who study, not for immediate profit, 
hut with a view to strengthen and elevate their own intellects. 

There is, however, one branch for which the facilities have 
lately been largely increased, and which appears to me so 
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important that I would say a few words regarding it, I allude 
to the study of your own classical languages. 

Some discussion has arisen which must, I believe, bear 
useful fruit regarding the relative merits of the 
Importance classical languages of this country as compared with 
sicai languages" the vernaculars, as objects of University study. I 
will not anticipate the results of this discussion. 
No one estimates more highly than I do the importance of ver¬ 
nacular education; no one has a higher estimate of the capabili¬ 
ties of some of our Indian vernacular languages; no one has 
higher hopes as to the space which they may one day fill in the 
literature of India. But I would remind you that the improve¬ 
ment of any vernacular language, which has but a scanty 
modern literature of its own, must depend mainly on the culti¬ 
vation of classical languages. However great the natural capa¬ 
bilities of a language, it cannot become suited to the wants of a 
highly civilised people, except by the cultivation of those 
languages which already have a classical literature of their 
own. It was the men who learnt, and lectured, and examined 
in Latin and Greek, who matured the modern English and 
German, French and Italian, out of the illiterate dialects which 
served tho purposes of our ruder ancestors, and it is only by a 
similar process that we can hope to see the vernacular languages 
of modern India occupy the same position of popular usefulness 
aud permanence. You have now in this University, in tho 
professors of Zend and Sanscrit, unrivalled facilities for the study 
of your own classical languages. I would beg you who value the 
usefulness of the University, to take good heed that the oppor¬ 
tunity does not pass by unimproved. 


I would in conclusion say'to the graduates and under¬ 
graduates of this University that Government will 
graduate. 13 °* • every year look with increasing interest to the 
results of the University examinations, and I trust 
that we shall find in the tests here applied the same unerring 
touchstone by which to recognize who are likely to be fit for an 


impartial share in public offices. 


The graduates of this University have now opened to them 
with a far better prospect of attainment than any other part of tho 
educated youth of this country, the highest posts on the Judicial 
Bench, and an influential share in the most important functions 
of the public administration; but I need not remind you that no 
man who is indifferent to the advantages of a liberal education can 
hope to fill with dignity or efficiency a seat on the bench, which 
has been occupied by Macintosh or Sir William Jones. When 
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England affords you the opportunity of filling offices hitherto 
reserved for her ablest and most experienced public servants, be 
assured it is not because she undervalues the office, nor will she 
continue the offer unless you on your part can furnish men who 
are fit to sit beside such men as an English University can 
furnish. 

You will not, I am sure, suppose that I would make the Uni¬ 
versity degree in itself a passport to the public ser- 
forSsowu^ak^ T ' ce > ^ must bo sought for its own sake, as the 
test and in itself the great reward of the best educa¬ 
tion we can give you. I cannot better illustrate the spirit in 
which I would have you seek it, than by an anecdote of the great 
statesman beneath whose statue we are now assembled. It was 
told me by an officer of our Bombay Army, who devoted his 
leisure during his furlough to attend the classes in the University 
of Edinburgh, that he habitually sat beside an old man whom he 
noted for his diligent attention to the lecturer long before he knew 
the name of his fellow student. It was Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who had long filled the highest offices in this country, and was 
believed to have twice declined the Governor-Generalship of 
India. To the close of his life he sought as a privilege tha t know¬ 
ledge, which this University here freely offers to you. Let the 
same spirit animate you, and you will be worthy of the high pub¬ 
lic employment which England offers you, if it can be said of you, 
as it was of one of the wisest and most learned Cambridge gra¬ 
duates of the last generation, 

The purpose of his life—its end and aim— 

The search of hidden truth, careless of fame, 

Of empty dignities, and dirty pelf, 

Learning he loved, and sought hor for herself. 


THIRD CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency S?k H. B. E. Eeeee.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It is a 
matter of sincere gratification to me to find in the 
Results of report iust read, so much cause for congratulating 
•lamina ions. 01l progress made by the University during 

the past year. The number of Matriculations (i36) is still small 
as compared with the other Universities, and considering how 
many of these were prepared at the Colleges which ought to 
reserve their teachiug for students already matriculated, it seems 
dear that the High Schools are not as yet fully adequate to their 
proper task of supplying the University with students sufficiently 
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grounded and advanced. Some particular schools sliow a marked 
improvement over last year, especially the Surat High School, 
which sent up six successful candidates; and I trust that if our 
finances allow of our giving such a staff as the Director of Public 
Instruction desires for all High Schools, others will be found to 
emulate that of Surat. I regret to see no admissions this year 
from the Parsee Proprietary School. I am told that some im¬ 
provement has lately taken place in its management, which, it is 
hoped, will produce a better result hereafter, but I would beg to 
repeat to tlie mauagers of that Institution what I said last year, 
that, as tlie only entirely self-supported school, as filled mainly 
with the children of our l'ichest native merchants, we should 
look to the Proprietary School as a model to all other High 
Schools, and I trust the proprietors will not rest content, as they 
have done hitherto, with providing a merely commercial educa¬ 
tion for young men whose future position in life demands the 
liberal education of gentlemen. I am glad to see among the 
B.A’s two pupils of the Free General Assembly’s Institution. 
They are, I believe, the first B.A’s who have been trained at any 
but Government Institutions, and the University and Govern¬ 
ment must equally rejoico at and congratulate the Institution on 
such success. 

I also offer a special welcome to the three Parsee gentlemen 
who have this year graduated as B.A’s, the first, 
The Par»ee». I believe, of then- race. The spell once broken, 
I foel sure they will not bo again left far behind 
in the honourable competition for University distinction. Their 
friends, of whom they have so many now in England, will tell 
them that, unless they add to the power of riches the power of 
knowledge, they cannot hope to stand on a par with the com¬ 
mercial classes of England, nor like them to deserve and obtain 
a really influential share of the government of their own country. 
It is a gratifying circumstance that one of the candidates for the 
M. A. Degree went up and pasted in Sanskrit, and that four of 
those examined for what would be called at Oxford tlie “ Little 
go,” passed, I am told, a very creditable examination in Latin. 


I made particular enquiry as to whether there had been any 
relaxation of the standard at the examinations 
Eliminations, this year, and I was glad to be assured that there 
had not. I trust the University will ever maintain 
the determination it has hitherto showp.to allow no desire for an 
early increase of numbers to tempt her to open her gates to an 
inferior grade of scholars- As far as I can judge, all the changes 
made during the past year have rather had a tendency in the 
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opposite direction; and I trust that Mr. Erskine, whom I should 
have been glad to have seen among us to-day, had his health 
permitted him, will carry from these shores the conviction that 
the great, principle for which he always contended, and which has 
been so well maintained by his successor in the office of Director 
of Public Instruction, is not likely to be departed from in this 
University. 

In any other assembly than this I could dwell on the noble 
liberality of those to whom, during the past year, 
beneSrton. ^ ie University has been indebted for numerous 
benefactions, remarkable alike for their princely 
amount and for the judicious selection of the conditions which 
accompany the gift. But I shall best consult the feelings of the 
benefactors by confining myself to a general expression of the 
gratitude of the University, and to noting one feature which is 
common, I believe, to all the benefactions; and that is the sim¬ 
ple unostentatious manner in which the gift has been tendered 
for the acceptance of the University. The tender was often 
made through the Government party, perhaps from a traditionary 
feeling that the Government is a sort of general trustee for all 
great public funds, partly from a natural difficulty iu separating 
the Government! from an institution originally founded and 
endowed by the Government, and in the success of which the 
Government takes so lively an interest. But there could not 
have been a more entire absence of any parade or self-seeking. 
One of the most munificent beritefactors of tlio University has 
been a gentleman well known to me, indeed, by his high repute 
as one of the ablest and most successful of our great merchants, 
hut personally known to me only at a single interview to which 
I invited him, that I might myself express to him my sense of 
the obligations, under which he had placed the University. 
These gifts were not legacies, given when a man can no longer 
himself enjoy the wealth he leaves behind him. They are gifts 
by men in the full enjoyment of life, and keenly alive to all the 
pleasures that life and fortune can give, but living among you 
in a simple unostentatious fashion, and setting to the younger 
members of their community as good an example of steady appli¬ 
cation to business and unaffected plainness in habitations, dress, 
and manners, as they set to all India in the princely munificence 
of their benefactions. It is the manner and the objects, much 
more than the princely amount of these benefactions, which 
make me sanguine that they may be regarded as indications of 
the same spirit which moved the merchant princes of the middle 
ages in Europe, and that Arts and Learning may find in the 
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commerce of Bombay the same enlightened patronage which has 
formed the permanent glory of Florence and Venice. Two of 
the foundations are further intended to bear the names of two 
men whose memory will, I trust, not be soon forgotten in this 
University. Many of the elder members of the Senate will join 
me in recognising the fitness of such a monument to my valued 
friend the late Framjee Cowasjee, a man not less remarkable for 
his effective support of education, and of every judicious project 
of native improvement, than for his genuine originality and 
sturdy independence of character. I dare not trust myself to 
say all I would of the fitness of the tribute paid to Lord Canning. 
But I believe that the honour thus done his memory, under cir¬ 
cumstances which render that honour like a verdict of history, 
will be deeply felt by all Indian and English statesmen who love 
India as he loved her, though they may not be able to devote, as 
he did, their Uvea and their labors to her service. 

I would notice more especially the tendency of some of the 
foundations to encourage the study of law', for of 
all studies which can be appropriately grafted on 
an University course there is probably none which 
is likely to produce such important results, as the 
study of law. A great experiment is, as you all 
know, now going on in India. In the course of little more than 
a single generation,—within the memory, in fact, of men now 
living,—many nations, each containing millions of people of 
diverse races and religions, hare passed under the sway of the 
Sovereigns of England. Diverse in every other respect, there 
was this one feature common to all, that in no one nation from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin was there any court of justice 
such as we have been for centuries' used to in Europe,—that is to 
say, open and accessible to all men, dependent on no man, and 
professing, however imperfectly, to administer to all impartial 
justice according to one knqwn body of laws. I do not say 
that substantial justice was not often practically administered 
in Native States in a manner which rendered it as accessible to 
all as it would be in many countries in Europe. In some parts 
of India the private character of the sovereign, or the usages 
which had descended from former ages, gave substantial security 
for person and property. But certainly I ndia in the 18th century 
would never have struck a traveller, as we are told it did in the 
14th century, as remarkable for the just and equal administra¬ 
tion of the law, and I cannot call to mind any single instance in 
which any nation of modern India could boast of regular courts 
of justice, possessing the characteristics I have described, as 
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open to all, independent of all external authority, and professing 
to administer to all alike one known and uniform body of law. 
Whenever the British Government succeeded to the sovereignty, 
this defect was one of the first which it strove to remedy. From 
the very nature of things it was often impossible to do more than 
to provide the most just ami upright men the Government could 
obtain, who knew something of the language and people, and 
leave them to administer justice as best they could, with no 
other guide than tho light of their own conscience and reason. 
Even this was a considerable step ; because, however imperfect 
the machinery, the nu n employed belonged to a race which has 
an almost superstitious veneration for law, ana had been trained 
to guide their conduct by habitual reference either to written 
and authoritative rule and regulation or to well-known and un¬ 
doubted usage. But the British Government was never content 
with this j no considerable province was ever annexed to tho 
British Empire without some attempt being made to introduce 
some sort of written and systematic code of law and practice 
withiu a few years after the province became an integral portion 
of British India, lu many cases, as in tho Elphinstone Code of 
1S27, which for so many years was the llofussil law of the 
Presidency, the system, administered as it generally was by 
upright and conscientious men, was proved in practice to be well 
adapted to the transition suite of a country where written 
authoritative law had been long unknown. But neither did 
the British Government rest content with this. Many years 
ago under the administration ofrLord WilliamBeutinck, to whom 
India owes so much, a commencement was Aade of the gigantic 
work of drawing up codes of law and procedure for all India. 
The best intellects which England and Iudia could furnish were 
engaged for many years ou till? task. Some of the most important 
portions of the Crimidal Code and the Procedure Codes have 
only within the last few years become law. I can speak from 
personal observation of the labour.of those employed. Sir Barnes 
Peacock and Mr. Harrington, the one in some respects thegreatest 
English lawyer who ever sat on an Indian Bench, the other vindi¬ 
cating an herediiary title to the fullest knowledge of Indian Law, 
are at this moment; on their way homeward, woru with labours of 
which the preparation of these codes has been the greatest and 
the longest continued, and they will, I hope, long be spared to 
aid still further in tho completion of the great work of so many 
of the Lest years of their lives. It has been sometimes supposed 
that these codes were intended, or at least destined, to deprive 
you of tiie advantages which you, in all the Presidency cities of 
India, so justly prize, of an administration of English law by 
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men trained as our English judges are. I can safely say that 
nothing was further from the intention of those who framed and 
parsed the codes. 1 believe nothing can be further from the 
probable result. The intention certainly was to do at once, and 
on system, for India, what has been the aim of our great masters 
of law in England for generations past, to embody our law and 
practice into written systematic codes, but in every case tlio 
guiding principles of law and practice were intended to be tlioso 
ci Enylish law and practice ; and in training our lawyers and 
ju Iges the model before our legislators lias ever been that body 
or lawyers which gives to England a constant succession of 
judges of whom every Englishman is so justly proud. Korean 
1 doubt that tlio desired result will follow in due time. It is no 
light task which the English Government set before itself to pro¬ 
vide laws and suitable tribunals to administer them to so many 
millions of men ; for you must remember that such tribunals ns 
the Bri'ish Government proposes, require not only a judge to 
sit on the bench, but a trained bar, and a knowledge of tlio 
general manciples of the law and practice of the tribunals very 
widely diFused among' the community at largo. It is in this 
direction that we may hope the University will prove here as 
valuable as Universities have bi-cn in every country in Europo, 
as giving that kind of intellectual and moral training without 
which the most accurate knowledge of eke mere letter of the law 
will fail to make a good lawyer in our English sense of tlio word. 
Ou the other hand, I believe that, in the profession of the law 
the scholars of this University will find, as do their brethren in 
Europe, a most congenial and useful field for their talents im¬ 
proved and stimulated by University training. I hope that 
many of them will avail themselves of the aid so liberally offered 
them by the benefactors of the University to travel and perfect 
themselves in our great practical English'’schools of law. They 
will there be struck, as early travellers from our own country 
used to be struck in India, by. the spectacle of a whole pcoplo 
among whom the law is paramount. But more than this, they 
will find themselves welcomed as members of a brotherhood 
which is at once the most libera! in tlio admission of members 
and the most strict in exacting from them such conduct ns is 
consistent with a profession of which law is the exclusive study. 

And this brings me to note that, during the past ns during 
Irnportanc-of *°niier years, several of the foundations connected 
fareigii' tmvol "i ; h tiic University have indicated an appreciation 
jriitei'}*' Pr0 ' °“ depart of the founders of the great advantages 
of foreign travel as a part of University education. 
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I believe that in every country whose condition in matters of 
education can be bkened to that of India in the- present day, the 
thirst for foreign travel has ever been one of the peculiarities most 
strongly marked in the educated \outli, whose intellect is begin¬ 
ning to be stir. ed by a consciousness that all knowledge is not 
couipr bended in the toao.iing of a single toaster, and that it 
cannot be gra-psd by one who never quits the limits of a hermit’s 
call. If you look at the picture drawn by' our greatest living 
poet of him who, from the earliest ages of classical lore down to 
the present time, 1ms stood the type of practical exprience and 
wisdom, you will find the insatiable passion for travel as for know¬ 
ledge marked as the one characteristic which age and years could 
not obliterate or satisfy. At the time- when our present system 
of modern European education was yet in its infancy, no scholar 
ever dreamt of aspiring to eminence till he had not only acquired 
by reading all the learning within his reach, but bad seen the 
manners of many races in the cities wherein they dwelt, and had 
exercised his own intellect in personal contact with all that he 
could reach of the great aud wise in other countries. This passion 
for foreign travel has gone on increasing among all the advanc¬ 
ing nations of Europe down to the present day. Among the 
under-graduates of our own Universities there are few destined 
to hold a high place in academical honours who do not habitually 
cither travel as far and as often as their means will allow without 
serious interruption to their studies, or who look forward to be 
enabled to travel as one of the best rewards which can follow 
some temporary pause in the labour of learning. I think wo see 
around us many reasons for hoping that, in this respect, there 
is a movement going on in the awakening intellect of India, 
which, in fact, lias marked tho dawn of a new era of civilization 
in every ago of which we luu*8 any record. It may be necessary 
to wait with patience till the prejudices which prevent the gratifi¬ 
cation of this most natural and wholesome form of education shall 
bo couuted among the things of the past; hut it would be an 
insult to the intellect of Indio at this period to suppose that many 
years can elapse before men will think with something like 
incredulity, that it was ever seriously contemplated to treat as 
out-castes men who had sought to improve their minds by foreign 
travel. In this as in many other respects the Parsees have shown 
themselves worthy to lead their fellow countrymen; and scores 
of your fellow townsmen arc now living and laboring in England, 
drinking in, as they walk tho streets on their daily avocations, 
knowledge as valuable in its way as any that they could derive 
from books, and quite unattainable by any man who never stirs 
from hi3 own native province. I trust that we shall not long be 
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able to count travellers of other races by units. Every religions 
and domestic objection which ingenuity could raise has now been 
dissipated, and the educated youth of this part of India must bo 
well aware, that if they would save themselves from the contempt 
of their fellow scholars in every other civilized country of the 
universe, they will talk and think of no other obstacle to foreign 
travel than such as the benefactions lately made to this University 
for the benefit of its poorer scholars are iutended to remove. 

You have been often reminded that the object of a Univer¬ 
sity would be very imperfectly attained if it did 
Universitymerf nofc * n 80me sense separate its members from the 
general crowd of learners around them, and 
stamp them with a character peculiarly its own. This is in 
fact a part of the work of every great place of education, and 
any one versed in the social peculiarities of Englishmen can toll 
with some approach to certainty at which of our great public 
schools or Universities any man with whom he associates was 
educated. I cannot doubt that hero as elsewhere similar results 
must follow similar causes, and I would wish in this, as in every 
thing else, that you should set the best models before you, and 
that you who, in time to come, will be looked on as the founders 
of whatever character the University is to bear, should consider 
betimes the immense importance of a correct standard in manners 
as well as in weightier matters. I would urge this with the 
stronger emphasis on all the under-graduates and younger mem¬ 
bers of the University, because* the results must come by an 
impulse from within. It cannot bo impressed, however much it 
may bo modified, by action from without. No course of study, 
however elevated, no distinction of separate buildings or peculiar 
costumes, though all tending to tub same end, can avail much, 
unless there he among yourselves the spirit to create a standard 
for your own guidance in all minor morals, distiuct from and 
higher than that of men who do not belong to so honoured an 
institution. You can hardly doubt what answer I would give to 
any question as to what standard 1 would, prescribe. When a 
mighty Emperor, who a few short years ago was reckoned one 
of the ablest as well as one of the most powerful potentates of 
modern Europe, desired to describe his wish to discuss matters 
with perfect frankness and confidence, he said he wished to 
discuss them “as a gentleman,” and he used an English word 
to express a character not peculiar to any country or race, but 
which his sagacious observation had shown him, plays in Eng¬ 
land a more important part than in any other country in the 
world. He had there seen that the character may exist, apart 
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from vidles, from lineage, or from social rank, from learning or 
from talent., without one or other of which it is rarely seen in 
other societies. He had observed, too, that it is the large 
proportion or gentlemen in English society, and among those 
who bear rule among the people, which renders possible that 
combination of individual liberty with subordination to law 
which is the most marked characteristic of English society. It 
is this which enables typical representatives of 
Most marked almost every intiuential class to mingle freely in 
E' ( ' r iish' socio- £ reat assembly which is an epitome of the 

tug is » • English nation. "Without visible restraint on any 

one beyond what the common good demands, it 
allows tho proudest and most fastidious to consult for the com¬ 
mon good, and on equal terms, with those who in other forms 
of society it would be almost impossible for them to meet on 
common ground. As one who has not had the benefit of a 
University education, I may go a step further and tell you that 
I believe we owe to our Universities, and to the professions, and 
great public schools which take their tone from the Univer¬ 
sities, the general maintenance of our standard of what is 
required of a gentleman, and I trust we may in time look to our 
Indian Universities for a similar service in establishing a com¬ 
mon standard of manners and minor morals which shall be 
recognized not only by men of diverse professions, ranks and 
interests, but by those whom diversity of faith and race would 
otherwise keep asunder. I cannot give you a better proof of 
the high estimate I have ever ltad of the capabilities of those 
natives of India who aro trained at this University, than by 
speaking to you as capable of bearing the stamp of “ gentleman 
and scholar; ” and 1 earnestlv and confidently hope that, as a 
rule, it will be borne and deserved by all who claim degrees 
tr oui tho University of Bombay. 

FOURTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellenct Sin H. B. E. Fuere.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—Before 
offering any remark on the proceedings of the past 
0 , 832 ** year I would wish to say a few words on the con¬ 
stitution of our own governing body—the Senate. 
You are aware that up to tho present time there has been no 
limit to the number of Fellows save the minimum limit of 20 
fixed by the Act of Incorporation. This is far too small a body 
if the Fellows are expected to take an active part in the work 
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of the University. Many deductions must ho made on account 
of absence and pre-occupation; and tho working residue of a 
body limited to twenty-six Fellows, which could be present at 
any one time in Bombay, would be very small indeed. On 
the other hand, there are obvious disadvantages in throwing 
the important work of the University, especially that of exa¬ 
minations, on men who have no special connection with tho 
University. It is a noteworthy fact that at the first institu¬ 
tion of the University' much difficulty was found in selecting tit 
and proper persons to fill the ollico of Fellows, but uow our 
difficulty is of the opposite character, and we are forced to select 
from among those who would be eligible and useful as Follows, 
and the necessity has become apparent for fixing some maxi¬ 
mum limit to the number of such appointments. Tho present 
number on the rolls is 127 Fellows, including those who are 
Fellows ex-officio, but a large proportion of the whole number is 
non-resident in Bombay. There are, or will shortly bo, t.oa or 
twelve vacancies caused by the death or departure of Fellows. 
Wo have thought it well nob at present to make any' great 
additiou to the numbers on tho present roll. I will briclly state, 
for the information of tho Senate, the claims which seem to us to 
entitle the gentlemen selected to tho high honour. 

Tho Rev. Mr. Beynon is a distinguished Cannrcso scholar, 
one of tho few who is able to assist tho University 
n.-wJ M *o tS oint- ’ n ^ ca '‘ n " great section of the people of 

"a Fcllo^° m ’ this presidency w<io speak tho Canarese tongue. I 
trust he will remember that we cann'otyet boast of a 
single Canareso graduato. Mr. Coko is a graduate of Cambridgo 
who has long occupied a prominent and most important post 
in the Educational department <Jf this Government, and I feed 
assured that, whatever his future pursuits in life, lie will always 
retain a deep interest in the cause of education in this country, 
to which many of the best years of his life have been devoted. 
Mr. Dhnnjeebhoy FrJimjeo Nusserwanjeo has, as I am assured, 
turned his special attention to the study of the ancient languages 
of his race. This is a branch of learniug in which tho University 
of Bombay ought to excel every other University iu the world, 
and I trust the day is not far distant when we may find UieZend 
and Pehlevic learning of oar great German scholars at least 
equalled by that of the Parsecs of British India. Few men 
have done more for the cause of education in Guzerat than 
Mr. Hope. His claims to a seat in our Senate are so well 
known that I will only bid him welcome among ns. Mr. Kurson- 
dass Madhowdass has, by a long and consistent course of self- 
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sacrifice, inseparably connected bis name with the cause of truth, 
enlightenment, and civilization in India. I feel assured that 
the spirit which has actuated him will give life and vigour to 
the action of the University, and to its connection with a most 
important section of the Hindoo community, which cannot but 
produce important results. We welcome Kerupunt Lnximon 
as the most eminent of native mathematicians in Western India. 
I)r. Muncherjee Byramjee Cola and Bao Shaib Mabeputram, 
Boopram, have both established similar claims to a seat in your 
Senate, They have visited the great Universities of Europe, 
and have thence brought back something of those Western views 
of true learning and mental discipline on which we must act 
in this University if we hope to attain that position which 
centuries of well directed labour and study have given to the 
Universities of Europe. To Mr. Mahadowrow Govind 11 a mule I 
would offer an especial welcome, es the first of, what I trust 
will lie a long and distinguished roll of Fellows, who will look to 
this University as their own mother in learning. Tim first of our 
graduates who lias attained the honours of a Master in Arts, he 
lias well earned the distinction of being the first indigenous 
Fellow of this University. Captain fiherard Osborn has already 
earned for himself a name equally honoured in litemturo and 
in the Bcrvico of his country as a distinguished Naval officer 
and traveller. 1 feel assured ho will not he a passive member 
of an institution on which tho intellectual development of 
■Western India so largely depends. There arc many gentlemen 
here who have witnessed the architectural glories of our great 
Universities in Europe. It is, I believe, a fact which we should 
all do well to bear in mind that there is not, so far as I nra 
aware, to be seen in them a single building of any kind erected 
by the Government. All is tlnftvork of private munificence, and 
we owe to a similar source the promise that this University will 
one day possess a hall of its own suitable in every way to such a 
body as this University is distined,to become. As a founder, a 
benefactor, to whose princely munificence the University already 
owes so much, Mr. Fremehuud Boychund will bo regarded by 
the Senate as a most worthy addition to the list of Fellows. 
Mr. Stcdman represents tho body of Professors of the Grant 
Medical College. Possibly further additions may hereafter be 
needed to fill the vacancies caused by the departure of Doctors 
Peet, Bidlingall, and Coles, whom wo have this year lost from 
our list of Fellows. Tho*Bev. J. V. S. Tuvlor is distinguished 
for his accurate knowledge of the dialects of Guzerat. I know 
of no province in India which affords field for tho action of 
those powers which will be evoked by this University than 
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Guzerat, which combines in so remarkable a degree so much 
that remains of the civilization ox ancient India and so much of 
the promise of the future. 

The report which we have just heard read again speaks 
of steady, assured progress as compared with 
) EeS Kxamina f f° rraer years. There are two features in it which 
ti'ona. ami " a ” seem to me especially noteworthy. First, there is 
the greatly increased area from which matriculated 
students have been drawn. Not only is the number of such stu¬ 
dents greater than in former years, but in the enumeration of 
more than thirty institutions from which students have been 
drawn, I observe the names of many schools from which no stu¬ 
dent has ever before been matriculated. This speaks well for 
tho extended influence of the University, and for the hold it is 
establishing over our schools as the standard of education in this 
part of India. The other fact which I would notice is that we 
find among tho graduates this day, and holding a very honour¬ 
able place among them, the first Siudee scholar who has been 
educated at this University. I notice this not merely on account 
of the great personal interest I shall ever feel in a province 
where so many years of iny life were spent, but because it illus¬ 
trates, in a very remarkable degree, the influenco which an 
institution like this University cannot but exercise over all edu¬ 
cation down to tho most elomentary. Probably there is 110 pro¬ 
vince in India where there was, previous to the British rule, 
such an entire absence of education of any kind as in Sind. 
There were indeed a few traces of the learning of former days. 
Philologists investigated the language, and discovered that it 
had once held a high place among tho most cultivated and copi¬ 
ous dialects of India, and there \fcreyet traces of what in former 
days had been famous Seminaries of Persian and Arabic learn- 
iug, but all was of the past. There were no public schools to 
teach even the very elements of learning. Schools, scholars, 
teachers, professors, had alike to be created. It might be said, 
and it was said by many most, influential educationists, “ This is 
a case where nothing can be done but to provide elementary 
schools—schools for primary or popular education, on which in 
future generations, may be grafted schools of a higher character, 
as colleges. 1 ' These primary branches of education were not 
neglected, but it was decided, and I think most wisely decided, 
not to rest content with these first st^ps in education, but to 
endeavour to train a few of the most promising scholars to join at 
once the higher institutions fornational education which have their 
seat in this island. We have now the results of this experiment. 
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The young Sindee, who ha3 this day taken his degree, 
_ i _ toU return to his own house well instructed in 
atcs my do. a * most branches of secular English education, such 
as most English gentlemen would desire for their 
sons, and we may now ask what will be the influence he will 
there be able to exert in the matter of education ? First, as to the 
higher classes. To judge of what ho may do we must, I think, 
as has been often suggested by a learned friend of mine, to whom 
this University owes so much, and who, I am sorry to think, is 
shortly to leave us—we must, I say, lookback to the time when the 
young scholars of mediaeval Europe visited the courts of the 
great princes and nobles who in those days thought 
MedtaraP Eu- iC . scarcel y le , ss glorious to found a college than a 
rope. kingdom. The history of that period paints to our 

imagination many picturesque scenes in which the 
young and travelled scholar who came laden with the riches of 
Roman and Grecian learning, displayed his treasures before 
princes and peers, ecclesiastics and warriors, and by translation 
placed many of the gems of ancient lore within the reach of those 
who know none but the vulgar tongue. May not something of 
tho same kind await him who in these days will carry to the 
court of Rajpoot Chiefs or Pathan Ameers the stores of Western 
learning which he has here acquired? The Moulvie who can 
repeattheKoranwithhalfitscommentaries by heart, the Sbastree 
who is a living library of Hibdoo literature, men who had long 
passed in their own courts as miracles of erudition, may find in 
the young scholar who comes freSh from the teaching of Germany 
or England more profound knowledge of thoir own sacred books 
than they themselves ever dreamed of. He will bring, too, learn¬ 
ing in many branches of science never before heard of in those 
regions, all the wonders of pH^sical science, and all the varied 
history, philosophy, and literature of the great race who govern 
India. And, withal, prince and peasant, priest and warrior, will, 
I trust, marvel to fisd in him that modesty which 
Humility the they rarely find in the narrow minds which hold 
wiadomT™ P 0t all the knowledge of those who havo been used to 
style themselves the “learned men ” of that con¬ 
tracted circle. The young stranger knows what they have never 
learnt, how varied are the aspects, how many-sided the forms, 
of truth, how unlimited is the field of possible knowledge, how 
little is the sum of all human science and learning when compared 
to that which is still unrevealed. All this he has felt, and it 
has given him that true humility of apirio which learned and 
unlearned alike instinctively feel is the true stamp of wisdom. 
But, great as may be the effect of one such scholar upon the 
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upper classes, Low will it fare with tLe poor, with those who 
can neither read nor write, who seem condemned to perpetual 
ignorance, because it is hardly possible for them to hear a 
teacher’s voice, and the written word is to them sealed by 
ignorance of the first elements of learning? “Would it not 
be better,” it may be asked, “ that all cost and 
Higher ver- p a j ns which have been spent in equipping this 
Edueatio" mary one scholar with so many costly gifts had been 
divided so as to instruct hundreds of poor pea¬ 
sants in the simple arts of reading and writing ?” I believe 
that to such questioners the true answer would be that experi¬ 
ence shows that one such scholar accomplished, as I have 
supposed, will do more to promote the primary education of all 
around him than could possibly be effected by almost any sum 
of money simply spent in teaching the illiterate to read and 
write. We are too apt to forget that this work of primary edu¬ 
cation is not simply a matter of arithmetical calculation, or of 
the expenditure of a given sum of money. Were it so, a single 
decree of any Parliamentary grant, would solve the question of 
popular education, and banish ignorance of at least the ele¬ 
ments of learning for ever, but we know that it is not, and 
never can be so. Wo know how for years every civilized country 
in the Western world has laboured, not wholly in vain, but with 
at best imperfect success, to give to tho mass of the people the 
first elements of education. It is -not the want of money, but 
tho want of human hearts and heads capablo of applying that 
money intelligently to tho wonk of teaching, which so loug has 
kept, and will keep so large a proportion of the poorer class in 
every country unable to write or read. Let us consider where 
in England or in Germany would popular education be were it 
not for those who have themselves been educated at a Univer¬ 


sity, or at schools which take their tone from the University ? 
The landlords, the clergy of all denominations, the schoolmasters, 
the authors and editors, the^e classes are surely not unimportant 
agents in spreading primary or popular education. No man of 
refined education can stand unmoved by the spectacle of a people 
wholly in darkness. Unless he sat himself up within a barrier of 
entirely selfish enjoyment he must go forth and act the part of a 
teacher, and he will teach with an intelligent power a thousand¬ 
fold greater than can bo applied by him who, however zealous 
in the cause, has himself no more than a perfect knowledge of 
the bare elements of learning. These are the reasons why it 
seems to me that it is a very superficial view of the effects of this 
University education to suppose that it is in any way antagonistic 
to the great cause of primary education. On the contrary, I 
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believe) that such an education us this University would seal 
with its approval is the most powerful o£ levers to move the great 
mass of popular ignorance, and that every graduate going forth 
from this University will, in one way or another, prove a valuable 
recruit in that army of teachers which is needed to act effectu¬ 
ally on the millions in this country who are still destitute of the 
first elements of knowledge. 


FIFTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Sib H. B. E. Freer.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen of the Senate,—1 
believe we may congratulate tbe University that the time has 
now como when it is no longer necessary for any one speaking 
from this chair to discuss points of merely speculative aud theo¬ 
retical interest, since the actual working of the University 
and the practical details of its management afford ample grounds 
for consideration at the great meeting of the University when 
we count up our gains and losses of the bygone year, and review 
the past with the practical determination that the result shall 
influence our action for the future. 

There appears from the report which has just been read by 
the Registrar, to have been a moderate, steady, and 
Knmtor ot satisfactory amount of progress achieved during 
Matriculates. the year. There has Teen an increase in the number 

of students matriculated. There were 282 candi¬ 
dates, of whom 111 passed this year, against 241 candidates, of 
whom 109 passed last year- Jp. this respect, the only notice¬ 
able feature is the great increase this year in the number passed 
for Matriculation by the Poona High School and the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution, and the large number of Insti¬ 
tutions which have lately sent one oh more successful candidates. 
This is satisfactory progress when we remember how lately the 
Elphinstone College and School were almost the only Institutions 
which educated up to the Matriculation standard. 

I am especially glad to welcome two distinguished students 
of the University as the fir3t to "take the degree 
Bachelors o£ °* Bachelor of Laws. I on a former occasion re- 
Lav. ferred to the great value of the strict and regular 

study of theoretical law to the educated youth oi 
India, and of the great practical importance to the country of a 
body of students who should add a sound theoretical knowledge 
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of law to a good general education. I trust tie time is not far 
distant when Government and those who have the task of testing 
the claims of candidates for admission to the native Bar, and 
of selecting Judges to sit on the native Bench, will be able to 
substitute the University stamp of merit and qualification for 
the present imperfect departmental tests and examinations. 

I am also glad to see the Bhugwandass Purshotumdass San¬ 
skrit scholarship awarded to a worthy candidate. 
Sanskrit Per- I trust the day is not far distant when we shall find 
sian and Assy- the Parsees of this University ' devoting to the 
nan Literature. s t; U( jy 0 f their ancient and sacred languages some 
such attention as their learned Hindu brethren 
devote to Sanskrit. The two fields of study have much in com¬ 
mon, and though we may not hope to recover from the lost 
treasures of ancient Persian and Assyrian literature anything 
approaching in quantity or value to the stores of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing, yet there is enough to be done to fire the ambition of 
scholars who trace the history of their race and faith back to 
the early days of Persia and Assyria. 

In speaking of the year’s progress I used advisedly the 
words “ moderate and satisfactory; ” but I would 
Aliegod do- not have it supposed because I nse no stronger 
Urfivorsit ^ terms that I doubted the progress being quite as 
tom. L ’ great and rapid as is consistent with permanence 

and healthy growth. Whatever doubt may for¬ 
merly have been felt on the subject, it is now beyond question that 
this University has taken deep root among the institutions of 
Western India, that the rising generation of educated natives 
is deeply impressed with an enthusiastic desire to obtain tho 
benefits of University education and the honours which tho 
University can bestow; and our danger is now, not that the Uni¬ 
versity should languish as an exotic unfitted for this soil and 
climate, but that its too lifxuriant growth should make too 
rapid a display of flowers and leaves while it fails to bring much 
valuable fruit to perfection. I believe that for some time to 
come, our main difficulty will be to maintain the high standard 
of University learning, and to discourage all attempts, by lower¬ 
ing that general standard, to increase immediate and apparent 
results without corresponding security for the completeness of 
the work done. And this brings me to notice a discussion in 
which we have all lately taken an interest regarding the Uni¬ 
versity standards as applied toOriental learning. It was maintain¬ 
ed with great ability by one of our most valued Fellows, of -whose 
claim for respect on account of his great and varied learning 
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we cannot speak too highly, that there was something defec¬ 
tive in our "University system, because we did not educate San¬ 
skrit scholars up to the standards of the old Shastris: and some 
fear was expressed of a supposed intention to substitute a com¬ 
paratively easy classical language like Latin for the venerable 
mother of Indian tongues. 

The answer to the first objection is that, in the words 
which I have heard used by our learned Vice- 
. Primary ob- Chancellor,the object of this University, as in Eng- 
reraity. 6 m " land, is to establish a standard for the education 
of men—not as mere means of teaching savants. 
I trust that the two objects are not entirely incompatible- I 
look to this University as a great moans of arresting the lamen¬ 
table decline in the knowledge of the ancient languages of India, 
and I trust that there are pupils of this University who will rival 
the profound learning of Shastris of old; but let us ever remem¬ 
ber our primary object is to educate men, mon fitted for every 
walk of life in which high education is needed, complete as far 
as the University can make them in every moral and intellectual 
faculty—and not to produce prodigies of learning in one particu¬ 
lar branch, the especial cultivation of which renders them 
necessarily defective in general adaptation to the business of the 
world. So with the study of Latin. No one, I 
Latin versus hope, would ever dream of comparing it as a lan- 
Sanukrit. guage in completeness, in copiousness, or in all 

that constitutes the perfection of language, with 
Sanskrit; but while there is a large majority of Indian youths 
to whom the study of Sanskrit is natural as the classical 
language of their country and mother tongue, there are many 
for whom it has no special fitjjpss, compared with a language like 
Latin, which has for centuries been the classic language of all 
the groat nations of Europe. There are, I trust, many students 
in this University who will find in the study of Latin all the 
benefit that has been experienced 3y the great students of Europe 
for the last eighteen centuries; but it is no part of our object 
to purchase this benefit by the sacrifice of aught that is fairly 
due to Sanskrit. 

In reviewing our losses and our gains during the past year, 
there is nothing of more permanent interest than 
. Fluctuations the fluctuations of the governing body of Fellows. 
boJyofi’eUows* It is a necessity of our position that every year 
should give us cause to note the loss of several 
who at our previous meetings were active and matured members of 
the University, some removed by death, some by the inevitable 
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fluctuations of the public service, or by change of residence. 
We have sometimes the pleasure, as in the case of my honoured 
colleague, to welcome back to the body of resident and active 
Fellows, those who had taken a prominent share in the labours of 
the University in its earlier years, and who, while absent from 
among us, have borne an honourable and distinguished share in 
the Government of sister institutions in other parts of India. 
And, in all cases, we have done our best to supply by fresh 
additions to the number of Fellows our losses during the past 
twelve months; and by adding the names of discreet and learned 
men, fitted by their ability, learning and influence to give weight 
to the deliberations and action of the Senate, we have hoped to 
make up, as far as possible, for the injuries inflicted on ns by 
time. But there are some losses which we cannot hope to replace. 
The report which the Registrar has read alludes in fitting terms 
to the loss of our late Vice-Chancellor (Mr. Kinlock Forbes), 
and he could have no more fitting eulogy than the sorrow thus 
expressed, of the Senate over which he presided; 

*!>• Kinloqli p, u t Imaybe pardoned if Ipoint the late Mr. Kinloch 
lovoof jostioo!' Forbes out to those of my own countrymen who 
desire to aid in the great work of the University, 
as a bright example of what they have it in their power to do. 
It was not his intellectual ability, great as that was, nor his 
learning and accomplishments, though we know them to have 
been profound and varied; but it was the innate English love of 
justice which, with such singular modesty, was his great 
characteristic, which gave him sfleh a hold on the sympathy of 
all with whom he came in contact, and which was the true secret 
of his power. There is another name which we miss from this 
year’s roll of Fellows, and which we could ill spare. I have 
elsewhere had opportunities of expressing the obligations of 
Government to the late Mr. Jugonnath Sunkersett in his general 
character as a public citizen, and I would now but allude to his 
lost as one of the earliest, ablest and most consistent promoters 
of native education in this Presidency, and one whom I would 

Vx r-'i it ^old up to my young native friends as an ex cel- 
cvairfpio° 1 of "a lent example of what an educated Hindu gentleman 
Hindu gentle- in the present day may achieve—always cautiously 
and wisely progressive, liberal as well as conserva¬ 
tive, careful of the wants and wishes of his own community, 
yet never unmindful of the good of the community at large- I 
feel certain, Sir, that even without the appropriate movement 
to his memory which the Registrar’s report records, the name of 
such a man will not easily pass from our remembrance. 
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SIXTH CONVOCATION. 


(By Sir Alexander Grant, Baet., LL.D.) 

Honourable Sir, —Before this Convocation, the last at which 
your Excellency will preside, is dissolved, we, the Fellows of 
the University of Bombay, crave permission to approach your 
Excellency with an expression of our heartfelt gratitude for the 
many benefits, which as our Chancellor and as head of the 
Government of Bombay,you have conferred upon this University; 
and of our great regret that your connection with us in theso 
capacities is now so soon to terminate. 


Nearly five years ago it was your Excellency’s first public 
act on arriving here as’ Governor of Bombay, to preside in this 
place and to award the first Degrees which were given by this 
University. 


Not only at our first, but at all subsequent. Convocations, 
your Excellency has done us the honour of presiding. Every 
student who has hitherto been deemed by this University worthy 
of a Degree, whether in Arts, in Law, or in Medicine, has 
received that Degree, accompanied by appropriate and impres¬ 
sive words, from the hands of the Governor of the Presidency. 
And annually in yonr place as Chancellor, your Excellency has 
never failed to address us on topics connected with our progress 
and policy. Your Excellency’s speeches, delivered on these 
occasions, are preserved in our Calendars, and we trust that they 
may ever be referred to by our successors, as containing some of the 
most important principles by which their coarse may be guided. 


The part thus taken by vour Excellency in our proceedings 
has given this University a peculiar prestige as neither of the 
Universities of Calcutta or of Madras has been similarly distin¬ 
guished by its respective Chancellor. 

AYhile acknowledging the benefits of the lively interest 
which your Excellency, as onr academical head, has thus shown 
in our welfare, we beg also to thank you for the equally valu¬ 
able forbearance which, as head of the Political Government, 
you have exhibited towards us. 

A University like ours occupies necessarily a delicate position. 

Its members are all appointed by the Government; 

The delicate it derives all its current resources from the Impe- 
BSvenrttyf tbe r ‘ a l Treasury; and its acts are all subject to veto 
from the local administration. Under such 
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circumstances,—especially in India where it is often felt that all 
else except the Government is uncertain and fluctuating—there 
cannot hut be a tendency for a University to lose caste, as it 
were, and to come to be regarded as a mere office or department 
of the State. What is to be apprehended from this tendency is 
not only a loss of dignity to tho University itself, but also a 
loss of the highest kind of efficiency in its working. 

For, the mission of a University in a country like this, 
is nothing else than to create an intellectual and 
The mission vital soul among the people; and there can be no 
jfty. 8 n ” er ' question whether this mission is likely best to be 
fulfilled by persons feeling themselves nominated 
merely to carry out tho views of a Government, or by the free 
and enthusiastic action of men feeling responsible to themselves 
for the good or bad success of the University. 

It is under jealous and centralizing administrations, that 
a University like ours tends to lose its liberty. 
Liberal^sonti- But your Excellency's administration has ever been 
Chancellor. ° characterized by the most large and liberal' senti¬ 
ments. And these sentiments you have especially 
manifested towards us. You have increased our academical 
body by the admission to it of persons from almost all sections of 
the community. You have accorded personal sympathy and 
public sanction to our acts. You have encouraged us to settle 
in our own assemblies all questions falling within our province. 

For this faith and trust irf us, we beg, Sir, especially to 
Hi(?b stand- tlvank you. Knowing the interest you have felt in 
ard of scholar- our welfare and success, we can well imagine the 
8hip- possibility of doubts arising in your Excellency’s 

mind as to that policy of strict and severe examinations which 
we have always adhered to, and by which we have kept down 
the number of our Matriculations and Degrees to a small frac¬ 
tion of those exhibited by the aster Universities of Calcutta and 
Madras. But if such doubts have arisen, your Excellency has 
never given expression to them. On the contrary, you have 
again and again approved our course, and have seemed fully to 
share our belief, that our work if slowly advancing, has a solid 
foundation; and that it is pf more importance to create a high 
standard of scholarship in this country, than to multiply, ever so 
much, the number of persons possessing nominal distinctions at 
the hands of a University. 

While leaving our Examination standards, as an academical 
matter, to be settled academically, your Excellency has never 
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failed in your political capacity to give high recognition to the 
value of all the Degrees and honours conferred 
<i P ‘vmrcr'hv .^7 Uic University. By bestowing many personal 
uicn. 11 " Cr ° 1 ' i distinctions on our graduates, by opening to them 
generally appointments in t he Revenue Service, and 
by assigning to them rank with the Sirdars of the Presidency, 
your Excellency's Government has held out the most efficacious 
encouragement to perseverance in academical studies. 

The period of your Excellency’s administration is nearly 
co-eval with that of the public existence of this 
Exults ob- University. During that period the number of our 
thonglmeofSir graduates has risen from 8 to 70, that of our 
II. B. E. Frcro. under-graduates from 106 to about 500. The num¬ 
ber of our Fellows has been increased from 36 to 
175. During the same period, by the munificence of eminent 
citizens, three noble college buildings for affiliated Institutions 
have been commenced and are now nearly finished; two splendid 
donations have been received for the erection of a University 
Hall and Library, which wo hope shortly to see rising on the 
Esplanade; six endowments in the form of Scholarships and 
Prizes have been entrusted to us; and handsome gifts in the 
shape of a University Seal and Mace have been received. With 
the history of all these things the memory of your Excellency’s 
administration will remain associated. And, as the noblo-minded 
Lord Elphinstone was regarded as the founder of this Univer¬ 
sity, so we shall take the liberty to regard your Excellency as 
our Second Founder. Lord Elphinstone’s Arms were incorpo¬ 
rated with those which we bear, and we will now ask your 
Excellency to permit your bust, (to be provided at the expense 
of the existing Fellows and Graduates) to be placed in our 
future University Hall, surmounted by a shield bearing your 
Excellency’s Arms, in perpetual token of our grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of your rule. 

In conclusion, we respectfully bid your Excellency farewell, 
and wish you a long and happy life, in that high sphere to which 
you are now going, and where wo feel sure you will continue to 
watch over the welfare of the University of Bombay, as being 
the part not least interesting to you of this Empire of India. 


The Chancellor Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., then replied as follows :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of. the Senate,—I feel 
it very difficult to find words to express the deep and heartfelt 
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gratification with winch I have listened to the address which 
you have just read, following upon the Registrar’s Report of the 
steady and most satisfactory progress which has been observable 
in the proceedings of this University during t-Ke past as in 
every preceding year since its foundation. I cannot but feel 
that you have estimated the share I have personally had in pro¬ 
moting the success of the University more favourably than I 
deserve, but I prize that estimate because I feel assured that 
the favourable view you have taken of what I have done while 
Governor of this Presidency is founded not on mere personal 
partiality, but on sympathy with the great objects we all of us 
have had in view. 

I have endeavoured ever since I came to this Government 
to promote, as far as lay in my power, the efficiency 
oMf—£ and independence of this University, because I 
„it y . believe that it contains tho germ of some of the 

most valuable gifts which England could bestow 
upon India. You have spoken of the “ forbearance ” which, as 
head of the “ Political Government,” I have exhibited towards 
the University, and you do me no more than justice in inferring 
that what you term “forbearance” has not been the result of 
lukewarmness or indifference but of a clear convictioii that the 
Political Government of this country could hardly commit a 
greater mistake than by attempting to convert the University 
into a “ mere office or department of tho State.” I have ever 
felt most strongly the importance of those truths which you 
have so well expressed in your address that any loss of dignity 
or independence in the University involves also a loss of the 
highest kind of efficiency. During all the years that I have 
passed in this country I have fe J f a continually deepening con¬ 
viction that, whatever absolute power may do to impress any 
particular image on the material with which it works, it cannot 
create any principle of life ii^ institutions or communities, and 
that the vital force which lives, and grows, and has the germ 
of further life and further growth, can only result from true 
natural organization, and is infinitely more potent and valuable 
than any dead image which external power can impress. It 
has been the object of this Government to draw to 
Senate of this University all the independent 
Senate * thought and educated ability which is within our 
reach, and we firmly believe that no man worthy 
to be a Fellow of this University would consent to serve as a 
mere nominee of Government, bound in any way to prefer the 
behests of that Government to the dictates of his own conscience 
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or independent convictions. It is a noteworthy circumstance 
that this University stands almost alone among the great institu¬ 
tions of this country, as managed by the uubought exertions of 
those who direct its action; and we of the Government attach a 
double value to whatever it does, because the progress it achieves 
affords an excellent practical refutation of the doctrine that no 
good or useful service to the State can he expected unless 
directly paid for in money or money’s worth. We have a strong 
conviction that here, as in every part of the world, men will 
serve their fellowmen truly and laboriously for honour, for love, 
and for conscience sake, and we thank you for toaching this 
among other truths that great service may be done the State 
though it be not paid for in money. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I and my colleagues in this Government have 
foSearanco. 11 felt that, if forbearance on the part, of Government 
is sometimes needful, still oftener is forbearance 
called for on the part of the Senate when the habits and lan¬ 
guage of the Government may seem to imply a desire to dictate 
which in reality does not exist. Generous trust and forbearance 
on both sides are needed to insure life and growth in the joint 
work. You have alluded to the jealousy which centralizing and 
absolute Governments naturally feel as regards any independent 
institutions, the main object of which is the cultivation of free 
thought. I would say a very few words on tho reasons why wo 
believe that the Government of British India need entertain no 
such fear. In almost evety other parallel case that wo know of 
it has been more of less the object of the governing 
Policy of other nation to treat a dependency like British India as 
tion8. rmnK ” a " a conquered possession, to be administered for tho 
benefit direct or indirect of the governing power, 
and, in proportion as this sfjtrit animates the action of the 
Government so will it have good reason to dread the independent 
growth of institutions like this. But England has, as I need not 
remind you, no such purpose, and *ieed have no such fear. From 
the? day when the sudden brilliancy of the achievements of her 
sons in this distant country first startled the Parliament and 
people of England, from the' days of Clive and Warren Hastings 
to this hour, there has ever been a continual protest on the part of 
those who mould the thought and direct the action of the British 
nation, against the doctrine that India is to be 
India to be administered in any other spirit than as a trust 
administered as f,. om God for the good government of many mil- 
God? LST FR0!I lions of his creatures; and, however fitfully and 
imperfectly this purpose may have been carried 
out. it has in every generation grown iu strength, and was 
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never more powerful than at the present moment. However 
firmly England may resolve that no force shall wrest from her 
the Empire of India, the root of that resolve has always been 
a deep conviction that to surrender that Empire would be to 
betray a high trust. England desires to administer India as 
she would administer her own colonies with a single eye to the 
benefit of the dependency and with a strong assurance that 
whatever is truly good for the dependency must benefit the 
Empire at large. To a rule of this kind such a 
University “a University as you would form can be nothing 
na°iUiai^'” a0b to hut a most valuable auxiliary, training minds to 
Government. understand and appreciate as well as to promote 
the great purpose of the ruling power. And even 
in the short life of this University and the schools which furnish 
its Graduates, I think we find practical proof that this view is 
tho sound one. As I once before remarked from this chair, I 
remember tho opening of tho first English High School in this 
Presidency, and now, wherever I go I find tho best exponents 
of the policy of the English Government, and the most able 
coadjutors in adjusting that policy to the peouli- 
Tbe useful- arities of the nations of India, among the ranks of 
cuted Indians!*" thoso educated natives, for increasing whose num¬ 
bers and for raising whose standard of attainments 
this University is designed. It is not only hero in Bombay but 
from every part of tho Presidency I receive testimony to this 
fact. From Sind and from Canara, from Kattyawar and Guzerat, 
and from the furthest parts of <the Deccan, I have the concur¬ 
rent evidence that, wherever progress, whether intellectual or 
material, is observable, there the natives who have received a 
good English education are among the most active in the 
good cause. And it is to be remafSed that this is not observable 
of Government servants only. It is a healthy result of extended 
education that it has contributed to cause a diminution of that 
craving for Government employ which in former days was 
almost universal. No close observer can fail to have been struck 
by the increasing popularity o£ independent employment of 
every kind. But I do not find that this lias been accompanied 
by any increase of what we in England would call Radicalism. 
On the contrary, I find among the educated natives, who are 
independent of Government service, the strongest appreciation 
of the benefits of British rule. It is not among 
of T the Native ^ est educated natives that we generally find 
Press) ’ a ‘ ve the warm admirers of native misrule or those who 
sigh for the restoration of effete dynasties. This 
is remarkably evident in the native press, which from being 
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generally in tlio hands of educated natives, writing anonymously, 
would naturally betray, if it existed, any prevalent spirit of dis¬ 
loyalty to the British Government. But I bear willing testimony 
to the fact that, whatever may be its defects in other respects, 
the usual spirit of the native press in this Presidency is one of 
spontaneous respect for and sympathy with the British Govern¬ 
ment. Individual rulers may be criticized severely, perhaps 
unjustly, but as regards the Government at large the prevail¬ 
ing tone of the native press is at least as respectful as in 
England, and its criticism is often expressed with remarkable 
ability. I would, before concluding, once more state very 
emphatically my convictions of the soundness of that policy which 
has led the University to insist on strict and severe examina¬ 
tions, which by limiting the number of admissions to the Univer¬ 
sity, and by raising the tests required for its honours, has 
made its growth appear less rapid than it otherwise might have 
been. I am convinced that what has thus been lost in rapidity 
of growth has been gained in soundness and permanence of 
result, and it is this rigour of selection which lias justified the 
Government in recognizing the University Degrees as a mark 
of social rank and official qualification. It lias every year 
been a pleasing duty of the University to nc- 
ieiiL- actors. k uow i e( ]g e the munificence of its benefactors. Tlio 
benefactors have been hitherto almost exclusively citizens of 
Bombay; but I am glad to observe in your report the record 
of a scholarship founded by tlio Jam of Nowanuggur, a Kat- 
tywar Chief. This is, I trust, t)» precursor of other foundations 
of local scholarships which will perform for this University the 
same service as has been rendered in earlier days to our English 
Universities by their local foundations. In now 
fallen™ 0 ’-'* 01 taking leave of the University of Bombay, it is a 
satisfaction to me to know that I leave behind me 
colleagues who I believe concur with me in the views I have 
endeavoured very inadequately to repress regarding the work of 
this University, and the soundness of the foundation which has 
been laid by yourself and by your accomplished predecessors 
in your great office as Director General of Public Instruction 
in this Presidency. I feel assured that you will have every sup¬ 
port in your good work from my successor, who will come among 
you with a name not undistinguished in one of our great store¬ 
houses of active thought and learning to which the freedom 
and the power of England owe so much. It is a great gratifica¬ 
tion to me to know that you propose to perpetuate the memory, 
of my tenure of office as your Chancellor. Few things will give 
me greater pleasure in other lauds than to know that I have 
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contributed to carry out any great work begun by one who was 
loved and lamented like Lord Elphinstone, a work which was 
foreseen and hoped for by his great namesake and predecessor, 
and for your purpose in connecting my name with theirs I 
heartily thank you. But whatever we may attribute to indi¬ 
vidual agency or may hope for from individual exertion, there 
is ever present to our minds in this and in every other great 
work in this country a prevailing sense of an over-ruling power 
in comparison with whose agency the mightiest works of man 
are dwarfed to insignificance. Philosophers tell us of the 
evidence which is afforded by the shores of. some of the fairest 
regions of the earth that some great subterranean force is 
already at work gradually upheaving or submerging the whole 
continent. It has always seemed to me that this afforded no 
unfitting image of our work in this country. We may terrace 
and adorn the hill sides, we may trim the vine slopes and plant 
the olive and orange; but there is a power which, though unseen 
and often unobserved by us, is ever working with a silent energy 
of which wo can have no conception to raise or depress whole 
nations. That that great power may bless and prosper the great 
work that you have in hand and make it fruitful in good results, 
of which we can have now no clear conception, is my fervent 
hope, and in that hope I now bid you, Sir, and this Con¬ 
vocation, farewell. 


SEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Sik W. R. Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I., D.C.L.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen of the Senate,—To all 
of us, I think, who have listened to the very com- 
Bomba^Uni! P^ ete and clear report just read by the Registrar, 
versify. ’ the account that he has given us of the progress 
and of the prospect of this University must bo 
highly satisfactory; and to most of you, gentlemen, who have 
attended previous Convocations, it must be a source of gratifi¬ 
cation to find that the progress established in former years has not 
only not been lost, but that the University continues in the same 
onward and steady march of success that has called for congra¬ 
tulation hitherto. 

For myself, gentlemen, a devoted son of one of our ancient 
Universities—who look back to her still at a great 
versti' 10 Ednca" distance °t time, and in this distant country, with 
tion. 7 " Ca an affection and attachment that as many of you as 
are University men can well understand, and to 
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whom the recollections of her are forcibly and yet pleasurably 
recalled by the proceedings of this day—it is a source of great 
gratification to find myself privileged to be present amongst you 
on this occasion. From the first moment of my entering into'the 
exciting contests of public ahd parliamentary life—in the per¬ 
formance of public functions, in the hours of business, and in the 
moments of relaxation, I have never ceased to feel the value of a 
University education. And that not because ifc is merely the 
completion and the complement of that course in which a man 
obtains the knowledge which is power, but because that know¬ 
ledge is obtained accompanied by all the refining influences which 
an academic life is so calculated to exert. And I rejoice to be¬ 
lieve that here in this distant land this young University is ful¬ 
filling all those noble functions which for centuries past the sister 
ancient Universities of our own land have so efficiently dis¬ 
charged. 

There are some points in the report which has been read to 
us upon which I wish, with your permission, to 
nr?if b the t M^ ma ^ c ' a passing observations. And, first,—it 
tricnlation. may bo a remark that ha& been made by my prede¬ 
cessor and by many of yon before, but it is that 
which has very forcibly, struck my own mind, and therefore I 
desire to draw attention to it—I rejoice to find that the Univer¬ 
sity is firm in maintaining the high standard it established for the 
matriculation examination. It may be a matter of regret that 
more candidates did not succee^ in obtaining admission within 
our walls;—I think only one-third or less of those who present¬ 
ed themselves have succeeded, according to the report, in the 
matriculation examination ; but still I am glad the severity of 
the matriculation test is so siftictly preserved. The importance 
of it is obvious. If the matriculation test is lowered, and the 
standard of the after examinations is maintained, it is obvious 
that it will only lead to the failure of a greater number in the 
more important examinations,—lead to the disappointment of 
the students, and the discredit of the University. But if after 
such an experience it were to result that the standard of the 
after examinations was lowered, tliGn the value of the University 
distinction would he lost, and the influence of the University 
would be impaired. And not only this, but it must be recollected 
that the maintenance of a high standard in the matriculation 
examinations has an important effect upon general education 
throughout- the country. The schools from which the students 
are drawn are compelled by this circumstance to maintain a high 
standard; and thus it is that indirectly, by maintaining the 
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severity of the matriculation test, the University establishes a 
higher standard of education for those whose means and pros¬ 
pects do not lead them to aspire to a University training. I 
hope, therefore, that in future, as hitherto, the University will 
be firm iu maintaining the strictness and severity of the matri¬ 
culation test. 

There has lately been somewhat of a controversy between 
my honourable and valued friend the Vice-Chan- 
itv'of tha'uom- ce ^ or an( l au °ffi c > a l on the other side of India 
lay University" with reference to the merits of the systems pursued 
in the three Universities of India. I am not going 
to enter at all into a comparison of those systems, or of the merits 
or distinctions of the three Universities. I will only say that I 
am amply and fully satisfied with the statement which the Vice- 
Chancellor has made as to tho position and the merits of the 
University of Bombay. But there is ono thing that he brings to 
notice which is peculiar to this University, and which I hope 
this University will be firm in maintaining; and that is, that 
whereas in the other Universities tho examinations are not con¬ 
ducted solely at the head-quarters of the University, but at 
various towns and other places throughout the country, and are 
conducted by means only of written papers without any oral 
examination, that in tho case of tho Bombay University, over and 
above an examination upon paper upon fixed subjects, thoro is 
also a probing and searching oral examination which must test 
tho merits of tho candidates, all of whom have to appear for their 
examination in Bombay. This, too, I hope will be maintained. 
It gives to you, gentlemen (turning to the new graduates), to 
whom I have had the pleasure to-day of presenting the certi¬ 
ficates of the degrees you have obtained,—it gives you the power 
of saying to all who see that certificate in your possession,—“ I 
not only have obtained a degree which shows that I have ac¬ 
quired a certain amount of knowledge, but that certificate has 
been given to me after a moro searching and a more difficult 
test than that which is applied by any other University in India.” 

Well, Sir, there was another point which struck me in the 
r f report which the Registrar has just read, and I 
theMatricnlo!- thmk ifc is one which ou g h t to give us all unmixed 
tion. satisfaction; and that is, that in the list of those 

whom he has read out to ns as having successfully 
passed the matriculation examination, we find that there is not a 
part of this Presidency—that there is scarcely a district—which 
• has not sent up its successful candidates to represent it within 
the walls of the University. It might well be expected that in a 
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young University like this the candidates would be almost 
exclusively drawn either from this city or from the centres of edu¬ 
cation throughout tho country ; but'instead of that we find by 
that list which the Registrar read, as I have said, that there is 
not a district of this Presidency from north to south, from east 
to west, which is uot represented in it. And it shows to us this, 
that a sense of the value ol a University education is not confined 
only to those who are brought into communion with the professors 
and teachers connected with the University, but that it has 
taken wide root throughout the Presidency, and is felt by every 
class of the people. 

It is a matter of congratulation, I think, that what may be 
pointed out particularly in the report which has been read to 
us is the number who have succeeded in obtaining degrees in the 
Faculty of Arts. Now, that implies a more general and a more 
liberal, a more enlightened course of studies, than that which 
probably has been followed by those who have obtained degrees 
in special faculties. There is a wider extent of learning, a wider 
field of study required for a degree in Arts than that which 
necessarily would be required for tho degree of L.M., and I think 
it is a matter of congratulation that the great success which has 
been manifested in the examinations, has attended those who 
have sought to graduate in Arts. 

It is a matter of congratulation, too, that large success has 
attended the examination in Law, because the 
tion in E Law." m ' University examination in Law is not an examina¬ 
tion in the knowledge which qualifies a man to be 
a successful practitioner,—it is not a knowledge of cases and 
decisions and practice—it is ^knowledge of the principles of law 
and jurisprudence ; it is a knowledge of the history of law; and 
so, is of infinite value in this country in particular. And I’ll tell 
you why. The British Government has been engaged in intro¬ 
ducing into this country a fixed code of law which applies to 
many of the relations of life. It requires here for the due admin¬ 
istration of law—for an enlightened view of law as it ought to 
he administered in this country—a knowledge of the ancient 
laws as applying to inheritance, to property, to succession, to 
marriage, to religion, and to many other subjects of that kiud ; 
and it is a great satisfaction to find that there are young men 
who seek to distinguish themselves not only with a view to 
success in their professions, but also to obtain that #vider and 
more enlightened view of law which will make a successful 
prosecution of their profession hereafter most valuable. 
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It is to be regretted, as regards the' degree in Medicine 
and the degree in Civil Engineering, that equal 
En^eo'aug ani success has not attended the students who have 
desired to graduate. But still it is a satisfaction 
to find that there are young men now seeking degrees in these 
faculties, and I will tell you why. I believe there is nothing 
more important than the influence which the University is day 
by day exercising amongst us in teaching the rising generation 
here not to look to Government employ only, not to look to the 
interests of patrons or to the favour of the “Sircar,” but to 
know that they have always before them an independent career 
in honourable professions,—that they have equal honours, if not 
greater, to attain by means of their own exertions,—feeling sure 
as I do that such a result,—a desire amongst the enlightened 
native youth of this country to pursue liberal professions here— 
would tend as much to secure good and enlightened Government, 
that would render the people happy and contented, as any 
exertions on the part of those who are concerned in the 


administration. 

There are several other points, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, which 
I should desire to draw attention to, but 1 feel I 
tho^Gni'vorsity^ am trespassing too long upon your time. I cannot, 
however, refrain before I sit down from alluding 
to that letter which you read just before I commenced my ad¬ 
dress to this Senate, and from which wo learn that Mr. Cowasjee 
Jehangior, one of the most enlightened citizens in this city, 
who has been always amongst the first to promote the highest 
interests of his people, the highest interests of society here, 
and to promote the best interests of this University in parti¬ 
cular, as he was amongst the 'first, is now the very latest 
benefactor of the University of Bombay. And I do not think 
that there is anything which is more pleasing, in looking back 
to the past history of this University, than to find that alike in 
times of prosperity as in times when prosperity is past, there 
are enlightened men amongst the native community of this 
country who, feeling and knowing the duty they"owe to society, 
are desiring to discharge that duty by nobly supporting this 
most valuable institution. I see near me a friend and colleague 
of my own, who himself must feel the greatest pleasure in a 
portion of that report which refers to a Travelling Fellowship 
established hy him—I mean Mr. Munguldass Nathoobhoy. It 
must be & satisfaction to lam to find that the first person who 
has obtained the Travelling Fellowship which his munificence 
has established, has distinguished himself by attaining the 
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honour of the membership of the College of Physicians and the 
member-hip of the College of Surgeons of London, lias in open 
competition obtained admission to the Medical Service of this 
Government, and is now pursuing those studies which will lead 
him hereafter to a distinguished career. I do not think that 
there is any other point which I desire particularly now to press 
upon your attention, but I cannot refrain from expressing the 
pleasure I feel at the interest which is taken in the success of 
the University, as manifested by the crowd that surrounds me 
in this room, of all classes of the community. 


Merits of Eng¬ 
lish rule. 


There has been, as we have been in the journals, a consider¬ 
able discussion going on for some time as to the 
respective merits of Native and European rule in 
this country. I do nob desire to enter into that 
point. I believe we have given to this country a certainty of 
administration of justice, a certainty of the tenure of property, 
and the knowledge that all are equal in the eyes of the law. 
And by the institution of a University such as this, we are 
conferring benefits, not perhaps so direct and tangible, but I 
think not the less valuable and important. We are teaching the 
youth of this country not to value knowledge only for the power 
and the success it brings, but for the self-improvement it gives 
the student,—teaching him to value knowledge for itself. We 
teach him, further, that it is his duty, by cultivating the highest 
qualities which God has givei^him, to fit himself to fulfil his 
highest duties, and in doing this I am sure we confer upon this 
country benefits even more extensive or more important, or at 
least equally important, with those institutions which secure to 
all the benefits of a settled a«d enlightened Government. 


EIGHTH CONVOCATION. 

(Br Sir Wm. Robert Seymour Yesey Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I., D.L.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen of the Senate,—You 
referred, Mr. Registrar, in the report you have 
University 0 tb ° j usfc read, to t ' 10 occasion on which I lately met the 
members of the University; and a deeply interesting 
and important occasion that was. To-day I meet j ? ou again ac 
an assembly of a more ordinary character, of which, each year 
will bring us the anniversary j but I congratulate yon, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, and you. Gentlemen of the Senate, that to-day I see 
aromnd me, even on this more ordinary occasion, an assemblage 
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as numerous and as important as that which graced the ceremony 
the other day, in which, from its novelty, so many were likely to 
take part, and in which, from the presence of the nobleman who 
is about to undertake the government of this great country, there 
was no doubt considerable interest and curiosity. But the pre¬ 
sence, Sir, of so many upon this, as I have said, more ordinary 
occasion, shows that not only those who are connected with 
Government and with the administration of affairs in this country 
—not only those who retain a cherished recollection of academic 
life, here, far away from the seats where they passed that life— 
not only those who take an interest in University affairs, because 
friends of their own, near relatives perhaps, have been connected 
with the University, and have won in, youth the prizes which, 
after long years of active life and toil, believe me, are most 
highly cherished to-day—that not only all those take an interest 
in the proceedings of this University; but I also see around mo 
many of our native fellow-countrymen who themselves probably, 
—nay, certainly—had not the advantages of an University edu¬ 
cation, and their presence shows that the interest in the proceed¬ 
ings and prosperity of this University has taken deep root. 
And I trust that that interest will day by day increase. There 
are several points, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in the report that has 
just been read, which, I think, are highly gratifying and deserv¬ 
ing of notice. In the first place I must congratulate the Univer¬ 
sity upon that which is a proof of its steady growth and pros- 
Matriculation. Tllis yearwe have upwards of 600 candi¬ 

dates for Matriculation; last year we had only a 
few—above 400—that is to say, that there is this great increase in 
the desire of the Native youth of all castes and creeds to attain 
University distinction, that in twelve short months the number 
of candidates for her honours has increased by 50 per cent. 
There is another point, Sir, which I think is also of interest. 
\V'hen I addressed this Senate last year I congratulated them that 
there were candidates for Matriculation appearing before them 
lor examination, coming from every part of the presidency— 
that from north and south, from east and west, the youth knocked 
for admission at the doors of the University. But this year we 
have seen a still greater proof of the growing influence of the 
University, because I observe amongst those who have applied 
for Matriculation in this University two from Indore, from the 
territory of His Highness the Holkar, and also that there are 
two who became members of this University from Central India. 
This shows that the influence of this University will not be con¬ 
i' 1161 * to this presidency, but will spread far and wide, and shed 
its light over the provinces that are contiguous to our own. 
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There is another fact to which I would draw attention, in which 
I myself take particular interest, and that is that 
Engineering 0t,lid J' ear we have admitted to a degree in engineer¬ 
ing, for engineering acquirements, a member of the 
Poona Engineering College. Last year I ventured to impress 
on the young members of this University—and I desire to impress 
it upon them again—that there is no career which will more 
certainly enable them to be of use to their couutry—no career 
in which it is more certain that they will attain honour aud 
distinction—than that of civil engineering. At present, unfor¬ 
tunately, among those who conduct the engineering works in 
this country, there are not many who are natives; but I would 
remind yon that you live in a couutry which is studded with 
the remains of the most magnificent architecture—that you 
live in a country where there are the remains of vast works of 
irrigation and works of public utility—that these were carried ou 
by your forefathers long before they had the advantage of that 
education which is now vouchsafed to you; aud I ask you, will 
you not advance in the same course, will you uot avail yourselves 
of the opportunities that are olfered to you, aud thus quality 
yourselves for entering into the service of the State, which is 
bent upon promoting, as far as its means will allow, all those 
works that shall increase the wealth, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the country ? Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you have 
referred to a munificent act outlie part of adistin- 
^<A mumhcent g U j s i iec l member of our Senate. Those who know 
him and who kn5w his family will, I am sure, 
not be surprised that he has again come forward to extend this 
munificent liberality to the University: aud I feel I should bo 
wanting in my duty, Mr. Sassoon, if I did not publicly tender 
to you my acknowledgments on behalf of the University. Iu 
the course of your report, Mr. Registrar, you refer¬ 
red to the services of Sir Alexander Grant. I am 
sure that there is no friend' of the University, that 
is no friend of the youth of this couutry, time there is.no 
friend of India, who will not feel that we sustained a very great 
loss by the retiring of Sir Alexander Grant. He lias returned 
home to undertake new duties, and in them I do not doubt he 
will earn for himself as much distinction as he earned here in 
India in the cause of education; and I am sure that it will be 
a gratification to every friend of this University to know that, 
although removed far from us, although he lias now to take 
charge of another academic institution, he yet continues to feel 
the deepest interest in all that concerns education in this country, 
and iu this University in particular, and that Ihavo reason to know 
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tliafc lie is exerting ail tiie influence lie possesses to encourage 
the Government at home to lend that fostering aid to the educa¬ 
tional cause in this country which, during his residence here, 
he never failed to impress upon every one around him. I 
do not know, Mr. Vic e-Chancellor, that there is much more in 
the report for me to notice; but I would desire to say that I, for 
my part, am equally desirous to give encouragement to the 
youth of this University, and I propose, Sir, with your permis¬ 
sion in future years to give a gold medal, for which an examin¬ 
ation shall be held under such rules and regula- 
loJs’ltcdai ncel " t ' ons 35 y 0 ' 1 atJ d the Senate may deem fit, only 
hoping that, as at the Universities at home the 
Chancellor’s Medal is considered about the highest honour tho 
graduates of the University can obtain, so iu this University like¬ 
wise, not only during my time, but during the time of those who 
succeed me, the obtaining of the Chancellor’s Medal may be an 
object of ambition to every junior member of this University. 

And now let me say one word to the younger members of 
this University. I have tried to impress upon you 
University life, ^he importance of one particular branch of study 
i«e‘nd! e ““ a “ in this University; but I beg even those who aro 
not intending to pursue this particular study—I 
beg you to consider what are the duties that being members of 
the University imposes upon you. I would have you to regard 
the University not merely as an institution where you can obtain 
knowledge and distinction. BeTieve me, University life has a 
higher influence and higher ends. Knowledge is not only power, 
but knowledge produces refinement of mind and feeling. It is 
impossible to become acquainted wjth all that is great and noble 
amongst the great men whose works you will study, who being 
dead yet speak—it is impossible for you to become acquainted 
with what is great and refining in literature, without also being 
raised iu tone of character, and coming to feel what is great, 
what is noble in heart. And I would have you to cherish the 
honour and the reputation of your University. Those who are 
around me who aro acquainted with what the effects of academic 
life are at home, those who have had the advantage of acadmic 
education, know that wherever they may meet, in whatever 
clime they may be brought together, the members of a Univer¬ 
sity at once sympathize with each other. They have a pride iu 
the distinction earned by those with whom they have been at 
the University, and long after they have left the University there 
remains a noble rivalry in the after-pursuits of life, which is the 
very best and highest stimulus to exertion. And I would have 
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yon all feel the same. It is not only—in the words I addressed 
to each one of those who received at my hands a degree this 
day—it is not only that they are in their life and conversation 
to be worthy of the distinction that they have now earned, but 
I would ask you, in the interests of the University, in the pride 
you take in her, continue the same desire to learn distinction: 
and I pray that your after-life may reflect lustre, may reflect 
credit, on the University with which you are connected* I ask 
you all to join with me in wishing “ Floreat Academia,” 


NINTH CONVOCATION. 

(Bt Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—I am sure we all deeply regret the 
absence on this occasion of our Governor, the lfight Honourable 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, our Chancellor. The deep interest 
which His Excellency takes in the prosperity of the University; 
his ready, eloquent, and effective advocacy of its claims; and the 
encouragement which he gives to it in various ways, we most 
highly appreciate. We all deeply sympathise with the object of 
his absence, that of welcoming, along with our distinguished 
Viceroy, the Earl Mayo, and the other magnates 
th Wf Duko of t * 1 ' s £> reat country, the second son of our most 
Connaught. ° Gracious and Illustrious Queen Victoria to the 

shores of India. JVe ourselves (I venture to speak 
not only for this large assembly, but for the whole of the 
West of India) most cordially join in that welcome. We, tho 
dwellers on “ Cambay’s strand,” unite our most cordial felicita¬ 
tions with those of our fellow%«bjects sojourning near “Ganges’ 
golden wave” on the arrival, in this distant land, of our Sailor 
Prince, who is gracefully carrying the expression of the imperial 
and personal interest of her Majfsty in all her subjects to the 
remotest places of the globe. We go further than this, and 
humbly bog His Royal Highness to spare as much time as he 
conveniently can for this most populous and rapidly growing 
city, with its numerous and diversified tribes and tongues con¬ 
gregated together, with its capacious and beautiful harbour, 
with a commerce the most valuable of the “ Greater Britain,” 
needing the protection of the Royal Navy, with most curious 
and instructive antiquities within easy reach, some of which 
extend back beyond the Christian era, and with the most pic¬ 
turesque and sublime scenery in its neighbouring isles, hills, and 
mountains. 
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Before making a few general remarks on our University ancl 
its varied studies, and the prospects of education in 
Results of ifldjf, especially in its higher departments, I shall 
briefly advert to the report winch has now been 
read, by order of the Syndicate, by our valued Registrar, Mr. 
Taylor. That report, generally speaking, we must all feel to be 
satisfactory and even gratifying. The only qualification which 
some may be disposed to make of this remark may have refer¬ 
ence to the results of one or two of the examinations held this 
season, which have not altogether come up to our expectations. 
It has certainly been a disappointment, for example, to the public 
as well as to ourselves that, *of S03 candidates who prescuted 
themselves for Matriculation, only 142 have successfully passed 
the examination, while of GOO candidates last year, 250 passed; 
and that of 100 undergraduates who presented themselves at the 
First Examination in Arts, only 84 have passed this year, while 
of 77 candidates last year, 40 passed. I am not prepared to say 
or insinuate in this place, that auy fault exists in any quarter in 
connection with these results. Possibly the great body of the 
candidates who appeared for trial were on no reasonable expect¬ 
ancy fit for entrance into the University. Possibly some incidental 
errors of system may have been made by some of the examiners 
(competent and conscientious though they assuredly' are) either 
in constructing their questions or assigning their marks. The 
time allotted for answering each paper is only 7 three hours, and 
demands should not be made in excess of this time. Candidates 
are entitled to the benefit of egeh of their answers in so far as 
they are correct, while deductions, of course, are to be made for 
errors and defects. Possibly the instructions given to the 
examiners by the Syndicate should be extended, or a conference 
of certain classes of examiners held, as of those both in the first 
and second languages, before the questions to be given are print¬ 
ed, and before the results of examination are declared. Trans¬ 
lations made from English intf) the Oriental languages, and from 
the Oriental languages into English, are certainly a test of the 
knowledge of English, as well as are the questions put and 
answered only in English. Our most satisfactory examination in 
Arts this year was that for the degree of B.A., at which 20 of 46 
candidates passed. The other examinations do not require any 
special remark- The public, I think, may have confidence, from 
the very strictness practised, in the proficiency of our graduates, 
to whatever faculty they belong. 1 distinctly see, both from the 
feeling which I observe among students and the improving ap¬ 
pearances of the colleges, a great increase of graduates in Medi¬ 
cine, Law, and Civil Engineering, who doubtless will promptly 
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obtain employment and remuneration for the services which they 
may render to Government or the community. 

All our prizes and scholarships, we have reason to believe, 
have been salutary stimulants of study and exertion 
SchXrsliijT* dul ' in g the P ils * year, a circumstance which must 
be pleasing to their liberal founders. The essay 
which gained the Manockjee Lirnjee Gold Medal for 1868 is a 
very creditable production. Though it is not an object with 
our University to give instruction in the more mechanical of 
the fine arts, for which we havo in Bombay a separate school, 
founded and endowed by the Jamsetjee family, we have given 
encouragement to the study of architecture, in connection with 
engineering, by prescribing the subject of this essay. We have 
done this, remembering the architectural achievements of India 
in past ages, and that still 

“-ingonuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollifc mores, uec sinit esse feros.” 

The physical geography of India, viewed in connection with 
its history, the subject of the essay for 1869, belongs to our 
course of instruction. Our Sanskrit scholarships, endowed by 
Mr. Bhagawandas Purushottamdas, and by Mr. Vinayakrao 
Jagannath Shankarsket, and our Latin scholarship endowed by 
Cowasji Jehaugier Keadymoney, c.s.i., have proved to be very 
useful. So, doubtless, will be the prize in books established 
through the liberality of one of our European Fellows, the 
Honourable Mr. Ellis, who will be long remembered in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency as a wise, faithfuf, and efficient administrator, and 
as the first successful advocate of an educational cess for this 
country. 

The Sassoon endowment, for a Hebrew scholarship was 
noticed at last Convocation. Tho regulations formed for that 
scholarship will, we hope, encourage the study of a most ancient 
language, on the highest grounds »f undying importance. 

Most gratifying to all our feelings is the commemoration 
through this University of the late Mr. James J. Berkley, one of 
our first Fellows. Looking to the Sahyadri Mountains (literally, 
the “ Range of Difficulty ” ) in our neighbourhood, with the 
courageous eye of true practical science, ho determined to do 
his best to carry over them a pathway for our steam-car¬ 
riages, acting perseveringly on the determined resolution, 
“ Inveniam viam ant faciam.” 

His efforts, through the aid of Providence, were crowned with 
the success which we all appreciate; and we now surmount, 
what at one time were the almost unpassable barrier-walle of 
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the Dakhan, in about an houi- and a quarter, luxuriously seated 
in fleet conveyances, with nothing to do by ourselves but to look 
out from the windows of. our convenient apartments, and admire 
in onr ascent the sublimities of height added to height, and 
depth added to depth, and clothed with all the diversified vege¬ 
table drapery of the tropics. It is pleasing to remember the 
delight which Mr. Berkley took in the work of himself and his 
able associates as it advanced; and how eloquently and forcibly 
lie descanted upon it in this hall before the Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tion, of which he was the president and ornament, and before the 
public of Bombay. 

With respect for the judicious liberality of the Chiefs of 
Junagadh and Nav&nagar, and with tender interest in the loss 
of the young but promising and brave officers Hebbert and 
LaTouche, who fell at the Tobar Hill, we must contemplate the 
endowment which their Highnesses have offered and we have 
accepted. 

I hope that the regulations, now due, for the Gold Medal in 
Law, commemorative of the late Honourable Mr. Justice Forbes, 
one of the most accomplished members of our Civil Service, and 
the ingenious, inquisitive, and successful historian of Gujarat, 
who has done for that interesting and important province what 
Colonel Todd has done for Rajputana, will soon be submitted to 
the Senate. 

Since I came into this room there has been put into my hands 
a gold medal denominated the Chancellor’s Medal, and presented 
to us by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. It is a very beautiful and 
massive medal, and reflects much credit on the Bombay Mint, 
where it was executed. I am sure it will be highly appreciated 
by the youth of this University, afid I hope that when we meet 
here next year, the Chancellor himself will have it in his power 
to put into the hands of some successful student this token of his 
high regard for this University. 

To advert now to more general matters connected with our 
University: I would say that the list of our 
tb^ir U qMMca d Fellows represents every”class of the community, 
tions. European and Native, able to do it service, includ¬ 

ing, besides those appointed jure dignitatis, 
gentlemen of University culture and training; of intimate 
acquaintance with the Oriental languages, manners, and customs; 
of legal, scientific, medical and engineering skill and experience; 
of special influence in large sections of the native community; 
of generous liberality to the University as an institution; of 
qualification as examiners of our entrants and - candidates for 
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degrees; and of marked success in our own graduation, or of 
local academical distinction before this-University was formed. 
Sow, when we have obtained such an extended constituency as 
that which we possess, the annual appointments to the Senate 
need not perhaps be so large as they have been for some years 
past. It is a great mistake to appoint to our Fellowship gentle¬ 
men, whether Natives or Europeans, for the mere enhancement 
of their social position in the community. 


Our bye-laws regulating our curriculum of study have been 
very carefully framed, and should not be interfered 
CsSST - 'with without much deliberate consideration, and 
without being subjected to the test of experience. 
I think that for our Matriculation Examination the prescription 
of a course of reading in general history in one or other of 
our most approved authors (as Fraser-'fytier, Dr. Schmitz, 
Dr. Taylor, and Dr. White) would be better, because more 
comprehensive and generalized, than the prescription by the 
Syndicate of tho four select histories of Greece, Home, England, 
and India, now in use. To this general history I think we 
should add, under the heading of “ General Knowledge,” some 
elementary knowledge of the classification of animals, and of 
tho geological formations revealed in the crust of tho earth. 
Dr. Oldham, the able and enterprising head of the Geological 
Survey of India, has justly complained to the Government of 
India of the want of even tho most rudimental knowledge of 
natural history on the part of many who might otherwise find 
employment connected with that survey, profitable both to 
themselves and the State. Independently of the improvement 
of their observational powers, our young men, by such a study 
of the works of God as I jiow venture to recommend, would 
confer great advantages on their native land. We may bo 
assured that the mineral resom - ces of India will not be fully 
discovered and brought to light till the sons of India themselves 
receive at least such an amount or elementary instruction as that 
at which I have just hinted. I may venture to say, from 
personal knowledge, that His Excellency tho Viceroy feels much 
interest in this matter, as he does in everything likely to call 
forth the natural resources of this great and marvellous country. 


After our next examinations no cognizance, according to 
Vernacular our present bye-laws, will be taken of the vernacu¬ 
lars#* Classical lar languages of India in connection with our 
nguages. higher examinations. In common with some of 
our best liuguists and educationists, European and Native, 1 
{.ersoually regret this circumstauce, though I cordially rejoice in 
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the signal success which has attended our introduction and 
extended use of the classical languages both of the West and of 
the East. Of these classical languages the best for style, and 
the simple, chaste, and appropriate expression of thought, are 
the Latin and Greek; the best for philological science and 
research is the Sanskrit; the best (as an ancient tongue) for 
elevation and sublimity, the Hebrew, with its cognates; and the 
best for richness, power and delicacy, and universality of appli¬ 
cation, the English, drawn from many sources. We deliberately 
include the English among the classical languages. Jacob 
Grimm has justly pronounced it one of the most noble ever nsecl 
for human utterance. It contains wonderful and undying 
creations and compositions, such as those of our Shakespeare and 
Milton, which will be read and studied to the ends of the earth. 

I much regret that we havo not yet included the 
lanjru%e Pcman Persian in the list of our prescribed classical lan¬ 
guages. Tlio proposal to put it in this position 
was lost in the Senate only by a single vote; and it may be yot 
renewed with the prospect of success, as soino who voted against 
it arc prepared to withdraw from it their opposition. Let all 
dubitants in this case listen to what Max Muller says of th<J 
Persian:—“As to Persian; this was long tlio language of the 
most civilized and most advanced nation in Asia. In the first 
centuries of tho Islam, Persians were the teachers of Arabs, and 
among the early Arabic authors many names are found of 
Persian origin. Persian literature again was the only source 
whence, in the East, a taste fo>- tho more refined branches of 
poetry could be satisfied, whether through originals or by the 
medium of translations. In fact, Persian was for a long time 
the French of Asia, and it is still used there as the language of 
diplomatic correspondence. Hence many terms connected with 
literary subjects, or referring to other occupations of a society 
more advanced in civilization are of Persian, i.e., of Arian, origin.” 
To this it has to be added^thab tho principal Muhammadan 
histories of India are in Persian; and that many Persian words 
are found in the Urdu, Kurdish, Turkish, and other Caucasian 
languages. It affords abundant scope for study, from the 
grand epic of Firdausi of the commencement of the eleventh 
century down to the latest authors of Ispahan and Teheran. 
It is through it that wo have to arrive at the definite meaning 
of many Zend and Pehlvi words still but imperfectly understood. 

Of our professional studies, legal, medical, and engineering, 
Professional modifications founded on experience will doubt- 
Stodies. less require from time to time to be made. A 
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new degree in Law, that of Licentiate in Law, has been 
asked by some of our undergraduates. It will, I presume, be 
the duty of the Faculty of Law to advise us, in the first instance 
at least, as to the disposal of this application. I hope that the 
Faculty of Civil Engineering will receive important accessions 
by the introduction into it of the eminent professional gentle¬ 
men just nominated members of our Senate by His Excellency 
the Governor in Council. 

I would now, in conclusion, say a word on the progress of 
the higher education in Western India, during the 
Progre.ss^of forty-one years that I have been connected with 
tion in Bomay!' this country. 1 may say that I witnessed its com¬ 
mencement, for when I arrived in this place thero 
were only about eighty native boys learning the rudiments of 
English in the Native Education Society's school patronized by 
Government, and about the same number in private seminaries 
in the town and island. I remember hearing the gallant, gener¬ 
ous, brave and learned soldier, and accomplished and successful 
political officer, Sir John Malcolm, encouraging the native gen¬ 
tlemen to persevere in the work thus feebly begun, that there 
might be a constituency for the Elphinstone Professors, selected 
from home, when they might arrive. I remember welcoming to 
Bombay the first Elphinstone professor, Dr. John Harkness, who 
was among my own fellow-students and friends at the University 
of Edinburgh, as were Mr. Eisdale, the first academical instruc¬ 
tor in English and the Westerjj sciences in Puna, and Dr. More- 
head, the first Principal of our Grant Medical College. At his 
first lecture, which was an excellent one, Dr. Harkness had 
present, with others, only some half dozen of students, a couple 
of whom were lent to him*fer the occasion from the Mission 
Institution which I myself had before this been instrumental in 
founding. The original supply of students for the higher or 
Collegiate Department of the Elphinstone, or Government Insti¬ 
tution, was principally the production of two most accomplished 
and devoted teachers from Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Hender¬ 
son, afterwards constituted professors, and of whose success in 
teaching, united with that of Dr. Harkness and Mr. Orlebar, a 
Mathematical professor from Oxford, such men as Dr. Bhau Daji 
and Messrs, Dadoba Pandurang and Vinayak Vasudeva are the 
monuments, as Professor Keru Lakshuman Chhatre, one of the 
most accomplished and advanced Mathematicians in India, is of 
Mr. Eisdale’s work at Puna, For what has followed all this, 
both in this presidency and the neighbouring' States, by the 
multiplication of most able Collegiate instructors, I refer you. 
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gentlemen of tlie Senate, to the Reports of the late Board of 
Education, and of the Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Reports of the various Missionary Institutions and Educational 
societies, and to our own Calendars. Due preparation was made 
for the University ; and the University has given a great im¬ 
pulse to the higher education in all our provinces. It has done 
more than this. It has introduced a great improvement in the 
quality of that education. The books prescribed embrace the 
literature and science of the West and East, without those 
eliminations in deference to prejudice and fear of change which 
were too often formerly made, especially in the Government semi¬ 
naries. The consequences are the extension of the 
Results of knowledge of what is of most importance, a com- 
tiott." CJ pai'ison of the different courses of thought and 
discussion and historical representation, the gene¬ 
ration of a more catholic and tolerant spirit, the extension and 
improvement of the native press and native authorship; the 
advancement of popular education, embracing that of females, 
so long neglected, the awakening of salutary inquiry about the 
duty, the deliverance and the destiny of man, and the commence¬ 
ment and progress of important reforms in the Indian commu¬ 
nity, having respect both to the present life and that which is to 
come. With reference to these matters, I was struck with a 
remark made to mea few years ago by a most acute and observ¬ 
ant native gentleman, one of the first Fellows of our University, 
the late Mr. Jagann&tli Shankarshet. “ We must be prepared,” 
he said, “ to take the natural consequences of education as well 
as the gift itself.” What is here witnessed is perhaps more 
conspicuously revealed in another of the sister presidencies, I 
mean that of Bengal. I do not specially allude to any new religi¬ 
ous organizations which have beeu'there formed, on which I do 
not wish to make any observations in this place, either approba¬ 
tory or condemnatory. Let us remember that India is an empire 
with various tribes and tongue of mutual peculiarities and even 
uncongenialities, and not a single homogeneous and consoli¬ 
dated nation. It has several distinct and marked centres of diffu¬ 
sive illumination and civilization. Among these Calcutta, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces, Lahore, Bombay, and 
Madras are the chief. Let Calcutta and its acute, ingenious, and 
in intellectual life not inactive Babus (I have no sympathy with 
the exaggerated and distorted caricature of them made by the 
great Macaulay) act vigorously on Bengal, Behar, Tirahut and 
Orissa and the interesting and but recently appreciated sub- 
Himalayan provinces lying to its north and north-east. Let 
Allahabad, aided by Delhi and Oude, act effectively on the great 
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river valleys, winch were once the seats of ancient Indian power 
and empire. Let Lahore, with its sturdy and determined races, 
deal with the whole country and its environs, of the Pancha- 
nada, now the Punjab, so often referred to in the most ancient 
Indian song. Let Bombay, with the irrepressible power of its 
people, occupy itself with the fair provinces of the Maharashtra., 
in the fullest sense of the word, whether under European or 
Native government, the fertile lands of Gujarat, the less produc¬ 
tive Sindh, the country of the lower Indus; and lot Madras have 
the whole of the Dravidian provinces to the south, so separated 
by language from the Northern provinces, and in which it has 
already accomplished no small measure of good. Let us every¬ 
where provoke one another to zeal and good works. Let us bo 

Dot of Bri- friends of India to its farthest extent, asking the 
tons” y blessing of God on all onr endeavours as an empire, 

as a people, and as supporters of educational, phi¬ 
lanthropic, and divine enterprise, to promote its well-being. 
Let us who are Britons, particularly remember the providential 
obligations imposed upon us by our wonderful, and, to a great 
extent, unsought acquisition of power in this great and 
wondrous land. Let the diffusion and maintenance of light, lifo 
and love be our endeavour, and continuous and bliss-giving 
work. 

Bo these thy trophies, Qokkx of mant isi.es, 

On these high heaven shall shod indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread; 

Wide and more wide, tho heaven-born light shall stream. 

New realms from theo shall catch tho blissful theme. 


TENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable Me. Joshce Gibbs.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—It is, I am sure, a subject of 
sincere regret that the pressure of important business in the 
Northern part of this Presidendy has detained His Excellency 
the Chancellor, and prevented him from presiding over the 
present Convocation. It is an absence we the more regret, as 
the interest he takes in the education of the people over whom 
he rules lias been manifested on so many occasions, while his 
thoughtful care for this University is shown in the foundation 
of that which it is hoped will be its highest prize, the 
Chancellor’s Medal—a distinction which was offered for the 
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first time at the examinations just over, but which I regret the 
Examiners did not feel themselves justified in awarding. 


The present is the Tenth Convocation for conferring degrees, 
, and I think I may be allowed, therefore, in a brief 
ttepast. ieW 1 m anner to review the past, and consider some of 
its results as guides to us for the future. In 1862 
the first degrees were conferred; they consisted of four B.A’s 
and four L.M’s, These were the first eight names on the 
roll of graduates. Since then the numbers have increased 
yearly. Our first M.A’s were conferred in 1865; our first LL.B ’3 
in 1866 and L.C.E’s in 1869. Our rolls show after the degrees 

iTu j JAB:, *¥'; jiuA., ah'; 
L.C.E., 6; while 1,227 students in all have matriculated. In 


reviewing the returns for the past twelve years it appears that 
4,567 students have presented themselves for the Matriculation 
Examination, of whom 1,227 only have been successful. This 
small proportion of passed candidates has often been the subject 
of comment, and blame has been sought to be attached to the 
Examiners for want of system or for over-strictness. Last year 
out of 839 candidates, 142 passed, and in the present year out 
of 877, 142 only were sucessful. Now the main cause of the 
failure of the 735 in the last examination was their being 
unable to qualify in English. I believe those who failed in 
other subjects, and yet qualified in English, were very few 
indeed. You will, gentlemen of the Senate, I feel sure, agree 
with me that Examiners more competent, more conscientious, 
more anxious to do their duty, both by the students as well 
as the University, could not have been chosen, than those 
who examined this yearand yet, without tightening the 
bands of the standard too closely, but after giving every 
chance to the candidates, the result as to numbers appears even 
worse than in the previous year, and has, I am aware, again 
formed the subject of comment. But the almost constant pro¬ 
portion of passed to unpassed which each year’s returns from 
1859 show, to my mind, point but to one cause—not the over¬ 
strictness of the Examiners or a too high standard, but the 
simple fact that the students come up before they are properly 
prepared. They have not profited by the advice of Sir Bartle 
Frere, when Chancellor, not “to attempt to grasp their 
academical honours by hurrying through their studies for the 
examination.” This subject lias led me to inquire into the 
results of the Matriculation at the other Indian Universities. 

t r ? m ^ a3 *-' “ Statistical abstract relating to British 
India, laid before Parliament and made up to March 1869, that 
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in Calcutta the percentage of passed men, calculated for the first 
ten years, is one-half or 50 per cent. In Madras it is greater 
than in Calcutta, being about GO per cent., while in Bombay for 
the same period it is only rather over one-third, or say 34 per 
cent. These statistics have also enabled me to draw your attention 
to another very interesting circumstance; that is, a comparison 
of the numbers who in the first ten years presented themselves 
for Matriculation, compared with the male population included 
in the territorial ranges of the Universities. The figures from 
the same return show the following results :— 

Males. Candidates for Matriculation. 

Calcutta, including Bengal, 

N. W. P., Oude, Punjab, 

Central Provinces, and 
British Bnrmah. 

Madras... ... ... 15,000,000 2,993 or 1 in 5,000 

Bombay, including Sind ... 7,000,000 2,679 or 1 in 2,600 

Now, bearing in mind that under the sister Universities the 
Matriculation Examination is conducted at 33 places by Cal¬ 
cutta, and at 18 by Madras, while we conduct it solely in Bom¬ 
bay, to which place candidates come from Sind and Gujarath in 
the North, the Berars on the N. E., and the confines of Madras 
on the South, we may, I think, congratulate ourselves on the 
greater desire for a University education which the Natives 
under our own Presidency evince than those residing in either of 
tho others. 

The following is a comparative statement of the degrees 
conferred by the three Universities, including the Convocations 
•of 1870 :— 


M.A. 


Calcutta. 

23 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

23 

B.A. 


580 

161 

78 

LL.B. 


291 

62 

16 

B.C.E. 

... 

6 

6 

... 

L.O.E. 


35 

... 

4 

M.D. 

• •• 

_ 4 

1 


B.M. 


15 

2 

... 

L.M. 

— 

126 

1 

22 



1,082 

236 

114 


60,000,000 13,185 or 1 in 4,550 


Here Bombay shows as to numbers at a disadvantage, bnt it 
must be borne in mind that we have, from the first, fixed and 
demanded a higher standard for most of our degrees than have 
Calcutta or Madras—in fact, they have within the last few years 
been raising their standard and are still considering the subject, 
so that any comparison drawn from the proportion of graduates 
to under-graduates would only be liable to mislead. The results 
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of these few comparisons I have drawn between the three Uni¬ 
versities will, I think, satisfy you, gentlemen of the Senate, that 
Bombay has not failed in her duty, that although the number of 
her graduates is small, yet that having from the first fixed high 
standards for her examinations, sho has ensured that those who 
hold her degrees have merited their honours by the soundness 
and extent of their learning. On the report just read by the 
Registrar, I have but few observations to make. The most 
notable fact is that to-day the first European British-born 
subject has been enrolled among the graduates of the University, 
the son of one who long laboured in the cause of education in 
Bombay, who was a Fellow of this University, and a frequent 
Examiner of its students, and whose sudden removal from the 
scene of his labours was a matter of deep regret. 

I next notice the submission for competition of two new prizes 
. besides the Chancellor’s Medal, viz., the James 
rlie ' s ' Berkley Gold Medal, unfortunately not awarded, 
and the Ellis Scholarship for the best proficient in English in 
the B.A. Examination, which has been won by a Muhammadan 
gentleman of the Khojah sect—one of two brothers who, having 
broken through the strong sectarian prejudices of their race, 
have competed in the ranks of the educated youth of the Presi¬ 
dency, and have both succeeded in their object. Some important 
changes have been made in the regulations. The Senate, 
approving of the measures proposed by the Syndicate, have dme 
away with special examinations ^or the various scholarships and 
prizes and have attached them to the general examination—a 
course which, without lowering the standard required for their 
acquisition, is from convenience and economy much to be desired; 
all graduates in law have also bifen now permitted to compete 
for honours, and thus a greater impetus has been given for the 
study of the higher branches of legal science. These, gentlemen, 
seem to me to be the only observations the report calls for. 
Since I have come to this Convocation a letter has been placed 
in my hands with a request that I should notice it to you at this 
assembly. I have great pleasure in doing so, though it is an 
irregularity, as for such a course I have two precedents. I will, 
with your permission,state the purport of this letter, which is that a 
sum of Rs. 6,000 in 5 per cent, notes is tendered to the Univer¬ 
sity for acceptance,—the interest, Rs. 300 a year, to be devoted 
to a scholarship of Its. 25 a month to be called the “ Aruould 
’Scholarship,” in n.emoiy of Sir Joseph Arnonld, who so long 
and ably presided as one of the Judges of the late Supreme and 
present High Court, the said scholarship to be held by the 
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graduate who successfully passes the LL.B. Examination with 
the highest number of marks for a paper on Hindu and 
Muhammadan law. This is another instance of the yearly 
increase of the endowments of this University. 


And now, gentlemen, let us in conclusion see what answer the 
What the Uni- experience of the past ten years enables us to make 
versity has to the questions suggested by your late Chancellor 
achieved. i n his first address. Has the University answered 
the great end for which it was founded, viz., “ the encouragement 
of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations 
within this Presidency in the pursuit of a regular and liberal 
course of education ” ?—have those who have won its laurels 
proved themselves true children of their Alma Mater ?—has the 
University established its reputation by providing men fit to be 
teachers of its students ?—has it prqved, as Sir Bartle Frere 
hoped it would prove, that Oriental intellect is not worn out; 
that while it possesses great capacity to receive and retain 
knowledge, it also has the power to analyse and combine, that it 
can now produce tho same results of a high order of intellect as 
those of which the ancient literature of the country gives such 
abundant evidence ?—above all, has it produced men who, while 
rising high in the ranks of scholastic ability and scientific 
learning, have shown themselves valuable citizens of the world ? 
I trust the results of our past experience enable us to answer 
much of this in the affirmative. Already have three of the pro¬ 
fessorial chairs been filled fro« its graduates, besides many of 
those important posts, the headships of the High Schools; 
papers on abstruse questions have been produced; the ranks 
of the Bar and the Medical Services of the State have been re¬ 
cruited from its alumni. Thesehre indeed subjects for sincere con¬ 
gratulations- But doubts have been breathed as to 
whether the University will turn out as valuable 
citizens of the 'World as did Professors Bell 
and Henderson, Harkness and Green, in the days of the old 
Elphinstone institution; it has been hinted that our best men 
will prove to be but pedants; that, however full of classical 
and mathematical learning they may be, they are not so well 
fitted for mixing with the world, for taking their part in the 
government of the country, or for forming for their country a 
healthy and just public opinion, as were those who‘preceded 
them in their educational career. I mention these doubts as 
existing, and therefore as being worthy of a careful investiga¬ 
tion by teachers, by graduates, and by students. At home most 
of our boat men in all the professions, in Parliament and in the 
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State, are drawn from our Universities ; and while wo have 
had our pedants, men from whose vast yet silent labours those 
training in the great schools at home have derived most im¬ 
portant help, yet the leading men in England as a rule have 
been trained for their future distinguished careers by the Uni¬ 
versities. Let it be so with us; let it not be said that the 
University here is unable to produce public men as well as its 
sisters in Great Britain and Irelaud. It has succeeded in 
raising the moral tone of our youth, as all w'ho have been 
engaged in carrying on the government of this Presidency will 
heartily acknowledge. Let us add to this; let us ondeavour 
more prominently to induce in our students habits of active 
thought and independence of opinion, which, if combined with 
personal modesty, will lead to success in the world—success not 
only for the individual, but suoccss for tho country at large. 


ELEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Bib W. R. Fitzgerald,. M.A., D.C.L., G.G.S.I.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—I am 
little fit, from somewhat severe indisposition, which oppresses 
me even as I speak, to address you on the present occasion, and 
I fear therefore that the difficulty which is always felt in this 
room of making the voice heard will prevent my words from 
being audible, even to those who are nearest to me, upon an 
occasion when I should wish who* I say to reach the more distant 
parts of the chamber where the younger members of this assembly 
are seated. But upon this the last occasion that I shall have an 
opportunity of presiding over your Convocation, I have thought 
that I should be wanting in respect to you, and in duty to the 
University, if I devolved this duty upon my friend near me, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and I gladiv avail myself of my privilege to 
address you in order that I n&y, before I say farewell, make my 
acknowledgments to tho authorities of the University, who have 
made, during the whole time I have been here, my office as 
Chancellor practically a sinecure, so that I have been called upon 
only to preside over your annual meetings and express my sym¬ 
pathy with your labours. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I desire to tender 
my warmest thanks for the assistance you have upon every 
occasion rendered to me, and for the zeal, ability, and judgment 
with which you have fulfilled the duties of your high office. To 
the distinguished scholar who held the same post which you, 
Sir, now fill, at the time when I arrived in this country, and who 
has since been appointed to preside permanently over one of the 
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most distinguished of tlie academical institutions of his native 
country, I was much indebted for the constant and sedulous 
attention he paid to the interests of the University. To your 
predecessor, whom I also sec present, I would tender my hearty- 
acknowledgments, and I am sure I speak only the sentiments of 
everybody around me when I say that we arc all glad to see 
Dr. Wilson once more among us, invigorated, and as young as over, 
and as desirous to fulfil the same loving .labours which have 
marked his course hitherto in the promotion of the welfare, moral 
and social, of the population of India. But, Sir, before I make the 
more general observations which are dictated by the recollection 
that this is the last occasion on which I shall address yon, there 
are some particular remarks suggested by a perusal of the records 
of examinations in the past years which I wish to address to the 
younger members of this University. From the reports which I 
have perused to-day, it appears that in some respects the position 
of this University is satisfactory and improving. 

As regards the Matriculation Kxarniuation it is satisfactory 
to find that there are less failures this year than in the one that 
has immediately preceded it. There are forty-one less candi¬ 
dates than there were last year, hut ninety-five'iaore candidates 
have passed, showing that young men who have come up to 
begin their studies at the University have come up hotter pre¬ 
pared ; and it is a source of unmixod gratification to me, as I 
am sure it must ho to every one who has the interests of the 
University at heart, that this result has been obtained, not by 
any lowering of our standard or requiring less information or 
less acquirements on the part of the candidates, hut from the 
fact that the institutions throughout the country in which the 
preliminary education of ou* students is obtained, are success¬ 
fully fulfilling the objects for which they were founded. I wish. 
Sir, I could say that every other fact which has been disclosed 
to me by a perusal of the records of past years was equally a 
subject of gratification, but there is one point upon which I 
desire to say a few words of warning and counsel to those who 
come to this University to receive these academical honours. 

I find too much reason to believe that- most of the young 
men who come up to this University are content 
With’foi’t Tuc- wifc ^ tileir iirsfc successes, and consider that in 
cess—a spirit taking their first degree they have done all that 
he thankful“ ?d is necessary. I find that out of 110 candidates 
who have passed here and obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, only twenty-four, or about one-fifth, 
have taken the degree of Master of Arts. Of these twenty- 
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four Masters of Arts only sis obtained honours in the first 
class, aud of twenty-five who have obtained the degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Laws there have only been five who have obtained first 
class honours. Similarly, of ten Licentiates of Medicine only five 
have obtained the first class, while of those who have obtained 
the degree of Licentiate of the College of Civil Engineers, not 
one has obtained first class honours. Now, what has been the 
result of this ? Why, that the Forbes Medal, founded in 1868 
in connection with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, has never 
in the course of four years been awarded to a single student, 
and the gold medal, which it was a pleasure to me to offer 
to the University, and which the University did me the honour 
of accepting, in connection with the degree of Master of Arts, 
that again for the second year has not been awarded. Now I 
argue from this, and I think it may be fairly inferred, that those 
who come to this University are content to look to the first 
honour they obtain as the only object for which they come to the 
University. They look upon the honour as a sort of certificate 
which will enable them to obtain preferment and emolument, and 
do not seek to obtain University honours for the sake of learn¬ 
ing aud intellectual culture. Now I think that this is a source 
of very serious regret to everybody who has the interests of 
this University at heart. A very illustrious citizen of the city 
of London, in days long gone by, Sir Thomas Gresham, erected 
a fountain near the residence of the chief magistrate, with a 
stone shelf upon which the weary porters could lay their loads 
while resting, and upon this stone was inscribed the legend 
“ Rest and be thankful.” Now it appears to me that the junior 
members of the University treat the learning they acquire pretty 
much as the overloaded porter tr$aj»s his load. They are content 
to be relieved at the earliest moment from their labours and 
be at ease, and think the sooner this is obtained the better; and 
then, like the weary labourer - , their motto is “Rest and be 
Strive after thankful.” Now I would impress upon my young 
knowleds-o for friends not to look on the honours they may gain 
its own sake. j n w ] la t J may call a sordid light; not to regard 

the honours of the University merely as an introduction or a 
certificate of character or competency, and desirable only from 
what may be termed their commercial value; to do this is to 
introduce into the Temple of Learning the spirit of the market 
and the exchange. I would have them consider that the honours 
which they here obtain are but the first step on the ladder of 
learning. Their first course here is really their probation, a 
training that will fit them for greater efforts and for higher 
culture, which, if steadhy and earnestly continued, will develop 
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in their minds the taste for all that is refined, the love of what 
is wise and good, and place them in communion with the 
Jofty spirits who, in every language of the world, have em¬ 
balmed their thoughts in the precious literature which has 
come down to us. I would have them not consider the benefits 
which the University confers as limited to that scroll of parch¬ 
ment which I have handed to them to-day, ro he valued as a 
certificate of a certain proficiency in various kinds of knowledge, 
but as an earnest of future progress and renewed labour, re¬ 
membering, above all, the latter words that I addressed to them 
when conferring their degrees upon them —“ that ever hereafter, 
in their lives and conversation, they would prove themselves 
worthy of the distinction which the University had conferred 
upon them.” Now, don’t let me he misunderstood. I do not 
wish them to think that I undervalue these distinctions for their 
own sake. They have a certain practical value in the eyes of 
the world as rendering them eligible for employment and profita¬ 
ble occupations in life, and the struggle of life is so keen that 
every advantage which can aid them in their future is rightly to 
he prized: I would only have them not to prize their learning 
only for what it can bring ; let them strive after knowledge for 
its own sake.' In this, as in every other pursuit and aim, their 
cry should be “ Higher, and higher yet! ” and if they persevere, 
Benefits of g reat indeed will be their reward. And now let 
University edu- mo say a few more general words to the assembly 
cation. ag £ 0 tkg prospects of academic institutions in 

this country. Each year that I,have been in India I have been 
more and more convinced of the incalculable value of the Uni¬ 
versity that we have established. Prominent among the many 
advantages which have flowed from British rule in India, I look 
upon Universities as institutisitf which are day by day conferring 
the widest and the greatest possible benefits upon the natives of 
this country. It is not merely that the University diffuses among 
the population a thirst for knowledge and an intellectual culti¬ 
vation that was before unattainable to them, but it is preparing 
and fitting a class of men well fitted to render public service to 
their country in every department of the State. I have often 
thought that Europeans in this country are very much given to 
try everything by the hard and fast rules of a European 
standard that our system of government, our legislation, our 
administration, are not sufficiently imbued with the spirit which 
enlists the sympathies of the natives of this country, and which 
those who love their country would like to see exhibited; and I 
therefore rejoice to see a class of men growing up who neces¬ 
sarily possess athorough knowledge of thewants and the wishes of 
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the people of tlieir country, and who combine that knowledge with 
the refined education and more sober habits of thought which a 
European education gives. I believe that it is in this,—in train¬ 
ing a class of men who will in future times, perhaps in no distant 
future, largely administer the affairs of their country in the 
various departments,—that a pervading and beneficial influence 
is being established by the University, which even already is 
beginning to be felt. But there is another benefit which I think 
will be specially felt in this country from the establishment of 
University education. It is very difficult to explain to you, 
gentlemen, here, the influence of University education on Euro¬ 
pean society—I speak now of its social, not intellectual influence. 
The fact that a man has belonged to the same University appears 
to establish a relation between individuals which is at once recog¬ 
nised. Thus, when a man takes a high position in literature, 
science, art, or politics, there are hundreds who eagerly say “ I 
was with him at Oxford, or at the same College with him at 
Cambridge.” In this country, where you have so many religions 
and so many social distinctions which separate you so widely one 
from the other, every incident is of infinite value that may tend 
to lessen or obliterate them. Everything that tends to bring you 
together is to be encouraged and cherished; and I do not doubt, 
as years roll on, and social and historic recollections begin to 
cluster round our young University, a liko feeling of academic 
brotherhood will arise among you; you will cherish the feelingthat 
you belong to the same Alma Mater, and that feeling will establish 
among the alumni of this University the same sympathy, cordi¬ 
ality, and good-will which is ever found among the sons of the 
ancient Universities of England. I must now bring my observa¬ 
tions to a close, but there remains to me one duty—a painful duty, 
but yet a grateful one, upon this my’" lasc appeai’ance amongst you 
as your Chancellor,—to bid you farewell. I cannot look forward, 
as long as my pulses beat, to lead a life of indolence or ease,— 
such a life would be incompatible with my habits and my tastes. 
I trust I may, if I am spared, yet devote some years to the active 
duties of a public life. It may be, although I may not be clothed 
with official responsibility, in my power to render some service 
to the country in the affairs of which I have administered for 
the last five years, and show the interest, the lively interest, I 
shall ever take in the welfare, both moral and'social, of its people. 
I have already said that I believe one of the great benefits of 
this University is that it is daily training up men who will here¬ 
after be able to devote themselves in the various walks of life to 
the advancement of their country. There may be some who listen 
to me to-day who may be able hereafter to realise this aspiration. 
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and I would have them remember mo as one who, though severed 
from them by sea and by clime, will be ever ready to assist their 
efforts to advance the interests of their country, and 1 would 
assure them that they may ever rely upon my most cordial co¬ 
operation. And now, Mr. Vice Chancellor, Gentlemen of the 
Senate, and Members of the University, it remains for me only to 
conclude with the wish —Floreat Academia j and with these part¬ 
ing words I wish you all farewell. 


TWELFTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sir P. E. Wodehocse, K.C.B.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It 
affords me much pleasure, on this the first occasion of my having 
the honour to take part in the proceedings of this University, to 
think that in the report we have just heard read, there is much 
that must be satisfactory as regards the past, and as regards 
the future very encouraging to those by whom I am surrounded 
to persevere in the efforts they have long been making to spread 
the benefits of education among the people of this Presidency. 

And first I will notice, though indeed it stands last 
11 ^ i *®“ er0HS in the report, the very generous donation which 
in the course of last year tho University received 
from His Highness the Rao of Hutch. I do not forget that the 
thanks of the University were duly tendered with their accept¬ 
ance of the gift, but standing here as I do on the occasion, and 
being as it were for the time the mouthpiece of the Government, 
and in this case, of those whom I have the honour to address, 
it would ill become me to {Jhss over in silence this generous 
donation. It is not alone for tho money that the gift is so valu¬ 
able. It is still more acceptable as the indication of the interest 
taken by the Rao in the efforts winch HerMajesty’s Government 
is making to extend education, as the pledge that he is anxious 
to assist his own subjects in obtaining education, and finally as 
a proof that he will be ready to give protection and encourage¬ 
ment to those who after the satisfactory completion of their 
studies may return to his territories. Our best thanks are there¬ 
fore due to His Highness, and we may trust that his example 
may well find willing followers. Turning to the statement given 
in this report cf the result of the Matriculation Examination, it 
is very gratifying to observe the greatly increased proportion 
which the successful candidates bear to the whole number 
examined, when contrasted with the results of former years. It 
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may be assumed as good evidence of the increased assiduity 
of the teachers, and of their desire to save their pupils from 
the expense and mortification of an unsuccessful competition, 
by imparting to them a sound and good elementary education. 
It is satisfactory also to notice the gradual but decided increase 
in the number of schools whence students are sent for Matricu¬ 
lation, an increase tending to show that the means of obtaining 
good education are not confined to the few great towns, but 
are being gradually extended to the remote parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. Indeed candidates have been admitted from beyond 
those limits, from Akola in Berar and from Indore, and we 
may hope that in future years our institutions may extend their 
usefulness to an increasing number of the educated classes of 
Central India and of Nagpur and Berar. The report also 
mentions another fact, from which I hope we shall be justified in 
drawing a favourable augury. It shows that a very fair number 
of the successful candidates was educated by means of private 
tuitiou. It may be hoped that this is in some degree to be 
accepted as a sign that the wealthier classes, those who can afford 
to provide their children with private tuitiou, are becoming more 
alive to the value of education, and are disposed to meet the cost 
of it. It has been represented to me that hitherto 
weaUhy at0th6 nia ’ n hulk of those who seek education in our 
schools and Colleges are young men of very limited 
circumstances and that the wealthy and independent sections of 
society have regarded the improvement of their minds with indif¬ 
ference. This is much to be regretted and cannot fail to be most 
discouraging to those whose best efforts are exerted for promoting 
the spread of learning. They must feel that the success of their 
endeavours is very limited,as long as the affluent and independent 
classes choose to remain wholly indifferent to the attractions'of 
literature. It must make them fear that literature and education 
are not sought for their own aslves. But for myself I would go 
further, and warn such classes that their indifference is not only 
illiberal but suicidal. One hears much of the immutability of 
things in India, and no doubt the impediments to serious changes 
are very great; but I cannot bring myself to believe that they are 
insuperable,—I cannot think that rail-roads, telegraphs and this 
very education which we are striving to promote, will altogether 
fail to effect changes. The wealthy and independent may out of 
apathy neglect the opportunities offered to them, but other 
resolute and energetic spirits will eagerly snatch at them, nay, will 
make them the means of their own advancement. It is but a few 
weeks since the Governor-General stated his conviction that the 
British Government fully desired to maintain the position and 
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independence of the native princes. I think there may with 
equal truth be enunciated a similar desire on our part to see the 
wealthy and influential members of native society preserving 
their ascendancy and independence. But it most be done by them¬ 
selves, the Government cannot do it for them. If they persist 
in permitting their inferiors to pass them on the career of 
learning, they will have but themselves to blame, and when 
too late they will have cause to regret their apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence. With the advantages with which their historical posi¬ 
tion and social connexions surround them, it becomes them to 
take the lead in self-advancement and education and fit them¬ 
selves for dealing with difficulties which the advance of education 
amongst the masses will bring with it. There is one feature in 
the report which strikes me as being very singular, and that is 
the apparent unpopularity of the study of law. I had always 
thought that in this country a recourse to law was the most popu¬ 
lar of remedies, but certainly the study of it seems to occupy the 
attention of very few students, for only one Degree has been con¬ 
ferred in that Faculty. It is to be regretted very much that such 
should be the case. I have heard it stated that a year or two ago 
the examination for law was made somewhat hard, but even if it, 
should be the case, I cannot accept it as a reason for the abandon¬ 
ment of the study. The case of the medical profession is very 
different; the students are much more numerous and they have 
obtained a singular degree of success. Out of the comparatively 
limited number of those who came up for examination, a very largo 
proportion have obtained thei? degrees. With regard to Civil 
Engineering I think the Government is at present placed in a 
somewhat singular position. It seems to be thought the business 
of Government to provide employment for those who acquire the 
theory in our schools. There Ve certain circumstances connected 
with the Civil Engineering College at Poona which, without any 
disrespect to such institutions, giye it something of the nature 
of a school of industry; and the industry there inculcated is one 
which in the present state of demand can only find an outlet for 
its application in the Government Department of Public Works- 
works canned on more or less under the control of Govern¬ 
ment. I believe there is a feeling among the heads of the College 
and those interested in it, that there is not sufficient encourage¬ 
ment given by those who represent the Government in the 
Department of Public Works to those who distinguish themselves 
at the Civil Engineering College. But, on the other hand, I for 
one, cannot wonder that there should be some objections on the 
part of our Public Works officers to entrust to theoretic students 
who have no practical experience important works throughout 
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the country. They will not naturally risk their own reputation 
upon the efforts of those who, however cleverly taught at the 
College, cannot possibly have auy real practical acquaintance 
with the works to be constructed- I hope it may be found practi¬ 
cable to follow up this theoretical training by a practical instruc¬ 
tion in the lower grades of the Department, after which there 
might be an examination as to what they can really do. I hope 
the Government will see its way to adopting something of this 
kind; for without it there will be a great deal of dissatisfaction 
Employment an( ^ discouragement given. On this occasion, if 
of incUaus and you will permit me, I will in a few words explain 
Englishmen. m y views, my personal views, as to the position 
that I consider the Government to hold in respect to educa¬ 
tion in this country, and more particularly as to the position 
in which the Government stand towards those who take ad¬ 
vantage of that education. It is a matter of great importance 
and one which it is very desirable we should clearly under¬ 
stand before matters proceed further. It appears to me that 
some of those who take advantage of the education afforded them 
by Government entertain the belief that they rather confer a 
favour upon us by availing themselves of the instruction offered 
to them, and that we are bound at once without furthor question 
to take care of thorn and provide them with maintenance when 
they have finished their education. It must he clear that, if edu¬ 
cation spreads, as we all hope it will, and if the number of schools 
increases every year, it is impossible for us to offer employment 
to all who look forward to it. fBut there is another point. At 
present, and for some years past, it has pleased Providence to 
entrust the affairs of India to the British nation. The area of 
our territory in this country, and the extent of our responsibility 
have been gradually increasing^ whether we desired it or not. 
We are bound to keep in view that we are the Government of 
the British nation, and. that \|e are placed here to regulate, con¬ 
trol, preserve harmony, and, as far as we possibly can, promote 
the happiness of all the many races and classes who inhabit this 
country. In time we, like all that has preceded us, must pass 
away. But so long as we remain, and so long as the Government 
continues in our hands, it must ever he a British Government, 
conducted on British principles. Our acts must be such as are 
considered sound, and wise, and honest in England. It follows 
therefore that while we ought to avail ourselves freely of the 
services of able and distinguished natives of India, we cannot 
cease to introduce and promote to high office a certain proportion 
of our countrymen from England adequate to sustain the national 
spirit of our Government. 
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In the matter of salaries also it is very essential that at the 
outset we should guard against misapprehension 
Why Knglisb- and disappointment. To me it appears to he most 
Higher* sulnnts. improbable, that if the admission to the higher 
posts of native gentlemen should become general 
the present scale of salaries could be maintained; nor would 
it be reasonable. We are here no doubt about it—we are here 
now, and to my mind we ever shall be. as foreigners. The 
climate and other circumstances make it impossible for us, 
English, at any time to become what is commonly called natural¬ 
ized in this country. We cannot have therefore in India most 
of those enjoyments and advantages which exists in our own 
country, and which the Natives of this country in Government 
employ can rely upon. We cannot have our children educated 
here, we cannot maintain the same style of living as we are 
accustomed to at the cost which we can in your own country. 
In 'the ordinary domestic life of an English public servant, 
separation from children is commonly the first incidence of im¬ 
portance- Sickness probably follows. Sickness which at home 
serves to draw closer all family ties, becomes here in most cases 
the signal for separation ; in not a few the separation is final. 
The ordinary termination to the official career in India is to 
return to England with moderate means to commence life anew. 
For all these drawbacks the only remedy has hitherto been 
money—a poor one no doubt, but a better probably will not be 
found,—and so it has happened that the salaries of the princi¬ 
pal public servants have been* fixed at the present rates. In 
what way then do these considerations apply to the natives of 
India serving in their own country ? 1 cannot see that they 
have any application whatever. Their case should be compared 
to that of our own countrymea similarly employed at home. We 
shall do no injustice if we apply the same principles to both. It 
may be that the position of the permanent servants of the Crown 
at home is imperfectly known here. The mass of public servants 
on entering the service of the Crown in Eflgland receive a 
salary commencing with £100 per annum or less than Its. 100 
per mensem. They work on for forty years, rising to the 
highest stations in their respective departments. They arc 
entrusted with business affecting the whole world—most con¬ 
fidential and intricate—and at the end of the forty years they 
arrive at a salary of £1,000. That is a fair description of the 
position of public servants of the best ability and educatiou in 
England. Therefore, it is naturally quite unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the British Government here would be justified in im¬ 
posing upou the people of the country for the payment of their 
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own fellow-countrymen higher salaries than we charge our own 
people at home for the maintenance of those who serve them. I 
hope, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that those who can hear me among 
the Native gentlemen present will fully see that it is their 
duty and their interest to take advantage of the education 
offered at this University. And so far as Government is able to 
make use of their services, it will not fail to do so. But no 
exaggerated notion of the salaries to which they may be entitled 
should be drawn from comparison of the payments made to 
Englishmen who are serving the Crown in a foreign country. 
I trust that those educated here may not be content with the 
instruction afforded to themselves, but will endeavour to spread 
it amongst all the people of this land. By so doing they will 
hasten the advent of the return of self-rule, if that is to be desired. 
I would add one word more. I have shown that ho exaggerated 
notions of the salary to which Native students are entitled in the 
Government service ought to be entertained; but there is a further 
mistaken notion which I believe is not uncommon amongst those 
to whom we have offered the advantages of education to which 
I wish to advert. Many of you, gentlemen, aro inclined to think 
that the close of your College career closes at once the necessity 
for further effort on your part for further instruction. This is 
not so. The education given you here is but the basis on which 
you should build your own self-improvement. Wo 
lightenmeutthe cannot carry on the status pupillaris for ever. It 
precursor of na- rests with you to complete the work begun here, 
ment* Gov0 "‘’ and if you look forward to the day when the Gov¬ 
ernment of this country is to be in your bands, it 
is not only necessary that the governing classes should be educated 
and enlightened, but that the governed should be as a nation so 
improved as to co-operate with you in accepting honestly and 
intelligently the principles of administration upon which the 
fabric of society and Government is built. When that day of 
general enlightenment shall come, and not till then, we shall be 
ready to wish you adieu and leave these shores with the con¬ 
sciousness that our work is done. 


THIRTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Sir P. E. Wodeiioose, K.C.B.) 
Gentlemen of the Senate,—I can assure you it affords me 
University sincere pleasure to be able to preside this day on 
er*l!t " 8 of" Sir 0ccas ' 011 of the dedication of this noble Hall to 

Cowasjoe Ja- purposes to which I hope it may be dedicated for 
hangier. many generations to come, forming as it does but 
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a portion of the many magnificent buildings, in connection 
with the education of the people of this country which are 
now in the course of erection in this vicinity. It has been 
the fortune of Bombay, whenever it felt in want of institutions 
adapted to the advancing civilization of the age, to find among 
its own citizens those who were both ready and proud to devote 
to the supply of these wants large contributions from the wealth 
which their energy and ability and experience have enabled 
them to accumulate. In connection with the present building 
I may make a few remarks. As soon as ic was found that the 
University of Bombay could be called into existence, and that a 
suitable building should be provided for it, a gentleman, dis¬ 
tinguished by his great generous liberality, Sir Cowasjee Jehan- 
gier, at once came forward and tendered to the Government of 
the day tho sum of £10,000 on the condition that they should 
supply what further sums might be needed for completing the 
buildings, and also that no other private subscriptions should be 
admitted in aid of the undertaking. Government unreservedly 
accepted the terms, and the result is before you this day. The 
first step addressed to tho accomplishment of the design was 
to obtain from Sir Gilbert Scott, the eminent architect, proper 
designs and plans for the building in 1864; but, from various 
difficulties which arose in respect of the total sum wanted, and 
other arrangements, it appears that no real progress was made 
with the undertaking until near the close of the year 186S, the 
then Governor, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, in the presence of the 
late lamented Viceroy of India, "fjord Mayo, laid the foundation- 
stone of the University Hall of Bombay. From that time to 
the present, as the work has gone on, the whole charge of its 
construction and superintendence has been in the hands of 
officers of our own Presidency: The working drawings were 
contributed by Mr. Molecy, of the Architectural Engineer’s De¬ 
partment of PublicWorks; the detailed superintendence through¬ 
out has been in the hands of Mr. Makund Bamchandra, Assist¬ 
ant Engineer in the Public Works Department, who as many 
here can testify, devoted himself with the greatest assiduity to 
the completion of the building. The general charge of the whole 
has been of course in the hands of Colonel Fuller, the Architectu¬ 
ral Engineer to the Government of Bombay. Of the good work 
which he has been able to render in that capacity it is hardly 
necessary for me now to speak. All these gentlemen whom I have 
mentioned must feel proud and delighted at the conclusion of 
their labours in connection with this building, and they have, I 
consider, the strongest possible claim upon your gratitude and 
your thanks. Before closing my remarks upon this part of the 
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subject, I hope that the Semite and those connected with the 
University will feel disposed to join me in proposing that this 
building henceforth be called the Cowasjee Jehnngier Hall of 
the University of Bombay. Other buildings will spring up 
around it, no doubt, but the Hall will stand alone; and having 
regard to that gentleman’s well-directed beneficence I think my 
request is a fair and moderate one. The other buildings on the 
front of Bombay aro now advancing to completion, and when 
that time comes there will be few cities in the world able to 
present an equally magnificent spectacle. There is, however, 
one building not yet begun, although the Government is pledged 
to the building of it. t think we ought to feel great regret 
because of the absence of this building—perhaps even feel we 
have acted rather unworthily by not carrying out our pledges iu 
regard to it. Gentlemen, I allude to the School of Arts. Very 
many years ago—indeed, before the Queen’s Government was 
established here—a gentleman well known to this community, 
Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy, undertook to endow a School of Arts 
in Bombay in a fit and proper manner, on the condition that 
Government should provide a suitable building. The endow¬ 
ment has been drawn from many years, yet the Government has 
done nothing respecting its part of the bargain. I hope, 
gentlemen, that this reproach will not long attach fairly to us; 
but that in the course of a short time the School of Arts will 
take its place among the other educational buildings of the City 
of Bombay. When that time arrives I think the City of 
Bombay may fairly pause in its career of architectural adornment; 
its inhabitants may well consider that sufficient has been done 
for many years to come—more, at all events, than many of the 
present company will live to see. It has been my fortune to 
see many of the largest cities in fntlia, but I think that though 
others may boast of greater antiquity, and have more interest¬ 
ing objects to show in them, yet I consider that there is no city 
in India which can take precedence of Bombay in respect of 
public buildings of superior architecture. I am aware, gentle¬ 
men, that it is customary on these occasions for the Chancellor 
of the University to review, as it were, the educational operations 
of the past year. But it seems to me but the other day when 
I had a similar opportunity of addressing the Convocation of 
this University, and of expressing my views upon some of the 
more prominent points connected with education in India. I 
feel, therefore, that I should be unnecessarily intruding upon 
your patience if I were again to enter into details of opinions 
upon these points. You have just heard the report which Mr. 
Taylor has read, and as you can all draw your owu inferences 
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from what lias taken place, I may be spared from making any 
comments upon it. 

I trust, however, that I may be permitted to depart a little— 
or perhaps to a great extent—from the ordinary 
^Lo«a Dirtnrb- traditions of those Convocations, and to address 
myself to what I believe is at present the promi¬ 
nent and absorbing topic of interest in this community. I 
allude to the disturbed state of the city of Bombay. I am 
anxious that it should be known that Government is in no 
way indifferent to the character of the city, is in no way 
indifferent to the sufferings and losses of life and property 
which some of the community have sustained. But I confess 
that I needed some experience of tho actual course of these 
events in order to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
position of Government, and as to what were the powers imme¬ 
diately within its reach in dealing with these disturbances. 
And I say that it finds there is no simple and efficient and 
practical punishment which can be instautly applied to those 
creating riots in this city. I say further that there is no power in 
the Legislature of this Government to provide, off-hand, full legal 
powers to do what is necessary on the spot for keeping down such 
disturbances. I believe prompt punishments to be the essence 
of dealing with disturbances of this nature. I find also that 
there is apparently a general disinclination to take an active part 
in the operations of the established police of the city; that 
there is a disposition to leavo them to cope as they best can 
with all the distui-bances—disturbances breaking out first in one 
quarter and then in another! Yet, wherevor they may be, tho 
police are expected to do all the work ! Such being the case, 
and when they have been harassed *from morning till night, so 
that they have no rest whatever, yet they find themselves sub¬ 
jected to bitter and ungenerous criticisms for what they cannot 
possibly help. And, moreover, they feel their labours prolonged 
and increased by exaggerated statements of what has occurred, 
and which only tend to keep up the sensation in the town. I 
believe that the events of the past few days have proved that 
such is the case. Then turn to tho aid which Government can 
give the police under such circumstances—I mean the legal aid. 
What does it appear to be ? It appears to be that Government 
must have recourse to what in England, aud, so far as I have 
seen, to what in other countries governed on English principles, 
is always approached with the greater caution—with the fullest 
possible consideration for wbat may be the result, that is, the 
interposition of the military aid to support the police ! No step 
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more serious can be taken, and no such step ought to he taken 
without a thorough conviction of the consequences that may 
ensue. At the same time, gentlemen, feeling that such is the case— 
feeling that this is the assistance to which alone the police must 
look, and being fully aware that the festival termed the Mohur- 
rum is close at hand, the Government is sensible that it cannot 
possibly expect the police to sustain for many days together 
their prolonged exertions, and to alone preserve the public 
peace. We feel we must support them, and therefore, after full 
consideration, it has determined that upon this occasion—I say 
“ on this occasion ” distinctly,—the processions usual in the 
Moburrum festival are not to take place. I hope and trust that 
we shall have, as we have a right to expect, the assistance of all 
honest and good rnon, of all classes, to put an end to these dis¬ 
turbances. But we do not trust to the offorts of independent 
people outside. We yesterday decided that troops must be sent 
for in such numbers that further attempts at violence will be put 
an end to. The consequence is as the result of yesterday’s 
orders, that one regiment is now' in Bombay, half a European 
regiment will be here this evening, and cavalry will be here to¬ 
morrow. The movement of the military has been effected with 
the greatest promptitude by the authorities. I feel there may be 
some here who will say that this is not tho proper place for such 
observations as I have addressed to you, but if such be your 
opinion I must beg your forgiveness. My object has been to 
satisfy the people of this country, here in the presence of the 
leading members of every class <ff society, that the Government 
was fully alive to its duty of protecting life and property, while 
fully commiserating with those who have suffered, and was pre¬ 
pared to do its duty to the utmost Ruling these disturbances. 

I shall not trespass on your patience further upon this occa¬ 
sion, but, reverting to the business of the day, invite you to join 
in the hope and prayer thatf under Providence, this building, 
with the aid of the enlightened Professors who are likely to be 
engaged on it, may for many generations to come be regarded as 
an honour to the city, and that it will long tend to assist in the 
moral and social improvement of the people of India. 


FOURTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Tue Honogable James Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Geutleinen of the Senate,—Owing to His Excellency the 
Chancellor’s absence in Hatty war, it falls to me to address you 
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at tlie present Convocation. The report just read offers several 
topics on which I may be expected to comment. You will be 
happy to find that the Chancellor’s Medal, which was instituted 
by the late Chancellor, Sir S. Fitzgerald, has for the first time 
been awarded to a gentleman who has successfully passed the 
M.A. Examination in the first class. It has been 
r'j ^rtuni nott 'd that the Munguldass Nnthoobhoy Travelling 
toEnglX. ° Fellowship had been conferred on Nanaji Naravan 
Vaslekar. This gentleman left for England with 
the intention of entering the University of Edinburgh, and 
proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Science in Engineering; 
I am happy to state that news has just been received that 
Mr. Vaslekar has successfully passed his first examination, and, 
moreover, was the only successful candidate out of eight who 
presented themselves. I think this is a lair subject for congratu¬ 
lation. The report also notes the loss the University has sustained 
by the death of the late .Registrar, Mr. Taylor, and of one of the 
original Fellows, Dr. Bhau Daji, and informs you of the resolu¬ 
tions passed thereon by the Senate. 1 am in hopes that before the 
next Convocation memorials of both these gentlemen will form 
part of the endowments of the University. But besides these 
facts, there is one prominent feature in the report which calls 
for special observation, viz., the very small number of candidates 
who have passed the Matriculation Examination—only 262 out 
of 1,084. I have noticed that the press have commented on this, 
and in some of the communications they have published, attacks 
have been made, unfairly, in-my opinion, on the Examiners. 
The Syndicate, with whom rest the arrangements for the exami¬ 
nation, have made it a point to abstain from frequent changes 
in the Examiners in order that the standard of examination may 
differ as little as possible from-year to year ; and they feel sure 
that more painstaking and conscientious Examiners than those 
who examined this y.oar could not bo chosen. But 
Cauaes for j ma y be asked, how do you account for this result ? 
feSr I have given the matter much thought, not only 
now but for some time past, and I have arrived 
at an opinion, which a comparison of the results of the 
examinations for the past ten years seems to confirm, that 
the increasing number of failures is in a great measure to 
be accounted for by the fact that Government make tlie Matri¬ 
culation Examination a test for admission into the Government 
service. Hence numerous youths, on arriving at 16 years of age, 
who have no intention of entering on a Collegiate education, go 
up, many very imperfectly prepared, on the chance of passing; 
und if fhev fail they return again and again, until they scrape 
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through or retire from the contest. I find from the returns of 
the past ten years that, for the first six, eighty per cent, of the 
passed candidates entered Colleges, -while during the following 
three years, subsequent to its being made a test of Government 
service, the percentage of those entering Colleges to the total 
passed has fallen a little below sixty. I think some remedy 
should be applied, and the simplest that occurs to me would 
be to have a separate examination what in England would be 
called a middle class examination—as a test for the public 
service, and I would have this of a less severe nature, and of a 
more practical character, than the Matriculation Examination. 
I say I would make this public examination less severe ; and I 
have come to this opinion because I feel sure that the mass of 
the rising generation are being educated at too high a pressure. 
They are, in fact, having too many subjects crammed into them, 
injuring if not wearing out their powers of mental digestion. It 
cannot be good for a growing lad, after a day’s hard schooling, 
to be obliged to work at home until nine or ten o’clock at night, 
and sometimes later, to be ready for the next day, as I am 
assured is ordinarily the case. At all events such an amount of 
labour cannot be needed for the greater portion of our youth. 

I have been in the habit of noticing the candidates 
eiqne° r of P ^e for the Matriculation Examination during the past 
students. few years, and I was much struck on the last 
occasion to see crowding out of the pandal in the 
Town Hall compound such numbers of thin, pallid and sickly- 
looting youths. I have also b«en told by some of the older 
class of educated natives that they can now easily tire out their 
sons and other young relations in ordinary walking exercise. I 
do not go so far as one of the greatest benefactors to educational 
establishments in this Presidenoy/’ who said to me some time 
ago “ In this generation you are destroying the bodies to 
strengthen the minds; in the next generation both mind and 
body will fail if you press them so hard.” But I do think that 
it is a matter deserving the greatest consideration at the hands 
of those at the head of the Educational Department, whether we 
are not, by the excess of our educational training, injuring the 
bodily physique of the rising generation. They say at home 
that ‘ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ I believe the 
same holds good out here as regards Bappoo and Krishna and 
Ahmed and Nowrojee. I have been told that the native mind, 
particularly the Hindoo, is so peculiarly constituted that, once set 
in motion in any one direction, it will work on and on as in a 
groove and not feel the needof a change, and that in consequence, 
unless bodily exercise is actually made a part of the educational 
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course, it -will not be spontaneously engaged in. If tills be true. 

and I am inclined to think it is, it behoves those 
of Im rnmastic who direct the course of education to provide 

exercise. some sort of gymnastic exercises to be undertaken 

as part of the system. His Excellency tin: 
Governor has just been visiting the Rajkumar College in Katty- 
war, and his account of the way in which the bodies as well as 
the minds of the young Chiefs are there trained is most cheering. 
Manly exercises form a part of the curriculum, and if such bo 
necessary for Chiefs and Princes whose future lot will be one of 
comparative ease aud affluence, how much more necessary is it 
for those who will have to buffet about the world for their living ? 
I take this opportunity of venting these ideas because I feel 
sure, after moro than a quarter of a century’s experience, that 
on some change of this nature in the educational course depends 
the future health, and therefore the prosperity, of the natives 
of this country. There is another topic, one which 
Lifelong de- has been before alluded to by those who have 
iDg!° n ° Cani occupied this chair, that we do not find those 
who succeed iu their educational career, and 
become our graduates, following up their education after 
they leave College. As I told the students at the Grant Col¬ 
lege a few days ago, they do not consider the important fact 
that their real education only then commences, that unless they 
are content simply to exist and do not desire to grow, they 
must over continue ‘ apt to learn’! I am told that in some of 
tho examinations in the higher-grades the Examiners find men 
coming up time after time, and failing on each successive occa¬ 
sion more signally than before. Those who enter on the liberal 
professions and have to earn their bread by their skill, are obliged 
in some degree to keep pace :ri*h the times; but those who enter 
the service of the State are too apt to rest content with their lot 
and find in their daily office routine sufficient for them. Let mo 
warn all against leading such lazy lives. Take example from 
the late Dr. Bhau Daji; look what he has done for his country; 
how he studied its early history and its ancient languages, and 
gave the results of his enquiries to the scientific world; how 
he made deep research into the hidden mysteries of Sanskrit 
lore and culled therefrom additional benefits for his fellow 
countrymen ! He studied and searched the past for the benefit 
of the present and future. Let all take example from this distin¬ 
guished man’s career, not the Medical graduate only, but the 
lawyer and the civil engineer. Looking at the records of old, 
both writings and buildings, we may indeed say, “there were 
giants in those days”. Let it be the pride and satisfaction of 
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this University to find its graduates not, as was ably pointed out 
by one of the leading Anglo-Vernacular papers a few months 
ago, permitting their exclusively English education to load them 
to deny the existence of science and art among their ancestors; 
not falling behind the alumni of the older educational institutions 
of the Presidency, but following diligently those pioneers of the 
study of the past. Let it be said that they perfected what others 
began, and that the University of Bombay has sent out not mero 
pedants, much less conceited half-educated striplings, but men 
who in the State, on the bench, or at the bar, as architects or as 
physicians, prove themselves, as Dr. Bbau Daji did, worthy of 
their education, beloved and respected in their lives, and in their 
deaths honoured and deplored. 


FIFTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable James Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—Owing to the absence of His 
Excellency the Chancellor from Bombay, I have again the honour 
of presiding at the Annual Convocation of this University. 
The year 1875 will undoubtedly be famous in the annals of 
Indian History from its having witnessed for the first time the 
arrival on our shores of the Heir-Apparent of the British 
Crown, while our island had the honour of being the first soil on 
which he trod, and our city the first place in which he sojourned. 
The welcome he met with, not only from the Native Princes and 
Chiefs who came to do him homage, but from the vast crowds 
of loyal subjects which thronged the streets, is still, as it were, 
present to us, while the many f6tes'and ceremonies in which he 
took part, seem as yet hardly to havo become things of the past. 
One of these will certainly long remain fresh in the memories of 
those connected with this University—the visit of His Royal 
Highness to this Hall to receive the address voted by the 
Senate; and the kind words of hope and encouragement for 
our future, which fell from his lips in reply to our welcome, will 
not be readily forgotten, while the more tangible memorial of 
his visit in the shape of valuable books and the portrait of our 
Queen, which he presented to the University, will long remain 
objects of our choicest care. He has honoured our elder sister 
at Calcutta by accepting the degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
thus permitting his name to stand first on that roll which it is 
to be hoped may include many distinguished statesmen, scholars, 
and promoters of education, recipients of a like honour, the 
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power «s confer which will, I trust, before long be extended to 
the Universities of Madras and Bombay. 


Turning from this subject of congratulation and satisfaction 
to one of a diametrically opposite nature, it becomes my duty to 
allude to the great loss which this University has sustained by 
the death of the Eev. Dr. Wilson, who from its foundation had 
been a great, if not the leading, spirit of the Institution. Dis¬ 
tinguished not only as a linguist and an antiquarian and 
honoured by the diploma of the Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
but possessing a cosmopolitan reputation as a man of letters, 
this venerable missionary brought all his powers, tempered by a 
most truly catholic spirit, to the service of this University; 
and in every brauch of its government, including the office 
which I have now the honour to hold, gave it not only l$is 
best and warmest support, but also the incalculable benefit of 
his great experience as a teacher and a guide of the native 
youth of this Presidency. He has gone, in the fullness of the ago 
allotted to man, to his reward and his rest. The regret wo 
entertain for his loss is sincere, though perhaps selfish; but all 
will, I think, concur in the applicability to him of the often- 
quoted sentiment of the Prince of Denmark:— 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his liko again.” 

The Senate at its last meeting decided that Dr. Wilson’s 
memory should be perpetuated in the University; and the Syndi¬ 
cate, to whom the matter was deferred, has determined that a 
bust be placed in these buildings at the expense of the Fellows. 

By his death a change of some moment takes 
tu'reshfp”* 1 '^-" place in thYsy%tem of the University; hitherto it 
tached *_to the has been a purely examining body, it will now 
University. commence its career as a teaching one. It will be 
remembered that a large sum of riloney was raised in honour of 
Dr. Wilson in 1869, the interest of which was payable to him 
for his life, and after his death the principal was'to form an 
endowment for a Philological Lectureship in this University; and 
the Syndicate is now taking the necessary steps for the first 
series of lectures under this endowment which yields about 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, and I would express a hope that this may 
not long remain the only lectureship attached to this University. 


The memorial in honour of our late Registrar is now 
complete, and the sum of Rs. 2,500 has been tendered to found a 
James Taylor Prize for proficiency in those branches of know¬ 
ledge in which lie took a special interest. It rests with the 
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Senate to accept the terms. There has, I believe, been some 
difficulty in arranging the memorial in honour of the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji, of which I spoke last year, but it is hoped that 
at the next Convocation mention may be made of the means 
adopted to perpetuate the memory of one who from its foundation 
was a warm supporter and able administrator of this institution. 

I will now turn to the statistical portion of the report, and 
the first fact which strikes us is the great increase over the 
previous year in the percentage of passed candidates at the 
Matriculation Examination, and the great falling off in the 
number of successful candidates in the examination for the B.A. 
Degree. Of the former in 1874, out of 1,084 only 262, or 
24 per cent, passed, while in 1875, out of 1,240, 434, or 35 per 
cent, were successful; and of the latter in 1874 out of 64, 30, or 
45 per cent, were successful, while in 1875, out of 84 only 18, or 
21 per cent, passed. 

The result of the University examinations has often been a 
topic for discussion in the public prints, and last year there was 
a great deal of correspondence regarding the very unfavourable 
result of the Matriculation Examination. Not only was the 
system of the examination attacked, but even the Examiners 
themselves did not escape. This year, owing apparently to the 
percentage being much higher than last, no comments have ap¬ 
peared ; but I mention this subject, bocausc I wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to the following result of an examination of the returns of the 
past five years and a comparison-between the Matriculation and 
B.A. Examinations, viz., that whenever the percentage of suc¬ 
cessful candidates at the former is high, we find that at the cor¬ 
responding B.A. Examination, three years after, the percentage 
of successful candidates is low, ancTthat the converse also holds 
good. I will take the following extract to prove what I mean :— 
In 1868, 41 per cent., and in 1872,43 per cent, passed the Matri¬ 
culation, aud in 1871 only 28 per cent., and in 1875 only 21 
per cent, parsed the B.A.; while in 1869 only 17 per cent., and 
in 1870 only 16 per cent, were successful at Matriculation; and 
at the B.A. Examination of 1872, 45 per cent., and in 1878, 42 
per cent, passed. It would seem from this that when a large 
proportion are successful in the Matriculation Examination it is 
more owmg to the leniency of the Examiners than the fitness of 
the students, aud I venture to think that such leniency is a mis- 
take if wo are to maintain the high standards for honours which 
has ever been the aim of this University. We have this year 
to congratulate the Principals and Professors of the Medical and 
Civil Engineering Colleges on tho success which has attended 
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their labours. Frora the former we have the first M.D. of 
the University, and also the satisfactory results of thirty success¬ 
ful candidates out of 43 in the first L.M. and 16 out of 19 in 
the final L.M., and of these six in the first class; whilo from 
the latter institution we have 21 out of 24 passing in the first 
C.IS. and 9 out of 12 in the L.C.E., of whom 3 were in the 
First Class. As regards the other examinations, it is to be noted 
t’yat 4 out of 5 of the M.A’s were successful, but none acquired 
a First Class. In law, however, 50 per cent, passed, a pei’ceut- 
a^e not previously attained for the degree of LL.B., although 
none attained to the First Class. It is still a doubtful question 
whether a large return of successful students is really a proof 
that the mass of the pupils are better prepared than in those 
veurs when only few pass, or whether they will do as much 
credit to the Uuivei'sity as those who come out in smaller num¬ 
bers from the final ordeal. I am not one of those who think our 
examination system perfect, or that alterations in this, as also in 
the subjects required for the various degrees, may not be desira¬ 
ble. If Oxford aud Cambridge, after the great advanoea they 
have made during the last half century, still find they must 
iurtner increase their borders and reform their systems, to meet 
the requirements of the times, we must not think our infant 
University can remain as it is. So fully alive is the Syndicate to 
this fact, that it has appointed a Committee of its most experi¬ 
enced members to consider and report on these subjects, and I 
doubt not but the results of their deliberations will be highly 
beneficial, nob only to the University, but to the causa of edu¬ 
cation generally in the Presidency. 

And now, having reviewed the past year’s proceedings, I 
will, in conclusion, say a few words to the graduates 
Attain par- and under-graduates of the University. Gentlemen, 
on“ ti a°“tjeot 0me I have on previous occasions warned you that your 
real education only commences when your Colle¬ 
giate course ends. Id is after that has closed that it depends 
on yourselves whether you will make any true use of the eduoa- 
tional benefits yon have received or not. There must be much 
which you have to acquire for the purpose of your examina¬ 
tions, which remains, as it were, undigested, and which to 
become of any real uso must be absorbed in your intellectual 
system. Doubtless with many this latter process cannot take 
place owino- to the mind being overcrowded, and so assimilation 
is impossible. My advice to you is, do not attempt too many 
tilings ; settle on one definite object for your future study, aud 
strive to perfect yourselves in it as far as possible. I tear, xrom 
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what I see, that the old saying, “ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ” is not sufficiently borne in mind. Too many young meu 
seem to think that when once they can put B.A. or even F.A. 
after their names, they are equal to discuss almost any subject, 
and to criticize and censure any authority, be it the Government 
of the country or the local head of the village. A smattering of 
many subjects can only be useful when there is one great fixed 
object of life, round which such scintillations of knowledge may 
sparkle, and to which they may perhaps add lustre; but a mere 
smattering of many subjects without such support can only mislead 
and deceive the possessor, and render him weak if not despicable 
in the eyes of all true men. Study you must if you wish to become 
men. Let me commend to your careful perusal the speech 
of the new Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, so full 
of sound advice to all students, and in which there is one caution 
which seems to me so peculiarly appropriate to the mass of the 
educated youth in this country, that 1 feel I cannot do bettor 
than conclude'these observations with it. Lord Derby’s words 
are:—“There is nothing more common among those who have 
read a little and thought a little than the union of strong con¬ 
victions with very narrow intelligence; and next to the absence 
of conviction altogether, there is no mental condition that is 
socially less desirable or politically more dangerous.” 

SIXTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable Jamis Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—I have been quite unexpectedly 
called on to preside over the present Convocation. His Excellency 
the Chancellor had expressed his, intention of so doing, but the 

S ress of work which the sad scarcity in the Deccan and Southern 
fahratta country has thrown.upou him, added to the hasty visit 
of the Governor of Madras, with whom he has had to confer, 
has rendered it at the last moment impossible for His Excellency 
to take the chair on the present occasion- I will read a letter to 
my address which I received on Saturday evening from the 
Chancellor, announcing his inability to attend, and at the same 
time communicating to the Senate his goud wishes for the pros¬ 
perity of the University :— 

“ Parell, 13 th January 1377. 
“My dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—I am sure you will feel that 
I would not lightly, for many reasons, make the reque-t I am 
about to do. But I must assure you that from the time of my 
leaving Bombay for Delhi up to the present moment, I really 
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have been, and am still too much occupied to give sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the approaching Convocation of the University at which 
you had kindly suggested that I should preside. I should be 
very sorry to think, after quitting Bombay, that I had discharged 
this duty in an imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, such as 
would have afforded the members of the University just ground 
of complaint, and subjected me to ■well-merited censure. 1 do 
not hesitate, therefore, to ask you to do me the favour of pre¬ 
siding, as Vice-Chancellor, at this Convocation, and to offer 
my excuses to the members of the University. They at least 
must be gainers by the exchange. You have always taken so 
lively an interest in all its operations, and are so thoroughly con¬ 
versant with all their details that a review of them coming from 
you must be iu all respects more interesting and instructive than 
any statement of the views of one who will soon cease to possess 
the means of affording useful support to an institution of which 
he trusts the importance and influence for good may steadily 
increase to the full satisfaction of those who, like yourself, 
are at all times ready to use their best efforts for its welfare. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ P. B. WODEHOUSE.” 

I personally may perhaps be permitted to testify to the 
great amount of labour which His Excellency has 
I8?6 hefamm90f ta * cea u P on himself since September last, when it 
appeared clear to this Government that we had 
to face a most severe calamity. Sir Philip Wodehouse set 
himself from the first to direct all the movements, and to arrange 
all the details. How well he has done this may be understood 
from the very warm commendation he received from the lips of 
the Viceroy at Delhi, while tfte-fullest approbation, I am happy 
to state, of his judgment and ability in this important crisis has 
been received from the Horae Government, judgment and ability 
which have hitherto prevented the disastrous results which 
might otherwise have ensued; for be it remembered that to 
scarcity of food from failure of the usual monsoon, was added 
scarcity of water, and scarcity of fodder, each tending greatly to 
increase the distress pervading nine of the largest districts of 
the Presidency. All these difficulties have met with the utmost 
attention, and we trust that the results will prove that the 
Governor’s forethought and energy will, under Providence, 
reduce the distress of the people and their concomitant loss of 
health and property to the smallest amount. To have to arrange 
for such an important crisis, added to the fact that all this 
additional labour is thrown on him at the close of his Governor- 
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ship, will, I feel sure, be accepted as a just ground of excuso by 
the Senate for the absence of the Chancellor to-day. 

The report which has just been read by the Registrar 
refers very shortly to several very important matters which 
have engaged the attention of the Syndicate during the past 
year. When presiding in this place last January 1 mentioned 
that the Syndicate was not only aware that changes must be 
made, but had appointed a Committee for the purpose of con* 
sidering all the questions which had been started in connection 
with the management of the examinations. This Committee was 
presided over by Mr. Justice West, than whom it would have 
been difficult to find a gentleman who, from his experience in 
educational matters and from the great iuterest he has always 
t^kon in the affairs of the University, was more capable of leading 
the discussions to a practical result. The Committee considered 
all the suggestions which had been made to the Syndicate, in¬ 
cluding those pnt forward by Mr. Jacob, and finally laid down 
2(3 separate questions for discussion, of which 18 resulted in modi¬ 
fications being made in the present system, while as regards the 
remaining 8 it was decided to make no change. The deliberations 
of this Committee lasted from January to April, during which 
they held 10 meetings; and their rep.ort, after having had those 
points on which the advice of tho Faculties was required, sub¬ 
mitted to them, was finally discussed by tho Syndicate who, 
after obtaining tho consent of the Senate on the matters which 
by the statutes required your decision, adopted nearly all tho 
proposals made. Before alluding to these in greater detail, I 
must draw your attention to the great labour and thoughtful care 
exhibited by the Committee, and for which our best thanks are 
eminently due; it forms another 'instance of the “ unbonght 
exertions of those who direct the action of the Univorsity”; to 
which Sir Bartle Frere alluded in his Convocation address in 
18fi7, and of which he said, "Government attach a double value 
to whatever it does, because the progress it achieves affords an 
excellent practical refutation of the doctrine that no good or 
useful service to the State can be expected unless directly paid 
for in money or money’s worth.” The principal changes consist 
in having the Pass qualification for Matriculation, viz., the Eng¬ 
lish paper, sent to the educational centres, so that the students 
who do not wish to come to Bombay unless they pass this test, 
may be saved the expense and trouble of a long journey. It i3 
an experiment of which time alone can prove the worth; but I 
venture to think that if successful it must end in a further 
extension of the principle which will eventually include the 
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entire examination in English being carried out at centres. The 
abolition ot the viva voce in the second language is also another 
modification, the effect ot' which will have to he carefully 
watched. The change is decidedly an economical one as regards 
the cost of the examinations, and it is t he opinion of the majority 
of those consulted that it will do no harm, as the results of the 
two papers will be a sufficient test. No one can, I think, 
question the wisdom of the modification in the M.A, Examination, 
which is strictly in accordance with the well-known maxim 
“ Poata nascitur non jit.” The double qualification iu medicine 
and surgery which the University has always required for its 
degree is now more clearly defined in the change approved of 
from L.M. to L.M. and 8. The alterations to be made in the 
future lists of successful - candidates at the various examinations 
will tend to distinguish more clearly the personal merits of each 
student. The above are the principal modifications which have 
been determined on a consideration of the report of Mr. Justice 
West’s Committee. They are experimental, tentative as all our 
rules must be for some years to come ; but they will, I trust, 
be beneficial to the students and tend to uphold the status that 
this University wishes should be attained by all the recipients 
of its honours. I have not had time to dissect the returns of 
this year’s examinations and compare them with those of pre¬ 
vious years; but with regard to the results of the Matriculation 
and the surmised cause for the fulling off which has appeared 
in some of the newspapers, 1 would state that three out of the 
four Examiners in English arc*the same as those who examined 
last year, when an exceptionally large number passed ; and that, 
so far as the Syndicate is concerned, it strives as much as pos¬ 
sible to keep the same persons as Examiners from year to year. 
Changes are always occurring "from one cause or another which 
necessitates the appointment of fresh Examiners; but on refer¬ 
ring to the past years, I find that from 1872-73 to 1874-75, that 
is, for three years, the same gentlemen examined in English at 
the Matriculation, with one single exception, viz., Mr. Best suc¬ 
ceeding Mr. Wordsworth, who had gone on leave. Changes in 
appointments necessitated a new arrangement in 1875-76 which 
has held good in the present year, with the exception of 
Mr. Peterson taking Mr. Oxenliam’s place, owing to that gentle¬ 
man having joined the Deccan College. I think that those, there¬ 
fore, who wish to fiud reasons for such an unfortunate result as 
lias occurred this year, must look beyond the mere change of 
Examiners. The subject of endowments again receives pro¬ 
minent notice in the report. This University has from its com¬ 
mencement overstepped its sisters under this heading. At 
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Calcutta I believe the number is 5, of which the largest was 
the gift of a Bombay merchant—the donor of our noble 
library and clock-tower; Madras 8; while we now possess 
28, three of which have been added during the year under review. 
Two of these—the Merwanjee Framjee Panday and the Kahanilas 
Muncharam Scholarships 1 —are attached to the Civil Engineering 
College, which opens a road for the study of a science which 
will be of the greatest'importance in developing the industry 
of the country. As ajn instance of this, I would mention that 
the late Munguldass/ Nathoobhoy Travelling Fellow took the 
advantage of his residence in England to perfect his studies iu 
Civil Engineering, especially in that branch which applies to the 
mechanism of spinning mills, and has since his return been 
appointed to the /independent charge of a large mill at Surat. 
We have now been in possession of this splendid hall for some 
years. I trust before another Convocation to find that the 
library is in our hands and our collection of books, including 
the principal portion of Dr. Wilson’s library and that of the 
Law Classes, deposited on its shelves, while the flow of time will 
be marked by the harmonious musio of the joy-bells in the 
Eajabai Tower. I may here mention that the subscription for tho 
Bust of tho late Dr. Wilson has been nearly filled up, and we hope 
shortly to send the commission for it home. Our late Chancellor, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, concludedhis last address with the words 
“Floreat Academia Sir Philip Wodehouse to-day, though 
absent, echoes the same wish. Ere we meet again, a new Governor 
will have come to this Presidency, and a new Chancellor will 
preside over tho University,—one who has been my friend for 
many years, with whom I studied at College, and whose brilliant 
career every member of his service has watchod with admira¬ 
tion ; and I feel sure from his tra-inibg under tho great Arnold, 
and from the high classical attainments which enabled him to 
carry away from the Haileybury of old tho numerous medals 
and prizes which he did, that he will, while he rules over this 
Presidency, ever extend a fostering hand to this our University. 
May we not then look forward to the future without doubt that 
the wish of our late and departing Chancellors may not only prove 
true, but that each successive year will give us greater cause for 
exclaiming “Floreat Academia” 

SEVENTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sir Richard Temple, Bart, G.C.S.I., C.I.E.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate of the 
University of Bombay,—Yon will, I am sure, prefer that the 
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observations, which occur to me as suitable on this occasion, 
should be addressed to those who are objects of our solicitude, 
nameiy, the graduates and under-graduates of the University, 
and through them to the Native public throughout this Presi¬ 
dency, who are interested in the progress of education. Though 
speaking now as Chancellor, 1 cannot divest myself of my 
capacity of Governor, and my colleagues in the Government 
have been consulted as to the principles to which your considera¬ 
tion is now to be invited. 

You, then, graduates and under-graduates, and all onr 
System of Native fellow-subjects of Western India whom my 
Stme educa- words may reach, I would ask yon to consider our 
tl0 “- system of State education as a whole. You may- 

have sometimes heard in some quarters an advocacy of efforts by 
Government on behalf of primary or elementary education for the 
masses of the people, in apparent opposition to high education 
for a limited number; and, again, of high or superior education 
for the few, irrespective of lower education, in the hope that 
they, once enlightened, will scatter the light among the nation, 
just as the rays of the rising sun must first touch the tops of 
the mountains, and rest there for a while before they can pene¬ 
trate to the dark valleys below. 

The Government of Bombay, however, does not fix its 
regards exclusively on either one side or the other. We desire 
to fostor all kinds of education alike; whether high, or elemen¬ 
tary, or intermediate, encouraging each kind according to its 
needs. Though we long for the day when the people will 
undertake the task of national instruction by private resources 
and private organization, subject only to a general control by the 
State, still, we see that at priest in Western India this task has 
to be performed mainly by the State, and we consider ourselves 
answerable for bolding the balance between the claims of the 
several branches of education. We cannot say that any one of 
them is more important than the others; all are conducive to 
the good of the people. Nor can any one be treated separately 
from the others. They are co-operative one with the other, and 
are almost inter-dependent. If the nation under our charge be 
regarded in its corporate existence, we shall find that primary 
education supplies material for secondary education; that 
advancement of secondary or intermediate education reflects 
back energy upon primary education ; that secondary education 
leads up to high education, which, again, elevates the tone of 
everything below it, and supplies the fittest instruments for all 
other sorts of instruction. 
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National education in its totality may bo likened to the 
beautiful structure in which we are now assembled. Primary 
education is as the plinth with the foundation broad and deep; 
secondary education is as the superstructure with its walls and 
pillars; high education is as the roof with the domes and towers. 
No part of the structure can be injured or neglected without 
affecting the safety, or the usefulness, or the beauty of the whole. 
And as tho architects have bestowed care on all parte alike, so 
is the Government bound to attend equally and simultaneously 
to the three departments of education—high, elementary, or inter¬ 
mediate, preferring none to the others, but meeting even-handed 
measure to all. 

Our first duty is to determine the curriculmn, the standard 
or standards, for each of these branches, in conformity with 
the wants of the several sections of Native society affected by 
each. In order that this may be well done, discriminative know¬ 
ledge of the people, and sympathetic appreciation of their condi¬ 
tion and prospects, are absolutely necessary. 

Fortunately we can, by tho method known as payment by 
results, induce both masters and scholars to follow whatever 
standards may bo prescribed. If the master bo a salaried ser¬ 
vant of the State, ho receives more or less remuneration accord¬ 
ing as more or fewer scholars pass examinations according to the 
standard. If private schools apply for grauts-in-aid from the 
State, tho aid is allowed, more or less, according as the scholars 
pass the examination. 

Another method of ensuring, on the part of the scholars, 
adherence to the standards, is the granting of scholarships. 
For each class of schools, scholarships can bo offered for open 
competition among the scholars at; examinations to be held annu¬ 
ally according to the standard. The scholarship is, of course, 
a stipend; the holder virtually obtains a free education; he 
is the honourable possessor, not from patronage or favouritism, 
but from victory over his fellows in the contest of mind with 
mind. Consequently, all the active-minded boys work for 
proficiency according to that standard, in the hope of winning 
the scholarship, and the master has every inducement to teach 
them accordingly. Thus the grant of scholarships is not a mere 
act of charity or of grace, but is an engine for compelling by 
the force of emulation the observance of standards. 

bo the method of scholarships by competition stimulates the 
spontaneous efforts of the good scholars; the method of payment 
by results ensures attention on the part of the masters to the 
scholars of moderate or indifferent ability, so that the best 
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average possible may be preserved. And thus the State pro¬ 
motes the welfare of the weak scholars as well as that of the 
strong. 

The moral power thus wielded by the State rivets on us a 
responsibility for seeing that the several standards are the most 
appropriate that can bo devised. 

Yon, doubtless, bear in mind that primary education is 
conducted in the vernacular languages only; secondary or middle 
education partly in the vernacular and partly in English ; supe¬ 
rior education mainly in English, partly also in the classical lan¬ 
guages of the East. 

Now, primary education in its humblest form cannot be too 
v ■ pi low or to ° sim P ,e - Indeed, its first characteristic 
c»tid“ ary should be adaptability to the poorest persons and 
to the rudest minds. Its object is to ultimately 
embrace all the boys and girls of the lower classes throughout 
tho country—the farm labourers, the small artisans, the 
village servants. It cannot, alas, attain so great an object 
within this generation of living men. Meanwhile, it strives 
to gathor into its fold as many hundreds of thousands as it 
can. It already reckons 210,000 pupils ; but even that number 
forms a small part only of the children of a school-going age 
in this Presidency, and leaves a sadly vast residue of childreu 
Rowing up in ignorance. Its system should, therefore, in the 
first instance, be as cheap, its standard as easy as possible, con¬ 
sisting of a little reading and writing and some elementary 
arithmetic. When it takes root and grows, then a somewhat 
better standard may be cautiously introduced, just enough to 
enable the childreu to move happily in the lowly sphere to 
which their destiny confines them, and no more. These poor 
children have but a short time during their tender age, say 
from their fifth to their thirteenth year, within which must be 
learnt what they are ever to learn from books, before the in¬ 
evitable day when they must go forth to the field, to the grazing 
ground, to the road, to the workshop, to help their parents in 
the daily toil. With but too many of them, also, the time that 
can be devoted to learning, is even less than this. Still, if this 
much of time be obtained, within it there cg,n be tanght some¬ 
thing more than elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
something of morality, so that these children, often belongingto 
the lowest castes in the social scale, may be instructed to speak 
truth, to love virtue, to despise falseness ,• something of the vege¬ 
table kingdom which rewards plenteously those who labour con¬ 
scientiously ; something of those wonders which Nature reveals to 
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the perception of all those who are trained to perceive; some¬ 
thing of the universe, of the orbs which rule the day and night, 
and of the stars which have from the most primeval periods 
attracted the gaze of man in his most savage state. If auy of 
these peasant boys be gifted with genius, he will, I hope, be able 
while in a primary school to win a scholarship tenable in a middle 
school, and there again win a scholarship tenable in a superior 
institution, ascending the educational ladder step by step. Thus 
ability and industry wheresoever found, even in the lowest social 
state, will have their chances. 

But if this teaching is to be given within so short a space 
of time to young children of lowly capacity, there must bo good 
schoolmasters, men much better than any that can ordinarily 
be found in the villages of India; men specially trained in 
pedagogy, that is, the art of imparting knowledge to the young. 
The best salary which can be allowed is small: therefore we 
must obtain the utmost qualificatipn which can be obtained for 
scanty remuneration. Again, as the children have their being 
among rough, ignorant people, it is important that in school 
they should come in contact with masters possessing some traits 
of culture and refinement. For all these reasons it is necessary 
for the State to undertake the training and supervision of the 
villago schoolmaster, and to see that they all possess certificates 
of competent qualification. TJie village schoolmaster represented 
an ancient institution, but he was dull and unlettered. Now-a- 
days his office is filled by men of a new stamp; and the produc¬ 
tion of such men is among the first-fruits of our educational 
efforts. 

It is remarkable that there are in this Presidency more than 
7,000 girls in the lower class schools, a circumstance exciting 
hopefulness, and showing that even the peasantry are awaking 
to a sense of the benefits of female education. 

Next, our consideration must be turned to the middle or 
secondary education relating to those middle classes which iu 
many countries form one of the mainstays of the social fabric, 
which, indeed, in this country are not so strong in number as we 
could wish, but which are growing and will grow more and more, 
relatively to other classes, as the country advances in prosperity. 
There are about 16,000 boys in this Presidency receiving this 
secondary education, out of whom about 5,000 are at private 
institutions. This total number is comparatively small. In the 
middle classes are included the peasant proprietor of the better 
sort, the small landholder, who should learn mensuration and 
village accounts, the money-lender, the trader who should be 
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E itised in arithmetical calculation; the clerk who should qualify 
self for subordinate employment in a private or a public 
office; the artisan, the skilled workman, the manufacturer, who 
should acquire the technical knowledge necessary for success 
in his craft. For the secondary or middle class school the 
standard must be so arranged as to suit, firstly, the general 
wants which are common to all the above-mentioned sections of 
society, and secondly, the special wants of each section. 


The instruction will, indeed, be partly given in English, 
but mainly in the vernacular. The merits or the 
Creation ?f a defects in this instruction will show the manner 
atare. CU ' ar ^ ' n which we sustain the acknowledged principle 
that, while English instruction is offered to the 
Natives, they should be thoroughly grounded in their own 
language. We duly perceive that, while many Natives learn 
English—the more the better—still many Natives, if they are to 
be educated at all, can obtain their education ouly through the 
medium of their own vernacular. Hence, a new vernacular 
literature has to be created; and such a creation, if it be fully 
completed under our auspices, will be among the most enduring 
monuments of British rule in Western India. Already a good 
beginning has been made by several .highly-qualified Native 
gentlemen. On various branches of useful knowledge, books 
will be written in the vernacular Jauguages of this Presidency, 
and in a plain, practical style, some of which will be abstracts, 
others translations, in exlcnso, of English works. Some of 
theso books, too, will be original works by Native authors who, 
having mastered for themselves the subject in hand, will expound 
it in their owu Oriental mode of thought and expression for the 
benefit of their countryinqp. We should afford the utmost 
incitement to Natives to attempt this original composition, as 
affording the best scope for chat sort of independent self- 
sufficing ability which we most destVe to evoke among them. Such 
labours do as much good to the writers as to those for whose 
instruction the books are written, and will raise up a class of 
Native thinkers whose mental achievements will be among the 
most substantial results of our educational system. 


The several normal schools or training instifiutiogs for 
vernacular schoolmasters form an integral part of this secondary 
division of our system. They really are our vernacular Colleges. 
Through them the resources of the ancient languages of India— 
languages unsurpassed in copiousness, in precision, in flexibility 
—are adapted to the diffusion of modern knowledge among the 
Natives. Through them the dead languages of older times are 
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used to preserve purity and expressive vigour in tlie living 
dialects. Through them the Natives are taught that no man 
can speak or write his mother-tongue competently well, unless 
he knows something of the classic tongue of his ancestors. 

To the students of these vernacular Colleges an example has 
been set by European scholars, such as Haug Buhler andKielhorn, 
members of this University. Some Native scholars of this Presi¬ 
dency, such as Bhau Daji and Bhandarkar, have made additions 
to our knowledge of the ancient language of India, which are 
appreciated at such seats of learning as Oxford and Berlin. 

One of the first objects to be set before Native authors in 
the vernacular, is the preparation of text book* in the several 
physical sciences, especially chemistry, botany, physics, and 
physiology, which are the sciences most practically useful in tho 
circumstances of Western India. Some such writers have already 
appeared, and many more aro appearing. Those of them who may 
be content with making translations, can take the various science 
primers now being brought out in England,under the authority of 
some of the greatest names in science. The fact that such eminent 
men write such elementary books, is an acknowledgment of the 
value set upon educating the people in these subjects. 

Time does not permit me to summarize the instances which 
might be adduced to show how popular ignorance of practical 
science is retarding the material progress of the country, and is 
even in some respects causing retrogression. 

The impoverishment of the cultivated soil in most parts of 
India is a result of that indifference to agricultural 
Chemistry. chemistry which pervades the middle classes and 
the peasantry. Tim •botanist shows us that the 
plants of the crops take up certain elements from the soil, which 
elements are necessary for the growth of the plants, and that if the 
soil becomes gradually deprived of these elements, its fertility is 
injured. The chemist shows us that these elements must be 
artificially replaced in the soil by means of manure or equivalent 
substances. The land-holders and cultivators have these sub¬ 
stances to a large extent ready on or near the land, but neglect to 
use them. And yet some Asiatic nations, such as the Chinese 
and the Japanese, understand and act upon these principles. 

The wasteful destruction of the trees and brushwood in 
Destruction -* n 4' a mother example of that sort of carelessness 
of forests. which is caused by ignorance. The physicist shows 

us that the moisture drawn from the ocean by solar 
evaporation is gathered into clouds which pass over the land; 
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that if the surface of the ground be cool, then the clouds become 
condensed and their moisture descends as rain; that such coolness 
cannot exist, unless the ground be covered with vegetation; that 
if the surface be bare, arid and heated, the clouds move onward, 
and the ground remains rainless. Yet the people destroy the 
forests, and leave the ground denuded, without thought of the 
drought and famine which must ensue sooner or later. 

_ In all these sciences the instruction should be practical, that 
is, it should be imparted in immediate contact with the objects 
concerned; not only in the class room, but in the very presence 
of the things to which the lectures refer. Botany should 
be taught in the garden or in the field; chemistry in the labora¬ 
tory ; physiology in the midst of animal life. 

Connected with these topics there is the subject of physical 
geography. It nearly concerns tho history of human pro¬ 
gress. The Native youth should be taught how the mountains 
attract the clouds which drop moisture, produce vegetation, and 
supply the sources of streams; how the streams cause that fertility 
of the lands which enables the human race to rapidly multiply, 
to constitute society and to found cities; how the rivers, formed 
from the union of streams, become the highways of commerce. 

Under the head of secondary instruction come all the 
technical schools which we have established or may yet establish. 
Those Natives who reflect on the improvements which are 
advancing in Western India—such as the introduction of 
mechanical appliances, the new manufacturing industries, the 
development of artificial needs, the application of arts and 
sciences to the practical affairs of the national life—will see how 
many fresh lines of employment are being opened out. The 
aim of technical instruction’is’to help Native youths to qualify 
themselves for earning a livelihood as medical practitioners, as 
chemists, as foresters, as scientific hardeners, as land-surveyors, 
as civil engineers, as trained mechanics, as engravers. 

But, although practical knowledge must occupy a larger 
part than heretofore in our middle class education, we must 
continue to bestow care as much as ever, or more than ever, on 
ethical instruction and moral culture. Happily, Native opinion 
is alive to tho value of such instruction and culture, and will 
cordially support the efforts of the educational authorities. 

In the middle class schools there are about 5,000'girls 
under instruction. These girls’ schools are managed entirely by 
private effort. The fact may be hailed as the beginning of 
female education. The gradual augmentation of the number of 
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girls at school should be cordially desired by every influential 
Native who cares for the good of his countrymen. 

The fact that English ladies are becoming under-graduates 
of this University affords a notable example to the people of 
Western India. 

I now approach the topic which is the last in the order we 
have been following, but which is one most nearly concerning 
you, graduates and under-graduates, namely, high education or 
superior instruction. 

In the Colleges there are about 900 students and in the 
high schools about 8,000. Of the 8,000, more than half belong 
to those private institutions which flourish in our midst, and are 
doing a most beneficent work. The total number is compara¬ 
tively small, and even from it a considerable abatement must be 
made for those students who do not stay long enough to receive 
the higher parts of the instruction. 

The day may come, indeed ought to come, and we should 
all strive to hasten its coming, when the cost of high education 
will fall upon the State only in a slight degree, and will be 
defrayed partly by the munificence of the wealthy, and partly by 
thoso who seek for such instruction and who are to earn their 
living by it; and when every Native gentleman of rank and 
wealth in Western India will think it essential, that his son 
should be a member of the University of Bombay. You know, 
gentlemen, that the upper ranks of Native society are as 
yet but little represented in 'the rolls of our University 
calendars; that although the rich men of Bombay do often 
present their sons for our University examinations, yet such is 
not the general practice (as it ought to be) with the Native 
nobility and gentlemen of Western India; that for those who 
matriculate in this University the share borne by the State 
in the cost of their education is igreat, and that for those who 
take degrees this share of the State is greater still. It can 
hardly be denied that when the responsibility of educating the 
peoplo has been accepted by the State, some considerable 
portion of the educational resources must be devoted to high 
education. To institute public education without providing for 
superior instruction, would be to make a spear without a 
spear-head, or a sword without a sharp edge. Without supe¬ 
rior instruction we could not diffuse those thoughts, ideas, and 
aspirations, the diffusion of which forms the noblest part of the 
mission of England in the East. Without it, also, we could not 
find the agency for competently affording secondary instruction, 
or even primary instruction. The only point open to discussion 
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relates to the proportion out of the whole educational fund which 
js devoted to the superior instruction. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency this proportion amounts to about one-fifth of the whole. 
At present our care is to fix for the high schools and the Colleges 
such a scale of fees as the students can reasonably afford in the 
existing circumstances of Native society. Xlieir fees are high, 
relatively, to the means of ordinary students and to the foes of 
the other schools; so that our superior instruction is very much 
more costly to the students than instruction of any lower kind. 
We take into consideration the expense incurred by the students 
on account of their being obliged to live at capital cities like 
Bombay or Poona. And this is one of the reasons why we have 
lately assented to the inauguration of a College at Ahmedabad, 
for the Guzerat province (as soon as may be financially prac¬ 
ticable), for the founding of which institution a sum of money 
has been raised by Native gentlomen. Another reason js this, 
that we sympathize with the trouble Which the parents must have 
in placing their sons under proper supervision while studying in 
capital cities distant from home. 

By establishing one or two additional Colleges in this Presi¬ 
dency we hope to augment the number of those receiving high 
education, which number is at present seen to be so small. But wo 
cannot do more than this without unduly weakening the limited 
resources availablefor the existing Colleges. Manifestly a College 
is of little use unless it enables students to take University degrees. 
Unless the teaching staff be strong enough for this, it must 
fail to perform its proper functions. Native professors are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive, and can competently teach many subjects. 
But there is one great subject for which you must have English¬ 
men and graduates of the British Universities, who are neces¬ 
sarily expensive, and that is English literature. We have given 
you English professors worthy of ^our respect and confidence in 
the highest degree. But the number of such valuable men must 
unavoidably be limited. And this circumstance alone would 
preclude the founding of many Colleges in this Presidency. At 
all events, we must tike care that the English education does 
not deteriorate: such deterioration is apprehended by many even 
among the Natives. Certainly there is not enough attention paid 
to English elocution and caligraphy. Much as we may employ 
Native professors in various subjects, we must endeavour in our 
superior institutions to maintain English professors for English 
literature. 

With all the efforts which we may have made, or may yet 
make, the quantity of high education in Western India is, and 
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will long continue to be, extremely small for a population of 22 
millions. There are not more than 800 students in the Govern¬ 
ment Colleges in the Bombay Presidency and not more than 100 
in the private Colleges; or 900 in all. From among the students 
at the high schools about 1,200 present themselves yearly for 
the University entrance examination, of whom about 300 pass 
on the average. But of those who thus enter the University 
only a few study for degrees. Now, I must remind you that this 
circumstance is opposed to the principle of those European 
Universities on the model of which this University has been 
established. In Europe, young men enter Universities, not merely 
for the sake of entering, bub for the purpose of taking degrees. 
In this Presidency, as elsewhere in India, young Natives gener¬ 
ally enter the University for the sake of entering merely, and 
without any thought of taking degrees. We must strive to cor¬ 
rect this tendency which has arisen, contrary, indeed, to our 
wish and intention, but stiH under our own system. Wo must 
more and more make the possession of a University degree a 
necessary qualification for admission to the higher posts in the 
public service. Again, if students persist in regarding the 
entrance to the University as the goal of their ambition and the 
end of their studies, we must render the entrance examination 
gradually harder and harder. 

Then there comes the question as to what is, and what ought 
to be, the subject-matter of our high education. 

In this University the utmost attention has been, and I hope 
Mental and ever . wi " H given to mental and moral philosophy • 
Moral Philoso- relating to those duties of man towards God which 
phy ' are acknowledged by all mankind; to those abstract 

principles of right and wrong which always assert themselves in 
the conscience ; to the power and functions of the moral sense; 
to the constitution of our menial faculties; to the domain of practi¬ 
cal ethics; to the relations between man and man in the body 
politic; to the foundations of rights and of true liberty in the social 
state. These principles have not only bgen inculcated in the 
abstract with the strongest sanction and the highest authority, 
but have further been illustrated in the concrete, and have been 
applied to history, to law, to literature, to society, and to Govern¬ 
ment. Without this teaching you could never become really better 
or wiser from instruction in physical science. But I will show 
you presently that physical science, so far from being opposed to 
mental and moral philosophy (as may have been sometimes 
believed), does, if rightly taught and truly understood, conduce to 
the loftiest conceptions of philosophical thought. At this moment 
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I have to remind you that those sacred lamps of faith, virtue, 
morality, and philosophy, preserved to us by the best traditions 
of the world—those holy fires unextinguished through so many 
ages, and as we believe inextinguishable—have been reverently 
and faithfully handed down to you by this University. What¬ 
ever changes may be gradually introduced into other parts of our 
teaching, this part will, we trust, remain unchanged and un¬ 
changeable. 

This ethical and philosophical teaching has greatly affected 
already, and will still more affect in future, the conduct,’through¬ 
out life, of those who pass through the University. Allowing 
for failures and disappointments, we still see that there is a 
greatly improved standard of conduct, a higher ideal of rectitude, 
among those .Natives who have received our ethical instruction, 
and have been in daily contact with the European professors, 
In the higher branches of the public service, both executive and 
judicial—more especially in the judicial—the Natives evince an 
integrity and a trustworthiness for which we are heartily thank¬ 
ful. The improvement which has occurred in these respects is 
remarkable, and can be best appreciated by us who remember 
the tone and standard which prevailed in times past, before the 
introduction of a system of State education into India. And 
the Natives themselves, as I understand, attribute it mainly to 
English education, to the moral instruction which is included in 
that education, and to companionship and association with Euro¬ 
pean teachers. 

For the theoretical part bf philosophy the Native youth in 
our Universities have always evinced an excc-llent aptitude. 
This, indeed, is to be expected, inasmuch as philosophy has been 
cultivated by the races of Iiyiia from t.ho time of a remote anti¬ 
quity, in all respects with wbnderful diligence and in many 
respects with much success. The high mental qualities thus 
engendered, have been transmitted through many generations 
of men to you, the representatives of the present time. 

But, gentlemen, the exclusive devotion to mental and moral 
Exclusive de- philosophy as contradistinguished from physical 
votion to I’liilo- science, and without sufficient subjection to the 
,ophy- discipline of severer studies, such as logic, 

mathematics and science—i.s apt to develop the very faults 
to which your mental constitution is* prone. The imagina¬ 
tive faculties rise and spread so as to overshadow the reason ; 
the idealistic power flourishes so excessively as to draw the 
vigour away from the realistic faculties. Consequently, our 
University students are bub too often addicted to rhetorical 
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phraseology, not exactly applicable to the subject in hand, and 
without a sufficient basis of thought. This mental habit of 
theirs is unfavourable to original or independent thinking, and 
induces them to borrow ideas from others instead of forming 
their own ideas, or to reproduce simplicUer what they have 
learnt, whether it bear strictly upon the topic in question or not, 
to reiterate the formulae of thought as acquired in books instead 
of reasoning out matters for themselves. Much allowance 
should, in justice, be made for such faults existing in youths 
who have to obtain their education through a foreign language 
and literature. Similar faults, too, are common, in a greater or 
a less degree, to us all. 'Hie professors at our higher institutions 
would, 1 think, affirm the consequence, to be that immaturity of 
thought so frequently noticed by the critics of our educated youth. 

The defect will, doubtless, he remedied gradually as the 
people become imbued with our education. It 
iua °’ demands, and is sure to receive, the utmost atten¬ 
tion on the part of our educational authorities, 
as it is very generally found in many classes of the people. 
Ask any judge who has to take Nativo evidence—any traveller 
who has to gather information in this country—any savant who 
has to investigate facts locally—and he will lament the inaccu¬ 
racy which prevails among the people. Again, the indifferenco 
of the Natives to correct generalization has always been remark¬ 
ed with regrot. The difficulty of obtaining from them general 
opinions deduced from verified data, or based on well-defined 
considerations, lias been felt probably by every administrator 
and overy economist who is concerned in solving the social pro¬ 
blems of the nation. Yet, surely, these faults can be cured by 
education, for the people are endowed by Nature with shrewd¬ 
ness and sagaoity. 

You will forgive me, genflemen, for dwelling on these points 
so frankly, as I do so with the most friendly sentiments. 

Your retentive power of memory, your aptitude for intense 
mental application, your.aspiration to excel in whatever may bo 
prescribed, have always won the regard of your European 
teachers. These qualities supply something, but not all, of the 
foundation of success. 

Our students must bend themselves more than heretofore 
to those sciences which are severe and exact, as compared with 
those to which I have been just adverting. The proficiency 
which Natives attain in mathematics; the success they win in 
the law; the public confidence they command when on the 
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judicial tench ; the progress they make in the practice of sur¬ 
gery and medicine,—afford an earnest of their future achieve¬ 
ments in any science to which they may devote themselves. 

You are. probably aware that deductive reasoning, whether 
derived from mathematics or from logic, in both 
In-action. 0 f w Jifch the people of India have always evinced 
much aptitude, will never by itself supply the needs of the 
Native intellect. This may truly be said of us all, but more 
particularly is it to be said of you. Tho thing most wanted for 
you all, is instruction in inductive reasoning. As you will 
recollect, deductive reasoning is the drawing of conclusions 
from given premises. But induction is the reverse process. It 
consists of reasoning from particulars to general propositions. 
By it various phenomena have to be observed; their complex 
combinations have to be separated by analytical processes, the 
relations of their different qualities have to be determined. In 
deduction the law is given, and the effects are required to be 
fouud ; that is a comparatively easy tusk in which you will 
readily excel. But in induction, ou the contrary, the effects are 
given aud the law is required to be fouud ; that is a hard task, 
in which you often fail, but in which you must, and will, loaru 
to excel. A recent writer (Stanley Jovons) lias given an illus¬ 
tration of the difference between deduction and induction, which 
is peculiarly applicable to you. When you enter a labyrinth, 
you move about hither and thither easily. This is like deduc¬ 
tion. But when you wish to jeturn and make your exit from 
tho labyrinth, then doubt and difficulty begin ; then you must 
trust to tho accuracy of your observation of the way by which 
you entered, or make an exhaustive trial of all possible ways. 
This is like induction. Hc-vic@ it is that inductive reasoning is 
the all-important subject to be pressed upon the Native mind. 
Our students should be drilled bv*its procedure and disciplined 
by its system. They should be exercised in it backwards and 
forwards, so that they cannot answer its question by exertion of 
memory, but must solve its problems by their self-aoting reason 
alone. They will immediately find that they cannot succeed m 
this, unless their observations are correct. And the necessity, 
thus imposed upon them, of observing correctly, will remody 
some of the mental faults to which i have been alluding. Mill s 
work on Logic prescribed for you by the hi niversi'y as a text-book, 
has been regarded as a landmark in the progress of general 
studies, and -especially of scientific inquiry. Take up his chap¬ 
ters on induction aud causation. In this work on Political Eco¬ 
nomy, read the opening chapter explaining the origin of wealth, 
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fh© fundamental structure of society, and tlie principles on 
which the science is based. 

Follow up these principles in the economic works of the late 
Professor Cnirnes. Note the introductory part of Buckle’s work 
ou Civilization, and observe the method of examining the circum¬ 
stances which make history and mould the fate of nations. Study 
especially the works of Sir Henry Maine, namely. Ancient Law, 
Village Communities, and the Early History of Institutions; these 
shew you the origin of rights, the foundation of law, the progress 
of jurisprudence. All such works teach you how to reach the 
pith, the kernel, the root of every matter. They are to several 
branches of study what the protoplasm is to living substances. 

The practical study of the physical sciences, being itself the 
most cardinal instance of inductive reasoning, will eminently 
conduce to the same object, and will supply to the Native mind, 
as it were, that fibre and sinew, that solid strength, which it so 
much needs. Take Whewell’s history of the absorbing labours 
of Newton; or the account of the German astronomer fichwabe, 
who day by day for thirty-one years watched for the recurring 
spots in the sun ; or the story of Sir Humphrey Davy’s enquiries 
into the composition of water; or Tyndall’s narrative of Faraday’s 
experiments in electricity ; or Darwin’s observations of the habits 
of insectivorous and climbing plants ; and you will derive bene¬ 
fit, not only from knowing the grand conclusions obtained from 
their labours, but from noting the processes by which they 
laboured. 

As a preparation for such scientific study there is needed 
that general culture, that gymnastic mental training (as it is 
technically termed from physical analogy) which you have all 
received. 

The relative proportionstwhich should be allotted in our 
University curriculum to general learning and to physical 
science have of late demanded, and. will still demand, special 
consideration. 

Of the students in this University some will follow profes¬ 
sions, such as the public service, for which general education 
alone is needed ; others will follow professions, such as tbo 
scientific branches, for which special education must be super- 
added. Up to a certain point general education must be given 
to both classes of students. Bub afterwards such education will 
bo prosecuted to the end of the College course by those who 
live by the learned professions, while it will be relinquished by 
those who are to live by the scientific professions, each one of 
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whom must thenceforth devote himself to his particular science. 
He must, therefore, not be unduly burdened with general educa¬ 
tion, lest he should be prevented from learning, during his 
Collegiate course, the science which is to be his means of liveli¬ 
hood. There are but five years within which a young man 
must learn all that is to be learnt at College for the purpose of 
his profession. If he is to be a chemist or a botanist, or a 
professor of art or science, or a medical man, or a forester, or a 
civil engineer, he ought to have as large a part, as possible, of 
the five years for acquiring his technical and special knowledge. 
For all such cases endeavour has been, and will be, made to 
lighten the weight of general education so as to give time and 
opportunity for the scientific pursuits. 

We rejoice to nee so many promising students qualifying 
themselves by general education for the public service, which 
offers an ever-widening field to your reasonable ambition, and 
in which you are likely to rise to higher spheres; for the judicial 
bench where Natives acquit themselves so honourably, also f<jr 
the Native bar which is everywhere rising in repute and use¬ 
fulness. Hut we hope that these professions may not become 
overstocked. Though the danger of such over-crowding does 
not seem to bo so imminent here as elsewhere, yet evon here it 
exists. Ou this account, as well as for other reasons, we are 
anxious that many of you should choose the other professions 
which the sciences so abundantly offer. Looking to the vigor¬ 
ous growth of European manufactures at this capital city and 
at other places in the Presidency; to the extension of railways; 
to the hydraulic engineering needed for works of irrigation; 
to the establishment of professional forestry ; to thp increasing 
demand for surgery and medftitue;—to the incorporation of scien¬ 
tific teaching in our national education; looking to all these 
things, we hope that students wil? be attracted more and more 
in such directions. And the Senate and Syndicate of the 
University will he moved from time to time to consider amend¬ 
ments of the University standards of examination with this view. 

I beg you to read the general evidence given in 1862 before 
the Royal Commission on the Public Schools in England, by 
such witnesses as Hooker, Faraday, Owen, Lyell, Acland, Car¬ 
penter. They declared that scientific pursuits by themselves 
afford an excellent general education, as training the mind to 
habits of method, order, observation, and classification, and that 
in the words of Faraday himself “ the study of natural science 
is a glorious school for the mind.” 
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All the arts and sciences which have helped to make Eng. 
land what she is by land and by sea, which have contributed so 
much to our national greatness and prosperity, these we are 
offering to you without stint or reserve ; nay, more, we are 
urging them upon you for your acceptance, in the hope that they 
may do good to you as they have done to us. We hope, too, 
that many of you will become imbued with artistic and testlietio 
ideas, and that some of you will follow art as a profession. • India 
must deploi-o the loss, during wars and revolutions, of so many of 
those arts which flourished in the days when Asoka graved on 
the rocks the edicts of duty; when the Buddhists hewed sacred 
chambers out of the strata on the mouutaiu sides; when the 
Bralnnanists covered their fanes with carvings which seem to 
make ancient races of men live again before our eyes; when the 
Mahomedans reared the tall minarets for prayer, and the domes 
in memory of the dead. You can hardly do better than fix your 
gaze on the antique remains of your own national art, which 
remains will hardly bo surpassed by anything that European art 
can teach you. But under the guidauce of Sir Bartlo Frei'e, 
whom you so well remember as Chancellor of this University, an 
artistic revival arose some years ago in Western India, a move¬ 
ment which is worthily sustained by our School of Art and 
Design at Bombay, and by the group of edifices where we are at 
this moment standing. 


Pursuit 

knowledge. 


of 


Most of you must win knowledge for the purpose of fighting 
the battle of life, yet some of you may be able to 
pursue knowledge 'for her own sake. You have 
read Macaulay’s stanzas, in which the goddess of 
literature adjures him to love her for herself alone. You may 
recall the passage in which Buckle jjeelares that he who under¬ 
takes to write history, must relinquish all other ambition,—not 
for him are the riohes and tha honours of the world. Remember 
that the man who can compose a book that shall live, or enlarge 
the bounds of human knowledge, or make a discovery in science, 
or produce a valuable invention, is as great as the successful 
statesman or warrior. 


Though I refrain from dwelling upon poetry, its importance 
is not forgotten by ns. However successful our training may 
be in other subjects, it is beyond our power to train you to be 
poets. But we never cease to set before you the best examples 
of English poetry: and, fortunately, the British nation is as 
great in poetry as it is in sterner subjects. National poetry is in 
some degree the outcome of the history and the condition of a 
nation. Whether such poetry will arise in the India of to-day, 
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we kfcsc? act. Ton will, doubtless, cherish affection for the 
poetry afi ancient India. If you consult the recent works of 
Griffiths, of Talboys Wheeler, of Monier Williams, you will 
observe how greatly that poetry is admired by modern readers- 
You will have seen how many of the finest verses of Tennyson 
have sprung from contemplation of the British Empire. You 
may claim a share iu the pride inspired by the widespread 
rule of the British Sovereign for whom so many Native soldiers 
have fought and bled, and under whose colours the Native- 
armies are serving. 

Lastly, whether hereafter you mix in the turmoil of active 
life, or be immersed in business, or tread the hard paths of 
practical science, you must not forget the moral philosophy you 
have learnt in this University. 

The pursuit of physical science, if undertaken with single¬ 
ness of purpose and humility of spirit, leads us to 
the contemplation of the first creative power, of 
»l religion. Him whom the ancient Arabians figured to them¬ 
selves as the Causer of Causes, of that impassable 
gulf which philosophers doscribe as separating the knowable 
from the unknowable. It would be unjust to physical science to 
regard it as hostile to natural religion. On the contrary, a strong 
presumption in favour of religion is supplied by science. Equally 
uujust would it be to science to regard it as failing to quicken 
faith or to strengthen the moral sense. Few things can be more 
ennobling to the soul of man than honest effort to penetrate the 
mysteries of the material universe, and to understand the laws 
which the Creator has ordained for its existence. You probably 
have read that some modern authors divide knowledge into two 
main categories : one “ hunyinistic,” which may be broadly de¬ 
scribed as literoe humaniores, metaphysical philosophy, aesthetics, 
law, history; the other “realistic*” which may be broadly de¬ 
scribed as mathematics and physical science. It is to the human¬ 
istic division that all the noblest flights of eloquence, the most 
refined sentiments, the most exalted thoughts, have belonged 
until recent times. But within this century passages of consum¬ 
mate eloquence, of the purest beauty, are to be found in the 
writings of realistic authors. Take some of the finest or grand¬ 
est passages by modern humanistic authors with whom you are 
acquainted, say those of Burke, Canning, Coleridge, Macaulay, 
liuskin, Buckle. Then on comparison you will find very fine and 
grand passages by realistic authors, say Lyell, Brewster, Her- 
schel, Tyndall, Balfour-Stewart, Josiah Cooke. 

All these studies will raise your thoughts towards principles 
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which can be felt by faith, though they cannot be proved by 
our finite senses; towards glories not to be beheld by the eye of 
man, and harmonies not to be heard by mortal ear. Fix your 
hopes on that better life in the future which is beyond this poor 
troublous sinful existence of ours here below; remembering 
that “ the things which are seeu are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 


EIGHTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Ths Honorable J. Gibbs, C.S.L, F.R.G.S.) 

[An address was read by the Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
to the Vice-Chancellor, the Honorablo Mr. Gibbs, expressing the 
deep sense of the obligations he had laid the University of 
Bombay under by the valuable services he had rendered it dur¬ 
ing his niue years’ tenure of office as Vice-Chancellor.] 

Mr. Dean, and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It would be 
affectatiou on my part if I were to begin without admitting the 
great gratification with which I have listened to this Address 
and thanking you most cordially for the indulgent spirit iu 
which you have been pleased t<* review my action during the 
lengthened period I have had the honor of holding the office of 
Vice-Chancellor of this University,—a period which will ever 
form one of the most cherished recollections of my long sojourn 
in this Presidency,—and for the]iir.dly terms in which you have 
given expression to the judgment you have formed. I have 
listened to the Address wif;h the greater pleasure, because, 
although I do not delude myself with the idea that I deserve all 
you have said about me,—for I cannot but acknowledge, as I 
review the years of my Vice-Chancellorship, that I have in many 
things fallen short of what I might and perhaps ought to have 
done,—yet I recognise in the broad principles, for my fidelity to 
which you are pleased to praise me, principles to which it has 
been at least my .constant aim to adhere. Your appreciation of 
my services would in any case have been exceedingly gratifying, 
but the terms in which you have been pleased to express that 
appreciation is evidence that, in spite of my many shortcomings 
and imperfections, I have been able to some extent to be of 
service to the University. It was not without diffidence that 
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I accepted at the hands of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald an office 
which had been filled by such eminent men as Sir Alexander 
Grant and Ur. John Wilson, to name only my two immediate 
predecessors. The former of these brought not only the 
resources of scholarship which had won for him high houour in 
his own venerable Alma Mater, but a grasp of educational doc¬ 
trine and practice which was of the greatest value in laying 
the broad and deep foundation of our system, and which had 
found an appropriate recognition in his elevation to the highest 
post in the Educational Department of this Presidency. While 
of the latter, who looked on his appointment of Vice-Chancellor 
as his most cherished distinction, it may be said that he brought 
to the performance of his duties a most intimate knowledge 
of India aud its people, a life-fong experience in the cause 
of education, and a keeu and catholic interest in all branches 
of knowledge, combined with a sympathy broad as the Uni¬ 
versity itself with all the many races whom we desire to attract 
to our portals. To follow such men without u feeling of 
diffidence at the thought that I should be judged by the high 
standard to which they had accustomed the public mind, would 
have argued presumption on my part ; but I was encouraged to 
think that the principles they hud laid down would prove a sure 
foundation on which to raise the superstructure, while a pretty 
long experience in the public service would, I ventured to hope, 
give me some special qualification for the duty. 

It has been my privilege to preside over the meetings of the 
Syndicate and Senate for a longer period than has fallen to the 
lot of any previous Vice-Chancellor, and it is with peculiar satis¬ 
faction that I learn from you, Sir, that the spirit in which 
1 have endeavoured to discharge this aud other functions apper¬ 
taining to my office has commended itself to my colleagues on 
the Syndicate and to "the body o£the University. With you I 
am glad to believe that the progress of the University has been 
satisfactory during the period 1 have presided over its counsels. 
On that point I hope to touch in detail presently. In the mean¬ 
time I cannot do better than borrow the language of this 
Address, if you will first permit me briefiy to make some 
adequate recognition of other services to the University which 
have had no small share in contributing to this success, lor I 
could not omit this opportunity of putting ou record my high 
sense of what the University of Bombay owes to the unbought 
exertion of tho Syndicate. On this point 1 fully concur with 
what Sir Bartle Frere said in his farewell address at the Convo¬ 
cation for 1867, when, after pointing out that “ it is a noteworthy 
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circumstance that this University stands almost alone among the 
great institutions of this country, as managed by the unbought 
exertions of those who direct its action”; expresses his strong 
conviction and that of his colleagues in the Government, “ that 
here, as in every part of the world, men will serve their fellow- 
men truly and laboriously for honour, for love, and for con¬ 
science sake,” and thanks them “ for teaching this among other 
truths that great service may be done the State, though it be not 
paid for in money.” Nor can I refrain from noticing the care 
and discrimination with which the Senate has justified the 
wisdom of the arrangement which made the choice of the execu¬ 
tive body devolve on it. With these additions then, Sir, I say 
confidently, in the language of this Address, that the practical 
working of our University has been made more systematic and 
efficient, the purposes of its executive, gaining in precision and 
persistence, have exercised a wider and deeper influence on the 
Colleges and Schools of Western India, the teaching of theso 
Institutions has been moulded to greater symmetry and thorough¬ 
ness, the beneficial influence of the University has been felt 
through overy grade of the educational scale; and with you I 
rejoice to see the fruit of our labours iu the replenishment 
of society with intelligent and cultivated representatives, both 
of the ancient learning and of the last won conquests of modern 
thought. 

For my share in the work that has been done your gratitude 
would have been ample reward. • I have a warm appreciation of 
the kindness which lias prompted this expression of your grati¬ 
tude in a form which I cannot but consider as in itself a high 
distinction, and I have peculiar pleasure in the thought that your 
regard and that of other friends o*it£ide the University, may be 
permanently commemorated in the way which of all others is the 
most gratifying'to me personally, by the addition to the Univer¬ 
sity of a collection of books and a Library endowment fund, 
which I am confident will prove no small accession to its means 
of usefulness. 

On the first occasion of my addressing the Senate as Yice- 
Chancellor, so far back as 1871, I reviewed the 
yamfWwS. resu ^ ls t ' ie previous ten years of the University, 
and showed the progress it had made in the number 
of its graduates, the wealth of its Endowments, and its infiueuce 
on the progress of High Education in the Presidency. I think I 
cannot now, at the close of my Vice-Chancellorship, do better than 
pass in review the results of the nine years which have elapsed 
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since m y appointment to that high office, aud thus as it were giV 
youan account of the stewardship which has been confided to the 
Syndicate over which I have presided for that period. It appears 
that while for the first ten years up to 1871, 176 degrees were 
conferred ; in the eigi it following, including the present Convoca¬ 
tion, the roll of graduates has increased to 571, while the total 
number of students who presented themselves for the Matricula¬ 
tion have increased from 4,567 to 12,931, and those who succeeded 
in passing that test from 1,227 to 3,565. "While the B.A. degree 
has been progressing in a satisfactory manner, the scientific 
degrees of L.M. & S., M.D., and L.C.E. have increased in a 
greater proportion. I think this is a fact on which the Univer¬ 
sity may well congratulate itself, as it shows that a large 
number of the young men of the present generation are 
educating themselves for the purpose of gaining a professional 
livelihood. It further shows, from the results of the Matricula¬ 
tion, that the University has maintained that high standard for its 
entrance which has distinguished it from the beginning from its 
sister Universities. It will be seen that while in the first ten 
years the ratio of successful students was about one-fourth, the 
same proportion has been maintained during the succeeding 
eight years. Our great object has been to prevent in the first 
place Matriculation and afterwards tho attainment of degrees, 
being made too easy. We have preferred a few comparatively 
highly trained men to a multitude of an inferior quality. I 
trust that when another decade draws to a close, when one of 
my successors may have to submit a similar review, that the 
results may be, especially as to the standards, equally satis¬ 
factory. 

In 1870 the University wa?« in the possession of Courses of 
Study and Regulations for Graduations in the 
stnd Ur80S ° f various Faculties, over the elaboration of which 
’ much thought had been spent, and which had 

stood the test of experience on the whole very satisfactorily. 
But it need cause no surprise that as time went on some 
modifications suggested themselves, and no small part of the 
attention of the Governing Body has during the last five years 
been directed towards the task of removing inconsistencies, 
adapting our courses of study more and more to the surrounding 
circumstances, and giving fuller recognition to the great 
advances that have been made in reoent times in certain 
branches of knowledge- Chief among the changes (0 i 

refer have been the modifications introduced, recofrtr 

mendation of a Committee presided over by Mr-Justice West 
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into tlie course of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. There are 
special reasons why the curriculum for that degiee should be—• 
I do not say more important—but a matter of great anxiety and 
debate than the courses in the professional faculties of Medicine, 
Law, and Civil Engineering, in which the question as to what 
ought to be demanded of the student finds an easy solution in 
the reference that can bo made to the standard of professional 
knowledge of the day. The Faculty of Arts has a different and 
more difficult task to discharge in laying down such course or 
courses of study as shall best conduce to the special end it has 
in view, that of securing by more direct means the general 
cultivation of the mind. In the main principle which guided 
the deliberations of this Committee,—that of the desirableness 
of permitting in the later stages of a student’s career and after 
having taken guarantees for a certain basis of general culture— 
considerable latitude in the courses of study open to him—I 
cordially concurred. "We have not closed the door to those who 
may still wish to take their BA. degree a range corresponding 
to the width of the old curriculum, though to do so effectively 
is a difficult task for the student iu days like ours when 
knowledge lias lengthened her stakes and stretched her borders 
on all sides. It is not, however, the business of the University 
to make that which is difficult impossible. But the majority 
of students, it is to be expected, will avail themselves of the 
permission accorded to them to specialise to a groater or less 
extent their studies after they have passed the First Examina¬ 
tion in Arts. We have not as yet gone so far in this direction 
as otLer Universities. To three subjects we still attach an 
exceptional degree of importance, inasmuch as without a 
knowledge of English, one of the languages which we techni¬ 
cally call classical, and Mathematic's, it is impossible for any 
student to obtain the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. English it 
will always be necessary to retain on this list. But I think it 
deserves the anxious consideration of the Senate and Syndicate 
whether it may not eventually be advisable to extend the 
principle of specialisation further by permitting a candidate to 
go up in any one of the five brandies of knowledge which at 
present constitute our optional subjects for the B.A. To a 
further though yet future development of this principle of 
specialisation I may perhaps be permitted to allude for a 
moment. Moved by His Excellency the Chancellor, whose 
interest in all that coueerus our welfare deserves our grateful 
acknowledgment, the Syndicate are at present discussing a 
scheme for giving the Physical and Experimental Sciences in 
our Courses of Study a -more distinct place. These sciences 
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deal with subjects of an interest inferior to none. Their value 
as educational instruments lias always been recognised in this 
University. But there have been practical difficulties in the 
way of giving them that full recognition which we all admit to 
be desirable. That this University has never been indisposed to 
concede to science, in the restricted sense of that term, a place 
among the other instruments of education, is proved from the 
position the physicial and experimental sciences have all along 
held in its Matriculation Examination and its scheme for the 
M.A. Degree. But the increasing perception of the vast 
benefits which science can, if we give her room, offer to India 
and the desirability of giving full and unfettered scope to those 
among our students who are attracted towards her by the bent 
of their own mind or the hope of doing service to their country, 
combine to form a loud call to the University to institute new 
and exclusive courses of study in science and to grnut new 
scientific degrees. The matter is still subjudiee, but I have no 
doubt that the Senate will join the Syndicate iu the hearty 
response they are prepared to make to the call of the Chancellor. 
Passing t»> the other Faculties, the schemes for degrees in them 
have received from time to time consideration and some 
modifications, but not to such an extent as to call for further 
allusion on the present occasion. 

Greater changes have been made in tlieMatrirnlationExami- 
nation. For many years we stood alone in requiring the attend¬ 
ance of all candidates for that examination in Bombay. The 
year before last the experiment of conducting a portion of the 
examination at certain centres was tried, followed in tho year 
just concluded by the entire examination being conducted in the 
above manner. It is too early Xo form an opinion as to whether 
the alteration has been successful. But on this point I may 
venture to throw out a suggestion as to whether an entire modi¬ 
fication of our entrauce examination should not be made. My 
own opinion inclines to making the English portion of the exami¬ 
nation more searching and more practical and reducing the 
number and the importance of the other subjects. There is no 
doubt that one of the greatest difficulties the student finds ou 
joining the Colleges is to understand the lectures and the text¬ 
books. Whether the University should confine itself to the 
English test, leaving the other subjects to be dealt with by the 
Colleges, is a matter for consideration. But at all events I think 
that profici-ncy iu a great portion of the other subjects in the 
present Matriculation Examination might be postponed to the 
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I will now turn to the Endowments, and present a compa¬ 
rative statement of them of the three Indian 
Universities:— 


Endowments. 


University. ! 

Endow¬ 
ment. | 

Value. 

! Benefaction. 

1 

| Value. 

Total. 

Remarks. 



Its. 

| 

Its. 

Bs. 


Calcutta ... 

8 

+,83,040 

• •• 

' 


Two lncs of this 
wore given by 

Hadrae ... 

7 

31,500 

Lands and 
Buildings 
(valno not 
known). 

••• 

31,500 

the same mu¬ 
nificent citi¬ 
zen of Bom. 
bay to whom 
we are indebt, 
ed for onr 

Bombay ... 

32 

2,47,000 

5 

5,02,400 

7,40,400 

Library and 
Tower. 


The University now possesses and administers no less than 
32 separate endowments, which is more than double the 
number that existed in 1870. Their aggregate value has risen 
from Rs. 1,15,000 to Rs. 2,47,000, and the annual income stands 
at Rs. 11,049 as agaiust Rs. 5,110. It is at once highly 
creditable to tlio public spirit of Bombay, and a good omen for 
the futuro, that the decade less prosperous, in a mercantile 
point of view, which began with 1870 has been as fruitful in 
these gifts of an enlightened zeal as the decado on which that 
year closed. Much, however, rejnains to be done, and I trust 
that this how of liberality may go on steadily for years to 
come. The Wilson Philological Lectureship, on the lamented 
death of Dr. Wilson, assumed its final form, and became the 
first of what we hope may prove g. goodly series of Endowments, 
which are calculated, by the encouragement they give the 
scholars and the advantages tfiey secure to the public, to be of 
the greatest service to the development of original literary 
research in this Presidency. Is it too much to expect that the 
friendly rivalry between the Arts and Sciences which is making 
itself heard within our walls may soon take the form of one or 
more scientific lectureships. The list of benefactions shows no 
increase. And we may perhaps admit that in the Bombay of our 
day the University can hardly look for such benefactions from 
private individuals as the four lacs to which we owe the adjoining 
magnificent building. 

Though I trust that in better days to come we may sea, 
through private beneficence, ot her academical buildings clustering 
round these graceful piles, and forming the large open space to 
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the East into a quadrangle which shall he sacred to learning and 
research. But while no increase has been made during- the 
period we are reviewing to a list of benefactions, which at its 
commencement already presented an ag-gregate of more than five 
lacs of rupees, we must not omit to notice that the University 
has entered on the full enjoyment of the munificence of its 
benefactors. The first Convocation was held in this Hall in 
1874 and the Library was handed over to us last month. 

I cannot, however, conclude this allusion to our being now 
in possession of our own buildings without one word of personal 
regret that I shall not be here to see the first movement of the 
hands on the dial marking the march of time towards eternity, 
or to hear the first peal from the melodious “ joy bells ” which 
are to cheer and enliven this city with their voices. May both 
be emblematic—the one o! the m'arch of this University towards 
that perfection which should be the end of all our aspirations, 
the other of the harmony which will attend on its deliberations 
and the joy with which the people of the Presidency will hail the 
results. 

I may now alludo to the Constitution of the University. 
m nt -Although no change has hitherto been made in 
in the constitu- this important point, I may, I think, express nn 
tionof tho Uni- opinion that the time is not far off when some 
rersity. change will bo called for in this direction. An 

infant Institution of this nature had, at its commencement of 
course, to look to the general public whence to choose its direc¬ 
tors, and it was not until comparatively a late period that it had 
men who had grown up within its own borders that could claim 
to take a part iu its management. But that time has now come, 
and the claimants are increasing in numbers yearly; and I ven¬ 
ture to think that the views which the Syndicate are now about 
to lay before Government, recommending that stops should be 
taken to secure in future the presence in the Senate of a greater 
proportion of graduates of this University, and further to limit 
the selection of others to those who have distinguished themselves 
in their literary or professional careers, are most wise. I also 
venture to think that the Senate may, especially when so strength¬ 
ened, admit Reporters to its meetings, and so court the voice 
of public opinion on its proceedings. I do not tbiuk an enlarge¬ 
ment of the Syndicate, save perhaps to admit the representative 
of a new Faculty, is advisable; but I hope as time progresses the 
Senate may make its power more and more felt, not only in its 
selections for the Syndicate, bat in spporting and it may be 
occasionally in modifying the measures of that body. 
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Amongst the miscellaneous matters -which have occurred 
during the past eight years, I may mention that the University 
has had the honour to present addresses to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Duke of Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales, and to 
receive their gracious replies, the latter ceremony having taken 
place in this Hall. 

Ha ving thus brought to a conclusion this review, I will take 
this the last opportunity 1 may liave of presiding 
dufltes* Cet0Sra " ov ’ ev a Convocation to address a few parting words 
to the Graduates and Students. In so doing, I 
shall doubtless repeat what I liave said on previous occasions, 
but I feel that for this the importance of the subject will be 
sufficient excuse. Let me then impress on yon, Gentlemeu Gradu¬ 
ates, not only the necessity of bearing in mind the charge given 
you on receiving your degrees,—namely, that you ever in your 
lives and conversation show yourselves worthy of the same—but 
that you bear in mind that when you can place after your names 
the letters of your degree your education is not finished—in 
truth, it has but just begun. It is now your duty to pursue 
with steadfastness of purpose the line you have chosen to follow 
—and, be it what it may, go on in that line towards perfection 
therein. Look at some of the bright examples which wo have had 
in our educational institutions. Witness particularly the two 
brothers, Buhu and Narayan Daji. See how they never tired of 
acquiring knowledge—how they sought to make the knowledge 
they were daily gaining a means for benefiting their fellow-men. 
I pray you each to remember suoh examples, and whatever pro¬ 
fession you may choose,—be it Law, Medicine, Engineering, 
Science or Art,—let it be taken up firmly, pursued thoroughly, 
and with a fixed purpose to excel therein and so benefit others. 
Let this University have a list of. graduates of whom it may be 
proud, as showing that one result of its exertions is the preparation 
of a fitting class of men to render services not only in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Empire in every department of the State, but 
the more important work of spreading civilisation amongst their 
fellow countrymen. 

To you, students, let me offer a few words of advice. Avoid, 
t , above all things, being satisfied with a smattering 

itudeata! of man - v subjects—make up your mind to take up 
one profession or one branch of a profession and 
stick to it, and become thorough scholars in the subjects of your 
choice; and while striving for the mastery over a foreign lan¬ 
guage, without which success in your profession is impossible, do 
not forget that you have a vernacular of your own, through which 
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you must mainly look at to spread abroad to others the benefits 
you have gained in your own course of education. Remember 
also the responsibilities which a good education places upon you, 
namely, that you should be examples of loyalty, truthfulness, 
industry and sobriety, that when you are known as graduates of the 
University, men may find in yon—as in the majority of the 
present graduates I trust they can now find—that the old Latin 
hues in praise of learning are still true : 

“-ingenuas didicisse fideliter artca 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esso feros.” 

Finally, I would, ere I close, say to those who are still in the 
schools—of whom some may be here present—seek 
cation and Gov- n °t High Education simply for the sake of Govern- 
emment ser- ment service. I see the Native Press still harping 
V1C ®‘ on this point and blaming Government for not 

providing for all graduates. In the first place, such a view of 
the value of High Education is insulting to it—it would lower, 
nay, prostitute the highest instrument of civilisation. Learning, 
Science, Art, all or any, must be courted for their own sakea. 
But I may also add that if Government were willing to take a 
view whioh is too common, they could not possibly find employ¬ 
ment for a tithe of the Graduates this University has passed. 
Speaking as a Member of Government, I may say we have, fol¬ 
lowing indeed in the steps of our predecessors, opened more 
widely the gates of onr servico to Graduates, and wo are willing 
to do even more; bub this is nqt so much to encourage our youth 
to seek High Education, as to enable Government to benefit by it 
in obtaining as public servants the men best fitted to fill these 
posts with loyalty, honesty, and ability. 

And now, Gentlemen of the Senate, brother-Fel lows of this 
University, the time has come for jpe to say farewell. We have 
worked together for many years; we have seen, in some respects, 
our labours bearing the fruit we hoped for; but the great success 
of this Institution is, I feel, yet in the future. May many of you 
remain here to see it approach more and more to what we would 
have it become, and witness the beneficent result of its civilising 
effects spread more and more generally over this portion of the 
Empire. May your efforts be blessed by Providence to this good 
end,andwhile saying again the words ‘farewell, ’“jtoreat Academia,” 
let me assure you that iny thoughts and the affections of my heart 
will ever recur to the happy time wehave worked together,and that 
no one will hail with greater satisfaction each’prosperous step 
this University may take in the spread of learning and science 
than he who will hereafter be your ex-Yice-Chancellor. 
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NINETEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sip. Richard Templb), 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, Members of the Senate, 
Graduates and Under-Graduates of the University,—Since I last 
addressed you from the Chancellor’s Chair on the 2nd February 
1878, some changes have occurred in the Vice-Chancellorship. 
You have had to regret the departure of Mr. James Gibbs, and 
the consequent loss of that assistance, which comprehensive intel¬ 
ligence, judicious considerateness, and lengthened experience, 
were so well able to afford- Tint in his successor, Mr. Raymond 
West, we have secured for you an executive chief, eminent by 
reason of his varied culture and liberal sympathies. During his 
absence, again, I have, with the concurrence of my colleagues, 
and, as we hope, with the approbation of the University, nomi¬ 
nated Dr. Hunter to be Vice-Chancellor, the head of our medical 
profession which is so distinguished for the attainments of its 
members in many studies cognate to their own department,—• 
whereby we pay some tribute of acknowledgment to that culti¬ 
vation of physical science and to that technical education which 
are fast gaining ground amongst us. 

The object of my last address, delivered in February 1878, 
Principle* de- was *-° bespeak the continued, even the augmented, 
serving atten. attention of the University to certain principles 
tl0u ' which, as we believe, command the general assent 

of its members; namely, the maintenance and development of our 
higher education in arts, including philosophy, logic, history, law, 
political economy, literature; the better regulating and systema¬ 
tizing of education in natural and physical science, with a further 
view to the promotion of that technical instruction which forms, 
year by year, a larger and larger part of the public education 
amongst the most advanced nations; and lastly, the reverent study 
of that moral philosophy which, as being the science of human 
duty, must be common to the pursuits of all students in all depart¬ 
ments of knowledge. Experience has recently shown, and doubt¬ 
less in future will continue to show, that these principles need to 
be constantly inculcated, because, notwithstanding their manifest 
importance, and despite all our care, it is but too often seen that 
they are imperfectly observed. Without repeating on this occa¬ 
sion anything which I said on these three main principles in my 
last address, I will now offer some additional remarks on each of 
them. 
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In the first place, then, our higher instruction in arts—inclucl- 
Decreaae in the various subjects mentioned above—has of 
the number of late suffered some discouragement. The late Tice- 
graduates. Chancellor (Mr. Gibbs), in his farewell address to 
Convocation last year, presented a statistical summary of the 
results of examinations for entrance to the University and for 
degrees, during the last decade of years; for all which results 
we may be truly thankful, and the contemplation of which may 
encourage us to persevere in our academical efforts. Still, a con¬ 
sideration of the educational statistics in detail show us that 
although the number of those who annifally present themselves 
for matriculation is maintained—though without any tendency 
towards material increase—the number of matriculated under¬ 
graduates studying for future degrees in the Arts Colleges affi¬ 
liated to the University, has, during tho last two or three years, 
shown fluctuations and in tho main a tendency to decrease. Such 
a circumstance cannot fail to cause regret and anxiety, not only 
to us who are connected with the University, hut also to all who 
desire the moral and mental advancement of tho Natives of this 
country. As the teaching establishment is maintained in full 
strength and undiminished efficiency ; as the professorial chairs 
continue to be filled by gentlemen whose talents and zeal are 
undisputed: the decrease of the students must be due to extrane¬ 
ous causes which are not fully discernible. But some of the causes 
can bo partly discerned- 

In Western India the agricultural distress which has lasted 
for three years ami the commercial depression which 
dencief 66 t0n has ex i ste d * or tvv0 years, the consequent diminu¬ 
tion of income, and augmentation of the cost of 
necessaries of life,—have rendered parents and guardians unwill¬ 
ing to incur the cost of collegiate education for the students. Tin' 
same circumstances shut the avenues to some employments, 
darken the prospects of some walks of life, and thus damp the 
aspirations of those who hope to carve out a career for themselves 
by the force of intellectual training- These adverse tendencies 
have proved so unyielding that we dare not predict their im¬ 
mediate cessation. Still, we cherish the hope that ere long they 
must, under Providence, yield to the benign influences of return¬ 
ing plenty and reviving commerce. Again, notwithstanding 
the considerate intentions of the Government that those who 
acquire the higher education should have due advantages re¬ 
specting admission to the upper grades of the public service, it 
has been found that University graduates in arts frequently fail, 
through no fault of their own, to obtain the situations or 
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positions to which theiv attainments might he expected to entitle 
them, and which they see filled by those who had not been 
reared in the colleges, but who had won their way by actual 
work. This non-fulfilment in some degree of the intentions of 
Government has somewhat lowered the value of high education 
in the estimation of those who are to incur the cost, and undergo 
the toil, of the instruction. The defect has existed not in the 
judicial but in the executive departments. We have, therefore, 
after revision of previous orders, framed such rules as shall 
secure to graduates the recognition of their preferential claims to 
employment in the upper grades of the executive service. Doubt¬ 
less, young Natives of promise and ambition seek University 
degrees for many other objects besides admission to, or promotion 
in, the service of Government—indeed, this University, has never 
ceased to impress on its alumni that its degrees should be sought 
for their own sake. Still, in such a country as India, the public 
service offers a large field for the educated youth,—the largest, 
probably, of all the fields as yet open to them. It is due to the 
cause of education that its followers should have a surer access 
to that field, in proportion to the superiority of their attain¬ 
ments. And it is incumbent on the Government, in the selection 
of men for its service, to set the most influential example of 
reliance placed on the examinations and tests of the University. 

In my last address (1878), I acknowledged the many merits 
Merits and fbe youth educated under the direction of the 
fcyto of gnulu- Uni versity—such asdheir retentiveness of memory, 
their power of mental application, their ambition 
to excel, and above all their improved standard of rectitude 
and integrity. But I also reminded you of their faults, as 
perceived by their critics or acknowledged by their friends,— 
such as immaturity of thought, rhetorical exaggeration, substi¬ 
tution of borrowed ideas for Original reflection, subjection of 
ike reasoning power to the imagination, inaptitude for testing 
theory by practice, and the like. These faults, which are 
common more or less to the youth cf all nations in the world, have 
in India arisen and grown from many and various causes operat¬ 
ing for a very long time. Therefore, they will not be speedily 
cared,—though the cure is beginning, and, if gradual, must 
in the end bo sure. Meanwhile these faults become more salieutly 
presented and more prominently noticed, according as criticism 
becomes more and more pointedly, directed to our educational 
system, and as observers have a larger mass of educational results 
on which to make their observations. Consequently, we see 
that many persons, whose practical knowledge gives authority to 
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their opinion, affirm, that much of our higher education is super¬ 
ficial where it ought to be fundamental, and airy when it ought 
to be substantial. I am, as you will be, far from a full admis¬ 
sion of such criticism. Still, the prevalence of such a notion 
does render the employers of intellectual labour less anxious than 
might have been expected to have recourse to those who belong 
to this University. It had something to do with the hesitation 
displayed by civil authorities in respect to obtaining the services 
of our graduates. Though such an education as that which we 
secure for our alumni ought to be a passport to high employment 
in any profession, yet if an idea gains ground that they become 
what is termed unpractical, and are prone to imagine that after 
having learnt so much at college they have little or nothing more 
to lcaru in life, then they will fail to reap the fruit of their 
labours at college. 


The moral to be pointed is this, that a really good general 
education should enable a man to apply himself to the acquisi¬ 
tion of any sort of knowledge, however novel or alien it may be; 
to perceivo the points and bearings of every case or class of 
cases which may be presented to liim; to assimilate into the 
mental system the ideas peculiar to any profession ho may enter. 
In a word, general knowledge should be so ordered as to bo a 
key wherewith to unlock tho door of any special subject which 
its possessor may need to approach. If your graduates will act 
up to those maxims, they will find themsolves more competent 
than heretofore to turn their abilities to profitable account. 


It is sometimes remarked that educated young Natives 
become too apt to discuss fluently all sorts of 
and°fnvnk P0 CU topics with wlsiclj they have no mature acquaint¬ 
ance. Consequently, an opinion arises that they 
are restless and discontented, expecting too much of immediato 
result from the fact of having passed the University examina¬ 
tions, and inclined to condemn thoughtlessly tho Government 
and the administration under which they .live. Doubtless, tho 
Government and the University never take these manifesta¬ 
tions of discontent to mean more than is really meant. We all 
appreciate the freedom of thought, the latitude of. expression, 
that will ever characterize the youth of a nation which is being 
exorcised in new ways of thinking. We know that the existing 
state of things in this country often invites legitimate criticism, 
and we desire that the sentiments of educated Natives should be 
unreservedly made known to us. Sucb outspoken frankness 
will never be mistaken by us for disaffection. 
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But discussions of tliis nature, if conducted to an extreme 
point and in an unreasonable spirit, may convey 
ti-an impression, which, was not intended, but which 
is detrimental to the cause of education as well as 
10 other national interests, namely this, that some of our educated 
youths are not properly grateful for the privileges to which their 
education has admitted them, are not duly loyal to the ideas, 
nor j ust to the motives, of the administration that has made them 
what they are. 


Now, it is not for us to read the hearts of men; and if any 
of our alumni be really disloyal or ungrateful, let 
uiid tovuity. his own heart condemn him. But it is our firm 
hope and trust that the vast majority of our 
educated youth are true and loyal to us in mind, in spirit, 
in sentiment, in disposition. Wo feel assured that those 
Natives who have learnt to think through the medium of 
our language, have been imbued with our literature and 
philosophy, have imbibed our ideas,—are faithful to us, and 
bear towards our nation that heartfelt allegiance which men may 
feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality. We 
believe that the education imparted by us to the Natives, so far 
from leading them towards disaffection, has, happily, the very 
opposite effect. We do not disguise from ourselves that in a 
community like that of Western India, composed of so many 
diverse elements, there may be, indeed must be, some whose 
thoughts are misguided, aud tn$t although the masses in all 
ranks, high and humble, are thoroughly well-affected, there are 
some who feel wrongly and think amiss. But those few, who are 
thus ill-disposed, do not become so by reason of their English 
education; their ill-disposition springs from causes with which 
such education has neither concern nor connexion; and the educa¬ 
tion must mitigate, if it canncfb remove, their discontent. With 
the great majority, however, education has the result of confirm¬ 
ing in them that loyalty which the general tenour of British 
administration is calculated to inspire. And the higher the edu¬ 
cation, the more certain is this result. At all events, we have 
solemnly undertaken to educate the Natives in all the Western 
learning and philosophy which have helped to raise England to 
her height among the nations of the earth. We anticipate 
nothing but the most favourable consequences politically from 
such education. But be the consequences what they may, we 
shall, I trust, persevere in that educational policy which, being 
liberal and enlightened, is prescribed to us by the dictates of our 
duty as trustees for the people of Iudia. 
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The second topic relates to instruction in natural and physical 
science. Our object is to obtain for this a larger 
Phy*kalSei.ence! P lace than heretofore in our educational system. 

The study of thephysical sciences is now recognised 
in all countries as an integral part of the national education, and 
the recognition is everywhere assuming forms more and more 
tangible and definite. Besides its general value which is felt in all 
countries, this study has in India a special value. It qualifies our 
Native youth for professions in which they have hitherto had little 
or no place. It diverts from the older professions, namely the law 
and the public service, some of those surplus students who would 
otherwise overcrowd those professions. It displays before the 
Natives not only new ranges of thought, but also fresh methods 
of thinking. Tt initiates the Natives from their early youth in 
those sciences, the successful pursuit of which distinguishes the 
Western civilization of modern times. It applies the whole 
force of education to the promotion of that material progress, in 
which India has so much way to make up, before she can come 
abreast of the more advanced nations. It tends to correct some 
of the mental faults which are admitted to exist in the Native 
mind, while educiug and developing many of its best qualities 
and faculties. It affords a far better gymnasium for the 

f eneral training of the mind than has been heretofore supposed 
y many. We observe with thankfulness that the Natives are 
awaking to a consciousness of the importance of this study. As 
this University is the lawfully constituted controller of the 
higher education, is the ackisowledged leader of independent 
opinion regarding intellectual progress, and is the embodi¬ 
ment of enlightened ideas, we felt that the recognition of the 
study must spring from the University and must culminate in 
the granting of Degrees In » Science. We remember that 
education is generally sought for by the student as a means of 
rising in a profession, and that if nis profession is to he science, 
he must make use of the five years of his collegiate course for 
this purpose,—that spring season of his mind when the faculties 
are most elastic and the memory most receptive—a season to 
be enjoyed while it lasts, for to him it will never return ! The 
influence even of the University would not, indeed, cause such 
degrees to be largely sought, unless the graduates of science 
found scope in after-life for the due employment of their scien¬ 
tific knowledge. But such scope is widening constantly: 
scientific pursuits are expanding together with the material 
progress of the country. That progress will itself be sustained 
and invigorated by the existence of a growing class of Natives 
educated in science- Such Natives, too, are wanted to supply 
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tlie teaching power in the science for onr various educational 
institutions. Therefore, as foreshadowed in my last address to 
Convocation, I formally laid the matter before the Syndicate in 
September 1878, with my proposal that such Degrees in Science 
should be conferred- 

After full consideration of details both in the Syndicate and 
in the Senate, this University has adopted a scheme for grant¬ 
ing Degrees in Science, which scheme was promulgated in April 
last (1879), and takes effect during the current year, 1880. In 
pi'eparing the scheme, the Syndicate availed itself of the experi¬ 
ence gained by the rules and practice of the London University. 
According to this scheme, the student—after matriculating at 
the Bombay University, undergoing an examination which proves 
him to have been grounded in general education, and passing 
through the First Arts course to further qualify himself in such 
education—will bo able to devote himself to science if he aspire 
to obtain a degree therein. With this view he will enter upon 
a preliminary course of general scientific study, so that he may 
have a foundation consisting of that knowledge which trains the 
mind for thereafter acquiring any particular science which may 
bo selected—the course consisting of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, inorganic chemistry, experimental physics, and bio¬ 
logy. After that he will devote himself to the particular sciences 
in which his Degrees is to be taken—and these must be at least 
two in number, that is, a Graduate in Science must be qualified 
in at least two branches of science, qualification in one science 
only not being deemed sufficient,—in which respect it is essential 
that our practice should conform with that of the Universities 
in Europe. Nor will this condition prove 'unduly burdensome 
to a Native student, because adequate proficiency in a scieuee 
cannot be acquired without a knowledge of at least one of the 
sciences allied to it, and becaifee he can so select his two sciences, 
that knowledge in the one shall help his studies in the other. 
For instance, if he looks to botany as his future speciality, he 
may take up chemistry'as his second science; if to zoology, he 
may take up physiology; if to physics, he may take up chemistry; 
if to physical geography, he may take up experimental physics; 
and so on. In addition to the two sciences as above explained, 
he must pass an examination either in pure mathematics or mixed 
mathematics,, which latter are much allied to several of the 
sciences; or if he does not take up mathematics, he must take 
up a third science which will form a group with any of the two 
sciences above mentioned. 

We know that the Government will perform its part by 
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providing the necessarj- teaching power in the colleges- We 
hope also that as wealth shall again accumulate in Western 
India, many munificent Natives will emulate the examples set 
hy the last generation of Natives at Bombay, whose benefac¬ 
tions to education we now witness around us, and will in this 
generation endow professorships of science in our colleges. If 
any patriotic Native, blessed with abundant means, and having 
himself risen in life by his own capacity, • shall be moved by a 
desire to enable his countrymen to raise themselves by that 
scientific knowledge the usefulness of which is especially patent 
to practical men, let him give something of his well-earned 
substance to permanently provide teachers of science. The 
education in arts has heretofore been sustained principally by 
Government and partly by private contributions. We hope that 
the wealthy Natives will similarly assist the Government in 
defraying the cost of education in science. 

When in 1878 I proposed to the University that Degrees 
in Science should be conferred, it was contemplated that a 
separate Faculty of Natural and Physical Science should be 
established. The Syndicate, however, preferred that education 
in scienco should form part of the charge of the Faculty of 
Arts, and that an additional Syndic for science should be 
appointed. To this the Senate assented, and we all are indebted 
to the Arts members of the Syndicate, gentlemen eminent in 
humanistic learning, for their co-operation in preparing and 
passing the scheme for Degrees in Science. This decision is in 
its nature provisional, and as such is accepted, I trust, by many 
gentlemen of the several scientific professions, who are most use¬ 
ful members of the Senate. But if the scheme succeeds and 
grows in importance, the Science members of the Senate will 
doubtless desire a separate Faculty of their own. I earnestly 
hope that the success may be so considerable as hereafter to 
justify the creation of such a Faculty. 

Meanwhile, although instruction in science is very far from 
occupying the great position which we hope it will one day 
occupy in our public instruction, still we are constantly advanc¬ 
ing in that direction. Viewing its intrinsic importance, we 
might well desire that the advance was faster than it is. But 
much apathy, and even some prejudices, have to be overcome. 
And the advance is slow even in some countries more civilized 
than India. Therefore, the lovers of Science may await without 
discouragement the irresistible march of events. 

Nevertheless, something—however insignificant, as com¬ 
pared with the greatness of the need—is being accomplished. 
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During the two years which have elapsed since I last addressed the 
Improvements Convocation, the two previously existing institutions 
iuti'uJui'oc!. relating to the applied sciences, namely. Medicine 
and Civil Engineering—the Engineering College at Poona, with 
its workshops forming a technical school, and the Grant Medical 
College at Bombay—have been fostered and improved, and have 
been recognized by the University as qualified to send up candi¬ 
dates for the new Science Degree. Several lesser institutions have 
been brought into existence. Two new medical schools have been 
established—one at Poona for the Deccap, one at Ahmedabad 
for Gujar&t. The importance of hygiene and sanitary science 
has been pressed on the attention of both teachers and students. 
Vfe have encouraged medical education, not only because 
medicine is a rising profession which, with the progress of 
sanitation, may attain indefinite development, but also because 
medical men, in order to qualify themselves for their own profes¬ 
sion, have to learn much of some of those very sciences which we 
desire to impart largely to the Natives. A school of scientific 
forestry has been opened at Poona in counexion with a Botanic 
Garden, which garden has been formed out of the old garden 
established for the culture of medicinal herbs. A commence¬ 
ment has been made of what we hope will one 'day become a 
system of national education in scientific agriculture. Several 
school classes have been opened in different parts of the 
country, and a class has been successfully added to the Engi¬ 
neering College at Poona for superior instruction in agricultural 
practice. The College has been empowered by Government to 
grant certificates of proficiency to those who pass an exami¬ 
nation after going through the higher agricultural course. It 
was at first proposed that this University should confer degrees 
in agriculture; but after some ^consideration the Syndicate 
decided not to include it in our scheme of degrees, deeming that 
under the circumstances the* College certificates will suffice. 
The Poona Engineering College is, indeed, becoming a College 
of Science, inasmuch as engineering, geology, chemistry, botany, 
forestry, agriculture, are more or less taught there. A chair 
of biology lias been established in the Elphinstone College. 
Some steps have been taken to develop the zoological section of 
the Victoria Museum in connexion with what is the nucleus of a 
zoological garden adjoining the Museum. The Technical School 
of Art at Bombay has been maintained and encouraged. 

The third topic relates to instruction in moral philosophy or 
Instructiou iu ethics, or the science of human duty. Though 
Ethics. necessarily precluded from adverting to religion, I 
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neither forget, nor expect you to forget, that it is impossible to 
teach hunian duty, comprising the relation s between man an d man, 
without also teaching something at least of man’s duty towards 
God. No doubt, one of the effects of really good teaching in arts, 
say in the branches of history or literature, must be to inculcate 
always incidentally, and often directly, much of the general duty 
of man. Good teaching of physical science also must, as I believe, 
enlarge the ideas, and elevate the sentiments, of man in respect of 
God, and must impress upon him at least some part of his duty 
towards his Creator. -But such teaching cannot furnish him with 
instruction in his duty towards his fellows, an instruction needed 
by all students alike, whether they belong to the department of 
arts or of science. Again, there are, as we believe, abstract priu- 
ciples and moral truths wholly independent of, and immeasurably 
above, the material universe in which wo live. No doubt, these 
are incidentally inculcated by the teaching in arts- But the incul¬ 
cation of moral truth by teaching in physical science is not pos¬ 
sible. Nevertheless ethical instruction is specially requisite for the 
student of science, in order to provent his imagining that there 
is nothing beyond the conceptions with which he is familiar, how¬ 
ever lofty and wide these may be. Moral philosophy, then, 
comprises a knowledge which is necessary to all students in 
all departments of education, which they must bring with them 
to all their studies, and which they ought to retain in their 
inmost hearcs and minds throughout their lives. Therefore, it 
ought not, in my judgment, to be left to incidental or indirect 
teaching, but ought to be* taught systematically in all our 
institutions from the highest to the humblest. Nevertheless, 
in Western India it is taught indirectly rather than directly; 
it is not systematically and specifically prescribed; as one subject 
among many, it is made optional rather than obligatory. If 
this be a great defect, as I believe it is, then the remedv can 
be applied only by this University. If the existence of the 
defect he satisfactorily shown to the Senate, then I am sure 
that the members of that governing body will feel the re¬ 
sponsibility which devolves on them. Indeed, die L diversity 
did in former times indicate moral philosophy as an optional 
subject for students after their entrance into the Univer¬ 
sity, and therein commanded the cordial assent and the loyal 
adherence of the students. From various causes this honoured 
practice has, during recent years, been intermitted, lt-tiie 
Senate shall see fit not only to resuscitate, but also to enlarge 
and enforce it,—that is, to render it obligatory rather than 
optional,—their action will approve itself to the conscience ot 
tho Natives. For the action of the University determines the 
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teaching in the colleges and high schools, and the example of 
these superior institutions is sure to be followed by the middle 
class institutions, and ultimately even by the primary schools,— 
until, at length, we have a complete system of national instruc¬ 
tion in ethics adapted to the degrees of intelligence and capacity 
as found in the different grades of students. To found, to 
elaborate, to establish such a system should, I think, be a subject 
of ambition and of anxiety to this University and to all engaged 
in the work of public instruction. The Natives will certainly be 
tho willing subjects of such teaching. Moral philosophy is a 
theme on which the sages, lawgivers, and philosophers of the 
Hindus, have dilated from tho earliest times, and which has 
engaged the reverential thoughts, and attracted the affectionate 
regards, of the best men amongst the Natives for many genera¬ 
tions,—though the aberration of the practice of most people from 
its maxims has been as frequent and patent in the Indian nation 
as in any nation. I apprehend that many thoughtful Natives, 
while thankfully acknowledging- all that has been done in this 
direction by the public instruction undor British rule, do yet 
lament that a more systematic effort is not made to unfold and 
evolve before the minds of tho young thoso eternal principles of 
right and wrong, which serve as beacons for tho due conduct of 
life, and which ought specially to be included in an educational 
system that necessarily excludes religious teaching. With the 
majority of the Natives, such a systematization of ethical teaching 
would augment the popularity of our national education. It 
would elevate and crown the moral. edifice already founded by 
the effects of our liberal education, by the discipline of our 
institutions, and by the personal example of our teachers. 

I have already urged this mos^ important matter on the 
consideration of the Syndicate, who, finding some difficulty at 
present in effecting the requisite alteration of the educational 
course, intimate that they will take an early opportunity of 
bestowing their renewed aud careful consideration on the matter. 

Lastly, I would remind you of the stimulus afforded to high 
education by the recently promulgated rules for 
ed^cirit^Ser- tlie admission of Natives to the Covenanted Civil 
vice. Service. Though the admission may operate very 

slowly, yet the fact of even a few being admitted, 
will animate the educated classes with hopefulness, and will 
display to their gaze a goal which, though distant perhaps, 
is yet shining. The merits of Natives iu the judicial aud legal 
profession have long been acknowledged; while their aptitude 
for the higher branches of the executive aud administrative 
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professions has been doubted. All things being duly weighed, 
I should consider the success of Natives as civil administrators 
to be the truest test of that combined mental and moral training 
which our education seeks to give. 

In conclusion, permit ine to express my satisfaction at 
meeting the Fellows of the University in Senate 
Senate 00tbe asse)r| kled. More than two years ago I found a 
Senate consisting of men notable for learning, or 
for science, or for social influence, or for public services. As 
vacancies frequently occur by reason of the shifting and chang¬ 
ing of society in this Presidency, it has devolved on me*,£o 
nominate many Fellows, and in every nomination I have strive,, 
to strengthen the Senate by adding to its body men of proved 
capacity in arts or in science. To this Senate I now confidently 
commend the observance of the principles which have been 
presented to their consideration. Wo should be considerate 
in not overburdening the students, remembering how few yoars 
there are for education and how heavy is tho weight upon those 
who have to learn through tho medium of a language not their 
own. The art of teaching should be cultivated, so that the 
labours of tho students may be simplified, and that knowledge 
may bo presented, not in a dull and uninteresting form, hard 
for the memory to retain, but in a vivid and striking light that 
pierces, penetrates, and fills the mind. The field of education 
should be restricted, so that its culture may be deep, rather than 
that it should be extended with culture of lesser depth. Out¬ 
general instruction should strive to arm the student with those 
mental resources that may render him victorious in any special 
arena he may enter. Let us, as an University, proceed in the 
van of that beneficent morement with which natural science is 
stirring mankind, and which, if directed aright in India, will 
raise the Natives to an economic? and social status unparalleled 
even in grandest records of their antique civilization. And to 
all our other instruction in whatever branch let us he mindful 
to add that moral culture which shall impress ou every youth his 
duty towards God and towards his neighbour. 


TWENTIETH CONVOCATION. 

(By Sir James Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G., D.C.L.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—I 
cannot preside on this occasion—my first opportunity since 
assuming the Government of this Presidency—in the place filled 
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by so many emiuent predecessors, without expressing my 
earnest desire that, in so far as my influence extends, this Uni¬ 
versity may not suffer from any deficiencies of mine. It is now 
just twelve years since I, a traveller passing through Bombay, 
took part as a spectator in tire interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of this splendid hall. That stone was laid 
by the Earl of Mayo, who was a most revered friend of mine, 
and whose untimely end is fresh in our recollections. I also 
met here on that occasion the respected Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Wilson, who bears a household name in Bombay, and many 
others whose careers are now closed and whose places inexorable 
fate has rendered vacant for others. On such an occasion as 
this we cannot help calling to mind those who have founded and 
maintained this institution; and we must hope that, by the aid 
of kind Providence, we may be enabled rightly to perform the 
important duties devolving upon us. I am glad, indeed, to know 
that since that day twelve years ago—which marks a point just 
half-way from the foundation of the University to the present 
time—it has so largely developed and prospered. I am glad to 
see so many young men obtaining the degrees which have just 
been conferred, because it shows that so many of our youth prize 
that hall-mark—if I maysotermit—of the quality of theircducatiou 
which this University bestows. I have heard how earnestly our 
youths are availing themselves of the educational advantages 
extended to them, and I earnestly hope that the young men whom 
we see to-day obtaining the honoured prizes of a degree in this 
University, may find in it the beginning of a long and useful 
career. It has been one of the recent duties of the Government 
to add to the roll of Fellows nineteen other names. Let me say 
that my colleagues and myself have selected those names with 
no regard to race or creed, but w'thbole reference to educational 
eminence and tbeir services iq the cause of education, which I 
think alone should entitle citizens to that distinction. 

Now, gentlemen, I cannot but pause for a few moments 
to note one or two features in the report just read, 
the roport* ° f V^ich strike me as remarkable. In the first place, 
in noting the results of Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, I find that only about one-third of the candidates who 
presented themselves were successful in passing. Well, I 
believe that that rather marks the high standard required by 
this University than the insufficient preparation which these 
candidates have received j and I am glad to observe by 
reading the curri'euium laid down for each class that a really 
high standard is required by this University. But I think, 
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and must remark, that the University does well so to main¬ 
tain its standard, because it will incite the educational institu¬ 
tions affiliated to the University to neglect no means to prepare 
their candidates, so that in future a larger number may 
pass. At the First Examination in Arts out of 150 candidates, 
one-half passed; in the “Previous ” or Preliminary Examination, 
two-fifths, and for the degree of Bachelor of Arts one-third 
passed successfully. 1 have some further remarks to make on 
this part of the programme. In the first place I regret to 
observe that so few of the Mussalman community have appeared 
in these examinations. I think it is much to be deplored that 
members of a community which has undoubtedly in previous ages 
produced many learned men should not be so prominent as their 
fellow-subjects here in taking advantage of the modern education 
provided so freely for them. I know that the leading members 
of that community are sensitive aud sensible of this defect, and 
I am glad to say that an effort has been made to establish a 
school, which, I trust, will send many pupils in future to our 
Colleges and graduates to this University. This school 1ms 
already achieved a great success. In the month of September, 
through the agoncy of leading Mussalman gentlemen, subscrip¬ 
tions amounting to Rs. 40,000 were raised by their friends for the 
establishment of this school; Government most gladly supple¬ 
mented the amount raised by a regular subsidy; and already 
the school contains 870 students. 1 have to remark that in tlie 
report thiayear it is stated that for the first time there has been 
no addition to the endowments of the University; but I am 
glad to say that within the last few days there has been a 
scholarship founded by Mr. Jairazbhoy Peerbhoy, a Mussalman 
gentleman of this city, for Mussalman candidates obtaining the 
greatest number of marks* in the Matriculation Examination, 
enabling them to .prosecute their studies fbr at least one year 
in Bombay, or to proceed to England for that purpose. 

Well, gentlemen, this is a beginning; let us hope that it. 
will soon bear great fruits. 

The next point which I desire to notice is the little progress 
which has been made in the scientific branch of 
The study t he studies qualifying for the Bachelor of Science 
of Science, degree. I find that for the first examination for 
that degree only two candidates presented themselves this 
year, and those were from the Elphinstone College. I am 
glad to say both passed. But if we consider what class of 
teaching this scientific degree is intended .to encourage, I 
think we may well hope that greater advantage will be taken 
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of it; and greater encouragement given to it by the public. 
I know how great an interest in these examinations my 
honoured predecessor took; I know how much he impresses upon 
you the great advantage the community would derive by the 
promotion of a knowledge of scientific subjects, and I would 
venture on this occasion to say a few words to supplement what 
he has said in earlier times, and impress it still more earnestly 
on your attention. What does the study of science mean ? Well, 
it means that in the operations of life in which we seek to turn 
to account the gifts or Divine Providence, we should be guided 
by the skill which rises out of knowledge, rather than by 
haphazard work or groping in the dark. It is not that we should 
work upon theory rather than common-sense and practice, but 
it means that we should ground our theory and practice upon 
ascertained laws- It means that instead of going on blindly in 
the path that our fathers trod, or adopting one invention or 
another at haphazard, we should from, our practical knowledge 
comprehend them and judge of their right application. It 
means that we should turn to good account not only the 
talents that are given us, but tho liberal gifts of Provi'denco 
by which we are surrounded. In days past, when this great 
country was separated from the rest of the world by a waste of 
waters, communications were slow, and when it was dependent 
upon itself and its people for its supplies of manufactured 
material, rude and simple inventions might suffice to utilize the 
products of the land. I do not for a moment forget J;he great 
knowledge of the science of beauty possessed by many of the 
inhabitants of tho country, and marvellous perfection to which 
certain arts were carried'; but I mean in the prosecution of the 
industries which form the main staples of this country the arts 
were rude and simple, and are not ffalculated to compete in the 
present day with the science and inventions of the world. The 
wonderful development of stetJm, which has rendered the sea not 
a barrier bat a bridge to connect one land with another, has 
borne in upon us tho manufactures of other countries to which 
all the inventions of science have been applied, so that they are 
produced with marvellous cheapness, and compete, nay, almost 
exclude, the simple manufactures of our people. Well, what is 
the moral, what is the policy to be followed under circumstances 
to which that is but one illustration ? Not, surely, that we 
should tax the people of the country to maintain their industries 
in their own rude, extensive, and therefore expensive, form, but 
that we should bring and apply to the industries of the country 
the science which has cheapened production and produced pros¬ 
perity elsewhere. The Natives of this country are surely not 
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less capable of learning, tlieir intellects are not less subtle, 
their ability to acquire knowledge not less keen than those of 
their brethren in the West. Sure I am that if they embraced 
the advantages of modern inventions they would compete 
successfully with the manufactures of any part of the world. 
It is in the right application—the prudent application of inven¬ 
tion which are sufficiently numerous, that scientific education 
will be most profitably directed. And this is but one illustra¬ 
tion of the benefits to be derived from a study of science, 
because there is, as you know well, in the study of the laws of 
gravitation, in the right estimation of the powers by which we 
are surrounded, in the knowledge of the component parts of the 
soil, in the improvement of agriculture, and in the knowledge of 
chemistry, botany, and so forth, abundant exercise for inventive 
genius and scientific success, which cannot fail to be profitable 
if we only rightly turn our attention to these subjects. Again, 
the science of astronomy will do much to wipe away the super¬ 
stition which the best of the Natives of this country deplore as 
much as we do, to teach the people that the heavenly bodies 
move in a wonderful way indeed, but do not exercise malign 
influences on man’s existence. In frying to do away with super¬ 
stition we do not want to interfere with any man’s religion, but 
simply to teach those truths which we are all seeking. 

You can profit by many branches of education, because in 
our colleges we have been aided and equipped by funds liberally 
given by beneficent persons, scholarships and fellowships are 
endowed, and professors are pJtid, partially indeed by the State, 
but in the largest proportion by private benefactions. I find in 
the Blphinstone College, which, I suppose, occupies the most 
prominent place amongst oiy colleges, there are eight well-paid 
professors of art and other branches, but for physical science 
there is but one, and he is not paid so highly as the others. 
Well, that shows that the sinews of war are wanted; and backing 
up, as I do most earnestly, the appeal not made for the first 
time, believe that we shall not have to appeal in vain. I notice 
also in the report that an increasing number of students are 
coming up for examination from the Provincial Colleges. 

Now, gentlemen, it is not to-day, when I am still at the 
commencement of my term of office, that I should 
Indians’ lova attempt to express matured opinions upon the edu- 
o eir coun ry. cat j on 0 f p res jdency, the education conducted 

under the auspices of this University; but the time will come, 
I hope, when I shall render myself better acquainted with every 
part of the Presidency. You can readily understand that the 
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months which have passed since my arrival have been crowded 
with business, and occupied in gaining information of every 
kind, so that hardly upon any point can I attempt to speak with 
authority, for 1 am still a learner; but I assure you I am not 
supine or insensible to the great responsibilities involved, 
especially in the spread of education. We have done much, 
but we have still more to do, and problems are arising every 
day which require the earnest attention of the wisest to solve, 
if the future is to be turned to good account, and if we do 
our bounden duty by the people of India. But relying upon 
the Providence which has so greatly blessed British influence 
hero, which has given such a wonderful impulse to the country, 
and promoted the best interests of the people in this last half 
century at least, we may look forward hopefully to the results 
of this and kindred institutions in raising the character and 
aims of the people, and in equipping many for the work of life, 
of whose knowledge, of whose aspiration we need not be jealous, 
but in whose love of country we should find our best ally. 

TWENTY-FIRST CONVOCATION. 

(By Mr. Justice (now Sir) R. West.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—It was the intention of His 
Excellency the Governor to preside at this Convocation as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University. You know too well the calamitous 
events which have devolved on n?e a function which I can but 
very imperfectly perform. We miss to-day and every day a 
gracious presence which diffused a benign and kindly influence 
wherever it appeared. I feel that I but express the universal 
sympathy when I give these few words of sorrowing commemora¬ 
tion to a loss which has been felt as a personal misfortune in 
each household of our community and must for long cast a shade 
of sadness over every public ceremony. Amongst the labours of 
the year the chief undoubtedly is the general re-casting of the 
Bye-laws of the University. In this work the Senate at large 
has taken its full share. It bears its share of the responsibility. 
Ihe Bye-laws will, I trust, ere long be sanctioned by the 
Government, and then it will be your part, gentlemen^ first 
by a careful stndy of the Bye-laws, and then by a wise and 
consistent administration of them, to make the Senate a pattern 
of what a deliberative body should be—courteous, candid, 
fair in argument, tolerant, business-like, free from cant, and 
free from faction. The swift succession of events must bring 
many important questions before you. I shall probably have 
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no voice in their decision, hut I shall feel some pride when 1 
find that they are discussed and disposed of to the honour 
of the University under rules for the framing of which 1 have 
myself in a measure to answer. The other principal events 
of the academical year have been brought before us in the report 
just read by the Registrar. The number of candidates for 
the higher instruction continues as large as could be expected ; 
the number of failures to pass the examinations is greater 
than can be desirable. Many youths I believe stand for the 
Matriculation Examination just, as they say, to “ try their 
luck,” but this endeavour to get through examinations on the 
lowest possible terms cannot but exercise a rather demoralizing 
influence. In the interests of the University and of sound 
scholarship we must hope that a somewhat stricter discrimina¬ 
tion will gradually be used by school-masters in giving their 
pupils the qualifying certificates. The defects I have noticed are 
most conspicuous in the case of the private schools. The number 
of candidates from these schools steadily increases, which is in 
itself a very gratifying fact; but the proportion of passes is 
miserably low, showing how great room there is for improve¬ 
ment in the matter and the method of their teaching. 

It is perhaps due in no small measure to the system to which 
I have adverted that so many students fail in the 
duSflboys. 0 " 1 further examinations requisite for obtaining their 
degrees. In the Previous Examination this year 
only about one-fourth of the candidates passed, and even from 
an institution like the Deccan'College, only fourteen candidates 
out of seventy were successful. In the First Examination for 
the B.A. degree the results were more satisfactory, but still less 
than half the candidates passed. In the Second Examination 
for this degree the successful candidates were about two-sevenths 
of the whole,—a small proportion'I cannot but think, consider¬ 
ing the known ability and zeal of the Professors in the several 
colleges. The truth seems to be partly that preliminary train¬ 
ing is defective, and partly that youths of inferior abilities, who 
are not likely ever to be successful students, are not weeded out 
with sufficiently rigorous kindness. The aptitude for scholar¬ 
ship is not universal, and disappointment must often result from 
setting naturally dull boys to tasks which call for at least an 
average measure of intellectual acuteness. 


lu the professional examinations, or at least in those for 
Medicine and Engineering, the proportion of successful candi¬ 
dates has been much larger. The teaching must be deemed 
highly effective, aud the students having a well-defined and 
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limited course set before them, achieve it remarkably well. Native 
society must gain largely by the accessions of accomplished pro¬ 
fessional men whom it now anmfally receives from this and the 
sister institutions. The supply is in such cases likely to create 
or increase the want, and there is an almost unlimited field open¬ 
ing before those especially who adopt the medical profession, 
as old prejudices fade away, and sufferers relieved from pain 
spread confidence in the science which has restored them. 

You have heard, gentlemen, I am sure, with pleasure of 
the recognition by the University of the College at Baroda. It 
is thus not only at Poona or Ahmedabad within our own terri¬ 
tories, but at places like Kolhapur and Baroda, that the Univer¬ 
sity makes its presence felt, and determines the general scheme 
of instruction. Great results must in the end follow from this 
wide diffusion of the means of advanced education. The system 
is as yet in its infancy, but it is while young that an institution, 
like a human being, receives most readily a permanent impress 
of disposition and tendency. We must rejoice, therefore, that 
the college at Baroda has secured the services of men of real 
distinction iu attainments and character. In Gujarat, as much 
as anywhere, we find the precocity, recoptivoness, and mobility 
of the Hindu mind. Able and high-minded teachers may mould 
such materials to noble uses. On us it devolves to aid them and 
all similarly situated by our sympathy and our discipline. The 
responsibilities of the University in this respect are daily grow- 
ing; but the faculties have hitherto known well where good 
workers were to be found, and the Syndicate, filled as it has been, 
will, I doubt not, deal successfully with every t^sk that is thrown 
upon it, so far at any rate as University arrangements can suffice 
for the exigencies to which time lpust inevitably give birth. 

The limitation by which pandidates for Matriculation were 
formerly required to be sixteen years of age has in 
limitation! 11 ° B past year been abolished. There are, no doubt, 
some branches of study for which a certain matu¬ 
rity apart from mere cleverness or scholarship is desirable. On 
this account different views may be taken of the expediency, in 
the abstract, of the change that hah been made ; but its practical 
justification lies in the fact that the old rule could not bo main¬ 
tained without a risk, or even certainty, of evasions which placed 
the really conscientious candidates at a disadvantage. The 
examination for Matriculation is of a kind that will generally 
exclude boys who are unprepared to benefit by a College course; 
and the example of some of the most eminent Englishmen shows 
that no harm, to say the least, arises in most cases from a reason- 
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able indulgence to precocity. A year too soon at college is 
better than a year too long at school, and the choice rests virtu¬ 
ally between these alternatives. Of the candidates under sixteen 
who have this year presented themselves, it is to be observed 
that a much larger than the average proportion have passed the 
examination. 


While the path of the diligent student has thus been made 
Bombay’s smo °ther and instruction has been placed at his 
stream of gon- door, the positive encouragements held out to him 
erosity. have once more been increased. Not a year has 

passed since this University began to work,*but some generous 
gift has added to its resources. The hall in which we are assem¬ 
bled—admirable in all respects save its acoustic properties ; the 
neighbouring library-with'its noble tower—soon now to be fur¬ 
nished with its clock and peal of bells—and an increasing group 
of scholarships and other prizes—all these are testimonies to the 
interest felt in learning by the community of Western India, and 
of its confidence in the system of this University. This year 
Mr. Varjivandas Madhavdas comes forward with a gift of 
Ks. 5,000 to endow a scholarship to be held by a student pro¬ 
ceeding from the first to the second examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The donor desires that the scholarship may 
bear his name, and I know no moro truly respectable mode by 
which a wealthy man can bring the correlation of forces into play 
in turning riches into fame, than by gaining a commemoration, 
and a blessing every year in this noble hall for his aid to the 
cause of enligntenment and progress. You will join me therefore, 
gentlemen, in a iiearty acknowledgment of the bounty of Mr. 
Varjivandas Madhavdas. You will by-and-bye give effect to his 
intentions, and you will shiwe my hope that the stream of gen¬ 
erosity by which we have so largely benefited will continue to 
flow in undiminished volume in tR> years to come. Our library 
has this year been enriched by the collection made in honour of 
our late Vice-Chancellor. Its capacious shelves, however, still 
afford room for many other volumes, and if generosity is auv- 
where seeking an outlet or a worthy purpose at this moment, I 
venture to suggest that one may be found in adding to the 
treasures from which generation after generation of ardent 
scholars will, we may hope, draw instruction and encouragement. 


The number of students who have succeeded in obtaining 
degrees this year in Arts and Law is rather smaller 
Advantages than usual. The credit is all the greater to these 
$*±2£r who have passed the ordeal, while those who have 
been sent back to study for another year, will 
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probably one clay bless the necessity to which they have to 
bend, in going through a further course of tuition. Without 
drawing invidious comparisons I will say that I think there are 
special advantages in the system of teaching which the Bombay 
University enforces. The student must not only prepare himself 
for examinations, bub he must attend stated courses of lectures 
in approved institutions. This implies residence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and a severance in many instances from embarrassing 
associates and associations, enabling him to devote his mind with 
more complete abandonment to the work set before it and to 
distinctly academical influences. He is subjected to a prolonged 
intellectual discipline and learns to bend his mind to the task 
which duty imposes, whether the inclination be present or not, 
and with patient attention to those minute details which are most 
irksome, but the mastery of which is essential to thorough and 
substantial scholarship either in literature or in science. Such 
a course of training seems to me to have great advantages over 
any system of mere examinations. The student doos not merely 
cram; the examination is but an incident in his course. He abides 
with his learning, takes in its influence in every mood, and at 
an impressionable age is imbued with the best thoughts of the 
greatest men under the guidance of teachers who have steeped 
their own minds in the same sacred springs. This goes to make 
a manly character as well as a strong and versatile intellect; and 
1 am proud to observo how generally institutions connected with 
this University have turned out men of a type combining some 
of the best characteristics of the ’YV'est and of the East. 

The paucity of candidates for science-teaching and for de¬ 
grees in science was noticed by our Chancellor last year. The 
system of teaching is less organized, the teaching staff is less 
fully manned than in the older departments. There is some 
uncertainty, too, both as to the prospects of a degree aud as to 
the prospects of finding employment for the graduate. What the 
University as such could do it has, as you have heard, been doing. 
B. Scs. who have in qualifying for that degree passed in such a 
subject as Chemistry, Botany or Zoology are exempted from it 
in the examination in Medicine when they seek the degree of 
M.D. The degree of B.Sc. has been made a gateway to the 
profession of the law as well as of medicine and engineering. 
We hope that with these practical advantages attending it the 
science course will soon be followed by numbers proportionate 
at least to the means of teaching. The questions are still some¬ 
times put—and to the students aud their friends they are of 
momentous importance—of what really is science-teaching, and 
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what part it can play in the liberal education which is the proper 
object of a University. But when we say !< liberal,” 
rboral 0 edu f a P arfc > at au y rate > °f the right answer is suggested 
cation. * " by the interrogation. A liberal education, as a 
great science-teacher has said, aims at “ the mak¬ 
ing of men; ” it is not to be “ diverted into a process of manu- 
factux-ing human tools wondei'fully adroit in the exercise of some 
technical industi'y, but good for nothing else.” It must equally 
iu the sphere of science as of literature enlarge the mind, give 
it an organizing power and a philosophic habit by which each 
new acquirement is measured in relation to the whole, and made 
to take its place in a system. It must give a love of knowledge 
for its own sake, and the loftiness and independence of character 
which extensive knowledge should produce. But 
Advantages more especially a truly scientific culture furnishes 
°alturc S01 ° ntlliC the mind not onl\ r with a mastery of the main 
facts of outward nature and a readiness to conform 
to her laws and so turn them to human uses, but with a method 
of inquiry, a mode of facing the facts of the universe which 
cannot be acquired in any other way so well. The science 
student duly disciplined takes all nature for his province. To 
his trained perceptions there is nothing common or nnelean, no 
creature is unworthy of investigation by a man which has been 
deemed worthy of existence by God. He sees as others cannot 
see the prevalence of law amongst the infinite variety of pheno¬ 
mena, and evolution working to its ends in ordered harmony 
through millions of years. The mind thus trained is borne with¬ 
out an effort along the main current of progressive thought. 
It has a rich sto^ of ideas in which to bathe each new problem 
in.manifold lights; and as the various activities of the human 
mind are intimately connected,,sciences repay to literature in its 
analysis the debt of inspiration by^ which its own infant energies 
were first awakened to consciousness and exercise. 

I cannot justify these obsei-vations by their novelty. The 
not same things have been said before and with all the 
a mere "source requisite effects. The worth and dignity of scien- 
of pelf. tific pursuits in not in itself any longer a subject 

of controversy. My purpose has been rather to call the attention 
of my younger hearers to the spirit in which those of them who 
are choosing a career based on.science ought to prepare for it aud 
to pursue it. It should not bo looked on as a mere source of pelf. 
Their best energies should not he solely concentrated on what 
pavs best. Gain and getting on are not to be disdained; the 
effort to win them calls forth in many men resources of energy 
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and skill and patience which improve their moral being all through 
life; it brings men, too, into contact with actual, inexorable facts, 
and’ so add? effectively to their knowledge of the world in which 
they are placed and of their own relations to it. But what I wish 
to insist on is this, that no man of science should allow his pursuits 
and aims to descend to the level of mere unmitigated money¬ 
getting; still less, if possible, should he be satisfied with a rule- 
of-thumb performance of mere journey-work. In the practice of 
his profession, if he has one, he should preserve a habit of refer¬ 
ring details to general principles and of testing principles by 
details. Ho should establish link after link of connexion between 
those ideas which lie a.t the basis of his own craft, or his own line 
of investigation, and the general mass and movement of human 
thought. Thus from technical accomplishment ho may advance 
to a true philosophy of his subject, and add his contribution to 
the final adjustment of human thoughts and human life to the 
realities of things. 

A contrast very dishonouring to science and to studies 
such as this University favours is sometimes drawn 
The practical between what is called the practical man and the 
theoretic theoretical man. I trust none of our students will 
ever allow themselves to be drawn away by shallow 
criticism of this kind from an earnest pursuit of sound theory. It 
is this which must lie at the basis of a really competent practice. 
That eminent man of science, Sir W. Grove, has vigorously de¬ 
nounced the exaltation of the purely practical man as he is called. 
If there be one species of cant more destestable than another, it 
is that which eulogises what is called the practical man as con¬ 
tradistinguished from the scientific. If by practical man is meant 
one who, having a mind well stoyednwith scientific and general 
information, has his knowledge chastened audhis theoretic temer¬ 
ity subdued by varied experience, nothing can be better; but 
if, as is commonly meant by the phrase, a practical man means 
one whose knowledge is derived from habits or traditional system, 
such a man has no resources to meet unusual circumstances ; such 
a man has no plasticity; he kills a man according to rule, and 
consoles himself, like Moliere’s doctor, by tho reflection that ‘ a 
dead man is only a dead man, but that a deviation from received 
practice is an injury to the whole profession.’ If a profession is 
to be advanced in usefulness, dignity and public appreciation, 
it must be nurtured by fresh and stimulating thought. Im¬ 
mobility is in these days a comparative retrogression, and the 
gentlemen who, after a training in science, betake themselves 
to one of the professional courses will, I trust, recognize and 
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keep hold on the means of making their careers not only 
immediately useful, but a source of self-culture, of permanent 
improvement to science, and of blessing to mankind. 

An obstacle of a serious kind to the adoption of a scientific 
course arises from the defective elementary teach- 
ObservatTon. ° f ' n S? fc h 0 schools. The faculty of observation is 
hardly at all cultivated, and a student beginning 
to work at science in a college lias still to master the rudi¬ 
mentary notions which ought to have been familiar to him 
from early childhood. Steps have lately been taken, I under¬ 
stand, to improve the means and appliances in the Government 
schools for teaching rudimentary mechanics, but the teachers 
themselves need teaching how to teach. They need still more 
a living interest in the facts of outward nature. Where this 
exists, the common incidents of every-day life can be made 
the basis of an humble, but really useful, scientific teaching; 
the faculties can be trained to quick and accurate instead of 
hazy and defective perceptions; and reasoning on the right 
way of doing a groat many familiar acts opens the way to an 
habitual estimation of forces and relations, an habitual reduc¬ 
tion of new cases under known principles, which as far as 
it goes is a scientific turn of mind. Much, it is obvious, may 
be done, as much remains to be done in this direction. The 
gathered inertia of centuries has to bo overcome. But, now 
that a start has been made, I trust that Indian students will 
take a forward and honourable place in the ranks of scientific 
learners and even of original investigators. India presents in 
many ways an infitiug field for scientific research in which home- 
born seekers after truth must have a great advantage over 
foreigners. Some men thete svre already amongst us who with¬ 
out the advantages—too slender as these are—which the colleges 
now afford, have gained distinction in the field of natural science, 
and who in converse with nature enjoy a serenity of mind which is 
the chief element of happiness. If we turn our thoughts to such a 
man as our illustrious Darwin, or to many a one less eminent than 
he, we cannot but recognize the superiority to conventions and 
external circumstances which Lucretius has celebrated as the 
highest fruit of knowledge. This fruit is equally accessible to 
any student of those whom I see about me if he will but rise to 
the true level of his calling and follow his great masters not only 
in their assiduity of toil but in their moral elevation, and their 
ardent readiness to welcome and diffuse the truth. 

Now, gentlemen of the younger generation, as I have dwelt 
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so long on science as an instrument of culture, you would not 
readily forgive me if I enlarged still further on the 
special advantages of a literary, training. The 
subject is an interesting one, and there are, as I 
think, many misconceptions about it which it would bo worth 
while to investigate. I may perhaps find some occasion for laying 
my views on this topic before the University, but let it suffice for 
the present to point out with what admirable precision literature 
is taught; that its contents are the best products of the most gift¬ 
ed minds; that it is everywhere concerned with the acts and the 
emotions that are distinctively human; that it has largely formed 
the character of the society we have to join; and that of necessity 
it is greatly supplemented by the experience of ordinary life. 
Here, surely, are the elements of a training which, mixed with 
active exercise in what is acquired, goes to form a real education, 
one in which high faculties are trained to high perfection, and the 
heart is enriched as well as the head. But literature is more than 
this. .Some of you remember Macaulay’s touching linos after his 
defeat at Edinburgh. The Queen of learning and meditation visits 
her votary in a dream and tolls him of all she will bestow which 
no envy of fortune and no folly of the crowd can take away. 
She was the comforter of Bacon in disgrace, of Clarendon in 
sickness, of Raleigh in his lonely cell. She 

“lighted Milton’s darkness with tho blaze 
“ Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne.” 

To you if you will'be her disciples, she will he as to him, a 
helpful friend, a faithful mistress, and a bounteous queen. Be 
not, however, like that would-be Christian of the early time who 
would not put away his wealth for his convictioi^. Our blessings 
have their price, and learning sheds her choicest boons only on 
him who offers the purest sacrifice. « Sordid arts and the astute¬ 
ness of low practice will in most cases serve vour worldly pur¬ 
poses better; hut seeking fortune in this fashion you make 
learning a mean drudge instead of an honoured companion, and 
her divinity perishes in a servile air. Reject base ways, and in 
good fortune or in bad she will pour treasures of joy or consola¬ 
tion into your lap. Ton may then truly— 

“ With an unforced smile, 

“ See riches, baubles, flatterers pass away.” 

And having made your mastery of your calling secure beyond 
cavil, you may enjoy your slender gains in a companionship and 
with a spirit which any Crcesus might envy. Take your love for 
literature with you through life. There will be dark hours when 
you will need it, and, fortune favouring, there will be bright ones 
to which it alone can give the chastened lustre of dignity of 
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thought, of taste, and of refinement. Now, do not suppose, 
young graduates, that I have propounded any Utopian scheme 
or invited you to a task beyond human capacity. You are called 
on for no resignation, no submission to the higher 
orfato°°° n ' P owers ) kut what some good men and many 
qnor a . gentle women practice every day. Nor am I an 
apostle of mere quietism. The certainty of resources and con¬ 
solations in reserve ought indeed to give you boldness and 
pertinacity in action. It is no part, of the scheme of Provi¬ 
dence that we should feebly bow to fate, whimpering at our ill 
Inch instead of striving to conquer it. Your science, your 
literature, should be a source then of energy as well as for¬ 
titude. They should enrich your action as well as your thought, 
and everywhere teach you the lesson of modest faith and 
perseverance. Yon must all have learned in your several lines 
of study the immense*value of sustained and vivid attention. You 
must have come to appreciate the task which he undertakes 
who resolves to be even a faithful learner, much more a teacher 
of any important branch of human knowledge. You have found 
that clever as you were in the circle of your relatives, in the 
class of your school, or the quarter of your town, there were 
many other boys growing up at the same time at least as 
clever as yourselves and forming a crowd of competitors com¬ 
pared with the few places of fame and of emolument available 
as the meed of intellectual distinction. This, too, you must 
have learned, that toil and tenacity of purpose exercised in any 
field for which you arc not unfitted by positive defects achieve 
in the long run far more than the desultory efforts even of a 
brilliant ability? Our Maker, as Burke says, has imposed 
nothing on us as a duty which it is beyond our capacity to do 
or to know. What is obligatory is feasible, and in the develop¬ 
ment of every science we find its Reading principles reduced by 
degrees to simple propositions within the grasp of the ordinary 
intellect, as though to favour the greatest number with an in¬ 
creasing insight into the mysteries of matter and of mind. 
There is always something great attainable, yet always some¬ 
thing as great in reserve. So the education of the human race 
is planned—the humblest in ability takes his shave in it, and, 
as things are arranged, a sufficient share if he but modestly 
acknowledges his need and accepts a low place at the banquet 
to which all are invited. For some of you the words "Friend, 
come up higher ” will in due time sound : be patient and await 
the summons. Have fortitude even to await it in vain. Your 
labours are not therefore thrown away. Knowledge and the 
sense of dnty done bear in thomselves their own reward; and 
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you have in some sort reaped the fruits of others’ toil dedicated 
for centuries to the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate. The teachers under whom you have studied have been the 
interpreters between the world and you of what would else have 
been a mere confusion of tongues or a chaos of unrelated facts. 

You must have 'seen by what small accretions of know¬ 
ledge the way has been prepared for the greatest 
Graduates triumphs of human genius. On you it devolves 
in turn to be the interpreters to your countrymen 
of the European learning and moral energy by which their 
national being may be renovated. On you it devolves to repay 
your debt to learning by adding some gain of observation or of 
thought to its expanding store. If you cannot discover you can 
verify; if you cannot originate “the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn," you can illustrate them; you can enforce 
them; aud in this Eastern land, the ancient nursery of Civiliza¬ 
tion, you can help to form the intellectual soil from which new 
growths of wisdom, happiness aud beauty are to spring up in 
the time to come. 

TWENTY-SECOND CONVOCATION. 

(Bv Sib James Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G.,C.I.E.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It would 
have been impossible, I presume, 'that the report, necessarily 
voluminous, could have been heaiyl by this great audience, but 
I hope that its circulation will place in all your hands the infor¬ 
mation conveyed. Yet there are some features in it to which I 
cannot but call your attention, though, on this occasion, more 
briefly than I could have desired.. The history of this University 
now extends over a quarter of a century, and it is not to be 
expected thatfln each successive year there shall be changes and 
marks of progress so considerable as to call for special mention. 

The year which has just closed has, on the whole, been un¬ 
eventful; but the progress of the Uuiversity has been continuous, 
although no such great change has taken place as to make it 
memorable in our annals. In the report which has been present¬ 
ed, it is stated that the examinations have been generally satis¬ 
factory, particularly in the division of the chapter of Arts, in 
which there has been a marked increase iu numbers. I note 
that whereas in 1879 there were 97 candidates for the B.A. 
Degree, of whom only 51 passed; in 1880, 100 candidates, of 
whom 84 passed; in 1881, 125 candidates, of whom 36 passed— 
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a proportion certainly not satisfactory ; in the present year, for 
the first time under the system of separating the examinations 
into two divisions, the result has been that at the first exami¬ 
nation 53 of the 120 candidates passed, and at the second 
examination 23 of the 34 candidates passed. 

I notice also that of the 15 candidates presented by the 
Elphinstone College, 13 passed. With reference 
to the lower examinations, wo must again observe, 
as was done in past years, that the results of the 
Matriculation and Previous Examinations have been very un¬ 
satisfactory. The percentage of success in three years succes¬ 
sively has been only 34, 28 and 36 for Matriculation, and for 
Previous Examinations 42, 25 and 38. This point, perhaps, 
is one more for the consideration of the schools which send 
candidates up, than for the University, but it cannot bo a 
matter of indifference to those that wish well to the system 
that so large a proportion of candidates should he insufficiently 
prepared. We have to examine whether there be anything in 
the system that is at fault, and whether a too high standard be 
exacted. But while so large a proportion of failures would 
lead some to think the standard is too high, we know the Princi¬ 
pals of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges have represented 
that the candidates are not sufficiently advanced in English to 
enable them to take the full benefit of the instruction given 
them ; and when we observe that in some institutions the pro¬ 
portion passed is very large, jt is evident that either the system 
of teaching in those institutions is better timn in the generality, 
or they exercise a more wholesome discretion in the selection of 
candidates for presentation. Thus I find that whereas in the 
Elphinstone High School tmly 54 passed of 1 OS presented, at 
St. Mary’s Institution, Bombay, 21 passed of 20 presented, at 
the New English School, Poona, 18 passed out of* 22 presented, 
at the Rajarain High School, Kolhapur, 17 out of 22 passed. 
The number is small from the Bishop’s High School at Poona, 
hut 5 passed out of 6 ; from the Cathedral High School, also 5 
out of 6 ; and from the Victoria High School, Poona, 3 were 
presented and 3 passed. I -would call the attention of the Senate 
to a remarkable feature in the total percentage. Whereas'out 
of 1,600 candidates 572 passed, it must be remembered that 
1,051 candidates came from 65 different schools and 549 came 
from private tuition; the total percentage, taking the whole 
number of passes as compared with presentations, being in 1 in 
2-79. Of candidates from schools alone 1 passed in every 2-09, 
which is nearly the proportion maintained in the Elphinstone 
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Uigh School; but of tlic candidates that came up from private 
tuition only 1 in 8 passed. That shows, hr the first place, an 
inferiority of instruction under private tuition, and a Avaut of 
discrimination in the selection of candidates. I think that, on 
the whole, it may be fairly concluded that the standard is too 
high and that what my learned friend, the Vice-Chancellor, last 
year described as “ more rigorous kindness ” is required. It has 
been argued by some that as the passing of the Matriculation 
Examination is taken as a test for Government employment, 
this examination might be separated from the University, and 
that governing bodies of Colleges might themselves be permitted 
to exact a test of the efficiency of their institutions. But I must 
say it seems |,o me that Matriculation would lose the reason of its 
being it' it Avere not the primary test for entrance to the Univer¬ 
sity. To lower tho standard for any collateral purposes would 
generally reduce the status of the University, and would be a 
departure from that beneficial principle of a high standard of 
preliminary competency laid doAvn and steadily maintained. 
Again, 1 have seen it stated that the reason of the failuro of so 
many Native youths is that the system of education is too exclu¬ 
sively European. Noav, Avere that so, itAvould indeed be a great 
misfortune; for tho purposo of this University is not to discard 
the study of Native languages, but is rather directed to rovive 
tho interest of the students of India in their own antiquities, and 
at the same time to induce them to nssimilato the culture of the 
West. English is necessarily an obligatory language for admission 
to the University, but the classical- languages of tho East—San¬ 
skrit, Persian, &c.—occupy an equal place with English, Avhich is 
of course the common medium of instruction in. our colleges. It 
might be well if a different examination could be made applicable 
for admission to tho subordinate Government service, Avithout 
involving the whole Matriculation standard; and indeed to ray 
mind there is much to be said in favour of such a change, inas¬ 
much as the knowledge of English is not necessary for many of 
the subordinate employments in the public service. The Uni¬ 
versity degree has Avisely been made a leading qualification for 
appointment as subordinate judges and some others; but it is by 
no means a fact that degrees are only made use of for that pur¬ 
pose—in fact, of those who have taken degrees in this University 
since 1870 only about 43 per cent, are in the ranks of the Govern¬ 
ment service, or 29G out of a total number of 704 persons. It is 
true that there are also about 83 in the service of Native States, 
but there remain 200 others who are in other Avalks of life. I 
read with great interest the remarks made by our late valued 
Chief Justice when he traced the progress and improvements 
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of the Native Bar during the long period of his services in 
this country in a great degree to the teaching given in the 
Elphinstone High School and the University of Bombay. It 
was, he said, the education given in these and other local 
institutions that had conduced chiefly to those results. As 
regards the failure in Previous Examinations, that is a matter 
for the colleges, and they will doubtless give it adequate consi¬ 
deration. I have to remark that the professouial examinations 
have maintained their usual standard, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the percentage of success in law is this year 
as high in numbers as that in medicine and civil engineering, 
although it has hitherto been lower, presumably owing to less 
perfect arrangements for teaching. I must refer, as 1 did two 
years ago, to the comparative failure of the provisions for 
teaching science. In 1879, on the motion of Sir Richard Tem¬ 
ple, the University established a new degree for science and 
prescribed a complete course for that branch of study, physical 
and experimental. The results of the steps then taken have 
been disappointing, and this, I think, leads to the deduction that 
for the pursuit of this most valuable course the same assistance is 
wanted which proved so valuable in other branches; we must 
look to private benefactions for the means of study for poor 
students, and of a sufficient teaching staff. In other brandies tho 
liberality shown has been great, but much in this direction 
remains to he done. Only in one year in the history of the 
University has there been no addition to its endowments to be 
announced on tjiis annual occasion. This year I 
Morality of have some additions to make known, which testify 
Bombiy? 118 ° f a f>' es h to the public spirit and liberality of the 
citizens of Bombay. We have received from the 
Naegaumvala family an endowment of Rs. 3,000 for an annual 

S rize for Civil Engineering. Mr. Yarjivandas Madbavadas, a 
ustice of the Peace for the City and a Fcllou* of the Uni¬ 
versity) has given Rs. 5,000 for a scholarship open to candidates 
passing the B.A. degree highest in Sanskrit. Rs. 0,000 have been 
subscribed at Baroda for a scholarship in memory of Mr. Philip 
Melvill. And, gentlemen, I am most happy to announce that tho 
Muhammcdan National Association has promised and has paid 
the sum of Rs. 13,680 for the foundation of three scholarships, 
to be called the Sir Frank Souter Scholarships, and to be held 
severally for Matriculation, Previous, and B.A. Examinations. 
Further, in the last few days it has been announced that an 
Ashburner Scholarship is to be founded in memory of our friend 
who has just left us. That is as satisfactory to us as it is honour- 
blo to the donors. Before closing I cannot but make one or two 
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suggestions which I think must conduce not only to the advan¬ 
tage of this University, but to the advantage of the Universities 
all over India. All three Universities, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, were instituted by simultaneous Legislative Acts in 
1857- They have worked on their own system with little inter¬ 
ference from above and with perfect mutual independence. 
Some differences in their system are due to local peculiarities, 
and such must ever be the case ; but I cannot but think that it 
would be well for all were occasional conferences and discussions 
to be hekl. One instance of assimilation I will mention which 
can give no offence. It has been stated to me that in this last 
year, for the first time, this University has removed the restric¬ 
tions as to admission before the ago of 16, whereas in Madras 
that restriction has never obtained, and was removed in Cal¬ 
cutta some years since. Certainly, if it is right to do this 
in 1882 it might have been done with advantage in earlier 
years, and possibly it would, had there been such consul¬ 
tations as I have spoken of. I would remind you that great good 
has been done in the public schools in England by the annual 
conferences of head-masters, and thus, besides a friendly rivalry 
which takes place between those ancient institutions, an useful 
co-operation has also been the result. It would be better indeed 
that any changes and improvements in such an institution as 
this should take place from voluntary action and oo-operation, 
rather than from any pressure from without. The consideration 
of University teaching is expressly excluded from the order of 
reference to the Education Conynission. It may be that on 
some collateral points information has been given on the Univer¬ 
sity course, but I think it impossible that recommendations 
could be made with regard to ns by a body in which we are not 
represented. In tfye history of this University we 
be?» a *''of “t“o" look back witk i U8t P ri(le to tlie moderation which 
Senate. has ever been 'present in its councils and the 

friendly harmony and agreement which have 
always prevailed between the members of the governing body, 
of whatever denomination or sect. It would not be difficult, 
were such moderation not shown, for the Native members to 
outvote the European. At this moment I believe the number 
is as nearly as possible equal, but as the Europeans pass from 
this country, while the Natives remain,! think it highly probable 
that in future years the Natives will be in a majority. But there 
never, I am told, has been a question on which the Senate has 
been divided in which Europeans and Natives have not been 
found on either side in nearly equal proportions, nor has there 
been any division attributable to nationality or race. Such a 
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condition of things is not only in. itself a reason for just pride, 
but it augurs well for that system of local self-government which 
we are about to see among us so largely developed. There is 
one subject more upon which I would touch but lightly, but it 
is one, to my mind, so important that I cannot lose the opportu¬ 
nity I now possess of referring to it. We have 
-ruction 1seen discussions, and I think we must many times 
have heard conversations, on the degree in which, 
not dogmatic professions, but the religious element, can be fairly 
introduced in the teaching of the University and Government 
schools. The absolute neutrality of the Government on such sub¬ 
jects is too well established to be a matter of question, and Iamnot 
aware that any have demurred to that wholesome principle, or 
held that any demoralisation was likely to accrue from the secular 
character of the teaching. But the question has arisen whether 
the teaching may not only be secular but anti-religious; whether 
or not it be a breach of neutrality that instruction be given on hues 
which militate against all religion, disregardingall appeals to those 
higher principles having their origin in the supernatural and actu¬ 
ating all religious organizations. In Calcutta and here com¬ 
plaints of teaching said to be of that character have been made by 
the Natives of India. I cannot but refer to the public declaration 
made in a periodical, the recognized organ of an important section 
of the Native community in that direction. This is what I have to 
say upon the subject—that I hold it to be as great a breach of neu¬ 
trality to teach in opposition to religion, as to import into profes¬ 
sorial teaching any dogmatic religious principle whatever. That 
I certainly think would be a matter in which Government would be 
bound to interfere; but it would be going as far wrong in the other 
direction were anti-religious teaching to be given, and I believe 
that nothing would be m«?re distasteful to the Natives of the 
country. I have observed suggestions of the ntmostliberality made 
by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to a possible 
common system of inculcating morality and virtue. That may not 
be found possible; but I hope that never, under the auspices of 
the British Government, will there be sanctioned or tolerated 
teaching which is opposed to those supernatural beliefs which 
actuate all religious organizations, and which give to morality the 
support of the reliance on a higher power, and the encouragement 
of immortal hopes- We have reason, gentlemen, to congratulate 
you, and the community which is proud of you, on the continued 
success of this great institution; and I earnestly hope that it will 
continue to call forth liberality on the part of the citizens, and tram 
up thousands to be honoured subjects of the Queen and useful 
members of the community to which they belong. 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION. 

(Br H. E. Sib James Ferotsson, Babt., K.C.M.G., C.I.B.) 

Mr.- Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,'—At this 
great annual gathering, which marks another year that has 
passed in the history of this University, it is most gratifying to 
admit to the degrees and licence so many young men who to-day 
receive the reward of their industry and their self-denial, and I 
trust they will advance to-day another step in their career with 
higher hopes and increased aspirations to public usefulness. I 
trust that the interest—the enduring and increasing interest— 
which is taken in these annual meetings, will tend to increase 
in their minds the importance of a University degree, seeing that 
it is the hall-mark of their scholarship, and that it noo only 
qualifies them for admission to the highost employment open to 
their ranks in this country, but will so stimulate them, I trust, 
to rise still higher in the career which they have chosen for 
themselves. I need not, I hope, caution them against supposing 
that the success which has so far attended their efforts is all that 
they ought to aspire to. Too many suppose that the knowledge 
which they have gained entitles them to criticise and dogmatise ; 
true knowledge should always be modest, because, as the 
searcher proceeds, ho sees how much there remains behind to 
attain. It should stimulate the modest and thoughtful mihd 
rather to diffidence than to self-confidence. I hope that the 
idea, which some years ago was deprecated, of the right of- those 
who attain to degrees in the University to public State employ¬ 
ment is fast disappearing. It would be, indeed, unfortunate if 
neither learning was loved for itself or its possession was held to 
render a humble occupation unworthy of the holder. In the 
countries where learning has be^n most widely diffused—take, for 
instance, the Kingdom of Prussia, it is thought by no means 
derogatory for those who obtain successes in the Universities to 
pursue humble callings. . Not only should knowledge respect 
labour, but it should seek to produce increased discoveries for 
the benefit of its profession and of mankind. Gentlemen, the 
year has not been an eventful one in the sense of any extraordi¬ 
nary occurrence in the history of this University. We have 
pursued the even tenour of our way without any very extraordi¬ 
nary event having marked the year 1883; but yet we can con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on the increased numbers of those who have 
offered themselves for the Matriculation Examination, and the 
increased proportion of those who have been successful is shown 
by the larger number of those who have attended to take 
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degrees, whereby I am sorry to say the seats provided for the 
graduates have proved insufficient. But, gentlemen, in the his¬ 
tory of a University we cannot always look for startling events. 
We must be contented in this, as in other phases of our career, 
to lay one more stone of the edifice which we hope to raise to 
solid and enduring usefulness. It is thus that in the little span 
of our lives, which seems to us important, but which is soon for¬ 
gotten by our fellow-men, we must be satisfied that we have 
maintained the standard of the past and contributed something 
little to the cause in which we are all interested. On this great 
annual occasion I should do wrong if I forgot the memory of one 
who was well known to us, but a few days since 
Jota*iUrriott° P asse< l away. I refer to the Honorable John 
Marriott, who on several occasions had filled an 
important office in this University. That one so eminent in 
his profession, so entirely respected in his private life, enjoying 
the regard of so many, should in the full enjoyment of his 
intellect have passed away from us with startling suddenness, 
an event which must cause us regret and sorrow. But, 


is 


gentlemen, it must be a satisfaction to us to know that bis 
memory will be cherished amongst us. He was one who raised 
himself from the threshold of his profession to the front by his 
own industry, and one against whose memory no man can cast 
a stone. 

Then, too, gentlemen, during the past year we have had to 
congratulate ourselves on fresh contributions to the 
Soho ar$ ps. means r6wa ja to our diligent students. The 
four fresh scholarships which haveheen announced to-day testify 
■ to the public spirit of our citizens and to the interest which they 
take in this useful institution. I am sure no more pleasing 
tribute can be paid to th*e memory of past members of the 
Service who have gone from us than that their names should be 
perpetuated by the'encouragement of academical distinctions in 
those branches in which they themselves took an interest. 


It is indeed to me a matter of congratulation that the most 
Admission of important step has been taken of admitting women 
women to public to oublic examination. There are many steps that 
eliminations. i iave to jj e taken before they will have the full 

benefit of the University. They cannot yet, for example, with¬ 
out proceedings being taken by Government, be admitted to 
the enjoyment of onr colleges, and no doubt many matters will 
have to be considered before such a step can be taken; but I 
do not think that the warmest advocate of female education 
can object to one step being taken at a time; and it is well that 
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ladies should, I trust, present themselves in no small numbers at 
first and show their capacity for these examinations. Gontlemen, 
for myself I can see no ground why women should be excluded 
from the educational advantages which are extended to men. 
I will not insult the female good sense by wishing that they 
should be placed in all respects on an equality with men. They 
have their career—and a very high career of duty it is—which 
must always be entirely distinct from ours, but their intellects 
are as acute, their power of assimilating knowledge as great, 
and means of usefulness open to them by the acquisition of 
knowledge not inferior to those of men. In all countries the 
education and development of the female character must rest 
with female teachers. It may be that instruction in arts and 
sciences can best be conferred by men, but the formation of 
character must always rest with female teachers. Dow can 
female teachers be qualified to a due extent if thoy have not 
educational advantages open to them ? Therefore I cannot see 
myself why the whole benefit of an University should not he 
extended to women; but in this country, until society greatly 
changes, we cannot hope—we cannot expect if we do hope—that 
women expect in their young years, can be present at mixed 
places of education. The education which they must receive after 
years of childhood, and many of them who have not had any edu¬ 
cational advantages in childhood at all, must be derived, if at 
all, from female instructors. Therefore, I say in this countiy it 
is peculiarly advantageous that female education should be 
encouraged to the utmost extent; ,and that no advantages which 
this society can offer, should be denied to women. I have some¬ 
times thought that we may be rash in judging what may be best 
for races and people and religions so different from eur own as are 
those in this country: but I cannot lie wrong in thinking that as 
we in old time derived all our,.knowledge and civilization from 
the East, so we should bring to the East and offer as a debt of 
gratitude the fruits of that which we derived from them. The 
result must be in the hands of your own people; and we must 
look to the leaders of society that what we think reforms shall 
have their support to be judiciously carried out. No greater 
bond can exist between the Natives of this country and tjieir 
foreign rulers than the common desire for their future advantage. 
Gentlemen, finally, the Supreme Government have empowered 
this University, with those of Calcutta and Madras, to confer 
honorary degrees. This power will enable the University to 
reward merit in many quarters in which at present no recognition 
is possible. It will, I doubt not, be exercised with discretion 
and reserve, for, as in the case of fellowship, the value of such 
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degrees depends upon their judicious distribution. With regard 
to fellowships, I may say that it is a matter as much of regret 
as it is a bounden duty to Government to confer that honor only 
in the case of academical and literary distinction, while a degree 
may be not inaptly given in recognition of service which would 
not qualify for a fellowship. I thought when I rose that I had 
little to say, and that my observations would not be long, yet 
there is one more consideration I would offer, which I trust will 
not be out of place, and which I cannot reconcile to myself to 
omit. In the year 1883 the country has been greatly distracted 
The nibert % political strife. Animosities have been ex- 
Bill Contro- cited, as they must always be excited by a political 
vei-ey. difference, which has been greater than we can 

remember for many years. The University has the privilege 
of sitting high above the waves of faction. Those—and there 
may be some amongst us—who have taken part-in the controversy 
of the past year never ought to carry it into their academical 
life. What occurs to me, gentlemen, is this. We have in 
such an institution as this a healing element which may go 
far to soothe the difficulties which political controversy has 
raised, because in this Senate sit men of different races and 
countries, actuated simply by the one common desire, to benefit 
the people of this country of whatever races in one and the same 
way. With us there is only that desire to impart to them to tho 
utmost the knowledge which we ourselves prize, and this consider¬ 
ation, which seems to me to rise to the highest stage of Catholicism, 
must, I think, so heal dissensions that they will enduro but for a 
day and in a few years be forgotten. Gentlemen, I trust that this 
is one of those institutions, which will bring home to tho people of 
this country the true and deeply-seated desire of England to use 
her great mission in this coiAitry for the highest boneliD of India; 
and that it may be seen that Englishmen, and Muhammadan, and 
Hindu, and Parsi may sit on the same benches to co-operate, not 
only without jealousy, but with one motive and aspiration,—the 
advantage of our fellow countrymen. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL CONVOCATION. 

A Special Convocation of the Bombay University was held 
on the 18th December 1884, to confer the Honorary Degree of 
LL.D. on the Marquis of Ripon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
k.c.m.g., c.i.e.. Governor and Chancellor, was present. The Honor¬ 
able Mr. Justice West, the Vice-Chancellor, said:— 

Gentlemen,—By an Act of the Indian Legislature, No. 1 
of 1884, this University has been vested with the power of 
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conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. on any person who by 
reason of eminent position and attainments is a fit and proper 
person to receive such a degree. In accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of this Act the name of His Excellency the Most Moble 
the Marquis of Ripon has been brought before the Syndicate and 
Senate, and it has been voted unanimously that this degree be 
conferred upon the retiring Viceroy. Now, Mr. Chancellor 
although it might be superfluous on the present occasion and in 
the present instance to enumerate the special reasons for which 
the bestowal of this degree is specially appropriate, yet this is 
the first occasion on which this degree is to be conferred; and 
the Syndicate of this University felt, as you yourself, Mr. 
Chancellor, also must feel, that we should be cautious and exact 
in setting up a precedent of what is to be done and what is to be 
provided before aught is done in relation to the conferring of 
honorary degrees, in future. We are bound to establish well, in 
the light of day and in the face of the public, the right of every 
recipient of such a distinction—the recipient ought to stand forth 
as a representative either of learning, which will give illustration 
to this institution, or else as one distinguished for eminent public 
services which make us proud of him who receiving our humble 
honor thus associates himself with us. 

For this reason, therefore, the duty has been assigned to 
me, unequal as I feel to the function, of stating as I can to you, 
Mr. Chancellor, the particular public services which the illustri¬ 
ous gentleman, who lias to receive the degree of Doctor of Laws 
to-day, has performed to entitle him to that distinction and to 
make us anxious to have him associated with us as a member of 
this University. 

The Marquis of Ripon began hig public services by entering 
Parliament at an early age in the year 1852. He 
of n’s^ub 8 SQOcee ^ e1 ^ to kN Peerage in 1859 and was immedi- 
lio career 8 PU " ately afterwards made Under-Secrotary for War, 
In 1861 he.became Under-Secretary of State for 
India, and so commenced that association with this country 
and its interests which has been of such manifold advantages to 
all the inhabitants of India. In 1863 he became Secretary of 
State for War with a seat in the Cabinet. In 1866 he returned 
again to the care of the interest of India in a still higher 
position as Secretary of State for India. In 1868, and from that 
time till 1878, he was Lord President of the Council. During 
that period, I need hardly remind any of my English hearers, 
that great measure was passed under the care of Mr. Forster 
which has made a revolution in the educational condition of 
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England, and will probably be looked back upon in the ages to 
come as constituting one of the great eras in our history. 
Certainly we may look forward with hope and confidence seeing 
what education lias done for Scotland and Germany, and con¬ 
sidering the extraordinary advances made in England, as every 
one revisiting the country must have noticed, during the last 
twelve or fourteen years in the education and' intelligence of the 
people. We cannot but bless the name of one'who has brought 
such manifold blessings upon our Native land. Now this work 
was carried on very much under the care and guidance of Lord 
Ripon, who was at that time Lord President of the Council which 
had the controlling power and direction over the work of educa¬ 
tion in England. In 1869 his Lordship was made a Knight of 
the Garter and in 1S70 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Laws at Oxford. 

In the period during which Lord Ripon was President of the 
Council, a serious question arose between England 
Lord Ripon and the United States, and it became necessary 
oi Woshingtoi? to determine how that difference was to be settled, 
and to place matters, if it could be done, upon 
such a footing, as to remove all the motives of estrangement 
which might exist between these two sister uations. Eor thi3 
duty Lord Ripon was selected. He negociated or helped to 
negociate as a member of the High Commission the Treaty of 
Washington. It may bo that some of us Englishmen think that 
in the final event when the .treaty having been completed, 
active operations were transferred to G eneva and the Committee 
of experts sitting there gave their decision in the international 
cause, poor England came off second best. That may he; hut 
let ns remember that three ^>r .four millions to a great nation 
was but the price of a fortnight or,less than a fortnight of war. 
By the Treaty of Washington was first established, and by tho 
subsequent proceedings effect was first given, on a large, and 
important scale to the great principle of settling international 
differences by reference not to the arbitrament of war, but to 
the decision of persons recognised as specially competent to 
deal with the questions in issue. This idea of a universal peace 
and of a council governing Europe in the interests of peace and 
reducing its jarring elements to one great harmony originated 
first in modern times in the mind of the great Statesman Sully, 
and was adopted by Henry IV of France, his equally great 
master. Our own sagacious Queen Elizabeth gave her adher¬ 
ence to the scheme, but in the then existing state of Europe ;t 
proved impracticable The conception was revived under 
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Louis the XV by that prolific genius St. Pierre. He com¬ 
municated his ideas to many of the Governments of Europe, 
whose Statesmen, however, received them with but an academic 
approval. Leibnitz, who wielded at that time an almost im¬ 
perial sceptre in the world of thought, replied to the humbler 
philosopher’s claim for approval and support in a half-cheering 
and yet half-jeering tone: “ I trust, my good friend, you will 
live to see your noble plans carried out,” and to another friend 
he wrote : “ In one place I have seen the proclamation Pax per- 
petua, but that was over a cemetery. Till people reach that last 
retreat they still must go on fighting.” Yet the plans and visions 
of the philanthropic spec elation though hitherto it has been found 
impossible to give them any direct effect in tho international 
concerns of Europe, have not been fruitless, as great and humane 
ideas seldom are fruitless. In several ways they have permeated 
the minds of Statesmen and the miseries of wars which have 
occurred in more recent times have been alleviated very much 
by the ideas which were put forward by the thinkers of two 
centuries or more ago. I feel certain that as he recollects the 
events of his active life, when he approaches the end of his dis¬ 
tinguished career, Lord Ripou will look back upon no part, 110 
transaction in this career with greater satisfaction than on 
the part he took in the settling of the Treaty of Washington. For 
many of his acts and much of his work he will 'occupy a distin¬ 
guished place in the history of his country and of this great 
dependency; but with tho Treaty of Washington he takes a high 
and distinguished position, one n^ver to be lost, in the history 
of the progress of mankind. That progress, gentlemen, as we 
must hope, must involve at no very distant stage a universal or 
at any rate far more widely extended peace than has hitherto 
been known. As a messenger,, of'peace, as a negociator of a 
great international arrangement’, Lord Ripon may congratulate 
himself on the position he has won in history. 

With these antecedents, and with these claims to public 
. respect and confidence. Lord Ripon accepted in 
Of India" when 1380 the post of Viceroy in India. He landed 
^wdKiponknt!- here at the end of May 1880. You will all re¬ 
member who were here at that time, that it was 
the end of a somewhat troubled and depressing period. We had 
had during the preceding years a war which could hardly be 
pronounced aught else but inglorious in spite of some brilliant 
episodes. Wo had incurred a great increase of burdens conse¬ 
quent on tbe war, and there was a generally spread feeling of 
unrest and craving for some new departure in politics, some 
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relief from the burdens of war, some defiuite movement in the 
direction of internal reform. To all who looked forward for 
these advantages the advent of Lord Ripou was welcome, llis 
character and antecedents were such that the whole community 
Joined in hailing his arrival. We looked to him who had 
uegociated peace with the great sister country of England across 
the Atlantic, as one who would maintain peace in this country, 
and that hope has never been disappointed. With a few most 
insignificant exceptions peace has been preserved all through 
the course of Lord. Ripon’s administration, and with peace have 
arisen the opportunities for all that progress and all those great 
measures with which his name must be indissolubly associated. 

The charm of H° w did he set about the work ho had to do ? 
hi» personal in- He moved amongst the people, was facile of access, 
fluence. gentle aud simple in demeanour, winning all hearts 

by his suavity of manner : 

“Not with half disdain hid under grace, 

Bat kindly man moving amongst his kind." 

Whoever came within the circle of his influence, was charmed 
into communicativeness as when some kindly soul enters a 
house and draws the children of that household towards him by 
an irresistible attraction. They sidle up to him, whom they 
find really interested in their child nature; to him they reveal all 
their little troubles. In six minutes he has won all their love, 
and all their trust, and thus has paved the way for impressions 
which will extend all throngtheir lives. Now such was the 
position taken up by the distinguished Viceroy ou his arrival in 
this country; and at every moment of this close converse with 
the people with whom he was in communication he reaped the 
advantage of that freedom <*f intercourse. His was not a nature 
that needed disguising under'any muddy wheel of mystery. 
He could afford to stand forth in the bare simplicity of steadfast¬ 
ness and sincerity before the eyes of the people he had come to 
govern, and being known to bo received by them for all in all, 
or not at all. Thus he won their confidence, thus he gained 
their hearts, and thus entered into the spirit of the people in 
the way that best qualified him for the work he had to do. 

Now there is a necessity for every man who enters in a 

career such as that of a V ieeroy of India, whether 

Principles of p e w jn or i 10 t ; he needs must frame some plau of 
Lora Ripon. act ; ori; s0lne theory of human affairs, and of the 
affairs of the nation or the community whom he conies to rule, 
unless his rule is to be misrule and the consequent confusion and 
chaos. Such a theory, no doubt, Lord Ripon formed reposing 
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on the communications to which I have adverted. Ho found 
India in one of those critical stages which arise at times in every 
nation when men’s minds having become imbued with a new set 
of ideas and desires, certain changes in the spirit of the adminis¬ 
tration are absolutely necessary, unless tlitre is to be a decided 
falling back in policy, and thence dissension leading on to strife. 
There is a period in the progress of every community, in the 
history of every government, when the rulers of the community 
must adapt themselves to changed circumstances, to new and 
enlarged views, for, if they do not, from the divergence of the 
views of governors and subjects must surely spring in time a 
total alienation. It is the part of a Statesman to anticipate any 
such events. He must look back on history and consider such 
periods as when Christianity invaded the Roman Empire and the 
Government based on a too narrow set of conceptions found itself 
unequal to the direction of the new moral forces that thus grew up 
around it. That faith and that spiritual enlargement which might 
have been the saving of the ancient civilisations were hence felt to 
be a cause of enfeeblement and disintegration. Again, when the 
spread of new learning in Europe gave to men’s minds a fresh 
stimulus and a first standpoint from which to survey the problems 
of individual and social actions, the Governments, fast-rootei) in 
old prejudice, were blind to the portents that pressed on tlieir 
attention. The questions had to be settled in foreign and domestic 
wars which provident Statesmanship would have averted. A 
kind of half repose was gained by exhaustion until once more in 
the last century an audagious literature, sapping the foundations 
of the existing social structure, filled men’s minds with new ques¬ 
tions, with discontent and wild dreams of what might be effected 
by better institutions. Once more tfye Statesmen lagged behind 
the march of ideas and then the Ooral earthquake of the French 
Revolution carried waste amF desolation over the fairest fields 
of Europe. These are examples which no doubt presented them¬ 
selves to the mind of our distinguished Viceroy, and he felt that 
everywhere and in every country the highest "utility unites itself 
with the highest benevolence, and that the lesson that philan¬ 
thropy dictates is responded to by history and philosophy. 

Such, then, were the principles with which our Viceroy 
Beviow of entered on his active course. The whole of his 
>’» career has been a working out, a development of 
those noble principles, and here to-day we come 
to recognise both the principles themselves and their rich and 
manifold fruits. I have stated that we have had peace, and 
peace having been secured. Lord Ripon turned his attention 
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immediately to a measure which the public voice in India had 
already cried out for in unmistakable tones. That was the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. Tnat Act, I believe, and we 
all here believed from the beginning, was passed under a total 
misconception of the necessity for it. J t was opposed to the 
spirit equally of Englishmen and of Natives, who have been 
brought up not in vain to English ways and habits of thought. 
It could not effectually be carried out by an English administra¬ 
tion and by English officers whose whole life and training had 
been in a different atmosphere. They could not deal with such 
a measure without falling into contradictions and a constant 
sense of a false position. It was abortive, and it was well got 
rid of, in the opinion of the general public. Next let me refer 
to the financial and fiscal measures. First, I will refer to that 
which met with anything but universal approval, and specially 
on the part of my Native friends and associates, that is, the 
abolition of a large portion of the import duties. I believe that 
Lord Kipou and his Government in abolishing these import duties 
were doing what was perfectly right in the interests of this 
country and in the interests of England and of the world. But 
whether that was so or not, the spirit in which Lord Ripon met 
with such an opposition as he encountered on that occasion 
6liowed him to he a man not to be deterred from what his 
conscience bids him to do, by any outcry of the crowd. Next I 
will mention the resolutions of his Government, which go to 
determine in n way more favorable to the cultivator and 
the landowner, the calculation of the land revenue in tiines to 
come. This subject has been treated by a very able and distin¬ 
guished Native friend of mine, and it has some technicalities 
about it which are not well fitted for discussion on an occasion of 
this kind. I call attention ouly to the careful watchfulness with 
which Lord Ripon’s Government have set themselves to alleviate 
the unnecessary burdens of the people. 

But, then, comes a measure of greater importance for 
the future than one of revenue. Lord Ripon. as Lord President 
of the Council, had had the educational department in England 
under his charge, and one of the greatest measures of his 
Viceroyalty will doubtless be commemorated in the future as 
the institution of the Education Commission and the resolutions 
of his Government consequent on its report. It is now a 
generation since the working upon the basis of the Despatch 
of Lord Halifax began in this country, and to one who can 
look back at the early years of progress of that great mea¬ 
sure, the amount of advancement that we have enjoyed is 
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something almost marvellous. We could hardly credit it but for the 
evidence that is before our eyes. I believe that the investigations 
made by the Education Commission, and the Resolutions of the 
Government of India on the report of that Commission, will in 
future be the starting point of a new and equally great ad¬ 
vance. It depends on Native intelligence and Native industry to 
take advantage of the policy adopted by the Government of 
India ; and if they do, if the enthusiasm which is burning in 
the breasts of many of my young friends of the Native community 
be burning as brightly at the end of thirty years, I venture to 
say they will stand, if not foremost, yet equal in rank at least a# 
regards a large class with t he most educated nations. My valued 
and respected friend, Principal Wordsworth, the other day congra¬ 
tulated this University on the fact, that higher education was not 
to be set aside or degrad ed in favor of lower education. I felicitate 
the public and the .Senate on this arrangement, and I have only 
to add, with regard to the educational policy of Government, 
that I do trust they will see the advisability of taking measures 
soon, and taking effectual measures for the spread of the education 
of those whoaro not to become scholars, hut engineers and workers 
in other walks of life which do not require high scholarship, but 
rather a trained faculty and a technical education. I believe 
they will be seconded in that by the universal voice in India, and 
that all reasonable burdens will be readily borne for suck a pur¬ 
pose, in preference to almost any other that can be named. 

Time presses, and I pass by thq. well-worn topio.of local self- 
government. The next point which I venture to observe upon, is 
the bearingof Lord Ripon’s Government on tkesubject of the High 
Court at Calcutta. We are all familiar with the circumstance, 
that in the High Court of Calcutta^ necessity arose some time ago 
for appointing an acting Chie^ Justice. I believe that even 
amongst those who doubt the policy of the appointment made by 
Lord Ripon’s Government, there is no question as to the noble 
motives and high courage which dictated its action. For myself 
aud iu my own humble person I will venture to go a step further. 
It has been said that when you give power it is useless to hamper 
it, or attempt to hamper it with useless restrictions; and I add 
to that that it is futile to introduce amongst a body of enlightened 
and dist inguished men a fertile principle and then to deny or refuse 
the fruits of that principle. It is for a Statesman to take care 
before lie introduces a principle»what are the logical consequences 
to which that principle leads; but when the principle is introduced, 
to follow it out loyally to the end, trusting to its intrinsic sound¬ 
ness to prevent all evil results. 
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Next there is one other subject, and I believe for me—who 
enjoy, as I trust, the confidence and in a certain measure the 
respect of most of those who are sitting near me—it is not 
necessary to avoid even that subject, the glowing embers of 
which are still red beneath the ashy soil. I refer to the amend¬ 
ment of the Code of Criminal Procedure. On the policy of that 
measure I do not intend to say anything; but 1 do call your 
attention, gentlemen of the Senate, to the noble aud magnani¬ 
mous bearing, the self-respect, charity and kindness and absence 
of all retort by Lord Ripon in relation to that measure and the 
clamour with which it was received. Probably Lord Ripon knew 
practically the spirit aud the character of his countrymen so 
much better than those who havo retorted ill for ill and hard 
words for hard words that their outcries made less impression on 
him than on the volunteer defenders who were comparative 
straugers to the rough struggles of intense political life. There 
is in truth not much to wouder at, aud but littlo to resent now 
that the contest is over. We know that the Englishman, who 
has conquered in all climates and peopled the waste places of the 
earth, is an energetic and self-willed being with unbounded 
resolution, but also with a large share of the faults of his high 
qualities. These defects could no more be removed from his 
nature than the wart from the portrait of Cromwell. The man 
would no longer be the same. Lord Ripon knows this well, and 
no doubt his historical reading has taken him back to the pas¬ 
sage in Milton—certainly a liberal, if ever there was one—where 
he describes our couutrymaiyu his time as having minds not 
readily accessible to civil wisdom and a sense of the public good, 
“headstrong and intractable to the industry and virtue of exe¬ 
cuting or understanding true civil government, valiant indeed and 
prosperous to win a field;*but to know the end and reason of 
winning injudicious and unwise, in good and bad success alike 
intractable.” Theso are the characteristics of an Englishman. 
These are the characteristics which have prevented him so often 
from knowing when he was beaten and often gained him an 
unscientific victory. Come down to Goldsmith and he paints onr 
ancestors with 

‘ I’ride in their port, defiance in their eye,’ 
and when as the poet conceives them they are 

* Intent on high designs’ 

Lord Ripon knows, aud we all know, that there is no nobler 
breed. Let this bo said of my countrymen in relation to the 
measure which Lord Ripon as a part of a great policy and as 
an act of great justice to the Natives of this country thought it 
his duty to make law. It cut sharply across the masterful 
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instincts, tlie iutuitions and the cherished habits of onr British 
race, before their intelligence was eulightened and convinced. 
The soreness of the struggle has not quite passed away. But 
I feel certain that when a generation has elapsed they will feel 
not less kindly to Lord Itipon than he now feels to them. In 
their reflections of the future, they cannot as Englishman but 
admire the tenacity of purpose, genuineness of character, and 
command of temper which they individually bow down to in the 
circle of their friends. 

We have thus seen history as it were in the making and 
watched the influence of a calm commanding mind 
s trit < of ri Lord ove, ‘ current of events and the form of eonsti- 
ffipori. ° ° tutional growth. Let me further remind my Native 

friends that here they have as their friend not 
only a politician, but a Christian man. We had a few years 
ago to commemorate an eminent and able man, a late Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, Ur. Wilson. I ventured then to 
say in the presence of a large majority of Native friends who were 
not Christians, that it was not in spite of his Christianity but in 
virtue of his Christianity that Dr. Wilson became all ho was to 
their people, and I say now that the Christian spirit which has 
animated Lord Ripen and so many of his predecessors, has been 
of untold benefit to this country. Hence should some charity 
and love be learnt from this Christianity even by those who reject 
its dogmas. Tho same invincible moral courage that has sup¬ 
ported martyrs at tho stake and block is fruitful still iu making 
men submit to toil and suffering and obloquy for the sake of their 
fellow-men. Viewed from this standpoint the career of Lord 
Ripon in this country has given to Englishmen and, Natives alike 
reason to be proud of the associationvbetween the two countries. 
He, too, comes from that land not only of the pioneers of the 
forest and wilderness, but of Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, of 
Mrs. Fry and of Miss Nightingale, and in their spirit he has con¬ 
ducted the administration. It lias been by his love and tenderness 
for the weak and those who needed aid that he has won a return 
of affection and confidence beyond any other Viceroy amongst 
all who have ruled this country. The manifestations of popular 
opinion and popular approval such as Lord Ripon has been over¬ 
whelmed with during the last few weeks are calculated not only to' 
give him just joy and satisfaction, but they are calculated also to 
produce a great effect upon the great people of England. Never 
before I believe, has the community of this country shown so well 
that it possesses strong elements of political life and how capable 
it is of entering in due time into the wider and nobler future. 
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These impressions would surely be deepened and intensified should 
our countrymen but look for a while upon this present spectacle. 
The very lmll in which we are assembled isthegift of a Native donor 
—aParsee. The neighbouring library and tower are due to the 
munificence of aHindu,wko in his days of great prosperity showed 
liis countrymen how wealth could be worthily expended, alone at 
that time, almost like Vespasian, amongst the Emperors, showing 
himself improved by his great fortune. I shrank from his acquaint¬ 
ance then, but often since have I admired the cheerful stoicism 
Indian Uni- "with whicli he has borne a reverse of fortune and 
Torsity— their harder lot. Then, apart from the building, Mr. 

importance. Chancellor, I invite you to look at this assembly. 
A foreigner not long ago, a man of great acuteness and observa¬ 
tion, told me that be had seen many striking things in India, 
but what had struck him most was the working of this Univer¬ 
sity. “Here,” he said, “I find a liberality and single-minded 
pursuit of knowledge to which nearly all Continental Universities 
in Europe are strangers.” On a Board of Examiners one finds 
on liis right hand a Jesuit and on his left a Presbyterian Minister. 
Facing him arc a Parsi and a Jew. Amongst them all a common 
spirit prevails, of disinterested zeal in diffusing the light of 
science. Men of every race and creed unite without chicane 
in tho simple furtherance of learning. Jt is a glorious work 
of English principles and wisdom. The teaching by which our 
young members are trained is oqually single-minded and equally 
free. There is no educational police, no Government scheme 
of morality or politics to hamper the intellectual action and 
the influence of our Professors. They throw their whole energies 
into their work and under such teachers as Principal Words¬ 
worth onr students learn how to the burghers of the Middle 
Ages in Europe their clock»tower was the centre and the symbol 
of their civic life. They look up to the noble tower that rises over 
this group of buildings and resolve that, gathering round this 
centre of their pew intellectual being and aspirations, there shail 
for them too be a civic life,and an effort to win for India au honour¬ 
able place in the society of nations. Such is our University and 
such is the University life in India. It is only on these grounds 
that we could venture to ask so distinguished a r inan as Lord 
Ripon to accept the humble tribute we offer him. .Montesquieu 
said, “ I don’t like small honours; they seem to fix your position 
and measure your merits too exactly.” And so it wepe/no 
wonder if Lord Ripon, who has held the greatest office of 
State, and gaiued the highest tokens of approval from his 
Sovereign, had declined the compliment we desire to confer. 
But when we take up, not without warrant, a representative 
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position, we gain confidence; the case is greatly altered. We 
presume to call ourselves the spokesmen here of India, and sure 
I am that every emotion of admiration and regard that stirs your 
breasts, gentlemen, to-day will be repeated a million and ten 
millions fold- as the electric wires like nerves radiating from this 
centre convey to the cities and villages of this great country 
the tidings of our celebration. We may venture, then, to ask 
Lord Ripon to inscribe his name first on the roll of our honorary 
graduates. I trust, it will be followed in that roll by many dis¬ 
tinguished names, and certainly each one of the honorary gradu¬ 
ates in that golden book of fame may well look up to the one which 
stands first there as an encouragement to be just and fear not, 
and to put great powers and opportunities to worthy uses. Onr 
departing Viceroy when he has left us in a couple of days will be 
attended by the good wishes of none more than of the members 
of this University. His whole spirit has been in accordance 
with the spirit of the University, and the University trusts that 
when he has returned to his beloved country be will still find 
occasions to render ns some service and often turn his thoughts 
towards those who will never forget him. Love and sympathy 
can bridge an intervening ocean, and many a patriot and philan¬ 
thropist here will feel the spirit of his friend beside hitn in his 
struggle to do good. It will bid him to be of good cheer in 
adversity, to maintain fortitude, patience and faith, to meet oppo¬ 
sition with firmness, gentleness and charity. And so we bid our 
guest farewell with hopes for his happiness, whether he choose 
the active or the meditative life, rand until at the call of his 
great Master be can with calmness pass 

“ To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 

The Chancellor then addressed the Senate as follows 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—The honour which lias just been 
conferred is one which should always be rare, con- 
Wsapwch ' ferred w 'th discrimination, and founded on general 
acceptance. I am sure that these requisites are 
fully satisfied by the degree that has just been conferred. It is 
rare, for it is, indeed, at this moment unique. That it will be 
conferred in future with discrimination I am also certain, and 
so will its value be maintained; but I am still more sure, that in 
the a ct of the Senate in electing the Marquis of Ripon to this 
honour, they have met the wishes and satisfied the heartfelt 
desires of every member of this University, and so this is the 
parting gift of the University of Bombay to the retiring Viceroy. 
Gentlemen, I would say, though the Vice-Chancellor has set 
forth fully the claims of Lord Ripon to this degree, that although 
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there may be in this Senate differences of opinion, as there must 
always he about worldly affairs upon details of policy, by the 
whole Senate it has been heartily bestowed. For myself I would 
say that no act of duty could be more gratifying to myself than to 
be the spokesman in conferring the degree upon one whom I 
have served during his whole Viceroyalty, and in whom I have 
only recognized again a kind and considerate friend. And 
though it be to compare small things with great, I cannot but 
recall at this moment that nearly thirty years ago, at the outset 
of my parliamentary life, my noble friend introduced me and 
procured my election to a literary society at home. We then sat 
on opposite sides of tlie house, and here to-day I am proud to 
repay him in kind. May he long live to enjoy this and other 
honours. I do not hesitate to congratulate him on the honour 
so nobly bestowed, and congratulate you, gentlemen of the 
Senate, on the admission of a member so altogether worthy of 
the honour. 

Lord Ripon expressed his acknowledgments as follows:— 

Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen,—I 
have seldom had a task in some respects more difficult than 
that; which falls to my lot at the present moment. When I 
entered this hall, I knew that a distinction was about to be 
conferred upon me which I highly valued, becauso I saw in it 
a proof of the approval of a body which had devoted itself for 
many years to the advancement of the cause of education in 
India. But I was little prepared to find that I should have, if 
I may be pardoned the word, to encounter so appreciative a review 
of my public life as chat which has fallen from my friend, your 
Vice-Chancellor. I only wish that I could think that his friendly 
judgment rightly described 1 * the; course of that life, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to claim for jt that there has at least been 
about it a certain unity. Throughout more than thirty years that 
I have now taken part in public affairs in England, and now here, 
I have been actuated by the same general principles of ^policy, 
and I may say that I have adhered to them without wavering. 
I will not venture fo occupy your time by following in any degree 
the observations which have been made upon the details of my 
public course either at home or in India ; but I will say this, that 
I esteem it an honour of the highest kind that a body such as 
this should have given such an unmistakable intimation of their 
approval of the policy which I have pursued. I should be the 
last man to take an unfair advantage of the signs of esteem which 
von have given me to-night, and to interpret them as meaning 
that all the members of this University approved of each mdi- 
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vidual measure of my Government. That of course is impossible 
but at least I hope that I may interpret the meaning of this decree 
as indicating that this distinguished body has followed with its 
sanction and with its approval the educational policy of the 
Government of India since I have been connected with it. You 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have reminded me that a large portion of 
my public life has been given to the promotion of education in my 
own land—of education in the widest and the broadest sense 
of education for the most enlightened and of education for the 
masses. And that same policy which I endeavoured to apply 
when I had the honour to be connected with the Department of 
Education at home I have pursued in India. Gentlemen, it would 
have been indeed strange if I had not taken an interest in 
Indian education, for I have sat for many years at the feet of 
Lord Halifax, and I am proud to count him among my warmest 
friends, and to call him my honoured master. The principles 
of that great Despatch of 1854 were those which I sought to 
apply and develop when I came out to this country; but I 
knew that, however sound these principles might be, it would 
not bo wise after a lapse of thirty years to take measures for 
practically applying them to the existing circumstances of India 
without first ascertaining exactly what these circumstances were 
and what was the best means by which the principles of that 
Despatch might be applied to them at the present time. I 
therefore thought it wise to institute a searching inquiry into 
the condition of education in India. That inquiry was con¬ 
ducted with great ability by thosp to whom it was entrusted, 
and it has resulted in the suggestion of measures which have 
been in the main adopted by the Government of India, and 
adopted, I think I may say, with general acceptance. I found, 
gentlemen, ever from the first mpmdiit that I accepted the office 
of Viceroy, that those who were interested in the progress of 
education in India were keenly desirous for its extension°among 
the masses of the people. But the question of primary educa¬ 
tion in India is beset by many difficulties, the chief of which 
arise from the very common perhaps, but very vital, difficulty 
want of funds. There were those who in their zeal for 
elementary schools would have been prepared to see secondary 
and higher education imperilled and its advance delayed, but 
the Government of India never yielded to views of that 'descrip¬ 
tion and they were always determined that, whatever measures 
they might take to spread primary education throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, they would do nothing which 
could endanger the advance of higher instruction. It” is true 
that we made an appeal to private aid, and that appeal has 
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already received many responses which are, I trust, only the 
first fruits of that noble harvest which will be gathered hereafter 
by those who come after us. For my own part, gentlemen, I 
An esplana- can fcl ' nl y sa y that the more I have studied this 
tion of Lord question in India itself the more convinced I have 
Ripon'spolicy. become that it would be a very serious mistake to 
do anything which could interfere with the onward progress of 
higher culture—or which could tend to place it beyond the reach 
of youths of limited means. The resolution whichhas been recently 
issued by the Government of India, and which constitutes almost 
my last political act in this country, has been framed upon these 
lines, and inspired by that spirit. But, gentlemen, I am very 
strongly impressed with the conviction that the spread of educa¬ 
tion, and especially of Western culture, carried on as it is under 
the auspices of this and the other Indian Universities, imposes 
new and special difficulties upon the Government of this country. 
It seems to me, I must confess, that it is little short of folly that 
we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich stores of 
Western learning; that we should inspire them with European 
ideas, and bring them into the closest contact with English 
thought; and that then we should, as it were, pay no heed to the 
growth of those aspirations which we have ourselves created, and 
the pride of those ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To 
my mind one of the most important, if it be also one of the mos f 
difficult, problems of the Indian Government in these days is how 
to afford such satisfaction to those aspirations and to those am¬ 
bitions as may render the rgen who are animated by them the 
hearty advocates and the loyal supporters of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is in such considerations that those who care to seek 
for it may find the explanation of much of the policy which I 
have pursued in this country. Gentlemen, at this late hour I 
will detain you no longer, but’*I ^vill assure you that the deep 
interest which I have felt, and ever shall feel, in the progress of 
education in India makes me esteem very highly indeed the 
honour which you have conferred upon me to-day- My best 
wishes will ever accompany the onward progress of this Univer¬ 
sity, which is doing in India for England work so noble, and is 
binding together the two lands and their numerous races with 
cords more powerful than the strength of armies and more 
enduring than the craft of Statesmen. Gentlemen, I thank you 
heartily. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable J. B. Peile, C.S., C.S.I.) 

Gentlemen of tlie Senate,—When I succeeded to the office 
of Vice-Chancellor on the departure of my friend Mr. West, I 
did not anticipate that I should so soon be called upon to uuder- 
take the duty, of addressing you in this place at the Annual 
Convocation of our University. I should have accepted - with 
more pleasure a responsibility so honourable, if I did not deeply 
regret, as you also must regret, and it is a feeling which the 
Chancellor has begged me to say that he entirely reciprocates, 
the absence from the Chancellor’s seat at the last Convocation 
which falls within his term of office, of a Governor of Bombay 
who is so steadfast and liberal a friend of education, so cordial 
in recognizing private educational enterprise, and so unwearied 
in encouraging our scholars by his kindly presence at school 
anniversaries, as is Sir James Eergusson. 

The Registrar has read to you portions of the report of the 
proceedings of the University since the last Convocation, and the 
full report will shortly be placed in your hands. You will find 
therein the results of the University Examination, of which let it 
suffice to say r that they are generally satisfactory, and prove by 
the increasing number of successful students in nearly all branches 
of study that tho demand for higher education is still extending. 
The unprecedented number of 2,036 candidates presented them¬ 
selves for' Matriculation. As thaee-fifths of these candidates 
were unsuccessful, I note, without disparagement of others almost 
equally meritorious, the New English School at Poona and the 
Native State Schools of Bhavanagar and Junagad as distinguished 
by passing all or nearly all th$. candidates they sent up. Of 
the successful candidates, 22 were female students. I have been 
asked to observe that for the first time two members of the com¬ 
munity of Beni-Israel have received University degrees to-day. 
There has been an addition to endowments in the shape of a 
medical prize and indeed I do not know that any year has passed 
without adding something to the endowments of this University. 


But beyond the ordinary statistics of business, there is much 
in the record of events which give a special signifi- 
Edncation ° f cance and importance to the history of the past year. 

The spontaneous energy in education wliioh is mani¬ 
festing itself in our large towns may perhaps owe some of its 
vigour to the invitation held out by the Government to private 
enterprize, but chiefly it marks the fact that forces which have 
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been gathering strength beneath the surface of society are begin¬ 
ning to show their vitality in a practical way. From much on which 
I might dwell, including the remarkable movement in the cause 
of higher female education at Poona, and the acceptance of the 
management of primary schools by our Municipalities, I select 
for remark the foundation of the independent Arts College in the 
capital of the Deccan to which we have recently granted recog¬ 
nition. In the narrative of the origin and purpose of this college 
it is stated that it is designed as a private arts college which 
might become in time to come a source of continuous supply of 
graduates and under-graduates ready to carry education for a 
small remuneration into Jhe remotest parts of the Deccan, and 
thus to cover, if possible, the whole country with a network of 
private schools under the direction and control of a central edu¬ 
cational organization. There is a modest strength of purpose 
about this forecast, which commands our sympathy and respect. 

It recalls to me what I have recently read of the 
anf , c UObl * 8X " 'work of the Christian Brothers in France set on foot 
at the close of the sixteenth century By John Baptist 
do la Salle, who abandoned his prospects of advancement and 
devoted his life to the humble task of organising and spreading 
elementary education. He founded an institute, the members 
of which after a careful training for the office of school-masters, 
were to devote their lives to the work of primary education. 
The Brotherhood extended its labours over France, it survived 
the Revolution of the Commune and carried its operations into 
other countries, and although the present Government has 
unhappily withdrawn from it all countenance and support, yet 
in Paris alone it has 60,000 scholars and is largely aided by the 
private benevolence of all classes, both the rich and the poor. 
Here is a noble and encouragiut^example for the infant institution 
in the Deccan, and if its spirit is equally pure and disinterested, 
I doubt not that its success will not be less remarkable. 

From the contemplation of this college of poor scholars— 
if I may so call it—let us turn to the college in Kathiawar, 
newly founded ; and to be endowed from the revenues of Bhava- 
nagar, by the ruler of that State, Sir Takhtsinggi, in memory 
of a faithful minister. This college is also a sheaf of the harvest 
returned by the education which we foster, for it is to the good 
principles grafted by liberal and judicious teaching in the Raj- 
kumar College on an open and generous nature, that we must 
trace the [public character of a prince distinguished above his 
peers for loyal affection to the Government which guided his 
youth, and wise munificence in contributing from his revenues to 
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every good work of tie time, for instance although this Chief 
is establishing an arts college in his capital at his sole cost, he 
has also by a donation of a large sum of Rs. 20,000 aided the 
Committee of the Guzerat College in making up their endowment 
fund to a sum sufficient to meet a liberal offer of Government for 
the reconsti,tution and expansion of that college, which we may 
hope to see carried into effect in the course of the present year. 

Above all our University and the Presidency are to be con¬ 
gratulated on this, that with all the colleges newly established 
in our provinces, and the Native States at Poona, at Ahmedabad, 
at Kolhapur and Bhavanagar and Baroda, our older colleges are 
not depleted of their students, nor ate the means of collegiate 
education found to be in excess of the demands. On the con¬ 
trary, the Elphinstono and Deccan Colleges hail the affiliation 
of the new institutions as a timely relief to their overcrowded 
lecture rooms and to classes which are so overgrown as to have 
passed beyond the grasp of their professors. 

And now, as I have taken for the key-note of my remarks tho 
springing forth of spontaneous and independent educational 
enterprise, as a practical end and object on which the growing 
power and activity of thought of which our educated classes are 
conscious, may satisfy their craving for expression and action, 
my train of reflection leads me to the motive of the first exercise 
by this University of the power of granting an honorary degree 
under the Act of 1884. That ceremony is too fresh in your memo¬ 
ries, and was too fully illustrated by*the eloquence and enthusiasm 
which it evoked, to require many words from me. It seems to me 
that the strong emotions which then broke through the normal 
calm of oriental life are attributablo_.to this coincidence, that at a 
t ime when the social forces creatad by the educational work of our 
Governments and Universities during the last 30 odd years 
had begun to seek a voice and recognition, Lord Ripon met 
and gratified these aspirations when he reasserted with the 
point and the emphasis of intense personal conviction, the prin¬ 
ciples of policy which have long guided England in its splendid 
duty of raising tho people of this empire to a higher place 
among civilised men. 

You have been reminded by a passage in the report just 
read that we have to condole with the sister University on the 
death of the Principal whose value we can well estimate by the 
quality of the services which he rendered to this University. 
Sir Alexander Grant brought to our infant University in Bom¬ 
bay the high academic tone of Oxford and the mark of his 
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spirit and touch of his hand are perceptible in every part of our 
system. It has been said that by the devotion of his best years 
to India he sacrificed something of the reputation which he 
might have achieved in England. However that may be, those 
years in India were expended on noble work, and his memory 
is green among us as one of the foremost founders and guides 
of Indian academic life. Next, let me say a word of another 
Vice-Chancellor who has gone from among us, and whose loss, 
as more recent, may be more sensibly felt by those to whom I 
am speaking. I refer to Mr. West, to whose last eloquent words 
in this office you listened in this hall hardly more than a month 
ago. He lias gone to aid a country which is sorely in need of the 
reignof law under which our University prospers, and what is your 
loss is Egypt’s gain. I do not doubt, however, that these young 
students and lawyers here present will miss the tonic of his 
frank and blunt but never unkindly counsel. But the example of 
his life will remain with us and I would remind the young gradu¬ 
ates around me that Mr. West was known as a patient and indus¬ 
trious student from the first day to the last of his career in India, 
and that by these unremitting labours, not less than by his high 
natural abilities, did ho achieve one of the noblest positions 
which can be held by a servant of the Crown, the position of a 
sound and learned Judge who commands the confidence of all 
who come before him. 

And now it remains for me to say a few words of exhortation 
and encouragement to those voting men who have to-day received 
their University Degrees, and are about to go forth with the 
good seed of education in their hands, to sow and reap. My time 
of preparation for this duty has been so short that my words 
will he plain and brief. I Shal^not follow my learned predeces¬ 
sor in dwelling on the delights of* learning pursued for its own 
sake and for the good it can do, in disregard of earthly honours 
and ambitions. That prospect is all-sufficing for a selected few 
and my earnest hope is that is may attract and enchain more and 
more of our students as the academic life is more highly esteemed. 
But no more in an Eastern than in a Western University can an f 
but a small proportion of students devote themselves to a life of 
philosophic research. And in truth it is evidenttbat the material 
progress of India demands ever more imperatively that those 
whose minds have been strengthened and cultured in our Univer¬ 
sities should apply their powers to practical life as teachers and 
workers. But if I direct you rather to the active than thee on- 
templative life, I shall of course avoid any contact with the 
strife of political parties above which as the Chancellor pointed 
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out last year, the University dwells serene. I propose only to 
Various op- suggest the answers to this question. What out- 
portunities for look has the Indian graduate in active life and 
distinction and to w ^ afc P ur P oses can he apply his acquirements ? 

First, then let me say that, with the great and urgent 

needs of your country, intellectual, moral aud material, your 
career should be one of life-long and devoted labour, if it is 
to be worthy of your University and fulfil the expectations of 
your Government. You have won nothing as yet but the means 
of usefulness, the weapons of your warfare, and you will do well 
not to look for a premature reward iu some inglorious stipend 
or rest content with a cheaply earned, unproved and unfruitful 
reputation for ability. You can act more worthily by entering 
into the competition of the learned professions, law, medicine 
and civil engineering, which are open to all according to their 
capacity and in which field the Indian graduate has already estab¬ 
lished his place. Then there is the public service of the country_ 

a most legitimate object of aspiration. Aud although impatience 
is often expressed at barriers and restrictions in the official career 
yet When I see natives of this country in the Legislative Councils 
on the Benches of the High Courts, in the Magistracy, the Civil 
Service and in nearly every department of State, I cannot admit 
that the obstacles to the higher offices are such as need depress or 
discourage. I would remind you that under your Government 
barriers are temporary and are surmountablo by the force of 
proved merit and worth. And no victory over difficulties is of 
much ethical value which is achieved without serious effort. 
The great field of local public business has been made your own 
to occupy and possess. Aud I hold that whatever limitations 
must in this day be imposed on access to higher office, the 
selection of men to conduct local aff&irs should be subject to no 
other conditions than the selection of men to servo the public in 
the liberal, professions. The man who is best fitted by education 
and character to perform the services which the public requires 
should be the man who is employed. But besides all these 
there is a boundless field of useful activity open to those who 
Irave acquired in this University the habit of research, and 
will apply it to investigations useful to Government and 
their country. Reflect, for instance, on the imminent problem 
connected with the growth of population under the Roman 
peace of this empire. How shall these multiplying millions be 
sustained ? By what resources of agricultural science may the 
land through higher cultivation be enabled to support a larger 
number ? What products can be grown for export which will 
bring wealth in return from other lands ? What alternative 
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industries can be set on foot for the employment of the surplus 
population ? These are a few of the economic questions to the 
solution of which natives of the country trained in scientific 
knowledge and to accurate habits of thought should be able to 
contribute. With all these interesting subjects and pursuits 
opening and expanding before us and with freedom of speech and 
thought, one is disposed to envy the young scholar of India, his 
free and various opportunities for usefulness and activity in civil 
and political life. 

Let me in conclusion, along with the promise of your future 
present a few words of caution to you graduates 
Words of cau- 0 f 1884 and to all those before you, who in the 
long procession ot years, have received the degrees 
of this University and gone out hence to encounter the struggle 
of life. You are living in a dawn of much promise of which no 
man can yet foresee the perfect day- Then realise how much in 
the future of your country depends upon yourselves and the 
character you have formed under the discipline of your colleges. 
If you are called on hereafter, as you may and will be, to think 
and speak and write on public affairs, let your participation 
therein be in the spirit of the great authors whom you have 
studied,—thoughtful, scrupulous, liberal and free from pre¬ 
judice. Let me draw your attention to the words uttered lately 
at Poona by one whose great historical attainments entitle 
him to speak with high authority of the lessons of history— 
I mean the learned PrincipqJ of the Elphinstone College, who 
told you that you as an educated minority among illiterate 
masses are exposed to special temptations and dangers from 
which you can be protected only by l^abits of mental discipline and 
patient self-denial. Keep y5ur minds free from exaggerated ideas 
and pretensions. Do not mar au*l nullify the great power and 
privilege of a free press by petulant ancl inaccurate criticism of 
public affairs. Let honest work in some of the fields of action 
which I have briefly indicated, and the patriot’s singleness of 
purpose for the public good, abstract your minds from any crav¬ 
ing for the personal notoriety which is so often mistaken for fame. 
Thus may you obey the charge which I have addressed to, you, 
that ever in your life and conversation, you shew yourselves 
worthy of the degrees confeiTed upon yon by this University—a 
University founded iu a year of war and tumult, by a Government 
which revolution was impotent to divert- from completing the 
beneficent work of which you enjoy the inheritance. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CONVOCATION. 

(The Honorable J. B. Peii.e, C.S., M.A., C.S.I.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—In a second year tlie duty lias 
fallen to me of addressing you in this place at the Convocation 
for conferring degrees. 1 had hoped that this chair would be 
otherwise and more worthily filled to-day. You, I am sure, 
hoped that also. If you are denied an intellectual pleasure on 
which you had counted, it will still be easily understood that 
the claims and interests of education in this empire, the aim 
and grasp, the tendencies and influences of the University and 
of public and private instruction, are many-sided and complex, 
such as are not to be learnt from hooks or the conversation of 
those who have been in India; and the mastery of them in all 
lights, political, social, material, literary, requires some time. 
Next year, if I am present, I shall he glad to take a lower 
place, and to listen while our educational performances are 
passed through the crucible by the refined intelligence of Lord 
Reay. 

Now, I will advert here to an unpleasant subject which I 
am bound to notice, but from which I shall be 
wor°ttyhS.“r' S lad to pass on. I speak of tho unhappy event 
which marred the Matriculation Examination of 
1885, and which, though its shadow lies only on the threshold 
of the University precincts, is so abhorrent to tho clear air 
of elevated studies, that it may well fill all friends of learning 
with dismay. If there was a breach of trust, latent it may 
be, in a carelessness which is not defensible, or even corruption 
somewhere, the reproach of which rests on us—the Executive 
of the University—how much more grievous was the breach of 
trust committed by the young men who were not true to 
themselves at a time of life when all the worth of the future 
character is staked on a rigid conscientiousness about the work 
in hand? What can be the value or quality of a youth’s studies 
at college who gains his title of entrance to tho higher course 
by an acted lib? Carlyle, addressing the students of Edin¬ 
burgh, said of even the minor offences of shallow pretentious¬ 
ness and cramming :—“ Avoid all that is entirely unworthy of 
an honourable babit Morality as regards study is, as in” all 
other things, the primary consideration, and overrides all others. 
A dishonest man cannot do anything real. This is a very old 
doctrine, but a very true one; and you will find it confirmed 
by all tbe thinking men that have ever lived in this long series 
of generations of which we are the latest.” 
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The new benefactions of this year are from the province of 
Gujarat. The most interesting is that of a Fellow of last year— 
the Thakore Saheb of Gondal—who has presented Rs. 6,000 to 
form a collection of ancient records of the literature of India 
to be placed in the University Library, The second is the 
endowment of a scholarship in memory of the late Majumdar 
Manishankar of Kathiawar. The third is an endowment of two 
scholarships by Mr. Haridas Yeharidas Desai, of Nadiad, and 
Divan of Junagad, a filial tribute to the memory of his respected 
father. It is worthy of record that one female student passed 
the First Examination in Medicine, and eleven female students 
passed the Matriculation Examination. Of the latter, three are 
Parsi young ladies, and I am informed that all of them will carry 
their studies further, one in the Grant College and the other two 
in a college of Arts. Examination results show, in Matriculation, 
2,262 candidates, of whom 837 finally passed. Last year the 
numbers were 2,036 and 840. There is a decrease in the number 
of candidates who passed the Previous Examination, and in those 
who have qualified for the degree of B.A. The successful 
candidates for the degree of B.Sc. numbered only three. There 
is an increase in the new' graduates in Law and Medicine: 
a decrease in those in Civil Engineering. There are no 
doctors in Medicine this year, and a fall from 9 to 3 in Masters 
of Arts. Looking back some fifteen years to the time when I 
was more specially connected with the administration of public 
instruction, I observe that the yearly average of men who 
Matriculated was then under 200. The B.A.’s were about 
12 to 18 yearly. The average of the past three years is over 70. 
The M.A.’s were very much as they are now. The number 
this year represents the average since 1365. Some thoughts 
are suggested by these ndmeKical results reviewed side by' side 
with the means of teaching. Wu have four Arts Colleges of old 
standing, with a College of Medicine, a College of Science, and u 
School of Law, all recognized between 1800 and 1869—chiefly 
about 1860. Then comes the younger generation—the Gujarat, 
Kolhapur, Baroda, and Bhavnagar Colleges, and the Fergusaon 
College at Poona, all recognized in the last five or six years- 
But these are elementary colleges, teaching the less advanced 
part of the Arts course ; they are all concerned with the Arts 
course; they are also scantily provided with European Professors. 
Three of these are supported by Native States. The other two, 
though partly supported by subscriptions or endowments, make 
a demand on our public taxation fund. So also will the college 
to be established in Sind. It would seem, then, that the increase 
of the higher teaching power—by which I mean the fresh aceta- 
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sion of Professors of high attainment from Europe—has not been 
in proportion to that of the numbers seeking to be taught. The 
subject presents itself in this light that, if there are narrow 
limits to the increase of the professorial body maintained by 
the State, as I am afraid that we must admit that there are, it 
is better to apply some sifting process to the students than to 
allow the teaching power to be overtasked by numbers. The 
Previous Examination of this year has certainly acted as a sift¬ 
ing process, 345 candidates having; been rejected out of 487. Half 
of all the candidates failed in English, and cannot havo been 
competent to profit by lectures given in that language. But not¬ 
withstanding this check, the numbers who pass the preliminary 
barrier, and the numbers who reach the B.A. degree, show a 
remarkable increase in the last two or three years. This is no 
doubt attributable to the enlargement of the means of secondary 
education, but the question suggests itself—What is the object 
of this great body of students marching chiefly ou one and the 
same line, and would any just expectations be thwarted by the 
adoption of stricter methods for the exclusion of the unfit ? Cer¬ 
tainly no public object is gained by increasing the number of our 
graduates in Arts at the expense of their quality. In regard to 
the best way of using a higher teaching power which cannot bo 
much augmented, the military principle commends itself, that, 
when a force is small in proportion to its field of occupation, it is 
more effective when collected at a centre than when its strength 
is dissipated by sub-division. Lower down in the educational 
system, there are financial reasons, Jmt others also, why the Gov¬ 
ernment should cease, at a certain point, to multiply Grammar 
Schoolsand elementary Arts Colleges. I do not mean that general 
education should be starved. Every boy should have within his 
reach the means of education appropriate to his position. But it 
would seem that the appetite for secondary education may 
soon be trusted to supply for itself what more is needed of these 
institutions, whether designed to supply the particular wants of a 
locality, or leading up to the University course in languages, his¬ 
tory, literature, political economy, or moral philosophy. It may 
be observed that the course in Arts or letters is much more 
commonly selected by students than the courses in natural philo¬ 
sophy. That which is most popular is also most capable of self- 
support. The upholding hand of the State may properly transfer 
itself from that side of national education where it has planted 
both a demand for teaching and the knowledge how to supply 
it, to help in its turn another side where at present there is little 
either of knowledge or demand. That side is technical educa¬ 
tion, which is a good deal discussed iu these days. The founda- 
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tion of a Technical Institute, in memory of the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Ripon, has brought the subject forward in the past year. 
Madras has anticipated us by the publication under authority 
of a comprehensive scheme of examinations iu Science, Arts, 
and Industries, supplemented by grants-in-aid and scholarships, 
the Government at the same time preparing to enlarge its own 
institutions for scientific and technical instruction. Now what is 
it that is wanting ? If we look to the University, we find, besides 
the science course which comprehends most of the branches of 
natural science, the more special programme of studies and 
degree in Civil Engineering, and the affiliated College of Science 
where technical education is given of the kind suited to the higher 
and middle class of professional men. I do not say that either 
the College of Science or the allied institution for teaching deco¬ 
rative art and design is as complete or potent as it should be, 
and we are preparing to strengthen both of them. But where 
is the sub-structure^of which a Polytechnic College is the upper 
story ? The answer is that it does not exist. Our elementary and 
middle school course has no regard to technical instruction, nor 
is it linked with a system of special technical and art schools for 
handicraftsmen or for foremen and manager of works- Drawing 
is restricted to our high schools. 

Nothing that is not quite fragmentary is being done to 
develop the intelligence of our industrial population 
Technical and a s such- There is a dearth of skilled workmen, 
ration™ ” °f scientifically ^educated supervisors of workmen 
and employers of labour. There is no connect¬ 
ing bond of trained intelligence among the classes interested 
in skilled industry, no elementary training of workmen in 
sympathetic alliance with ?he superior technical knowledge of 
the directors of work, such as had long existed in many small 
Continental States- Our science is not wedded to manipu¬ 
lative skill. Now, as experience has shown that the nation 
which most vigorously promotes the intellectual development of 
its industrial population takes the lead of nations which dis¬ 
regard it, this is a matter which will not bear neglect. Palaso- 
graphy, epigraphy and the like are luxuries, but the enlightened 
employment of the forces and products of nature is a vital need- 
India has entered into competition with other nations in the 
market of the world, and competition in the world’s market is 
very keen. The hold of Indian produce on foreign markets is 
somewhat critical and precarious. India cannot afford to despise 
any reduction of cost price or improvement iu quality which 
can be made by the substitution of scientific for rough processes 
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and manipulation. Nor should India continue to buy at a great 
price in silver any commodity which an increase of industrial 
capacity may eng»J® her people to produce well and cheaply for 
themselves. .Again, there is the growth of population liberated 
in a crreat mee s,ire from the checks of war and famine. Wo 
have districts '>1 which a margin of only 5 or 6 per cent, of land 
is left available for tho extension of tillage. Either the laud 
must soo-c produce more under higher cultivation, or other 
means ri industrial livelihood must be opened out. Undoubt¬ 
edly ihere are great difficulties. Industries have to he created, 
others rehabilitated rather than merely improved by science. 
An- indebted peasant proprietary is not the most capable of 
utilizing the steam plough or the chemical factory. Yet we see 
around us signs of a renascence of manufactures. Our mill 
industry, though now struggling with difficulties, has promise 
of a great history. Indian silks, muslins, gold and silver 
brocade, carved work, dyes—all old Indian products—are in 
evidence in the international exhibitions/ and where manu¬ 
factures touch the province of the Fine Arts, we have tho old 
forms and traditions, which, if now productive in a somewhat 
mechanical way, are still among us as suggestive guides to 
excellence. It may he said that to organize technical education 
is tho duty of the Government which provides such educational 
means and appliances as seem suited to the needs of those whom 
it rules rather (ban of the University which confers degrees 
for proficiency in the use of those means. This must be 
frankly admitted. The Government must lead the way, and 
I had it in view when indicating technical education as in 
my opinion that object to which public expenditure in this 
department may now be directed with the greatest benefit 
to the Indian people. Examples in this matter may best be 
sought on the Continent of l^frope. Twice in the last twenty 
years the English Government has turned for instruction to 
those examples. In 1867 there was reason to fear that England, 
though possessed of great advantages in raw material, was 
being rivalled and surpassed in its own specialities by nations 
which had developed their manufacturing skill by well-organized 
technical education. Exhibitions and Royal Commissions re¬ 
vealed tho fact that France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland were counterbalancing the - initial advantages of 
England by the scientific education of masters and foremen, and 
the industrial training of workmen. The report of the Commis¬ 
sion of 1884, full of most interesting information as to the 
comparative progress of industrial teaching on the Continent and 
in England, show* how much has been done in both under 
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stress of keenest competition and what remains to be done in 
England. Even now it is confessed that the advocacy of techni¬ 
cal teaching as an extended and systematic education up to and 
including the methods of original research has not entirely 
prevailed. But it must he remembered that, even with defects 
of organization, England is rich iu the great names of scientific 
discovery and invention, that national poverty is not the difficulty 
in England, and that the English workman is second to none 
in natural energy, intelligence, and inventiveness. In our 
Indian Empire I need not say that the difficulties are incom¬ 
parably greater, and their very outworks have still to be attacked. 
Where taxation is not cheerfully borne, where the workman is 
apathetic under the superstition of custom, and content with a 
baro subsistence, where the reach of elementary education is 
small, where the upper classes are indifferent or inadequately 
appreciate the needs of their country, a too ambitious scheme 
put forward by the Government on a European model would 
certainly be doomed to failure. But it i3 profitable to observe 
by 'vhat efforts aud sacrifices the successes of European nations 
iu industrial progress have been purchased. Both Governments 
and peoples are animated by the conviction that the prosperity 
of their industries depends on the cheapness and attractiveness 
of their products, and these on the high perfection of manual 
skill combiued with artistic culture. Thus, while the State 
undertakes the cost of the highest general and technical instruc¬ 
tion, most of the cost of the secondary and elementary 
instruction, both in science and in art applied to industrial and 
decorative purposes, is cheerfully borue by the localities. 
Moreover, elementary education, which everywhere includes 
instruction in drawing, is in the most European nations com¬ 
pulsory. Both republics and monarchies have accepted the 
principle that there is a discipi7h£ and restraint which a free 
people may impose on individual freedom for the attainment 
of a great public object. If an Indian Presidency need not 
despair of doing, in a measure, what a Swiss Canton or a small 
German State succeeds in doiug completely and excellently, it 
is time to lay down the lines of action. The admirable system 
of technical education in the countries of the Continent had its 
origin only half a century since with the creation of railways 
and factories. A similar educational development should follow 
in India on the extension of railways, the expansion of commerce, 
and the freer interchange of thought. Municipal law, has also 
been advanced so far as this, that the new Local Government 
Acts impose on local boards and municipalities the obligation 
to maintain an adequate system of elementary schools which is 
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indispensable basis of technical education. Most remarkable in 
the history of technical education on the Continent is the great 
part taken in its support by communes and municipalities. 
We also must use these agencies. I venture to think that an 
institution in memory of the man who stirred in so many 
million hearts the ambition to share in the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of Local Government* should be content with nothing 
less than a wide-reaching endeavour to guide those impulses 
to this practical end, stimulating into action the authorities 
who now control commercial and municipal expenditure, 
and imparting knowledge and assistance to all centres of 
population in Western India, by subsidies, by opening artisans’ 
evening classes and model technical schools, by distributing 
mechanical appliances and objects of art, by promoting museums 
and art collections. In 1869 when I was Director of Public 
Instruction, when the law left it quite optional with municipal 
bodies to support schools or not, aud in fact If millions of towns¬ 
people was contributing less than Bs. 14,000 yearly for school 
purposes from municipal funds, I made a proposal to Govern¬ 
ment for imposing by law a school-rate on municipal towns, and 
one of my suggestions was that by aid of this rate each town of 
higher class should support an industrial college or school of 
instruction in science and art. I said :—“ The object would be 
twofold: first, to teach practically the common trades and turn 
out skilled masons, carpenters, and smiths; and, secondly, to 
teach theoretically and practically, the application of science to 
the work of the builder and mechanician, and to the higher 
industries with a view to the production of articles of luxury 
and export,- skill being here expended on products special to 
the country, or for manufacturing which there are special local 
facilities.” *.I proposed that there- should be workshops and 
schools of science and art teaching, and continued:—“For 
teachers in these schools, I look to the Poona College for gradu¬ 
ates in Civil Engineering and to the Central School of Art in 
Bombay for certificated teachers of art. I am afraid some of 
this may appear Utopian. But a beginning must be made in 
the restoration of Indian industries. In 1862 Mr. Laing said:— 
With cheap raw material, cheap labour and many classes of the 
native population, patient, ingenious, and endowed with a fine touch 
and delicate organization, I see no reason why the interchange 
between India and Europe should be confined to agricultural pro¬ 
duce against manufactures,andwhyin course of time manufactures 
of certain descriptions where India has a natural advantage, 
should not enter largely into her staple exports.”- - I am afraid 
my scheme did appear Utopian, for nothing was done at that 
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time. But as we have now advanced a little further in the 
science of municipal government, I hope the project may at last 
be carried out. Last year .1 somewhat brieflv and 
search ntifiC "" imperfectly directed the attention of the students 
before me to the opportunities open to them of 
developing the resources of their country by .scientific research 
and the application of science to industries. I say further to¬ 
day that this appears to me to be the appropriate direction 
of the widest current of our public education, because by 
far the greatest part of Indian students are, like, the Eng¬ 
lishmen in India, of the class of working men. As'••the great 
majority of them have to contribute their labour in some-special 
calling to the public stock, the best they can do is to proftmte 
their country’s prosperity by directing a skilled intelligences) 
extract from nature, through science, the services of her means' 
and agents of material progress. It is quite true that the Uni¬ 
versity may direct the use of scientific method to the study of 
languages and philosophy as well as to fhe study of the natural 
sciences. There is room for science of both kinds; but I think 
that there is more need for the latter, and that specialism in the 
study of the natural sciences is more useful for the young men of 
this day than general culture, and wholesome as well as useful. 
Science and art applied to invention and production pay no 
regard to distinctions of nationality or clime. They choose as 
their most honoured agents those who are best educated, 
whose natural taste and aptitude have been best cultivated for 
the work to be done. The competition in the world’s indus¬ 
trial school gives the prize to those results of labour which 
derive the highest excellence front enlightened skill and the 
fine artistic sense, and to the peoples who most assiduously 
cultivate those faculties. There is no room there for the asser¬ 
tion of an equality which camWt prove itself by facts and 
achievements. That arena is quite apart from baseless jealousies 
of class and race, their passions and profitless strife. The com¬ 
petition is waged under conditions likely to promote the modesty 
which is an element of wisdom and the reverence which Goethe 
calls the soul of all religion. With these elementary remarks I 
leave a great subject, of which I am glad to call myself a student, 
hoping that at next Convocation there may be a record of some¬ 
thing done in this matter. 
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TWENTY-SIX/TH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Hcusokable Me. Justice West.) 

Gentlemen of the* Senate,—On the occasion of your last 
assembling herein C/onvocation,I find,by a reference to hisaddress, 
that my predecessor in office almost promised you that on this 
occasion you should be adressed by His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay. It must be a subject of deep regret to you as 
it certainly is to me, that His Excellency has been unable to 
fulfil on this, occasion that engagement, if engagement it can be 
called, bufc that wish and desire certainly. He was unable to 
realize it, owing to his other public duties, which have called him 
to another part of the Presidency over which ho rules. And 
with him unfortunately for us has also departed from Bombay 
for a time that lady, who fulfils so graciously and so gracefully 
her part in the not unimportant domestic duties which devolve 
on the Governor of Bombay. We regret the absence of both 
of them very much, and it only remains for me to discharge as 
well as I can, however imperfectly, the duty which His Excel¬ 
lency and the exigencies of the situation have cast upon me. I 
will begin by what claims a word of tribute from a Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of this University—from any one who standing here feels 
the interest which I do, and which you do in the welfare of tho 
institution,—a tribute of kindly memory and regard to one who 
stood here on many occasions and addressed many who are 
sitting here now, always to your gratification and always with a 
deep interest in the welfare of this University, I mean the lato 
Honorable Mr. Gibbs. He, although not a profound scholar 
himself, always manifested a deep interest in the advancement 
of learning and scholarship in this Presidency, and, as Vice- 
Chancellor for many years of this IJnivorsity, he devoted him¬ 
self to the institution with steady, regular, and unfailing inter¬ 
est and industry. He will never perish from the memory of 
those—and they are many—who have experienced his personal 
kindness, and I trust these few words of tribute will long remain 
Growin im recorded in the archives of this institution. Since 
port*ncc * and I had the happiness of addressing the members of 
inflnence of the the Senate about four years ago, this institution 
has been daily, almost hourly, extending in its 
importance and its influence. If we compare the numbers 
of those who aspire to its degrees and who come up to the 
earlier examinations, which lead to those degrees now, with 
what they were four years ago, we observe a very vast increase. 
But more than that, the studies have been extending, and as we 
hope improved, new institutions have been affiliated to the 
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University, and tliose tliat were affiliated before have been 
extending and enlarging and elevating their course of instruc¬ 
tion. Even within the last year, the course of study for 
the Science degree has been revised and extended, and, I trust, 
very greatly improved by a committee, whose assiduity and 
devotion to duty in the performance of that arduous task claims 
the recognition of the members of the Senate especially, and 
of the members of the University at large. The study of 
French has been introduced into the University, and a prize 
has been instituted for ancient Palaeography as an optional 
subject in the higher degrees, which, I trust, may lead many 
gentlemen, who have laid the foundation of sound and good 
scholarship, to dovote themselves and the ability they have 
thus acquired and cultivated to the acquisition and spread of 
a knowledge of that most useful and interesting subject—a 
subject which has a peculiar claim on the devotion and labours 
of Indian students, anxious for the renown and the welfare 
of their country, seeing that the present and the future 
are linked inevitably to the past, that everyone who throws 
additional light on thepast furnishes a fresh interest and incentive 
to those who are intent on the progress of the present and the 
future. As for the French language and literature, I trust that 
those who are studying that language will como up in increased 
forces in future examinations. It is a study which is at present 
in its infancy, but I trust that it will make considerable progress, 
and that by-and-byc we shall have efficient teachers not only 
outside the colleges and the University, but within them,— 
Professors properly provided for by endowments in those col¬ 
leges. If anything were wanting to indicate the advanced posi¬ 
tion which the University has gained during the four years that 
elapsed since I addresed the Senate last, I think that this very 
meeting in which we are standirg would afford a happy and a 
conclusive indication of the extension of the interest felt in it and 
of the importance of the institution. W e see here assembled re¬ 
presentatives of the chief classes of Bombay, and the interest 
which they manifest in this University is an ever-growing 
interest and one which extends to every section of tie com¬ 
munity. 


But let me indicate by another sign the importance of the 
University. Its growing importance could in no way' be more 
clearly manifested than by the list of gentlemen whom we have 
been very happy to receive for the first time on this occasion as 
new Fellows of the University. Amongst those gentlemen are 
to be found representatives of all the principal subjects of 
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human learning and study, of law and medicine and engineer¬ 
ing, and, above all, of general literature and science. All these 
subjects have here their representatives, and these representa¬ 
tives have been chosen from every class and creed. Our Uni¬ 
versity spreads its roots thus amongst Hindus and Mussalmans, 
Parsis and Christians. Every class unites with the others in the 
noble effort to promote the welfare of this country and the ad¬ 
vance of its people along the great lines of civilization and learn¬ 
ing. I will not attempt an enumeration of all the names which 
this day for the first time grace the list of our Fellows. But 
there is one gentleman whose name is added to our list to-day, 
who does claim a special recognition, both on personal grounds 
and also on account of the special honour to us of his annexation, 
James Dar to use suc ^ a phrase, to our University. I speak of 
mestoter and Professor James Darmesteter. To say a word of 
French the eminence of that gentleman in literature aud 
oriental learning would be quito superfluous iu an 
assembly which itself comprises many distinguished oriental 
scholars ; aud I know that the modesty which is one of the 
most marked characteristics which accompany the genius of 
that gentloman would shrink from enumeration of his claims 
to our regard and respect. I will content myself with saying 
that no one has ever quitted the shores of India, which he 
is about to leave very shortly, with more personal respect and 
with greater regard on the part of all those who have come into 
personal contact with him. But let mo add a word as to the 
institution to which he belongs, and‘of the claims which his 
country has to our regard on account of the progress which it has 
made, tho services which it has rendered to our oriental scholar¬ 
ship in that College de France, of which he is so distinguished 
an ornament, and in tho Societe Asiatique of France. There has 
never been wanting there a nnpaScr of men of the highest ability 
and of the most distinguished scholarship who side by side with 
the savants of other parts of Europe have been pushing forward 
those researches by which you, gentlemen, especially as natives 
of the country, must be gainers, and which call from you for 
high appreciation. Let it be remembered that it was Anquetil 
dn Perron who first rescued the Avesta from the slumber of ages 
and brought it to the notice of the learned of the world. Let us 
remember that it was another French scholar, Eugene Bournouff, 
who fifst deciphered the Avesta for European scholars, brought 
it into the full light of day, and made it the subject of critical 
examination to a line of scholars like Darmesteter, who will, no 
doubt, illuminate many of the still obscure passages of that 
interesting compilation. It must surely be a moment of pride 
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and happiness to all the gentlemen who have taken prizes here 
to-day to be admitted on an occasion like this 'to such a dis¬ 
tinguished company as that of which I have spoken. I trust 
that those who have received prizes and those also who have 
been admitted to degrees to-day will bear in mind that this 
distinction does impose upon them a certain duty to this insti¬ 
tution, and a certain duty to their country and their countrymen. 
They are hound to live up to the honour they have gained to-day, 
to prove themselves worthy associates of those amongst whom 
they have been admitted, and they are bound, in so far as their 
abilities will enable them, to push forward the cause of civilization, 
enlightenment, and learning in all the remoter corner.* of this 
country in which there is so much still to be done. The gentle¬ 
men who have passed on this occasion for the lower stages 
leading towards the degrees, are very numerous—more numerous, 
I believe, than on any former occasion, and it is rather sad to 
observe that of those who have succeeded so well, perhaps the 
largest proportional number is due to two institutions over whose 
face there has been not a little just lamentation in recent days. 
It happens by a strange coincidence that in some of the exami¬ 
nations the largest proportional number of those who have passed 
relatively to those who have come up have issued from the 
Gujarat and the Deccan Colleges. I say no more on this subject 
at this moment, except that it proves that these institutions, oven 
as it maybe in their hour of weakness and impending danger, have 
still worked up to a high standard, and have done their duty by 
the people amongst whom tljey havo been placed. The great 
increase in the numbers of the gentlemen who come up for these 
lower stages leading towards the degrees suggests always to 
one interested in the advancement of learning that the prepara¬ 
tory studies for this University ought to he made wider, deeper, 
and more complete than they ui'tV I believe there are few of 
the gentlemen who have taken their degrees to-day, and few 
who had to go through the torture of examinations in the lower 
stages, who will not admit that they have suffered considerably 
by the defects of the primary and secondary education through 
which they have passed preparatory to their coming to this 
University. And certainly it is an object well worthy of the 
attention of an enlightened Government to endeavour to complete 
the course of study, to enlarge its scope, and to ripen it especially 
in the secondary schools of this Presidency, if it wishes to have 
genuine scholarship apart from the mere faculty of passing 
examinatidns amongst those students who are hereafter to be 
the representatives of the intellect of India to the learned world. 
The Government, however, is not the only power or the only 
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institution which is responsible in a matter like this. In every 
MunicipaU- Roman city of the ancient days there were estab- 
tics and Eds- lishments for the education of the people which 
catl0n - were supported out’ of municipal funds. Every 

great municipality of the Roman empire encouraged learning 
in its schools by liberal grants, by obtaining for the Professors 
in those scohols certain political privileges and titles, and 
by freeing them from municipal taxes. I believe that the 
Professors in Bombay would highly appreciate an honour of 
that last kin.d. But whether the municipality may feel itself 
disposed to / violate all the canons of political economy or 
not by. -bonferring an exemption of that kind, I do say that 
thft municipality of Bombay might very well; and witlr great 
advantage to the citizens it represents, do something towards 
supporting three or four or six secondary schools of the first 
ranks, presided over by men of distinguished abilities and 
distinguished attainments, and teaching pupils sent into them 
upon the two great lines of literary and scientific develop¬ 
ment, and then sending them so prepared into this University 
to make in this University an entirely now career for it, to set 
up a new standard, and to make the institution more and more 
worthy of the great place which, I believe, it occupies now and 
is destined to occupy in the future of India. That groat in¬ 
terest is felt in this University amongst all the classes of the 
community in this Presidency is in no way perhaps so well 
indicated as by the endowments which it receives from year to 
year. Never, I believe, since this- University began its career, 
since the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor addressed you from this 
place, has any occasion passed without the announcement of 
some endowments. This year the endowments are not large, but 
still the stream has not failed. They liavo boon commemorated 
in the report which has beet read to you, and they claim a 
word of gratitude from us. Divan Mambhai Jasbhai, the 
Committee for the Countess of Dufforin’s Fund, and the Com¬ 
mittee for establishing a memorial to the late Mr. James Greaves, 
have made endowments which demand our recognition and our 
gratitude. But perhaps there are not a few here 
po^° of 1 snper- w h° have a good deal of wealth to dispose of, whom 
fluous wealth. we may remind that although a great deal has been 

done, a great deal more remains to be done, and 
there is still room for the munificence of our wealthy citizens. 
For instance, we have only to look round the enclosure of 
this noble building to see that a handsome railing round 
it would add to the beauty and the architectural effect of 
this magnificent pile. Again, our University Library, which 
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has formed so pleasing a topic of discussion to the journal¬ 
ists for some years back, and which may be destined to 
form a topic of their discussion still for some time to come, is 
really but the leavings of three or four old libraries, a collection 
of scraps and odds and ends. It has nothing of the systematic 
or complete in it,' and I put it to you, gentlemen, who have 
wealth, and to gentlemen who shall read what I am now saying, 
whether some portion of their riches would not he really well 
disposed of in adding to the treasures of the library by which 
all the citizens of Bombay might be benefited. Again, we have 
been extending the range of our University examinations, we 
have been enlarging the theoretical sphere of its influence; 
but where are the Professors, where are the teachers, who are 
to give life to this skeleton, who are to fill out this great outline 
and make our performance equal to the promises that we hold 
forth to the world ? I think that for the completion of this 
University course it is obviously necessary that there should be 
constituted, in one at least of the colleges, a Professorship of 
the classical languages, Greek and Latin. Perhaps it is news to 
many of you that there is such a deficiency, but it does oxist, 
and I trust it will not be suffered long to exist. Again, those 
gentlemen who were so zealous in advocating the cause of the 
French language in the curriculum of tho University are, 
I think, bound to go about among some of their wealthy 
friends and to urge them with all the influence they possess 
to establish a Professorship of the French language and litera¬ 
ture. No language and no literature could be more interest¬ 
ing, none could be more worthy of the expenditure of some 
of the superfluous wealth which is now rusting, actually rusting, 
‘in the coffers of the wealthy of Bombay. Again, we have 
established a degree in Science, but it has unfortunately not 
proved very attractive hitherto, and the somewhat poor 
show in point of numbers of the gentlemen distinguished, as I 
have no doubt they are in their attainments, who have come up 
to take their degree of Bachelors of Science to-day, indicates 
that there is something wanting in the attractions as yet held 
out to a career in that line. I believe that as the system of 
technical education is extended, the Science degree will become 
more and more appreciated, as it certainly otfght to become. 
But in the meantime I will put it to those who have thp means, 
that they might do a great deal of good to their University and 
their countrymen by establishing one or two chairs in the 
department of Applied Science, such as a chair of Agricultural 
Chemistry. Those who are desirous of filling ont the great 
outline which is laid down of University studies here will find 
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plenty of opportunities, and they can gratify tlieir own indivi¬ 
dual taste in supporting or endowing this or that particular lino 
of research or mental development without in any way affecting 
the special susceptibilities of any members of this institution, 
Bombay, the There was a city in ancient days founded by a great 
modern 'Alex- conqueror,— I am speaking of Alexandria,—and 
andna. when that great conqueror founded that city he 

established it as a gateway of communication and as a means 
of connection between the East and the West. That great city 
of commerce was the seat of a long line of kings. It had wealth 
beyond most cities of the ancient world, and it was the favoured 
resort of many of the great ones of the earth. It has occupied a 
great place in history, but the greatest placo it has taken has been 
on account of its library, on account of its learned men, and on 
account of the philosophy and learning which grew up there, and 
which have left its name, whatever its future fate may be, imper¬ 
ishable in the intellectual history of mankind. Now in our day 
and our age- Bombay occupies quite au analogous position to that 
of Alexandria in the ancient world. Bombay is for us the gateway 
between the East and the West. There meet the men of various 
nations, and there they exchange their merchandise. There also 
then, I say, should be that, interchange of thoughts and ideas by 
which Bombay,like Alexandria, may rise to a fame quite independ¬ 
ent of the wealth of its citizens, and of any fate which may befall 
it. Here in Bombay, where converging races from the East and 
West meet, should rise a school of scholarship and philosophy, 
which should make this city a worthy successor to the great city 
founded by Alexander the Great. 1 " Surely to forward such a 
work as this is an ambition worthy of the greatest and most dis¬ 
tinguished of our citizens. I hope they will now and in all 
future time rise to the occasion, and it will be a part of 
their ambition—certainly it 5 jr.ll be the noblest and purest 
part of their ambition—to endow th'e learned institutions, 
and especially the University in this city, with such gifts, 
make them so rich, aud furnish such encouragements to learn¬ 
ing, research, and study, as shall make Bombay intellectually 
the first city in Asia and second to none in the world. Let me 
remind these citizens that at the period of the Renaissance in 
Europe, which corresponds much in many ways to the awakening 
of thought and intellectual light which is now making its way 
in India, the citizens of the great cities were lavish in their gifts 
and in their expenditure for the encouragement of learning. "The 
great merchants of Florence, as some of their day-books, their 
“ meU,” preserved down to our own time show, not only had 
their correspondents in all parts of the world for gathering up 
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rich merchandise, but also to seek out learned men and to send 
home valuable manuscripts. There is an example for our citizens 
to follow. Again, I find at the same stage in the 
and University! wor ' d ’ s progress that a city like Bologna spent half 
of its municipal funds in the support of its Univer¬ 
sity. Now I should li ke to go to the Municipal Council of Bombay, 
and ask them what they would say to expending fifteen lakhs per 
annum on the University of Bombay. In these days when there 
are so many calls on the funds of the municipality as on those of 
individuals, no one looks for such liberality as that. But something 
at least might be done, and certainly when we look to the history 
of great cities in the past, it can hardly be said to be an improper 
disposition of municipal funds, when at any rate within moderate 
limits they are expended on the advancement of learning and 
science. Padua, another great city, supported at one time thirty 
Professors in its University—Professors of Law and Medicine 
and General Literature. Now, if the Municipality of Bombay 
would undertake to support in this institution even one-half of 
that number, I am sure that the community would be extremely 
grateful, and this institution would derive the greatest possible 
benefit from such liberality. But at the same time that the 
municipalities of Italy at the period of the Renaissance were so 
liberal in their gifts in aid of learning, there was still a field left 
for the princes and nobles and chiefs of that country, and thero 
is still a field left for the princes and nohles and chiefs of India 
Excellent ad- *° do a great deal for the University of Bombay. It 
rice to Indian will be familiar to those of you who have read 
08 aoii n °- the history of that, great period of the re-awaken¬ 
ing of European life and knowledge that the new 
learning was but somewhat coldly received by the Univer¬ 
sities themselves, which by that time after a period of three 
or four centuries of activity hacNilready sunk pretty deep into 
the ruts of routine. It was in the courts of Popes and of the 
princes and nobles of Italy that the great scholars found means 
for carrying on their studies and the Universities, which were 
somewhat chary of receiving them, found to their cost after¬ 
wards that the wave of learning had in the long run passed 
them by and left them standing. Here is an example for the 
chiefs in India, and especially chiefs who have any relation 
to the Presidency of Bombay. Hero is an institution which 
would be in no wise jealouB of anything they can do for learn¬ 
ing. It invites them to come into its arms and to go hand in 
hand along with them in the work of assisting and promoting 
learning, literature, and science. I suppose there are few 
chiefs of higher rank who would not give a lakh or even two 
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or five laths for an addition of one gun to their salutes. I do 
not ask these gentlemen in any way to despise the salute, which 
shows the respect felt for them by the Paramount Power in 
India. Far from it; but I ask them to win a still greater and 
nobler salute by giving a lakh or two or five to an institution 
of this kind, and then on every occasion of their entering this 
building, and showing their face among the community to 
which they belong, they will receive the noblest salute of a 
people’s applause. I would fain see on every one of the panels 
of this hall, in which we are assembled, a tablet containing 
the names of chief after chief, hereditary donors of bounties 
to this University, hereditary benefactors who would within its 
sacred walls find a nobler Walhallah than anything that 
northern mythical imagination can conceive, where instead of 
drinking mead out of the skulls of their slaiu foes, they would 
move about in ideal society, one with the other, an idolized 
body of benefactors worthy of the recollection and almost 
of the worship of those who in future generations will flock into 
this hall, as they have done to-day, to take their degrees and 
to receive the recognition of those who come to witness the 
Government proceedings. Now I dare say that the benefactions 
and Higher Edn- which I have had to acknowledge to-day would 
have been somewhat greater than they have been 
but for some degree of uncertainty and of a strain of misgiving 
which pervades the mind of the community at this moment as to 
the future of education in this country. We have recently seen 
one educational institution very materially changed in its condi¬ 
tions. We see, or we think we see, a sort of sword of Damocles 
hanging over another institution which is much prized by the 
community. I do not venture at all to question the policy, from a 
strictly political point of view, which dictates the movements of 
Government in this respect. BuS it may be allowed to us as an 
University, however great and emergent the necessity may be, to 
express our regret that any evil fate should befall institutions 
such as these, and that is an evil fate, we consider, which 
severs them now from the control and the support of Govern¬ 
ment. We think, we members of this University think, and I 
am sure I am speaking the feelings of nearly all, if not all, 
who are assembled here, that it is desirable in the present 
state of education in India that there should not be a total 
severance of the Government from the higher educational 
institutions. No doubt in England, with its peculiar history 
and with a special individual character which has been devel¬ 
oped there, the Government may sever itself from schools and 
institutions for higher education. But a great deal of that 
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depends on the special circumstances of the history of Eng¬ 
land, and we think that those circumstances may not exist 
here, and that, thei'efore, the reasons why a particular line of 
policy may be expedient in England, at least deserves fresh 
examination and review before they are applied crudely and 
without consideration to the circumstances of India. However, 
in saying what I have said, I would not be understood, for a 
moment, as calling in question the necessities which press on the 
Government at this moment. We are living in a period of very 
great financial pressure, every one knows so much as that; but 
no one feels it, I am sure, so* acutely as the Government. 
Moreover, the Government is called on at this moment to consider 
what aid it can give to the advancement of technical education, 
Importance of anti tilis ia a matcer of vast importance. Technical 
Technical Edn- education is that on which a great deal of the 
cation. future development of this country depends. It 

is one of the most striking phenomena of the day, the swift 
advance of the European countries in applying the resources 
of science to the advancement of technical education; and we 
cannot any more than England afford to be left behind in the 
competition and race for progress in this line. The Govern¬ 
ment must do what it can to support technical education; 
and technical education on its own behalf, even if there were 
no competition and no stress of necessity, has great and para¬ 
mount claims to the support of the Government and the com¬ 
munity itself. It is through technical education that the riches 
of the world are brought to our feet, that the weak are made 
strong, and the poor rich, and that the fainting soul receives 
the lightning-like communication that gives it peace. All these 
things are owing to the application of science in our day, and who 
shall'therefore say that it does not deserve the recognition and 
support of tho enlightened men of the community. The Govern¬ 
ment in supporting it deserves our sympathy, and if sacrifices 
must be made for it in some directions, we must be reasonable 
and enlightened enough to see that the Government itself is in a 
strait, and submit to the necessity in the hope that better times 
will come- This subject of technical education has 
mST to hitherto been, I must say, somewhat lamely handled 
Technical Edu- ag f ar as one can gather from what has appeared 
cation. j n public by the Government. It seems almost 

sometimes as if they had called up a Frankenstein, and were 
afraid to look the subject in the face, and as if they were 
hesitating with tho “blank misgivings of creatures moving 
about in worlds half realized.” So much has been talked and 
so little has been done in this great and important sphere o. 
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activity! But I hope that ere long something like a practical 
beginning will be made, and that then step by stop we shall rise 
through those middle principles on which Bacon has dilated as 
being so important in connection with the progress from the lower 
to a higher, that by degrees we shall introduce technical schools 
to advance our humbler students to a perfect grasp of what they 
now but faintly appreciate, and also that the masters and managers 
of factories and.-Agriculture on the larger scale will be furnished 
with that higher technical education which is so essential, and 
which comesinto close communication with the abstract physical 
sciences. It is* at this highest point that technical 
ea«on h 'and E the e< lucation comes into connection with the Univer- 
Omvergity. sity and polytechnic institutions. Whether the one 
or the other should be the culminating point is a 
problem which has been resolved in different ways by the think¬ 
ing and practical minds of Europe* One thing, however, is cer¬ 
tain, that whether a polytechnic institution or University should 
be the ultimate home of science education, a preparatory system 
laying the groundwork of general literature and science can do 
nothing but good. The highest grade of instruction iu general 
literature and general science, according to tho conceptions which 
have prevailed, and which I think must be sound, has been allot¬ 
ted hitherto to the Universities, and I think that whatever might 
he the result from other points of view, the University itself would 
largely gain by au addition to its forces in tho department of 
science. There is no doubt that mere learning and philosophy 
faint and fade and wither in the absence of contact with positive 
science and the daily interests and needs with which it is con¬ 
nected. That has been illustrated by many instances, and not least 
by the Universities of Italy to which I have made reference. No 
University can afford to put itself otft of touch with the general 
movement of thought in the wrfld, and when the general move¬ 
ment is proceeding along the line of science, it is fatal to any 
institution, be it ever so capable and learned in other ways, to let 
itself fall out of communication with that movement. I say, 
then, that it is in tho University that we should, for the benefit 
of the Universities and I think of the community, have those 
masters of pure science who will furnish to the professors of 
technology the means of carrying on their teaching with the 
greatest benefit. These University professors of 
,f < p n ^ 1 ff cation f science should be men special!v devoted to their 
Science. subject; they should be men not engaged m many 

different occupations, but there should be in them, 
in order that they may attain perfection in their own pursuit, 
that specialization of labour, that devotion to single subjects 
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of study which it would be impossible for any one engaged 
in an ordinary profession, or in any ordinary business to have. 
The professor of a particular subject, as of Chemistry in an 
University, must give himself up to that one subject. At the 
same time mixed trades and professions on account of their 
involving attention to a great many fragmentary subjects are in 
themselves almost incapable of being taught in an University; 
you require a combination of qualities, a readiness of resources, 
and an application of very various species of information for the 
purpose of carrying on any business which is not best learnt in au 
University or not learnt there at all, but must be learnt in the 
practice of the profession and of the business itself. Therefore, I 
say, that although the scientific part of an education can best bo 
communicated in the University, and by University teachers of 
the highest rank, yet as for the mixed business and professions 
bub little can be done in the Universities except laying tho 
foundations. These remarks apply especially to tho University 
of Bombay, and I hope chat while technical education is being 
advanced by the Government it will still be accompanied sido 
by side with a large endowment for pure science in the Univer¬ 
sity, and that from out of the studies and the lecture rooms 
of the professors of scienc^will proceed a large number of men, 
who will then apply their scientific attainments to the instruc¬ 
tion of those who again, in the descending scale, will communi¬ 
cate that fertilizing stream to the members of the community 
who must needs use it in their ordinary avocations. 

These are the cbiof remarks that occur to mo on this occa¬ 
sion. Gentlemen of the Senate, I had intended to say something 
at greater length on the position which Indian Universities have 
now attained, on the gi-eat» services they have rendered to the 
community amongst whom they we placed, on tho duties which 
devolve upon them, and on the great future which is beforo 
them. The topic, I find, is somewhat too extensive and too 
important to be treated at this stage of my address to you. 

I will reserve it, if ever I have the opportunity, for 
viM to^ndia^f" 80me ot ^ er occasion of addressing you, and I will 
say no more on the present occasion than to remind 
my younger hearers, in whom we all feel so much interested, that 
whether in the field of science, or in the field of literature, there 
is a certain exaltation of spirit required,—and that can be attained 
by true attachment to a great institution of this kind, which brings 
out the noblest abilities into splendid activity; that they owe to 
this institution and to their country great services on account of 
their connexion with the University, that they should make their 
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position in it the means of guarding and guiding them amidst 
the manifold temptations of life; that they Should remember that 
in the literary field especially, a great literature implies a great 
and noble national character ; that the literature of a nation pre¬ 
sents the prevailing thoughts, passions, tendencies and aspirations 
of its people, as these are reflected by men of genius, and there¬ 
fore as the nature of a people is higher, purer and richer, so will 
their literature be higher, purer and richer, and the more will that 
nation have to contribute to the wisdom, and the olevation, and 
the prosperity of mankind. Then I say, love your country and 
your people. Let the motive to push forward their welfare be 
ever and ever the monitor of your souls, and resolve that in the 
future of the world this country, which in the past has played.so 
important a part, shall now recover it and be amongst the great¬ 
est of the earth. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Si u Raymond West.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—It must be a subject of regret 
to you that our learned and eminent Chancellor is not able to 
preside here on this occasion. Other public duties have with¬ 
drawn him for this time, and the duty has devolved upon me, 
who am so ill able to perform it, not only for reasons which 
would be good enough in themselves, but which would not per¬ 
haps bo altogether modest to d^ell upon—since recounting in 
detail one’s deficiencies differs but little from elaborating one’s 
merits; but I also feel that on this occasion there are so many 
interesting subjects to dwell upon that it is doubly and trebly a 
matter of regret that one so much more able to deal with them 
than I can pretend to be is 1 S 0 t here to discuss them as you 
would desire. However, if you find what I have to say some¬ 
what tedious, as no doubt you will, I think I can promise you 
that that irksomeness shall not be repeated. You will no doubt 
yourselves feel that it is desirable that this University should be 
represented by some one, who is free from any trammels which 
might interfere with his duty to the University. And even if 
one is not bound by such trammels it is desirablo that even the 
bare suspicion of any cross-lights or clashing interests should 
never touch the Vice-Chancellor of this University, who has so 
often to represent it before the public and before the Govern¬ 
ment. I feel also that the duties which have now devolved upon 
me and the changed position I occupy since I last addressed 
you, as they call me away from Bombay through the greater 
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part of the year, must interfere with my presiding at the meet¬ 
ings of the Syndicate and with my pi'esence and active part in 
the daily affairs of the University. Therefore, for these, if for 
no other reasons, I propose to take an early opportunity of re¬ 
signing a post which I have felt it a great honour to hold aud 
in which I have experienced so much kindness from you, but 
which I now feel is becoming in a manner untenable. 


There are some interesting features in the results of our 
University examination this year, and you will recongnise the 

culture for propriety of my first of all dwelling on the cir- 

laches. cumstance that this year we have our first lady 

baohelor. This University was one of the first in Her Majesty’s 
dominions to recongnise the equal rights of either sex to 
the honours and distinctions which it confers, and by the 
introduction of a few words, that words in the masculine in 
the rules of the University shall for the future include also 
the feminine, we have effected a very considerable revolution in 
the future constitution of our University; and now we feel for 
the first time in the active life of our institution the results of 
that change. We must all wish tho young lady, who has this 
day by her ability and perseverance attained so honourable a 

E osition, every success—equal aud still growing success—in all 
er future career. Although the liberality which our University 
has shown in the instance of ladies, who desire to become graduates, 
is in very recent times perhaps a matter of some note, yet I 
may remark that in those Universities which first spread the 
light of the renascent learning through Europe, learned ladies 
were never wanting, and if one looks to the history of Padua, 
he recognises the propriety of Shakspeare drawing his advocate 
from that University. For,* if not Portias as advocates, Portias 
as lawyers or as scholars there were there and at Bologna in an 
almost continued succession till a very recent period, and thus 
the tradition of female scholarship was kept up in Italy, and 
from Italy it was transferred to other countries in Europe. I 
may point to the learned Madame Dacier in France as having 
been one of the most eminent commentators on the Classics, a 
commentator whose explanations and discussions of passages in 
the Greek authors are still referred to with great respect by 
scholars. The tradition has now been taken up in England and 
with excellent results. Now it may be said that females devot¬ 
ing themselves to the pursuits which have hitherto been mono¬ 
polised by males, and which have been pursued with an energy 
and an amount of toil for which the female physique, it may be 
supposed, is somewhat too feeble, are stepping out of their 
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proper line, and that they can never hope to attain the success in 
further life, which ought to be the aspiration and the reasonable 
expectation of those who enter upon a learned or professional 
career. But I think all that may very well be left to the arrange¬ 
ment of fortune, or rather of Providence, and that if a youug 
lady feels a special call for learning as her vocation she ought 
no more to he excluded from learning than she is excluded from 
the career of music or painting. And if any of my own rougher 
sex are inclined to feel jealous, which I trust very few are in 
this community, one may point to the fact that it is only ladies of 
very special gifts who have achieved the first distinction either 
in'painting or music, and still fewer perhaps in the kindred art 
of sculpture. But beyond that, here in India there is an absolute 
want of learned ladies, and in the pursuits especially of medicine 
and teaching, there is an ample field for far more than any number 
of lady graduates that we are likely to have for many years, and 
perhaps even for generations to come. We may all, therefore, 
congratulate this lady on having entered upon a career in which 
I trust she will be successful, and will have many followers 
equally successful, and lending lustre to tho University from 
which they have proceeded. 

There is another point in the results of our examinations 
StirrinE of which is of very great interest. You will have been 
the Mussulman struck by the recurrence of Mussulman names in 
m,nd- the list of gentlemen who have this year taken 

prizes. It is only a few years ago that the idea was very 
prevalent that the Mussulmans in this country had for ever 
abandoned the pursuit of learning, that they had given it 
up to tho Hindus, and that if ever they were to come to 
the front again, it must be by physical force and fighting. 
There were, however, some in<,hose days, who like myself, re¬ 
fused to believe that this was to he the course of events which 
Providence had chalked out for the future of this country. We 
refused to believe that the Mussulman intellect was in any way 
essentially inferior to the Hindu or the European intellect, and 
looking to what Arabian scholars had done in the centuries 
which followed the ages of darkness, we thought that there was 
nothing either in the Mahomedan religion, or Mahomedan 
character, which ought in any way to check their progress in 
learning.- Three or four years ago, you will remember, that a very 
considerable impulse was given to Mahomedan education, and 
like all stirrings of the human mind, the waves of this educa¬ 
tional movement spread themselves far beyond the immediate 
point to \vhich the impulse was directed,and now we see this year a 
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gentleman coming up from the Free General Assembly’s Insti¬ 
tution and winning at the Matriculation Examination the first 
prize in Latin. We also see him the very first out of, I think, 
about 780 candidates who have passed the examination. Who 
shall say that there is not much here to encourage the persever¬ 
ance and devotion to duty of the Mussulman youth of our com¬ 
munity ? Not only so but in the Previous Examination this 
year we find that the Hughlings’ prize for proficiency in 
the English language has also been won by a Maiiomedan gen¬ 
tleman from Saint Xavier’s College, so that here again we see 
the effect of the stirring of the Mussulman mind, on which we 
must congratulate that great community. 

Our examinations for Matriculation have been attended this 
year by, I may say, an unprecedented number of candidates. 
Upwards of three thousand presented themselves before the 
astonished, and perhaps, half-bewildered examiners, who could 
not have anticipated from anything in the past so extraordinary 
an influx of candidates for Matriculation. It was inevitable that 
out of so large a number—a great m?ny of them not quite 
prepared for the work they had to do, and some of them, I 
believe, coming up experimentally to see what an examination 
looked like—there should be a good many failures. But I have 
observed that those who passed have exceeded those who passed 
last year by more than fifty per cent. This must in itself be very 
satisfactory. For an increase of fifty per cent, in the number of 
the students, who are fitted for the Matriculation, represents far 
more than what the normal if!crease of population or the powers 
of teaching as measured by numbers can be- And it seems to 
point to this that the schools aro beginning to acquire greater 
efficiency in preparing for the examination. The schools will, 
by-and-by, under the auspices outlie University and under its 
guidance and control, have a new and very important duty cast 
upon thorn, that of preparing students for what lias been termed 
the Middle Class Examination. I think we have reason to hope 
from the results of our Matriculation Examination this year, 
that for the other examination also, the High' Schools of this 
Presidency will be able to gird themselves up, and they will 
send forth a great number of young men, who, not carmg or not 
having the means to pursue the avocation of a scholar even m 
its initial stage, will still have received an excellent elementary 
education, and be well fitted for the ordinary callings of hie. 
This year, as in ocher years, we have had some complaints made 
about the severity of the examinations, the impossibility of 
answering questions within the time prescribed, and so iorth. 
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Sohitur ambulando is tlie answer to the problem which the 
large number of successful gentlemen present here have given. 
As a matter of fact they-base answered the questions and they 
have passed the Examinations, so that there is no absolute 
impossibility in the matter, and for my part, and I think I may 
speak for the executive council of the University, the Syndicate, 
that we see no reason whatever to doubt for a moment either 
the capacity or the goodwill and kindness of the examiners, who 
have had so hard and irksome a task cast upon them. These 
examiners, gentlemen of tho Senate, need the support of your 
good opinion and confidence, and they ought to receive it in 
unstinted measure, because it is one of the first points of morality 
in an institution of this kind, one of the elementary points on 
which its constitution and subsistence depend, that there should 
be perfect confidence in the working of the institution; and that 
the verdicts of the examiners should be entirely above question 
by those who have submitted to them. Any course taken by 
those who are interested in the University, which is contrary to 
the principle I have laid down, is a course which, I think, 
cannot but prove deeply injurious to the institution. We know 
that not only very young men, but men of more advanced years 
are much more ready to cast their failures and their disappoint¬ 
ments on any other cause than tho cause which rests within 
Advice to dis- themselves. The bringing into question tho ver- 
appoiutod can- diets of examiners or the decisions of bodies 
(hdatee. having authority tends to create doubt and hesi¬ 

tancy, to bring all matters as it were into controversy, and 
to make the matter after all in the opinion of those who are 
concerned something on which a great deal may be said on 
both sides. Thus faith is lost and the energy inspired by 
faith. Whether the University examinations are carried on 
honestly and judiciously or n*t, is not a profitable topic for 
undergraduates. Instead of putting any ideas of this kind 
before the minds of young meu, who have the misfortune to 
be disappointed this year, I would say to them: “Accept the 
ill-fortune which has now befallen you with manly fortitude and 
modesty, with siinple dignity, and with a resolution to overcome 
the evil star which apparently has shone malignly upon you this 
time. Perhaps the very disappointment which you have 
experienced will be the starting point of your chief success in 
life, and if you make up your minds to go forward instead of 
looking backwards, you will find that the obstacles which now 
appear to be so impervious and insurmountable will fall away at 
the touch of honest and assiduous toil, and in the end you will 
go on your way rejoicing.” 
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We have this year, as in past years, had many expressions 
University t * ie g enera l confidence of the great community, 
the pillar of in which we are placed, in this institution. To them 
people’s hope. is, as it ought to be, the pillar of the people’s 
hope and the centre of this little world’s desire. Wherever 
the resolution exists in the breast of a cultivated member 
of our community to connect his name with some benefit to 
his fellow-countrymen, we find now that as a rule he resorts 
to this University, and we have some bounty, some blessing 
to acknowledge in the speeches which are annually delivered 
from this place- This year has been no exception to that rule, 
or if an exception, it is an exception which is far from being a 
disappointing one. To begin with, an endowment 

Endowments g preseu ted to the University in honour of 
to com memo- , , 1 _ r T ^ ,, . 

rate valuable the late Mr. James weaves, a gentleman who, 
services. after carrying on the mill industry with very 

great success, devoted himself in his later years a good deal to 
the advancement of education in the place where lie acquired 
fortune, and whose memory is now rightly preserved by those 
who witnessed his benevolence and shared his toils, in the 
institution of a scholarship in this University. Then there was 
another' great friend of the natives of this country in the days 
when they needed friends more than they do now. He also has 
passed away from active life, not from life wholely, but merely 
mto the autumn of retirement in which, I hope, he will long 
continue his benevolent existence—I mean Colonel French—the 
late chairman of the B. B. <^C. I. Railway Company. A sub¬ 
scription having been raised in his honour, a scholarship has been 
founded in this University. Colonel French, it may interest you 
to know, gentlemen of the Senate, felt as long ago as 1828 or 
1829 so strong an interest *in the then infant institution, the 
Elphinstone Institution, which hsid not at that time been divided 
into a school and a college, that being an Adjutant to a regiment 
he brought his moral influence to bear upon it, and obtained all 
round from the men a day’s pay for that institution. That is an 
exam pie which in our days might be followed with great advan¬ 
tage by many Adjutants or even Colonels of regiments. Then we 
havo further a scholarship founded in honour of Rio Bahfidur 
Lukshman Jagannath, an eminent administrator of the Native 
State of Baroda. These have been realised some little time ago. 
But yesterday another additional bounty was placed in my hands, 
which gave me no little pleasure, and which will give you, too, 
no little pleasure to hear. A fund has been raised to com¬ 
memorate the services rendered to this University especially, and 
in other departments of public life, by our distinguished fellow- 
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citizen Rao S&heb V. N. Mandlik. A sum of Rs. 6,000 was 
banded to me yesterday (Monday) with a view to the foundation, 
on terms which we shall have to settle hereafter, of a Sanskrit 
scholarship to bear the name of that eminent individual. I am 
sure that whatever views different persons may take of the line 
which the Rao Saheb has adopted, either in politics or social move¬ 
ments, or any other ways, every one will admit that in this Univer¬ 
sity he has been a faithful and a devoted snstainer and supporter 
of learning. His services have been constant and unremitting, 
and nothing can give us greater ploasure than to find that he is so 
highly appreciated, and that his name is to remain for ever in 
the golden book of this institution. He will be enshrined 
amongst the best and most deserving men of our institution, 
uniting within himself the attributes of a Sulpicius, a Varro, and 
a Macenas, and the fame of them all. Even our late Assistant 
Registrar, Rao Saheb Ganpatrao Moroba Pitale, I believe, is to 
be shortly commemorated. A movement is on foot for present¬ 
ing to the University some memorial of that gentleman whoso 
services and his figure in our ceremonials you no doubt remember 
very well. And as the committee for commemorating his name 
is headed by so eminent a scholar and so devoted a friend of the 
University as my friend. Mr. Justice Birdwood, I have no doubt 
that next year a successful result of this movement will have to 
be announced. 

Hitherto I have been on comparatively common ground. 

But now paulo majow canamus, and although the 
^ 0Unfc .V ^hioh I have next to speak of is not 
.iibmSity. 0 6 ’ 8 directly bestowed on tho University, yet it is so 
closely connected with it, that this is no doubt 
the proper place in which to make r a public acknowledgment 
of it. When I' mention the name of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
Petit, I mention a name which calls up a glow and a thrill of 
gratitude in the hearts of every one who is interested in the 
welfare of our community, or who has sympathy for kindness, 
goodness and pity for suffering. Sir Dinshaw Petit has placed 
at the disposal of the Government a building, the value of which 
is estimated at three lakhs of rupees, and by an interchange of 
the locality in which the Elphinstone College is placed— 
supposing that can be carried out with the assistance of the 
learned Judges of the High Court—we shall have that College 
brought very shortly into the immediate neighbourhood of this 
University. That, for the College, will be a great advantage; 
for the students will then be placed close to the library of the 
University, and will have an opportunity of making use of it to 
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a much greater extent than they have hitherto done, the 
number of readers up to this time, as I have been credibly 
informed, being only two. Now it must not be supposed for a 
moment that in commemorating as I do, and in the Government 
commemorating as it has done, the bounty of Sir Dinsh&w, there 
is any, even the slightest, inclination to overlook the claims of 
high education in this Presidency. That bounty, aided as it will 
be by the transfer to the Government of the Ripon Memorial 
Fund, will be the commencement of a very great and beneficial 
work in this Presidency. I believe that the trustees of the Ripon 
Memorial Fund have found a way in which they may secure a 
perpetual memorial of Lord Ripon in whom we are all so deeply 
interested, and whose memory we would all wish to keep green. 
They have found the means by which it is expected that they 
will keep his memory distinctly alive and yet united with the 
larger and all-embracing institution, the Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institute. It is to be hoped that the arrangements by 
which these designs are to be carried out will very soon be 
accomplished, and then we shall have the University standing 
side by side with this great technical institution, each of them 
pursuing a beneficial coarse of its own. The University has thus, 
for the future, to share its duties in pushing on the intellectual 
training of the people of this Presidency with another institution. 
But let it never bo said by way of reproach to the University that 
this new way has been found, and that the University was not 
The blessings awake to it when it was founded. The University 
orraferrsdbythe has in no wis% fallen short of its high calling. It 
University. j a on ly necessary to look back to the Act of Incor¬ 
poration to see how difficult it was then even to form a Senate 
by which the Institution could be carried on, and it was neces¬ 
sary in those days of comparative backwardness for the Univer¬ 
sity starting as a great experiment in this country to found 
itself on the recognised and established courses of study. The 
University based itself mainly on the old established lines of 
mathematics and literature, and surely it was right in doing so, 
because at that time all was uncertain, and surely no better 
discipline to the intellect could possibly be found than a study of 
mathematics, and the teaching it affords, in closeness of reasoning, 
in perspicuity, in the exercise of the discursive faculty, in the close 
examination of truth, and after that the embracing and holding 
fast of the truth, once realised, iu a way in which no outcry of 
any multitude will ever shake. Then too literature surely, the 
literary line of study which this University has pursued, has its 
great and manifest advantages. The literature of the world 
represents the freedom and activity of the human spirit. It 
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reflects the great movements of the thought of the world. The 
very fact that a man is great in literature implies that he has 
penetrated deeper than others into the human faculty and human 
nature, and that ho has been able to select for us those types of 
character for imitation which wo may recognise as leading us 
on to the cultivation of the higher parts of our nature and the 

g radual suppression of those which are more ignoble. For all 
lis and more literature is an instrument of education which 
cannot be surpassed. The history of the world, and more 
especially the history of our own country, shows that instruction 
based on classical literature has been sufficient for generations, 
and even for centuries, to train up for the English, Senate, and 
in the public life of the country, a series of men who were want¬ 
ing in none of the attributes of greatness and statesmanship. 
But in this country, too, we have seen the beneficial results of 
this classical and mathematical training. We have disseminated 
all over this Presidency, and to a circuit far beyond this Presi¬ 
dency, our engineers, who are Evolving and developing anew the 
resources of the country. We have sent to the remotest towns 
of this Presidency physicians, who carry with them not only a 
rational practice of medicine, but take with them also that 
method of viewing the facts of nature, which in itself is an 
instruction to all who become acquainted with them. They are 
reproducing and repeating in this country the coui-se which was 
taken by their great predecessors in Europe at the awakening 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when the 
physicians were the great leaders of advancing thought, and 
were opening the way to the great development of the inductive 
sciences. Then, again, in the field with which I am more nearly 
connected myself, the field of the law, have we not diffused 
through this Presidency, and a regionbf far greater extent, the 
noble principles of tho English r law ? Have we not sent out 
gentlemen, who, having been first well trained in general 
literature, have been able to make their profession and persons 
well respected, and who being thoroughly well trained in the 
law, which is the very life of English institutions, have laid the 
foundation amongst their own people for an indefinite progress, 
political and social, in the future. This our University has ac¬ 
complished in the past, and, I think, we must say that when we 
find journalism also so developed, and when we find the teaching 
profession so well filled in this Presidency, our University has 
no reason to hang down its head and say : “ This we have done, 
but we have uot done enough.” When we see the general 
powers and capacities of people widely expanded and elevated; 
when we see institutions fairly, though frankly, criticised; when 
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we see the openings to reform pointed out and a general hope 
of greater things for the future diffused among the people—and 
these are the very elements of national progress—we find that 
for all this the community is indebted to our University. 

But while this movement has been going on in the world 
Movements Prided over by the University and directly in- 
concurrent with iiuenced by it, there has been a concurrent and 
the University 0 P ara ^ e l movement no less astonishing. We have 
seen an extraordinary development of agriculture, 
the introduction of tea and coffee planting, the extension of 
improved cotton growth, a general stir and progress such as 
there never was before. We have also seen that remark¬ 
able expansion of the railway system, which has converted 
India into one of the countries best provided with great roads 
in the world. We have seen commerce developing itself on a 
scale which heretofore was unknown ; and in the train of com¬ 
merce have followed also banking and exchange on a great 
scale. Now all these material arts on which the genius and 
disciplined ability of many of our own students and graduates 
have been expended have been found to have beneath them, as 
in all arts and sciences, certain rules and principles whioh, 
having been gathered from particular instances, then form 
themselves a basis from which by inference new rules and new 
principles may be derived. The want is felt by degrees here as 
in other countries of a technological institution, which should 
gather up these results, satisfy these needs, and give us the 
training which our new circumstances require. The movement 
has been greatly aided and stimulated, no doubt, by the corre¬ 
sponding movement in England, for there, as here, it is felt that 
the competition of the wo rid every day grows more keen, and 
that it is only by a perpetual striving and a thorough cultivation 
of the faculties that we are likely to keep our place, either in 
England or in India, in the race for competence and prosperity. 
In this very city we have seen the mill industry grow up, which 
makes Bombay one of the great manufacturing cities of the 
world, and here, especially, the want of technological instruction 
has been a growing want, which has made itself keenly felt and 
has been loudly expressed. Now comes an institution which, I 
trust, will supply that great want: nor let it be supposed for a 
moment that an institution of that kind need be deficient in the 
higher elements of intellectual cultivation. It is certainly true 
that technical instruction, when it is pursued on a scientific 
basis, affords exercise to the very highest powers of the intellect. 
If we follow out the development of any one of tho great 
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branches of physics or chemistry or any of the great inventions 
by which the world has been enriched in its material sphere 
from the early gropings of its first devotees down to its develop¬ 
ment in our days, we find in that task a noble and worthy 
exercise of the highest capacity. If we attempt to appreciate 
the influence of such an invention or discovery on the world as 
it exists now, we are involved in a very comprehensive view of 
the existing conditions of human existence. If we attempt to 
anticipate what these inventions are to produce in the future we 
are engaged, on a problem which is worthy of the very highest 
speculative ability. It should never be said then that techno¬ 
logical instruction, when properly pursued on a scientific basis, 
is in any way opposed to the high cultivation of the mind or to 
the-objects of a University. It takes its part'beside, and in no 
way under, it. At the same time the objects of a technical 
institution, its aims and its method, must differ to a considerable 
extent from those of a University. It seeks to utilize generally 
the material productions of the earth, to improve our means 
of locomotion, to give us better clothes to wear, better houses to 
live in, and make the conditions of our physical existence alto¬ 
gether more comfortable. And this it does by taking generally 
the sciences, perhaps in a somewhat fragmentary way, and 
bringing their different results together—focussing them on 
somo particular point on which it desires to build up some 
structure of comfort and advantage to mankind. Its spirit is 
strictly and intensely practical. The ruling idea of a University, 
on the other hand, is a spiritual and intellectual one. It desires, 
not to produce immediate material’' results, but to enrich and 
discipline, to expand and enlarge the human mind, to make it 
more worthy of the capacities with which the Creator has 
endowed it, and to go on to heights jvhich we never reach, but 
which we ever try to approach,.in learning and science pursued, 
not for their material results but as an exercise to the intellect, 
and as sufficient and satisfactory in themselves. A University 
which pursues this course, however, must at the same time not 
cut itself off in arrogance or apathy from the influences by 
which it is surrounded. No human institution can afford to live 
isolated, and if a University divorces itself from 
latton 8 ° £ 1S °" ac ^ ve around it, it is pretty certain that 
it will very shortly become hide-bound, narrow, 
and pedantic, and will ultimately perish or sink into insigni¬ 
ficance, through a kind of inanition. If we want examples 
of this we have only to look to the history of Athens, through 
several centuries; and we have only to look to China at this 
day to see that, although there is a good deal of learning 
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there, yet there is little progress and mental expansion. Even 
in the Universities of Italy the resolution not to take up the 
new learning was in the end almost fatal to them. In Bologna, 
and Padua, as in Salerno, the refusal to accept the new 
learning left the Universities at last high and dry, while the 
stream of progress was passing by them. On the other hand, 
the University of Paris developed a splendid faculty by its 
readiness to accept light and truth, and thus became the centre 
and the soul of the Universities all over Europe—the great 
mother of Universities—an institution in which the light of 
soienco and literature has never paled through any length of 
time down to our own day. But, bear in mind, it was the 
professional Universities, the Technical institutions of those 
times that showed most of the narrowness I have mentioned and 
most suffered by it. In the time of James I, Lord Bacon com¬ 
plained that there were so many Universities in Europe which 
had devoted themselves to professional pursuits, and which 
wanted the liberality and expansion which he desired; and 
wanting it they gradually faded away from the'learned world of 
Europe. Our own English Universities showed for a time a 
tendency to adopt the more liberal course of learning which 
Lord Bacon advocated, but in the end they fell back into the 
rut of theological logomachy, and resting on the old classical 
literature and the strict lino of mathematics they severed them¬ 
selves from the great movement of the inductive philosophy 
preached by Lord Bacon, and advocated practically in the great 
experiments of Galileo. Thus our English Universities by the 
beginning or the early pdVt of the last century had sunk into 
such sluggish torpor that the chief intellectual benefits which 
our country derived were not from the wealthy English institu¬ 
tions, hut from the poor and comparatively remote Universities 
of Scotland. Yet we find, after all, that even at their worst 
these Universities had their Newton in science, their Bentley in 
classical literature. The influence of such men could not at 
once die out. The race of scholars was diminished but not 
extinguished, and although their course of studies was narrow, 
yet their love of mathematics and literature subsisted almost 
unimpaired, even though deep and thorough scholarship was 
wanting. Thus the sacred flame was kept alive and sustained, 
and now the English Universities have adopted a course which 
is varied and flexible enough for any species of capacity, and 
they yearly send out men, who once more take their place, not 
only in what are supposed to bo the higher pursuits of intellect, 
but also in manufactures and commerce, and in the more material 
parts of the national existence- Our Universities iu England 
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have thus united themselves once more to the general movement 
ol thought, and here is a blessing to the country which furnishes 
a bright and an encouraging example to us, who are interested 
in this University and in the kindred institutions. The character 
of the men who go from the University is such that every 
business and even profession in which they enter becomes 
benefited by it. The very residence at a University is in itself a 
moral lesson, for nothing that we know influences the minds of 
young men more than the place in which their education is carried 
on and the associations by which they are surrounded at that 
impressionable period of their life. You will pardon me for 
occupying your time, but I should like to say a few words on 
that interesting resolution of tho Government ofjndia which we 
have all been reading withiu the last few days, and with the 
purpose of which we must all sympathise. The Government of 
India in that resolution insist on greater .efforts being made 
towards moral training in schools and colleges. 
in/inT'iS”' Yow, moral training, in so far as it relates to the 
mere mechanical obedience to rules, can very well 
be put into formulas, and can very well bo enforced in 
schools; and I do think that that part of the resolution of the 
Government of India,which directs or recommends that tho teach¬ 
ers should spend some time in normal schools before they enter 
on the practice of their profession, is a thing most desirable in 
itself and which all our experience must confirm. But if it is to be 
supposed that the boys whoso names are set down most regularly 
in the attendance book, and who have never had a bad mark 
for committing any little peccadillo in schools, will turn out men 
of the most noble and promising character, I think our expe¬ 
rience will teach us that that is not a thing which can be 
altogether relied upon. Our hopes and fears founded on mere 
regularity of behaviour before the character is definitely formed 
are often fallacious. I think most of us know that there are 
many men who in their mature years lead the most active and 
energetic and also the noblest lives, to which activity and energy 
are essential; these very men have passed a most turbulent and 
boisterous youth ; and, therefore, although these good and bad 
conduct registers may be all very well in themselves, and 
though the good boys may be patted on their back by their 
masters, I trust no one will suppose that the boys who have 
failed to attain to these distinguished honours are to be esteemed 
hopeless members of society, or not destined to be so distinguish¬ 
ed as the others. "When we come to the later stages of the 
educational progress, something more is necessary than this 
laying down of rules. How are we to understand these formulas ? 
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What are to be their real contents ? If we look into the works 
on ethics, from Aristotle down to our own day—take up, for 
instance, the work of Herbert Spencer on the Data of Ethics, 
or that of Leslie Stephen on the Science of Ethics—I think you 
will find that in no two works is there any precise agreement as 
to what are the primary grounds of moral obligation. You'will 
see that in the search as to what are the grounds of moral 
obligation the thing itself fades away like beauty while you seek 
it, or as life when you are pursuing it to its centre—as life 
perishes away under the knife of the dissector. I came across 
a passage the other day in Mr. Helps’s thoughts on Govern¬ 
ment, which is very pertinent to the subject. He says some¬ 
thing to this effect ;—“ Look through history, and you will find 
few instances of a noble life in any man that has not had noble 
examples presented to him by those who have been the instruc¬ 
tors of his youth.” Then, I say, tho ways in which you may 
secure true ethical instruction and influence, the 
Tho way to se- way in which you may fill the minds of your stu- 
Xuo5on° tlueal dents those tastes, and ambitions and desires, 
those fine sensibilities, which form a lofty charac¬ 
ter, with the result that the low vices and the more ignoble 
parts of our nature perish, the way to attain this object is to 
put them under good instructors, securing men of fine capa¬ 
city and noble nature for the purpose. Leave these teachers to 
do the work, and they will find the way in which to impress 
themselves on the students. We have had examples of that in 
this city and Presidency; I will mention one or two names 
which, I am sure, will awaken a responsive chord in many of 
those present. Mr. Green, who was one of the earliest pioneers 
of education in this Presidency, has a memory, which is still 
fondly cherished by many who were his pupils. In later times 
wo come to Sir Alexander Grant, a fine and noble nature, who 
impressed himself upon his students, to whom was transmitted 
in some form and degree, at least, his generous character. 
There is another whose absence to-day we regret—I mean my 
eminent and valued friend Mr. Wordsworth. I think it will be 
admitted, certainly by every one who has had the blessing and 
the advantage of close intercourse with that gentleman, that no 
student ever passed a month or a da}’ under liis instruction, but 
that he came forth from it better as well as a wiser man. This, 
then, is what I conceive to be the way in which ethical and moral 
instruction ought to be conveyed to comparatively adult pupils 
who are placed under professors. I have little faith in any 
other method, and for those who desire a continued progress, 
and elevation and refinement of character, as well as tho 
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development and expansion of the intellectual faculties, I say, 
Get good and capable and kighminded teachers. If we have our 
University thus manned, and if we have it properly constituted, 
we shall have realised the highest and more than the highest 
expectations of those who founded the University of Bombay. 

The University must in its constitution bo an independent 
body. It must be independent of the Government, 
e nee of"! he Dili" because ought to have, and must have, if it is to 
verity. live, a character and vitality of its own deeply root¬ 

ed in the needs and nature of the people amongst 
whom it is placed. Itmust also have another kind of independ¬ 
ence. Turning once more to history we find the early Univer¬ 
sities were the homes of liberal feeling and of independent 
thought. Now in these days the Universities in Europe, and 
also in India, may have a still more arduous task to perform, 
when democracy is advancing with such giant strides, and when 
the multitude almost thinks it has a sort of divine right to go 
wrong. The Universities may have to set themselves up and 
recognise their function as the asylums and the rallying points 
of independent thought, the home of the right-thinking few 
against the ignorant many. They preserve the memory of hard- 
fought lights for truth; they are very sceptical of new light 
coming in from pretentious ignorance, and they may havo very 
often to oppose the specious suggestions of what to them is 
little more than fatuous folly although by others it may bo deem¬ 
ed inspiration. The Universities must be made and kept inde¬ 
pendent on that side its well as the cide which they present to 
the Government, and they must always seek in the faculty of 
arts—the source and guardian of all the others—to maintain the 
very highest standard of learning ip science and literature. 
There they are to present in their learned members who have 
passed through the course of preliminary study that constant 
research after new truth, that aiming at perfection and complete¬ 
ness which will afford a stimulus to the younger members, and 
under the influence of which we may hope that knowledge will 
at length attain that highest point of dignity where it unites 
with reason to form true philosophy. 

In laying beforo you, gentlemen of the Senate, this neces¬ 
sarily hasty sketch of the University system as it has been in the 
past, as it is, and as in India' it ought to be, to enable it to 
realize a worthy and noble future, I have naturally had in view 
most particularly the crowd of youthful hearers whose patience 
and attention during this long speech has in itself been no 
trifling exercise in moral discipline. It is you, young graduates. 
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and you, still younger, who are to be graduates hereafter, 
that I would most of all desire to have thoroughly saturated 
with all the beneficial influence that a University can impart 
to its children. We live at the time of a momentous con¬ 
fluence and conflict of ideas, principles, and interests. You will 
probably have to take your part in a profound moral strife; but 
if that part is a noble one, you may rest assured of abundant 
sympathy The establishment of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, which will make a new departure in the educational 
system of Bombay and of India, will stand also, like this Uni¬ 
versity, as a striking and permanent sign of our readiness to ad¬ 
mit and welcome every duly accreditee! addition to the means 
of advancing the moral and material welfare of the community. 
It is a wedding by which we bring a new sister into the family 
without abating one jot of our love and reverence for the members 
who were there before. The literature in which we delighted 
aforetime is still dear to us; the rigorous laws of mathematical 
science still command our reverence and admiration. But we 
think that while we keep room for our possible Newtons, Words¬ 
worths, and Macaulays, we may find a place also for our Fara¬ 
days and Darwins. Wo may hold out hands of fellowship to an 
Indian Watt or Arkwright, a Stephenson or Bessemer, and strive 
by mastering the principles which their genius anticipated to 
make the path smoother for new conquests of nature. When I 
see my beloved country seated majestically in her centre of 
empire, yet thus diffusing the highest blessings she herself 
enjoys to all who will accept tjicm in this great dependency, I feel 
myself filled, I confess, with a patriotic pride, which no tales of 
mere victory could inspire. To her, and her alone, I feel those 
fine lines of Claudian are applicable:— 

Hose est in gremio victos quao sola reeepit 

Humanumque genus communi nomine fovifc 

Matrifl non dominie ritu; civesqua vocavit 

Qnos domuit. 

All you arc invited to come in and realize these blessings of a 
peaceful and beneficent dominion, and share the pride of a com¬ 
mon citizenship with the great men whose writings have formed 
the nurture of your adolesceuce. But more, you are called on 
to go forth from this institution as apostles and interpreters to 
your countrymen in this generation and the next of the vivifying 
influence by which in our own day Europe has been renovated. 
The historical glory of a great civilization glows behind you ; 
the rising splendour of an enlarged nationality, and of a new 
intellectual world is before you- You may well be stirred with 
noble emotion at the sight of where you are and what you have 
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to do. Accept this as a command from Heaven, as a divine im¬ 
pulse to work and wait for the complete regeneration of your 
people, and resolve to act worthily of so high and sacred a 
behest. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH CONVOCATION, 

(By His Excellency Loud Rkay, LL.D., G.C.1.1.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—The 
past academic year has been one of unusual activity. The chief 
event has been the discussion of the Bill framed by the late Vice- 
Chancellor. Its importance was clearly shown by the exhaustive 
debates which took place when it was considered. These debates 
bore witness to the fact that there is in the Senate much 
academic vitality, that various interests are 
that there is no danger that rash innovat 
with favour. The amended Bill is now before Government, and 
it will receive from Government a most careful scrutiny. Mean¬ 
while the University is engaged in considering what changes 
should be introduced in the various examinations, and as these 
changes entail alterations of the programmes of studies, you 
are virtually engaged on reform ot higher education. As your 
proposals, gentlemen, are still incomplete, and as Government 
will have to deal with them in course of time, I am precluded 
from joining in the discussion. The University School Final 
•Examination has now become an accomplished fact. It will 
be the terminus of secondary education and to those who do 
not wish to enter upon a University career it will be the final 
'examination. It has been accepted by Government as a test for 
entrance to the public service. It will give to Matriculation its 
proper status as the entrance examination to the University, and 
give to" those who do not seek a University education a distinc¬ 
tive diploma. The recognition of the Sind Arts College for the 
purposes of the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees from the beginning of 
this year will, I hope, give to education in Sind the impulse 
which that province needs, and it is a tribute paid to the energy 
of our Sind friends in improving their higher education which 
Government as well as the University thoroughly appreciate. 
We paid our tribute of respect to the University of Bologna, 
at its jubilee, and cemented our friendly relations with that 
ancient seat of Italian learning, by the deputation of our Vice- 
Chancellor, who was able to convince himself of the high esteem 
in which that University is held by the Italians and their King 


well represented, and 
' will be received 
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The most unfortunate event of the year has undoubtedly 
been the serious loss the University has sustained 
Univenitj? iu fclie resignation of Sir Raymond West, its learned 
Vice-Chancellor. The loss of the University has 
been the gain of Government. Another blow was inflicted by 
the departure of the distinguished Principal of the Grant Medical 
College. In Dr. Vandyke Carter, the University has lost a man 
who lived for science, and whose whole life was devoted to its 


pursuit with a singleness of aim which has left its beneficial 
influence behind, and established a tradition which must be 


guarded as a precious heirloom. In the Law Faculty we have 
to mourn the death of Mr. Tyrrell Leith, the founder of the 
Anthropological Society, and an ardent lover of books. The 
Archmological world will long venerate the memory of the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, on whom my own alma mater, the 
University of Leyden, conferred the rare distinction of an hono¬ 
rary degree. Dr. Biihler was fully justified in writing: “1 
trust that all European Orientalists will join with his compatriots 
in order to do honour to the memory of their distinguished 
colleague who spent his whole life in the pursuit of disinterested 
scientific work.” I need only refer to the Memoir of the late 
Pandit road before tho Asiatic Society on the 21st of May by 
Mr. Javerilal Umiashaukar Yajuik. 

We have to congratulate two ladies on their attainment of 
tho B.A. degree, and the Parsi and Jewish,” com- 
Hononrs at munities on their success, as well as Mr. Ardeshir 
y 0 c n8 E “ ml,a ' Framji, one of <the recently appointed Fellows, 
who at the same time has the pleasure of seeing 
another of his daughters pass in the First B.A. Examination 
and his son take the degree % of B.A. with honours. The same 
Mahomedan student who was first last year in the Matri¬ 
culation Examination stands alone in the first division of the 
Previous Examination, having obtained the Hugh lings 1 English 
Prize and tho Sir Frank Souter Scholarship. A Portuguese 
student is first in tho Second B.A. Examination, and a Mahratta 
takes the first place in the Matriculation, so that several sections 
of our community divide the honours between them. This is as 
it should be, and shows that all classes of the community realise 
the necessity of exerting themselves. 


It is an encouraging feature in the history of this University 
that it has become an annual duty to record the 
Benefactions large and continually increasing benefactions which 
to^the Unirer. rece j ves . The gifts which Tiave been accepted 
during the past year, together with those which 
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are shortly to be laid before the Senate for its acceptance, 
amount to the .large sum of Rs. 1,03,600. These have come 
from the different parts of Western India to which the influence 
of this University extends, from the more distant Kutch and 
Junagadh, as well as from the City of Bombay and the near 
parts of the Presidency, and they are designed for the further¬ 
ance-t)f several of the branches of learning over which the Uni¬ 
versity presides. Medicine, Indian Philosophy, Literature, 
Science and Law are included within the scope of these bene¬ 
factions, and it is a matter for congratulation not only that the 
interest of the people of Western India in the University is so 
widespread, but also that it shows so intelligent an appreciation 
of the University’s varied wants and of the special need of the 
time. The munificent gift made by Bai Motlibai of Rs. 1,50,000, 
together with a valuable site for an Obstetric Hospital, and Sir 
Dinshaw Manokji Petit’s well-timed offer of Rs. 1,25,000 for a 
hospital for children’s diseases and for gynaecological research 
and in close proximity to the CamaHospital, the Obstetric Hospi¬ 
tals to which the Allbless family devote a gift of Rs. 60,000, 
have placed this city under great obligations to these generous 
benefactors. In addition to fulfilling their primary object, the 
alleviation of human suffering, these endowments will give an 
impulse to special departments of medical study, and it is there¬ 
fore fitting that they should find mention on this occasion. 
It is unnecessary to allude on this occasion in any detail to 
the great national movement which has for its aim the pro¬ 
vision of efficient medical aid to tjio women.of India, but I refer 
to it in this connection, because amongst the gifts which it falls 
to me to announce aro several which show a laudable desire to 
associate the University with this great movement. Wo have 
the Sir James Fergussou Scholarship for lady medical students, 
to which part of the sum of Rs. 22,500 presented to the Uni¬ 
versity for Scholarships by the Sir James Fergusson Memorial 
Committee has been devoted; the sum of Rs. 3,000 bestowed 
by the women of India Medical Fund Committee for a 
similar purpose; and the sum of Rs. 6,000 present^ by 
Mr. Harkissondas Narotumdas for the foundation of a Lady Reay 
Gold Medal and Scholarship also to be awarded to successful 
lady competitors. The desire to advance the cause of Maho¬ 
metan education is represented by the wisely directed liberality 
of Bahudiu Yazir Saheb of Junagadh, who has placed the sum of 
Rs. 30,000 at the disposal of the University for the foundation of 
a Scholarship in memory of Sir Mohobat Khan Bahadur, the late 
Nawab of Junagadh, to be awarded preferentially to Mahomedan 
graduates of the University. Wo may congratulate the Yazir 
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Saheb on tlie fact tliat the number of Maliomedan students taking 
distinguished position on the lists of the University gives promise 
that his munificent gift will not remain inoperative. Associated 
with the same Native State is the gift of Rs. 15,000 in 
commemoration of the late Rao Bahadur Sujna Gokalji Zala, 
Devan of Junagadh, which his friends and admirers have 
handed to the University for the encouragement of the study 
of the Vedanta, a system of philosophy in which the late 
Devau was himself so proficient, as shown in the record of 
his life written by Mr. Manassukharama Suryarama Tripathi. 
The services rendered by another administrator to the neigh¬ 
bouring State of Kutch—I refer to its late Devan Bahadur 
Manibhai Jasbhai—are similarly commemorated by the gift of 
Rs. 12,000 bestowed upon the University for the purpose of 
founding two Scholarships, one to be connected with the science 
course of study in the University, the other with the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical College. I am glad to observe that theBhattia 
community is beginning to associate itself with the work of the 
University. The Committee of the Vajabhdas Valji Memorial 
Fund has placed the sum of Rs. 5,000 at the disposal of the Uni¬ 
versity for the encouragement of higher education in the Bliattia 
community, by the awarding of a Scholarship to the most deserv¬ 
ing Bliattia student passing the Matriculation Examination. 
Zend and Pehlvi Scholarships will receive an impulse from 
the recognition of the Zend and Pehlvi languages in the higher 
examinations of theUniversity, and from the Scholarship endowed 
by Mr. Nasarvanji Manekji Petit, in memory of his much-lamented 
son, the late Mr. Jamsodji Nasarvanji. la thus carrying out the 
unfulfilled purposes of his son, Mr. Nasarvanji Manekji Petit 
has raised an additional memorial to one whose life was distin¬ 
guished by high and goneitms aims. Within the last day or two 
the Secretaries of the Spencer Memorial Fund presented to the 
University the sum of Rs. 5,100 for the endowment of a prize of 
books in memory of the late Mr. N. Spencer, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Judge of the Small Cause Court. This prize will perpetuate 
a.worthy and honoured name, and the winners of this prize, we 
trust, will be influenced by the example of oue who was during 
so many years a good judge and a trusted friend of the people. 
I have great pleasure in noticing the donation of my friend 
H.H, the Thakor Saheb of Goudal, k.c.i.e., to establish and 
increase a collection of Sanskrit manuscripts to be available to 
all scholars in this University. I should like to be able to add 
to this enumeration of benefactions that the Bhagvaulal Memo¬ 
rial Fund was in a flourishing condition, but I now make an earnest 
appeal for the support which its name and its object deserve. 
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There is in certain quarters, in various parts of the globe, a 
growing distrust of the educated classes—a latent 
,, Distrust of misgiving in India with regard to the policy of 
classes! n °° Macaulay’s Minute and of Sir Charles Wood’s De¬ 
spatch,embodying the principles of the Whig party, 
any departure from which in this respect the people of England 
would, I feel sure, view with regret. That distrust, gentlemen, 
is to my mind., absolutely groundless, if it refers to classes who 
come under the sway of sound educators. There is a danger, a 
very grejxtf danger, in partial, superficial, and unreal education. 
Such education however is a mere sham, a parody of "University 
education. The danger lies in the absence of a really educated 
class. A man may have passed a score of examinations and still not 
be qualified to call himself an educated man,because he is deficient' 
in the refinement which always accompanies and betokens aca¬ 
demic distinction, Universities in one sense are exclusive. They 
cannot tolerate any standard but the highest, they cannot recog¬ 
nize any education but that which at once places a man in a sepa¬ 
rate category. On the other hand,"Universities are accessible to 
all who submit themselves to the strictest discipline. Subject to 
that condition and in that sense they are absolutely democratic. 
An intellectual aristocracy is recruited from all stations in life, but 
it is an aristocracy to which nobody can belong who does not 
satisfy the highest tests, those which obtain in the republic of 
letters, and we must add the republic of sciences. The fran¬ 
chise in this republic can never be lowored and must always rise 
higher as literature and science aro^ constantly adding to their 
treasures. The meter of University standards is simply that 
which is given by an ever-increasing stock of knowledge. If 
you lower the franchise with the standards and reject the meter, 
you cease to belong to this great republic of letters, your edu¬ 
cation is not higher education, and your educated classes sail 
under false colours. Indian Universities cannot escape from a 
rule which is binding on all Universities, and there is no reason 
why they should evade it. There is nothing in the conditions of 
social or of individual life in India to discourge that severe 
application to scientific training which alone gains admission to 
the academic ranks. There is plenty of leisure and there is 
nothing in the social customs of India to deter a man from lead¬ 
ing a student’s life. I need only quote Sir H. Maine, whose loss 
India mourns as much as England, to convince you that indivi¬ 
dual capacity, and especially the versatility, the flexibility of 
mind which predisposes to academic studies, exists in India to a 
very large extent. Sir H. Maine’s opinion was : “ In those sub¬ 
jects in which high proficiency may reasonably be expected, the 
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evidence of industry, quickness and clearness of head, is not very 
materially smaller than the proof of similar qualities furnished 
by a set of English Examination papers. Superficiality will to 
some extent form a part of the results of every examination, but 
I cannot conscientiously say that I have seen much more of it 
here than in the papers of older Universities.” Want of energy, 
want of sustained effort, the desire to avoid t}ie strain of hard 
labour, these are our foes. In Mr. Bright We. have brilliant 
illustration how the equivalent of academic distinction can be 
achieved without a previous University career, by the adoption 
of academic discipline in after-life. His forcible style derives its 
vigorous simplicity from his command of pure Anglo-Saxon words. 

We are at the parting of the roads. Indian Universities 
must choose. They may consider it sufficient to 
of ScfrwSs™* examine in ever-increasing numbers young men 
who will delude themselves with the notion that a 
University degree is equivalent to academic birthright, or they 
may confer the latter not in name but in reality. Constant im¬ 
provement of the method of teaching, even where Universities 
are not teaching bodies, belongs to their domain. I am very far 
from advocating a system of centralisation such as is represented 
by the French University. I am quite willing to admit that higher 
education can be imparted in a variety of ways, and that infinite 
harm would be done by stereotyping the method. What I con¬ 
tend is, that a University cannot fulfil its obligations towards 
lu'gher education by mere examinations, least of all in India, where 
the Western University system is an absolutely new creation, an 
exotic which requires very careful nursing. I am afraid that to 
our present system the criticism of Mgr. Dupanloup is applicable: 
“ Le programme, qui a engendre le manuel, qui a engendre le 

E reparatuur, et qui, tous les trois, ont engendre la mine de la 
ante education intellectuelle.” And the opinion of Mgr. 
Dupanloup is also that of M. Borsot, who attributed the decay of 
higher education to the fact that examinations had been made 
the foundation of University teaching. Unless our Universities 
take a wider conception of their responsibility, higher education 
must decay. Let me onco more quote Sir II. Maine: “ It is 
quite true that conceit and scepticism are the products of an 
arrested development of knowledge.” Therefore he says: “ In¬ 
tellectual cultivation should be constantly progressive.” 

In three faculties at least the Government is alone directly 
..... responsible for progress. As long as it alone 
tiofo^Goverui appoints Professors of Medicine and of Law and of 
rnont. Engineering, it exercises a more immediate influ- 
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enee than the University can exercise through its examinations. 
In the Faculty of Medicine we have introduced reforms of a 
tentative character, circumscribed by existing regulations. 
The principle of those reforms is to strengthen the scientific 
character of the Institution, to create a faculty, membership of 
which will constitute the highest reward for professional 
ability; to ensure continuity of teaching as well as to open 
possibilities of research; to make the fullest use of the splendid 
opportunities which this city offers to the medical student by 
throwing our hospitals open to the best men of the local pro- 
fession, so that their professional knowledge may benefit our 
students, and that they themselves may remain in touch with 
medical science. In doing this—and I only discovered the fact 
after the Government Resolution was issued—I find that we hav@ 
acted in accordance with the views of the two eminent late Prin¬ 
cipals of this College. Dr. Cook said on March 2nd, 1882, at a 
distribution of prizes to tho students: “I would strongly advocate 
that the process might be immediately begun by the appoint¬ 
ment of members of the general profession as a supplementary 
staff to tho existing hospitals. While I hope the tiino is not far 
distant when other hospitals may spring up in this city and else¬ 
where, which may be entirely under the management of medi¬ 
cal men independent of the medical service.” According to 
Dr. Cook, “ the profession had reached a stage when it may lay 
claim to a share of those public duties which, though they should 
be here as elsewhere unpaid, bring with them them own reward.” 
On the 10th of February 1888, a£ the annual meeting of the 
Grant Medical College, Dr. Carter gave it as his opinion that 
“ it ha? become urgently desirable to appoint a few talented 
native tutors and demonstrators, whose whole time would be 
devoted to the learner’s benefit; and he might ask whether or 
not it be expedient also to nominate an assistant or deputy pro¬ 
fessor in the more highly technical subjects, who on emergency, 
or as a successor, could take the place of the full professor.” 
“ The suggestion,” he further said, “ seems not amiss, that col¬ 
lege professors be always taken as they are in the chief European 
colleges from amongst the best qualified men available, where- 
ever to be found; and eventually it may happen that a moiety, 
at least, of our teachers, will be thus derived from the alumni 
of Grant College, their alma mater.” A great deal more remains 
Pro mme of ^ k e ^ one - How much you will understand if I 
lcotew^Medi- S* ve y° u programme of lectures by Profes- 
eai) in the Uni- sors of the Medical Faculty of the University of 
etetdam° f Am " Amsterdam. (1) Anatomy, General and Compara¬ 
tive, (2) Physiology, Microscopy, Practical Physi- 
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ology, (3) Pathology, Practical Pathology, (4) Morbid Anatomy, 
Forensic Medicine, (5) Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Therapeutics, 
(6) Surgery, Clinical Surgery, (7) Clinical Medicine, (8) Clinical 
Surgery, Operative Surgery, (9) Ophthalmology, (10) Hygiene, 
(11) Obstetrics, (12) Dermatology, (lo) Aural Disease, (14) 
Chemistry, (15) Materia Medica, (16) Botany. Besides the above, 
courses of instruction are given by lecturers in the following:— 
(1) Military Surgery, (2) Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery, (3) 
Gynascology, (4) Bacteriology, (5) Surgery, (6) Histology, (7) 
Diseases of the Nervous System. I purposely take that Uni¬ 
versity, and not the Strasburg programme, for this reason, that 
the University of Amsterdam is a Municipal creation, entirely 
supported by Municipal funds, and as such it teaches a lesson 
which our Corporation may take to heart, in contributing to the 
further development of higher education in this city. Local 
self-government in this city would cover itself with glory if it 
showed a due appreciation of the requirements of higher educa¬ 
tion, and filled up the many gaps which exist in our .system. 
To the enlightened heads of Native States whose subjects 
obtain their training at our colleges, who recruit their doctors, 
surgeons, jurists, engineers, from our colleges, I should also like 
to point out what a splendid field our University oilers to their 
liberality. 

There is another precedent which might be followed by 
Another re- the Medical Faculty. One of the most important 
cedent for P the events in the life of our University has been the 
Medical Faculty. f oun dation in* 1888 of a Chair of Agricultural 
Chemistry for the whole of India. This has been brought about 
by a combined effort of the various Provinces on the invitation 
of the Government of India. It has thus become possible to 
secure an eminent Professor, who will divide his time among the 
various Provinces, and his advent will mark a new era in agri¬ 
cultural education. The same principle can be applied to other 
branches. We thereby gain the immense advantage of obtaining 
the best tuition, and we spread its benefits over the whole country. 
Through co-operation of the various Provinces we preserve intact 
the progressive development due to aud dependent on decentral¬ 
isation,°and we obtain results which the absence of co-operation 
would imperil. We may give further extension to this priuciplc. 
Nothing would stimulate higher education more in India than lec¬ 
tures on any subject, by a highly qualified expert, even though 
he could not permanently be absorbed in our staff. I do not see 
why eminent men at home should not be invited to give a 
course of lectures at our Universities. Occasional teaching of 
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this kind would in any Faculty, not only benefit the students, but 
graduates and others would secure thereby a fresh impetus to 
their own intellectual life. . If we could have induced Lord 
Herschell and Mr. Bryce to give us, whilst they were here, some 
of the treasures of their store of knowledge, we should certainly 
have been the better for it, even though no examination tested 
the results. I shall not fail to communicate with my University 
friends on the subject. It is a great mistake to confine higher 
teaching to those who occupy chairs. Universities should seize 
every opportunity of opening their doors to those whose learning 
can be made available, even though it is only for a short period. 
As long as excellence is reached it matters very little what the 
nature of the connection is of the lecturer with the University. 
To attain excellence we must have endowments, and select care¬ 
fully the beneficiaries of the endowments. Sir John Strachey, 
in his valuable book on India, bears testimony to the “ remark¬ 
able aptitude for surgery ” of the Natives of India, “ to tho great 
aptitude shown by them in the practice of surgery and medicine.” 
This University must make use of these gifts, and its energetic 
initiative will lay the foundation of what I cannot help thinking 
is destined to be one of the foremost scientific bodies. Amsterdam 
has certainly not the many advantages which aro at our disposal. 
I am only too well aware of the difficulties which it had to con¬ 
quer, as I had with some of my friends in the States-Ge'neral to 
fight very hard to secure a small majority in favor of a charter 
for the University, but the Municipal Corporation of Amsterdam 
has amply justified our anticipations of its fostering care of the 
Institution of which it is most justly proud. 

With regard to the Faculty of Law, the observations I have 
made with regard to Medicine equally apply. 
pnbUcUweMen- That Faculty also is undermanned, and its full 
tial to adminis- equipment is desirable for many reasons. In all 
countries with a strong bureaucracy—and India 
will for a long time to come have to be administered on bureau¬ 
cratic principles—it is desirable that all branches of the bureau¬ 
cracy should have a thorough knowledge of administrative law, 
of the principles underlying their practical work, and from which 
it derives a value that in the absence of such knowledge it lacks. 
For admission to the Public Service, attendance at lectures 
on public law, of which administrative law forms part, should,’ I 
think, be made compulsory. Administrators in local bodies will 
also avoid many errors if they have sought such knowledge 
before they seek the votes of electors. All those who aspire to 
take part in public affairs .should make use of the opportunity 
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given them. This University cannot allow the stigma which the 
absence of such teaching entails to rest on it even temporarily. 
The best illustration of the malignant results of the absence 
of such teaching is to be found in the misunderstandings which 
must arise when principles have not been mastered. No con¬ 
troversy should have arisen about local self-government if a clear 
understanding of its meaning had been the result of previous 
University teaching. I do not wish to give an essay on the 
subject, as I am not a candidate for the chair which will ere 
long I trust be created, but I may briefly point out what a 
lecture on the subject would contain. It would point out 
how you can have in the same country unity of legislation 
without unity of administration; self-government without 
autonomy, partial decentralisation; unity both of legislation 
and of administration; absence both of self-government and 
of autonomy, absolute centralisation ; variety of legislation with 
unity of administration or legislative decentralisation with ad 
ministrative centralisation; variety of legislation and variel 
of administration—self-government combined with autonomy 
absolute decentralisation. 

In England we have self-government without autonomy- 
Different sya- Acts of Parliament rule and overrule every detai 
temsofadminis- of the administration, but the administration ii 
tration. not cavr ied out by a bureaucracy; it is left to a 

variety of local bodies to carry out the laws. These local bodies, 
however, have no legislative functions. In England, we have 
the maximum of legislative centralisation with the minimum of 
bureaucratic centralisation and of autonomy. The adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by the people themselves, but it is carried 
on without autonomy on liaes laid down by the central legis¬ 
lature. There are no inferior legislative bodies with independent 
powers. A strong legislative centralisation is quite compatible 
with delegation of administrative powers to local bodies subject 
to carry out what the law prescribes, and unable to follow their 
own inclinations or to wander outside a strictly defined legal 
sphere. The results of this system are general respect for the 
law based on general understanding of the law, as all classes of 
the community are called upon to join in its execution, absence 
of conflict between the central law and the laws promulgated by 
other legislative units, absence of bureaucracy except for the 
highest Imperial concerns. In France we have neither self- 
government nor autonomy. “ L’tat e’est moi” means that the 
lawgiver, whoever he is, not only legislates for the whole country 
but administers it. No self-government is tolerated; no inde- 
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pendent local administrators are tolerated, whoever disposes 
of legislative power also disposes of administrative power. 
Whether the form of Government be autocratic, democratic, 
or parliamentary, its distinguishing characteristic, common to 
all these forms of government, is, that Frenchmen have no self- 
government, but are governed by a bureaucracy which receives 
its impulse, its ideas from Paris, whatever may be the special 
idiosyncrasies of the populations to whom laws are applied. 
For local autonomy and for local administration there is no room 
in such a system because they might develop the germs of an¬ 
tagonism to the central power. The Prefet and the Mairo 
receive their instructions from the Home Department. Advice 
may be tendered by Committees which are elected, but they are 
not administering bodies as ours are. The next system is that 
of Germany and of Austria; a great variety of legislative units, 
but a strong bureaucracy in all of them, and a strong bureau¬ 
cracy for Imperial purposes. Legislative and administrative 
centralisation in essentials ; legislative and administrative decen¬ 
tralisation in details, to suit the heterogeneous elements out 
of which these Empires arc composed, great care being taken, 
that in all matters not essential to the security of the Empire, 
the idiosyncrasies of its component parts should be respected, 
and the bureaucracy should not come into conflict with the 
traditions and customs of the people. In the United States of 
North America we find self-government as well as autonomy, 
decentralisation of the legislation and of the administration, but 
great constitutional safeguards and effective means to prevent 
any departure from the written Constitution by any member of 
the Confederation. 


Special in¬ 
terest of Ger¬ 
man ami Aus¬ 
trian political 
institutions to 
liie Indian stu¬ 
dent. 


It is clear, gentlemen, from an 'academic point of view, that 
to an Indian student of political institutions, those 
of Germany aud Austria will be most interest¬ 
ing, because they give us in some features of their 
internal administration an insight into the probable 
future of the development of administrative institu¬ 
tions in this Empire. I apply this only to our 
administration, and even then with many limitations. I do not 
draw the parallel between German Sovereigns and 
HcademicAng'lo- ^ at i ve Chiefs, for which Burke is taken to task by 
Indian of our Sir Alfred Lyall, the most academic Anglo-Indian 
tn “ es ’ of ourtimes, in the 8th chapter of his Asiatic Studies. 

All students of politics will eschew such parallels, and Statesmen 
will also bo extremely cautious in olieeking the historical evolu¬ 
tion of national institutions by transplantations. The hereditary 
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patel is from the student’s point of view the most interesting 
institution we have. No parallel could he drawn of that inter¬ 
esting personage, and I should be very sorry to see him trans¬ 
formed into a French Maire, either elected or nominated. I 
regret extremely that I cannot enter into further details, but I 
trust I have said enough to indicate that much inquiry and the 
comparative study of institutions is required before we venture 
on remarks which too often only betray the absolute ignorance 
of speakers who have not grasped the difference between autonomy 
and self-government, and who fancy that the delegation of 
administrative duties implies the exercise of legislative powers. 


The great ob¬ 
ject of a Faculty 
of Law. 


Philistinism is the frame of mind which purposely ignores 
the magnitude of a problem, and does not attempt 
even to understand its outlines, but develops a 
crude judgement and ready-made theories. The 
great yjbject of a Faculty of Law is to teach those 
who aspire to take part in public life jurisprudence, not as the 
art of jurisdiction, but in its connection with moral and social 
sciences, in its philosophical and historical aspect. In this rela¬ 
tion, besides a Chair of Public Law, Chairs of Philosophy of Law, 
of Political Ecouomy, of Commercial and of International Law, 
are necessary. They presuppose, of course, that the student has 
in the Faculty of Arts been well trained in the method of historical 
inquiry from a sociological point of view, and has had a sound 
general education. As a school for barristers or solicitors, the 
Faculty of Law will have tojtrovide a Chair of Roman Law, of 
Civil Law, of Criminal Law, of Civil and Criminal Procedure, of 
Medical Jurisprudence, of Hindu and of MahomedanLaw, leav¬ 
ing it to their discretion to attend the lectures in the other divi¬ 
sion of the Faculty of Law,‘which would naturally be attended 
by the sons of Chiefs and by those aspiring to serve-the State in a 
bureaucratic character, as well as by those who might con¬ 
sider it their special vocation to take a share in public affairs. 
In both divisions of the Law Faculty the chief object should 
be to train tbe men in the method of Juridical argument, so 
that future legal studies should be guided and facilitated by 
this previous training. The omission in the University curricu¬ 
lum in England of a Faculty of Politics is indefen- 
p FacuUy of sibie, and as institutions become more democratic 
tbe necessity of political training becomes greater. 
It is a remarkable fact that in the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
intended to make use Of the confiscated property of the monas¬ 
teries to lay the foundation of a College for training public ser¬ 
vants, who were to be taught general history, modem languages 
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and the history of diplomacy. The king unfortunately diverted 
the funds to his favourites. My friends Mr. Bryce and Mr. Oscar 
Browning have taken up the subject at their respective Univer¬ 
sities, and Professor Lorimer has not ceased to insist on its con¬ 
sideration in Scotch University Reform. I should have given 
prominence to it in the London Teaching University movement 
with which I was closely connected in its initial stages, and 
which has made considerable progress, mainly due to the untiring 
efforts on behalf of that cause of my friend Sir George Young. 
The last development of political education in England which 
has been brought to my notice is that of starting precocious young 
orators on platforms, to while away the time until the guest of the 
evening arrives. If we substitute “parler ” for “ penser” in tho 
following sentence, we may apply Sainte Beuve’s harsh criticism 
of de Tocqueville, as a. mild criticism of such oratorical efforts : 
“ il a commence a, parler avant d’avoir iren appris : ce qui fait 
qu’il a quelquefois pari6 creux.” I cannot conceive a worse 
political school than the platform for immature politicians. Rather 
let us exact from them an essay on the causes of instability of 
government in France as a test, not a, competitive examination. 
On the other hand, I fully admit that the platform as a means of 
downward filtration of the ideas of those who have mature expe¬ 
rience is indispensable. I have been a cordial supporter of the 
movement organised by my right hon’blo friend tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for extension of University lectures. There 
is some risk that Universities, when they start such movements, 
lose sight of their proper duties, but the risk is counterbalanced 
by the good results of such lectures and their sobering influence. 
In countries where a practical turn of mind prevails and suspicion 
of academic thought is widespread, it behoves those who repre¬ 
sent academic ideas to deal gently ^ith Philistinism. Matthew 
Arnold, whose untimely death all University men deeply regret, 
has left us a precious legacy in his writings on this subject. In 
India, as in Germany and in Italy, this danger is not very great. 
India has always had in the Brahmin element of its society an 
essentially academic element, which only needs development in 
the right direction to raise the standard of higher education. In 
the development of these Universities the educated classes of 
India will find a much more congenial and useful sphere than in 
other pursuits. It is through the Universities that they can obtain 
their highest reward and become directly associated with their 
fellow-workers of the Universities in Europe. Indian and English 
Universities can assist each other in various ways, and their rela¬ 
tions will be closer according to the measure in which they both 
raise the academic standard and extend their influence. The 
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surest test of a nation’s status among civilised nations is the 
esteem in which Universities are held. 

I need not say much about other faculties. In the Faculty 
of Arts greater attention must be paid to the s tudy 
Other J?acul- 0 f history and to the study of the Vernaculars. A 
tl08 ' University which neglects the lessons which history 

lias to teach neglects one of its first duties. History provides 
the data which are necessary to illustrate the development of 
other studies. No study of politics is possible without knowledge 
of history; nor of political economy, finance, legislation, art. 
I shall not enter into the controversy about the Vernaculars. 
To say that higher education has no concern with the spoken 
languages of the country, that they have nothing from which a 
5111860 ? can derive advantage is a proposition which seems to be 
essentially unacademic, neither can it be regarded favourably 
from the utilitarian point of view. Colonel Lees' proposal, ac¬ 
cepted by Sir Alfred Lyall, of an Oriental Faculty as well as an 
English Faculty of Arts, giving freedom to graduates in either, 
is one which I believe to be practicable and desirable. Last year 
we were able to cement our friendly relation with the French 
Orientalist school by conferring a fellowship on Mr. James 
Darmestetter, and this year we are again fortunate in having 
recruited a distinguished Arabic scholar in M. Gassehn, the 
French Consul. The Faculty of Arts has this advantage over 
other faculties that the institutions affiliated to it are more nu¬ 
merous. This will make it easy by a proper distribution of work 
and a concerted programme to secure better results and to pro¬ 
vide for a greater number of Chairs, each College taking up some 
special subject. The system of inter-collegiate lecturers is quite 
applicable to our wants. By it we can obviate the evils which 
result from the absence of a central control of our higher teach¬ 
ing Institutions. Where the State has absolute control of the 
Universities a systematic arrangement follows, whatever may 
bo the advantages derived from State control, in India we should 
lose enormously by such centralisation. Great benefits haveaccrn- 
ed to higher education from the disinterested activity of private 
bodies, and any interference with that activity would deprive 
India of moral as well as of intellectual forces, which are of the 
greatest value. In selecting as the Vice-Chancellor a distin¬ 
guished Principal of one of the aided Colleges—the successor o 
Dr. Wilson—Government have placed on record that they are. 
fully alive to the merits of Institutions which contribute m such 
marked degree to our University life. Guizot’s opinion : etc. 
tous les monopoles le pire ist celui de l’eneeignement is 
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certainly applicable to India. Of science I need only say that 
the question must arise whether it should not have a faculty of 
its own, combined with that of Civil Engineering. Science has 
of late attained such a distinctive character, embraces so many 
subi/scts, that it may well have a separate faculty all to itself 
ao-d not only separate degrees. In the College of Science at 
Poona, this is virtually the case, and as science is sure to enlarge 
its sphere it will become impossible to consider it any longer as°a 
division of tho Arts Faculty. A special degree in agriculture 
should, I think, be given. In India the higher study of agricul¬ 
ture should be encouraged, and its distinctive character recog¬ 
nised by a special degree, although both Agriculture and Civil 
Engineering may very well be combined with Science in the same 
faculty, as they are combined at the College of Science in Poona, 
for the equipment of which Government accept the responsibility 
—a responsibility which is much lightened by the admirable 
manner in which the Principal of the College, Dr. Cooke, dis¬ 
charges his very heavy duties, and knows how to meet fresh 
demands for extension, the latest of which relates to Botany. 

Indian Universities have a very complex part to play. A 
A complex Y CT J field °f operations inclusive of every 
function of In- intellectual aspiration of the various classes of 
dinn Univorai- their countrymen has to be occupied. The de¬ 
mands of Western as well as the time-honoured 
demands of Eastern civilisation must be met. For the latter 
your own resources suffice—for the former you rely on our 
assistance. It is our duty to give’’it ungrudgingly. Our illus¬ 
trious predecessors have admitted the justice of your claim. 
England must give to India a due proportion of its best men, 
and I am not aware that for a Britioh subject there' is a more 
honourable profession than that of holding an appointment in 
the department of higher education in India. To fill it worthily 
he must give to it his full powers unreservedly. You have 
known such men, and they live in your grateful recollection. 
Unless Indian Universities receive the best representatives of 
English learning they must fail, and failure in this instance 
entails positive and not merely negative results. A University 
which ceases to impart higher knowledge, to encourage sobriety 
of thought, which has no hold over the hearts as well as over 
the minds of its students, becomes a destructive agency. It 
fosters the unwholesome growth of flippant tendencies. Instead 
of turning out well-disciplined scholars, it sends forth young 
men who are self-satisfied and unaware that they are barely 
beginning to realise the magnitude of problems which have 
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been unveiled, and with which they deal with the arrogance 
which always waits on ignorance. Because they mistake the 
distance which separates them from those who have not tasted 
the fruits of higher education, they forget that the distance by 
which they are separated from the men who are really educated 
is much greater 1 , and that they are not even on the threshold of 
the regions where the highest culture reigns supreme. No man 
is highly educated who does not approach with awe and rever¬ 
ence any subject with which he must deal authoritatively. 
There is a French expression which better than any other stig¬ 
matises this unwarrantable precocious self-confidence : “ 11 ne 
se doute de rien” which may be translated, 'he has not fathom¬ 
ed the depths of his own ignorance.’ Higher education leads 
to the exactly opposite result. Indifferent teaching must inevita¬ 
bly lead to self-conceit in those who receive it, and self-conceit 
is the certain road to decay of individuals and of nations. All 
history is there to prove it. Democracies are especially prone 
to it. They are impatient of rebuke and of restraint. Higher 
education is largely made up of rebukes and of restraints. It is 
merciless on all preconceived theories, on all unsound doctrines, 
on all that is unreal, and it rejects all that is unfinished and 
superficial. It condemns to exile those who are not continually 
grappling with their own ignorance. It laughs at those who, 
not having begun the ascent, think they enjoy the view which is 
only visible from the summit. If Indian Universities do not pro¬ 
duce such results then they are only Universities in name. The 
sooner we recognise the fact the better. The remedy is not far 
to seek. You must be hypercritical in the selection of the men 
to whom you confide this enormous trust. We must recruit for 
our Indian Universities in England, in India, if necessary on the 
Continent of Europe men^vho, fully alive themselves to the exi¬ 
gencies of higher education, will refuse to bo satisfied with any 
thing less than the reality. In Indian Universities we can build 
up a stronghold in which a high tone will prevail capable of resist¬ 
ing the adverse and vulgarising influences which are ever at 
work endeavouring to poison even the most intelligent strata of 
society. But we can only hope to do so if the garrison of those 
strongholds is composed of the elite of both nations. It is only 
by the combined efforts of the wisest men in England, of the 
wisest men in India, that we can hope to establish in this old 
home of learning real Universities which will give a fresh impulse 
to learning, to research, to criticism, which will inspire rever¬ 
ence and impart strength and self-reliance to future generations of 
our and of your countrymen. The sooner we recognise our 
weakness on the academic side the better. Intellectual wealth 
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is to be found in nations which are not rich in other respects; wo 
have only to mention Germany and Italy and Scotland to show 
that a country need not be wealthy to indulge in academic luxu¬ 
ries. We have lately witnessed a strong protest against the 
system of competitive examinations as opposed to the develop¬ 
ment of man’s faculties. In many of the arguments which have 
been urged against multiplication of examinations we have a 
just criticism, especially of the evil influence of that system on 
University teaching which is constantly opening up new courses 
of study, and which in the same degree must restrict its examina¬ 
tions to an absolute minimum. Universities are, in the first place, 
called to train the few who will in their turn open up new 
avenues of learning, aud who for that purpose devote their 
lives to literary, scientific, or critical studies. The history of all 
great Universities is the history of men who have thrown a new 
light on the subject which they had made their own particular 
field of research, or of men who have brought to light errors 
of past times, or of men who have exposed fallacies which 
obtained during their lives, whether they were recognised as 
fallacies by their own or by a subsequent generation. 

The best organised University is the University which 
leaves to its professors the maximum of time for 
varsity? ° m " original research, for independent criticism, for 
culture in all its ramifications. The duty of Uni¬ 
versities is to keep intact the highest traditions of a people by 
constantly raising the standard of its intellectual life by au 
unflinching opposition to degrading ?md demoralising tendencies 
which weaken the fibre of nations. You must enthrone on the 
high seats of learning all that is noble, all that is brilliant, all 
that is superior in the nations. You ipust give to rising genera¬ 
tions the benefit of the afflatus of the genius of a preceding 
generation and also—if it exists—of their own. It is the nature 
of the environment which in most cases decides the future of 
clever young men and of the future of nations. It is impossible 
to overrate the influence exercised by men who know how to 
appeal to the best instincts of the rising generation—who kindle 
in them enthusiasm for the pursuit of knowlodge for its own sake. 
For such men, for such students, examinations are unnecessary, 
because they are constantly examining themselves. Study has 
no other meaning than perpetual self-examination. No real 
student ever ceases to examine his results. Periodical University 
examinations are from this point of view mainly a necessary evil, 
because they presuppose that previous studies have not answered 
their object, and inasmuch as they lead to subsequent cessation ol 




inquiry are destructive of study as a continuous process of exami¬ 
nation. Universities are intended for higher studies, for new 
departures in every branch of learning, for those who wish to live 
the higher life in perfect independence of the errors which beguile 
the outside world. The nation which cements that higher life, 
which tries to ascend to the higher level, is the nation which 
must occupy a foremost place. The nation which neglects such 
aspirations, which disregards such influences, which thereby 
degrades University life must inevitably fall back in the intel¬ 
lectual race. The leaders of Universities should constantly be 
on the watch against every attempt made to decoy them into 
byways, astray from the ascent to higher latitudes. 


The protest to which I have alluded is an opportune protest 
against such an attempt. Examinations instituted 
Examinations. those who teach iu order to see whether their 
teaching is assimilated and is rightly understood and is bearing 
fruit, are necessary and useful, especially if they lead to the 
immediate exclusion of those undergraduates who are unfit to 
grasp the meaning of the lessons they receive, a process 
which should be adhered to sternly. But examinations which 
have no connection with the higher teaching and are principally 
instituted to assist employers of labour in the selection of their 
servants, whether the employer is the State or a Company, have 
no relation whatever to the main object for which Universities are 
instituted. The object of the men who enter for such examinations 
is very creditable, but it is not the pursuit of knowledge chiefly. 
Many of those men will adbrn literature, science, criticism, but 
this will be an incident of their career, not its main purpose. 
If it were otherwise, there is a real danger that they .would not 
devote themselves as they ought to the service of their employers, 
and Ihardly knowa more exacting employer than theGovernment 
in India. Universities cannot but welcome the advent of those 
who are preparing for such tests, but Universities must make it 


quite plain that they are not and cannot consider it part of their 
duty to ensure success at examinations which aim at sifting men 
fit for practical duties from men who are unfit for them. It is 
an altogether different question whether the State and other 
employers of labour should avail themselves of the results of 
University training by accepting University standards, by employ¬ 
ing those whose University career points to future usefulness 
in the practical domain. I have seen excellent results from this 
system. I only know of one objection to it, that professors— 
perhaps more than other men—indulge in the very pardonable 
luxury of having favourites, but then the difficulty is not 
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insuperable because the favourite of one Professor is generally 
not the favourite of his colleagues, and the result is that on 
application to the joint body of Professors you get a very fair 
supply. I am compelled to admit that the result of the competitive 
system as tested by my experience of the distinguished body of 
gentlemen who form the administration of this Presidency is far 
from unsatisfactory, but the admission does not invalidate the 
distinction which I have drawn. The time spent in outside 
examinations by men whose duty it is to teach as well as to 
advance knowledge, is time wasted. The profession of a Civil 
Service examiner and the profession of a University teacher must 
remain distinct professions. University examinations have a 
direct relation to the subject-matter which is taught, and Uni¬ 
versity teaching has a higher aim than mere acquisition of 
useful knowledge, such as is required for practical purposes. 


I have drawn a high ideal of a University. I am aware 
that it has not been reached. This University has 
TomUovs? 11 ° f °nly t0 a limited extent its own destinies in its 
hands. It practically settles the programmes in 
the various faculties. But when that function has been per¬ 
formed there remains another more responsible, more difficult: 
to select the men, who are to be the teachers, on whose ability, 
on whose character must depend how those programmes are to 
bo carried out. That function is now performed by Govern¬ 
ment and bv private bodies. There is no function which 
I consider of greater importance. No appointment has been 
to me. a cause of deeper anxiety than the appointment to 
fill the vacant place of Dr. Vandyke Carter. The appoint¬ 
ment has been made on purely academic lines, and I shall 


watch with the greatest solicitude Drt Meyer's scientific career. 
The Law Faculty may be congratulated on having received 
Mr Telana a g reab accession of strength in the person of 
Mr. Telang, a born professor himself, a constant 
student, and therefore—what every professor should be—the 
guide and the friend of his students. This University should 
impress on those who in Eurbpe select the men to be sent 


out, the enormous responsibility which rests on them. Unless 
the men who undertake a mission which I do not hesitate 


to call sacred are imbued with the magnitude of the work 
they are undertaking, higher education, instead of being the 
greatest blessing England has conferred on India, will be its 
greatest curse. Higher education is not a manufacture in 
which mechanical skill is sufiicient, it is architecture, and as it 


given only to very few men to be good architects, so it requires 
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the highest constructive talent to bnild np this great struc¬ 
ture in India. Every ignoble feature must be excluded, and only 
such architects as command a pure and noble style can be entrust¬ 
ed with the design. We have only laid the bare foundations, and in 
many respects they are weak. I am not quite sure that the archi¬ 
tects themselves have a very clear idea of even the mere outlines of 
the building. Some of the architects however are aware that the 
materials with which they have to work are extremely brittle. 
But in Mr. Wordsworth we have had a brilliant instance of real 
academic influence. He did not find it an impossible task to guide 
the aspirations of the educated youth of India to a higher plane. 

I may perhaps be permitted to address a few words of en¬ 
couragement to the undergraduates and the young 
gS" 0 ' graduates. If their University career is to answer 
its object, they must also be deeply penetrated with 
the obligations it entails. It is to them the starting point of a new 
life. It is not complete in itself, it is a mere beginning. The 
seed sown at a University can only fructify in a receptive soil—a 
soil which has been carefully prepared. Whether it will produce 
a rich harvest or tares depends on a combination of circumstances. 
Here I need only point out that assimilation is the principal desi¬ 
deratum. In the quickness of perception of Indians we have a 
formidable antagonism to depth anS breadth of conception, and 
to originality. The educated youth of India, as well as of all other 
countries, must dive deep into the inner recesses of the science 
with which they are dealing if they wish to master it authorita¬ 
tively. .That is what I ventured to call assimilation, and it is only 
thus'that they can hope to contribute to the building their mite of 
co-operation. There is no short cut in this domain; there is only 
one royal road. The new discoveries can only be made by those 
who ascend carefully and cautiously. A real student does not 
wander into the bypaths of self-sufficiency in which he is met 
by no obstacles. It is only by constant research and inquiry 
that he can lead himself and others. He will shun contact with 
the fanciful catch-words which are fashionable and welcome to 
the uneducated. In this case supply should always be of a 
higher quality than demand. The student must be in advance 
of'his generation, in order to earn a title to its gratitude. To 
be a University man is a distinction only if the University man 
is a man of high character and of intellectual independence. 

I deplore that among our undergraduates and graduates we 
have so few sons of Native Chiefs. Whatever may 
Advice to In- be the cause, it is a matter which I deeply regret, 
dian Nobiemc-u. ^ re i a tions with all the Chiefs with whom I have 
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official dealings are so cordial that they will understand that I 
appeal to them as a friend, when I urge them to give the best 
education in their power to their sons and daughters. Some of 
them are setting a bright example. The highest representatives 
of Indian nobility should not rely on the privileges of birth alone. 
First among their countrymen they should also be first among 
them in the pursuit of knowledge. Their duties are manifold, 
and they cannot be discharged properly unless they themselves 
rise to the highest level- To my friend »H. H. the Thakoro 
Saheb of Bhavnagar, g.c.s.i., great credit is due for the found¬ 
ation of the Samaldas College. Other Chiefs have sent or are 
intending to send their sons to England, and if the higher 
education of their sons is the main object, and is steadily kept in 
view, the risks they run from many causes during their sojourn 
in Europe may be overcome. But in too many cases the 
education at the English Universities is out of their reach, 
and then the Chiefs should utilise the opportunities which are 
near at hand. If a separate College with a full University 
course is needed for the aristocracy they should take steps 
to start one. I confess that I am partial to the Scottish 
system, which does not admit of dividing linos in Educa¬ 
tional institutions which are not the natural result of brain 
power, and I think that all aristocracies are the better for a com¬ 
mon struggle with those whose studies must be taken up in 
good earnest. In India the peculiar condition of society may 
require separation, but nothing can possibly be said in favour 
of an uneducated class of rulers. 

Indian Universities have not only to keep up a high in¬ 
tellectual ideal, they have also to give to the country men of 
character, men with backbone, whef are incapable of deviating 
from the paths of rectitude. The final aim of all Universities is 
to get as near the truth as they can. Access to truth is only 
open to those who are themselves absolutely truthful, impartial, 
and fearless of consequences. Rational in thought, they are 
rational in speech. Universities aim above all things at sobriety 
of thought and speech. 

With Epictetus Universities teach, 

“ From righteous acts let nought thy mind dissuade, 

Of vulgar censures be thou ne’er afraid j 
Pursue the task which justice doth decree; 

E’en tho’ the crowd thiuk different from thee.” 

The highest compliment ever paid in a language which is 
happily chary of compliments is : “ You are a gentleman.” And 
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it means that a man can be implicitly trusted. Indian Univer¬ 
sities should take as their motto “ altiora peto,” and I should 
translate it: Indian Universities train Indian gentlemen. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONVOCATION. 

(Br Rev. D. Mackichan. M.A., D.D.) 

Mr. Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—The academic 
year of which this Convocation marks the close has been one of 
exceptional activity. This is apparent not merely from the 
number of University mootings which have been held during 
the past year, as stated in the annual report to which you have 
listened, but still more from the nature of the subjects which 
have engaged the deliberations of the Senate. A generation 
has passed since this University was called into existence. It 
has seen moi’e than thirty years of continuous development, and 
it is natural that now, in the manhood of its growing life, it 
should address itself to those important problems which this 
development has called forth and with which this growing 
strength has made it in some measure fit to grapple. The 
University has sought to review its position in relation to 
almost every department of the varied learning over which it 
presides : it has been occupied with the recasting of the old and 
in some measure also with the devising of the new. It is 
therefore a matter of special regret to us all that on this im¬ 
portant occasion we miss from the chair at this stage of our 
proceedings our academic Chancellor, whose address from this 
place at our last Convocation on the University ideal did so 
much to enlarge the horizon of our intellectual aims and whose 
further counsels would now have a special value for the sustain¬ 
ing and direction of the impulse which he has awakened. 
The accumulating work of the closing days of his high office 
deprives ns of this privilege; but neither his absence from this 
University nor his absence from India will deprive us of our 
share in that influence which has made itself so deeply felt in 
every part of the educational life of this Presidency. Under 
circumstances so disadvantageous it devolves upon me to 
address you. The task which I shall now attempt is the 
humbler one of endeavouring to place before you, gentlemen of 
the Senate, some views regarding onr present position and some 
suggestions with reference to our future development which 
come not from without but from within the system which 
we are now called upon to review. I shall speak to you 
simply one who has been in contact, more or less intimate, 
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throughout a number of years with the work which is done 
under the shadow of this University and with the youth who 
are proud to call it their alma mater. But before I proceed to 
this my special task there are two duties which it falls to me to 
discharge. 

One of these is to call your attention to the wide gaps that 
death has made in our ranks since we last assem- 
Univereity 0 ^ blet * in Convocation. The Rdo S&heb Vishvanatk 
Narayan Mandlik who was so long one of the 
chief ornaments of the Senate, has passed away amid the 
regrets of the wholo community. We miss to-day the intellectual 
presence which has often lent dignity to these assemblages 
and strength and character to our academic debates. Himself 
a man of learning and a patron of learning, he has left to the 
students of this University the example of a life devoted 
to the pursuit of higher aims than mere worldly success, 
of high intellectual gifts consecrated to the advancement of 
true learning. And this example was rendered all the more 
valuable by the simple life in which it was embodied, and 
the independence of character which sustained it. Straight¬ 
forwardness and simplicity, honesty and energy of purpose, 
always manifest even to those who differed most widely 
from him—these were some of the outstanding features of the 
life to which as a University wo this day pay tribute. And 
we miss not less the genial form of the late Mr. Justice 
Nanabhai Haridas. His life movecj, along very different lines 
from that of the distinguished Rao Saliob, and the example 
which it offers to the youth of our University presents different 
features. It is an outstanding illustration of the results of 
persevering devotion to duty. Without external advantages 
our honoured friend rose through force of character and 
faithfulness of work step by step to one of the highest posi¬ 
tions in the service of his country; and to many a young 
man in this hall, starting with high hope upon a s imil ar 
career and face to face with like difficulties, his example cannot 
fail to be inspiring. Mr. Justice Nanabhai was latterly a pro¬ 
minent figure in your debates, and while most of us stood upon 
opposite ground none could but admire the unfailing good 
nature with which he maintained the unequal conflict; while 
the quiet humour which played beneath excluded every element 
of bitterness from the keenest opposition. In the death of 
Mr. Mahadeva Moreshvar Kunte we have lost one of the first 
graduates of this University. His residence during the last 
years of his life in another city prevented him from taking that 
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prominent part in the business of the University for which his 
educational experience so well fitted him, but all of us who knew 
him will remember the keen, almost restless, intellectual activity 
by which he was distinguished, and which made him eminent 
amongst the eminent graduates sent forth by this University 
during tho first years of its existence. The name of Archbishop 
Porter, so recently removed from among us, is another which will 
at once occur to you when you think of the losses which this 
University has sustained. Although the period of his association 
with you was so brief, by his frequent attendance at your 
meetings and the active interest which he manifested in the 
academical questions which occupied the Senate, ho gave proof 
of that unwearied devotion to public duty by which he was dis¬ 
tinguished, and of his desire to contribute to this University the 
matured fruits of an educational experience won during a life¬ 
long acquaintance with academic work in other lands. 


We turn now to notice the new benefactions which the year 
has brought, and to express our gratitude to the 
tiomT B,n,faC generous donors who have placed tho University 
under new obligations. Wo cannot expect that 
every year will be able to rival the year 1888, which in 
respect of large and numerous gifts was, indeed, an annus 
mirabilis in our history. The gifts announced at last Convoca¬ 
tion, some of which were, however, offered to the University in 
previous years, amounted to more than a ldkh of rupees. The 
new endowments to which it falls to me now to acknowledge 
amount to Rs. 50,000. With two exceptions they have for 
their object the promotion of medical education amongst women 
of India. Foremost amongst these stands the gift of Mr. 
P. H. Cama, the munificefit founder of the Women's Hospital 
which bears his name. Mr. Cama has placed at the disposal 


of the University the sum of Rs. 25,000, for the purpose of 
assisting native ladies, especially those of his own community, 
to a medical education in connection with the University. The 
scholarship which the University has been asked to found is a 
most appropriate sequel to Mr. Gama’s gift of a hospital to the 
city. In expressing our acknowledgments to him we recognise 
not only the ujunificence which has prompted so liberal a gift, 
but also the wisdom which has been shown in the choice of so 


excellent an object. To provide the means of raising a succession 
of trained lady-physicians from among the women of his country, 
and thus to diffuse the tender ministries of healing amidst them, 
is an act of far-reaching benevolence,—a fit companion to that 
other with which his name will ever remain honourably asao- 
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ciated. TheBai Shirinbai RatanshaParakh Scholarship is another 
endowment of the same class, and intended to further the same 
object. Mr. Ratansha Ardeshir Parakh, by his gift of Rs. 6,000, 
has furnished another proof of the hold which the cause of 
medical education for women has taken of the sympathies of tho 
liberal-hearted men of India, and has rendered most substantial 
help to the object which he has so much at heart. Prom these 
donations we may learn that the career which they are intended 
to open up to the ladies of the P&rsi community is one which is 
held in highest honour by their people, and indications are not 
wanting to encourage the hope that these ladies will be as ready 
to avail themselves of their great opportunity as the large- 
hearted leaders of their community have been to furnish the 
means for providing it. The name of Sir Dinsha Manekji Petit 
comes before us again in tho offer of tho secretaries of the enter¬ 
tainment fund raised in his honour to add to the above endow¬ 
ments for female medical education another of the value of 
Rs. 6,500. In thus associating Sir Dinsha Manokji Petit with the 
University and with this department of its work, they have added 
now honour to a name already identified with schemes of largo 
benevolence intended for the relief of suffering and the advance¬ 
ment of medical science. These are illustrations of the manner 
in which the great national movement headed by tho Countess 
of Dufferin in India and by Lady Reay in our own Western Pre¬ 
sidency, has touched the hearts of the people, and nowhere more 
deeply than here, where the foundations were so early laid, and 
where the work has been so efficiently performed. The Lady 
Reay Gold Medal and Scholarship founded by Mr. Harkissondas 
Narotamdas is a most appropriate memorial of the wise and de¬ 
voted labours of the lady, who is so soon to leave our shores, in a 
cause which owes so much of its svfccess to her energetic and 
unceasing offort; and it has been a source of very special grati¬ 
fication to us all that we have seen the presentation of the first 
Lady Reay Gold Medal to Miss Walke, the first lady medical 
graduate of this University. Another gift which we have to 
acknowledge on this occasion is that of a sum of about Rs. 2,000, 
presented by the Fawcett Memorial Committee for the purchase 
of books dealing with political science. The name of Fawcett is 
fitly held in highest veneration by multitudes in this country and 
by none is it more sincerely honoured than by the students of 
our Indian Universities. We may feel assured that the Fawcett 
Collection will be prized and used by many of our students and 
graduates whom Fawcett’s writings have introduced to the study 
of a favourite science. There is another announcement which I 
have to make in connection with this list of gifts, and I make it 
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by reading a letter which has just reached us and which runs as 
follows :—‘ Satara High School, 23rd January 1890.—To the 
Registrar of the University of Bombay. Sir,—I beg to offer to 
the University the sum of Rs. 10,000 for the encouragement of 
advanced studies and original research in Practical and Industrial 
Chemistry. The interest that may annually accrue on the sum 
is to be used for the purpose indicated. The encouragement 
may be in the form of a scholarship tenable for one or more years 
or that of honorarium. Only M.A.’s and B.Sc.’s should be eligible. 
If the Syndicate decide to accept my offer I shall communicate 
to you a few more details not inconsistent with the particulars 
stated above and make arrangements to place the sum in your 
hands.—Yours truly, Mahadeva V. Kane, acting headmaster.’ 
I need scarcely say that this offer coming from one of our own 
graduates and intended to encourage original research in an im¬ 
portant branch of scientific investigation, is one of the most 
gratifying which I have had the pleasure of announcing. The 
gift of Rs. 10,000 for the endowment of a lectureship in connec¬ 
tion with the Grant Medical College cannot be classed amongst the 
benefactions to this University ; but its object is so closely related 
to the work of the University, and the name of the donor, Dr. 

'Vandyke Carter, is held in such high honour among us, that it is 
most fitting that our appreciation of this generous gift to the cause 
of science by one of whose reputation Bombay is justly proud, 
should be publicly acknowledged on this occasion. The bene¬ 
factions which from year to year continue to enrich our Univer¬ 
sity are all designed to reward aud encourage the deserving 
student. It is to be hoped Hint this stream of benevolence will 
continue to flow on in ever-increasing volume. 

There is still room fof scholarships of every kind. As a 
guide, not only to students, but also to intending 
benefactors, a conspectus of these prizes stands in 
o . ainu w. ^]j e Calendar 0 f the University. But the need of 
another form of endowment is beginning to be felt, and I think it 
my duty to point out to the liberal friends of University education 
the almost entire absence of lectureships or special means of 
instruction in connection with the University. I think I am 
interpreting the mind, not only of a large body of our students, 
but also of the leading representatives of one of our most impor¬ 
tant Faculties, when I place before you the endowment of Chairs 
in law as a University object to which such private liberality 
may most fitly be directed. I take the opportunity to refer to 
this now, because the subject of the revision of the law curriculum 
is one which has engaged much of our attention during the past 
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year. The old system was too much a tacit recognition of the 
idea that while for a course in Arts, Engineering or Medicine, 
regular and systematic teaching was necessary, for the attainment 
of proficiency in Law the mere keeping of terms, supplemented 
mainly by private reading, was a sufficient discipline. The new 
curriculum which has passed the Senate has sought to repudiate 
this idea, and to make the work of the Law School a reality by 
placing under the instruction of its Professors a body of young 
men who shall be bona, fide students of legal science. But it has 
become obvious to all who have given attention to the subject 
that the reconstruction of the means of teaching is as necessary 
as the turning of nominal into real students. For this purpose 
a Professoriate which shall have time to devote to the training 
of these students is indispensable, a Law College which shall be 
a centre of academic life to the body of its students, as the Col¬ 
leges in the other faculties are to theirs. One can understand, 
perhaps, why any apparent extension of the average period of 
study is regarded in some quarters with apprehension, if it is 
looked upon as only introducing a time-qualification, but if the 
re-arrangement of the studies of our students of law means their 
introduction to a course of instruction under Professors who will 
be in a position to discharge towards them the duties of a full 
Professoriate, I should expect to find the change hailed with 
enthusiasm by all who are worthy of the name of studonts, and 
who have any ambition to attain to scientific knowledge in their 
chosen study. It is not my special function, as it was that of 
my distinguished predecessor in this office, to speak as the 
representative of the learned profession, but I should fail of my 
duty to tho University and its students if I did not place in the 
forefront of our academic wants the need of which I have spoken. 
We are justly proud of the eminent lawyers who have been reared 
in this University. As a University we welcome to the high 
position to which he has been raised the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Telang, a brilliant example of what pur Indian countrymen are 
able to achieve in the field of law, and recognising the special 
aptitudes which have been displayed by the students and gradu¬ 
ates of this University in this department of academic study, we 
may well predict a time of high achievement for those who will be 
privileged to enjoy the fuller opportunities which I trust a not 
distant future has in store for them. 

The year that now closes has witnessed some new beginnings 
to which I desire to call your attention, gentlemen, 
Winni“M.“ 6W because tbe . v require your watchful and foster¬ 
ing care. The University School Final Examina- 
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tion is in its infancy, and while it is impossible to predict the 
course of its future growth it is interesting to note such indica¬ 
tions as it has already given of its fitness to accomplish the end 
contemplated in its institution. Already 145 candidates out of 
more than 500 have passed this examination, and the number of 
candidates for Matriculation has shown a corresponding diminu¬ 
tion. I have made inquiries regarding the attainments of those 
who have selected this course, and find that it has attracted from 
the older examination not the weak and hopeless, but many of 
marked ability. The standard of examination has not been 
lowered. On the contrary, by our selection of experienced 
examiners and by the standard which we have fixed, we have made 
it clear that this is not t.o be regarded as an inferior examination, 
but one in which a high attainment is to be demanded. It has so 
far answered our first expectations that it has supplied a proper 
terminus to the scholastic course of a number of our youths, 
whose circumstances might have rendered the further career to 
which the Matriculation Examination might have allured them 
one of perhaps hopeless struggle with overpowering difficulty. 
Far be it from me to ward off from a career ol self-denying study 
those who feel within them an impulse which stirs them to such 
noble effort. The Universities of my own country are a perpetual 
witness to the existence of this impulse in many of the noble 
poor; but it behoves us to see that we do not by influences, 
which arc independent of the existeuce of any such impulse, 
produce a state of things which may prove injurious to the com¬ 
munity as a whole, and detrimental to the interests of that 
higher education of which Wte are the custodians. The danger to 
which I allude has been felt in other lands, and in more ancient 
seats of learning, notably in Germany, where the problem of 
adjusting the position of tl*e Realschulen with reference to the 
Gymnasien arose in great measure from a consciousness of the 
same difficulty which we have sought to meet by these tentative 
reforms which have already, in some limited degree at least, ful¬ 
filled their promise. And now we must look for the fulfilment of 
another expectation. The change referred to was undertaken in 
the interests not only of those who had another than an academical 
future before them, but also of those who were destined for A 
University career. The convictiou has been growing that a 
University education cannot be turned to advantage by all who 
arrive at that standard of education, which was wont to be de¬ 
termined by the Matriculation Examination, and that if the door 
of exit from the school was also the door of admission to the Uni¬ 
versity, many might be misled into paths which they could never 
follow with advantage or success. It has also been accepted 
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as a true principle in education that culture is more advanced 
when a smaller number are furnished with the highest means of 
training, than when it is shared by an excessive number, who 
necessarily lower the level of collective achievement, because the 
highest training cannot be placed within the reach of all. This 
University and its Colleges have never prided themselves on 
numbers, but they have been rightly jealous of the quality 
of their results. And now that a generation has passed we may 
well ask whether this has resulted in any advance in the standard 
of attainment ? It is not uncommon to hear it said in some 
quarters that there has been little advance, perhaps rather a 
retrogression. iS’ow I for one have very little sympathy with 
the vague complaints of the laudator temjooris acti in relation to 
the development of our highor education. It is easy to point to 
those distinguished men who were tho first alumni of our Univer¬ 
sity, and placing beside them the average results of our own day 
to deduce the conclusion that our progress has been incon¬ 
siderable. But it is forgotten by those who make the comparison 
that the time of which they speak was the beginning of an 
intellectual awakening which attracted only the choicer spirits, 
while the impulse which moved them has now a wider sweep and 
acts upon a larger mass. If we would institute a just comparison 
we should compare the elite of the many who now crowd the class 
rooms of our Colleges with those who wero the pioneers of the 
new movement. If the comparison be thus fairly made, I believe 
we may justly claim that the standard of attainment possible in 
this University has risen with the general progress, and that a 
deeper and broader culture is now offered to the alumni of our 
University, deeper and broader because it rests upon the achieve¬ 
ments of their predecessors in the same high pursuit. Still there 
can bo little doubt that the studentcof a byegone day enjoyed 
advantages which are less common now. He was more in con¬ 
tact with men who formed the characters and moulded the lives 
of their pupils. His acquaintance with the life and thought of 
the West was in some respects also more direct and immediate. 
His mind, too, was more open to the influences which played upon 
it, more receptive of the new spirit which was being breathed 
ihto it. Perhaps we have suffered in this loss of tho students’ 
receptivity, and it may be possible for a greater number to pass 
through the regular paths of a University education without 
coming into contact with its higher spirit. If there has been a 
loss in this respect, it is a loss most real, for it touches that 
which is most vital in intellectual influence. What has made the 
influences of Universities so potent ? It is not that they sepa¬ 
rate so many chosen minds from the meaner influences "of the 
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world, that they may infuse into them the higher life of which 
they are the living channels. Does not every true student recall 
to mind that lofty abandon which placed him in contact with the 
genius loci —the spirit of his alma mater, and, how with mind sur¬ 
rendered to its higher influences, he was raised by it to a new 
and loftier plane. It matters little what a University may gain 
if it loses this higher power. It is easier to possess it and to 
wield it amid the awakening impulse of a new epoch, and it can 
be continuously maintained when these movements have grown 
into the every-day conditions only by a continuous elevation of 
the intellectual ideal. I believe that the time has now fully 
come for carrying into effect what may now reasonably be expect¬ 
ed as the fruit of a thirty years’ development. Now_ that the 
claims of general education have so far been met, the University 
should feel itself free to work out within its own peculiar sphere 
its own higher ideal. This conviction working strongly and 
independently in many minds has brought us face to face with ono 
of the most important of those University problems which have 
engaged our attention during the past year. I refer to the readjust¬ 
ment of the curriculum in Arts. This is a subject on which 1 
fool the deepest interest, and I ask your indulgence, gentlemen, 
while I urge the importance of worthily completing the pro¬ 
gramme of reform upon which you have entered. I am one of 
those who cordially welcome the resolution to extend the period 
of study. I know that this resolution does not commend itself to 
those who regard it as only placing a new obstacle in the path of 
those who are struggling to attain the University degree, but the 
grounds on which this complaint is based are in most cases 
utterly unacademic, and cannot claim a hearing within these walls. 
It is not the main function of a University to facilitate ihe attain¬ 
ment of a degree, but to iftjhold the standard of intellectual cul¬ 
ture and to improve the methods by which that standard may be 
reached. Now the change which has so strongly recommended 
itself to the Senate has sprung from a conviction that both 
the standard and the method of study called for revision. On 
the one hand the constitution of tbe curriculum in respect of the 
general distribution of the subjects of study and the position 
occupied by certain of them, and on the other, the time allowed 
for study, demanded re-consideration. The life of a student wit.i 
the shadow of an annnal examination overhanging it invited our 
sympathy, and it was felt that if we would raise the tone of Uni¬ 
versity education by redeeming it ^ from the charge of being 
simply a pursuit of examinations and making it in reality a scho¬ 
larly pursuit of knowledge, the time allowed for the study of the 
higher and more important subjects must be extended so that 
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not in the stifling atmosphere of preparation for examination, 
but in the cooler, calmer air of academic contemplation, our stu¬ 
dents should pursue a higher aim. 

Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 
With a conviction of the power that waits 
On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 
For its own sake: on glory and on praise 
If but by labour won, and fit to endure 
The passing day. 

Another evil inherent in any such system of study is the de¬ 
struction of independent original thinking. In an overcrowded 
curriculum the aim of the student is apt to be reduced simply to the 
mastering of a given number of ideas and opinions in the most con¬ 
venient manner and the briefest possible time. What teacher of 
our youth has not felt this, has not seen it in the apathy which 
suddenly falls upon a class when he is led to enter into what may 
often be the most interesting and most fruitful parts of a subject, 
the secret of which is only revealed when he learns that tradition 
has settled that such lines of inquiry do not lie within the area of 
profitable study ? I look forward hopefully to the relief which is 
now promised from some of these depressing influences, and I anti¬ 
cipate among its results a higher mode of study, the awakening of 
truer aims, and the deepening of the intellectual culture which is 
associated with this University. For what are we to understand 
by the general culture which it is the aim of the University to 
impart ? It does not mean that a student should go forth merely 
with a set of opinions or ideas, quickly accumulated, upon a 
large variety of questions. He cannot hope to master all the 
problems of human knowledge in a "three years’ course, nor in 
one of four; but this at least we are entitled to expect that he 
shall have learned what many of those problems are, that he 
shall have learned to look at them frtnn many sides, aud shall 
have some grasp of the principles which must be applied for 
their solution as they present themselves amid the varied ex¬ 
periences of after-life. The University has simply introduced 
him to fields of study which it will be his life-work to cultivate- 
In the principles which it has inculcated and in the habit of 
mind which it has engendered it has placed in his hands the 
instruments, but the work in great part lies before him. If ho 
goes forth simply with a set of ideas rapidly and imperfectly 
assimilated his after-life will be unfruitful ; but if he enters life 
with a mind trained to think, to examine, to realize the mutual 
bearings of the many objects of his thinking, then the founda¬ 
tions of a University culture have been well and truly laid. To 
use the words of ono who was himself so thoroughly imbued 
with the University spirit:—"A habit of mind is formed which 
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lasts through life, of which the attributes are freedom, equitable¬ 
ness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom-” It must be admitted 
that the habits which a system of rapid acquirement of ideas for 
the ends of an examination engenders are very different from 
these. The philosophical habit of mind is entirely absent—one¬ 
sided judgments, crude opinions make up the intellectual furni¬ 
ture of such undisciplined minds, and all the worst features of a 
superficial and unsubstantial education are certain sooner or 
later to develop themselves. It is no part of the aim of Univer¬ 
sity culture as thus conceived to stimulate any particular study 
at the expense of others equally important; in the general scheme. 
Specializing is a feature of our time in all departments of life, 
but it seems to mo that in education there is much danger in its 
Danger of premature introduction. To a certain extent the 
premature spo- special capacities of different minds must be recog- 
cialization. nised in any completed system, but it has been 
found possible to introduce specialization of study with real 
success only in Universities which have seen a high develop¬ 
ment, and which vest upon the anciently laid foundations of 
a wide culture iu the life of the nation. “A single study 
is apt to tinge the spirit with a single colour; whilst ex¬ 
pansive knowledge irradiates it from many studies with the 
many-coloured hues of thought till they kindle by their assem¬ 
blage, and blend and melt into the white light of inspiration.” 
These are words spoken by one of our poets who was also a Uni¬ 
versity reformer ; they express well the true academic idea. The 
peculiarity iu the mental acquisition of the true student is thn,t he 
has learnt to regard the realm of truth as one, and refuses to know 
anything iu its isolation from other branches of knowledge. From 
this has come the philosophic breadth of men of true University 
culture, who have enjoyed the benefits of that illumination which 
has reached them in reflection from the many-sided body of truth. 
It has saved them from a narrowness, one-sidedness of thought 
from which their contemporaries of equal or greater distinc¬ 
tion have not been free. There is only one department in which 
attempts at reform have apparently failed, and to these I shall 
only refer in order to point out that the failure is apparent only. 
I refer to the Medical curriculum and the Medical degree. It 
ought to be regarded as a token of the high position which medi- 
cafscience lias attained in the College of this Presidency,—a 
result so largely due to the scientific abilities of those who have 
guided that education, and of whom frequent mention has been 
made in this place,—that it has awakened a desire in the minds 
of its graduates to see the Medical degree placed on a hotter 
footing and brought more into line with that of the older Univer- 
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sit-ies, With these aspirations I most thoroughly sympathise, 
but I would remind those who put forward the claim to a new 
designation that their proposal will gain a readier assent if it in¬ 
clude also the demand for a higher scientific culture in those who 
shall obtain the higher denomination. At a time when the 
meaus of scientific instruction iu the Medical College have been 
improved to so high a degree of efficiency (we welcome with 
satisfaction to the membership of the Senate to-night some of the 
Professors on its staff, gentlemen of high academic distinction) 
any proposal that does not contemplate some elevation of the 
staudard of scientific requirement must be regarded as out of 
harmony with the progressive spirit of the time. Thei’e is 
perhaps no profession in which the same designation is sus¬ 
ceptible of a greater variety of meaning, and in expressing my 
hearty sympathy with the aims of the medical graduates of the 
University, I venture to hope that the meaning Which they will 
seek to attach to the degree which they desire the University to 
institute will be worthy of the high position of their College as 
one of the foremost medical schools in India, and of the progres¬ 
sive character of the science which they represent. I cannot 
close this review of the past academical year without alluding to 
the new departure that has been made in the recently instituted 
diploma in Agriculture. In the comprehensive scheme which 
our learned Chancellor placed before you a year ago, the institu¬ 
tion of a Degree in Agriculture was included iu the enumeration 
of our needs. The diploma which has recently been instituted 
may be regarded as the first instalment of the fulfilment of that 
programme. The discussion of this question, gentlemen, is fresh 
in the recollection of most of you, and I shall not traverse ground 
that has been so recently gone over. With much that was said 
with reference to the aims of University education by those who 
opposed this addition to the recognised studies I must thoroughly 
concur, and I would remind them that tho scheme now sanctioned 
leaves that doctrine intact. No dogreo in Agriculture has yet 
been instituted, and it is not likely that any proposal to institute 
a degree will come befoi'e us that does not satisfy tho high 
requirements which they have rightly insisted upon. The form 
in which the recognition has been granted has been purposely 
selected to prevent any such result. I think I am not misinterpret¬ 
ing the general feeling of the Senate when I say that until Agri¬ 
culture is prepared to take its place in the science curriculum of 
the University, and to satisfy its full requirements it cannot 
expect the recognition to which it will naturally aspire. Its future 
as a department of University study will depend on the develop¬ 
ment of scientific agricultural instruction to a position in which 
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it can fitly rank with the other sciences to which this Univer¬ 
sity has given its complete recognition. Having thus made 
clear the nature and extent of the Senate’s action, I would ask 
you to allow mo to add a brief word on the general question. 
If the condition which I have above stated be insisted upon, it 
appears to me that such an extension of the scope* of our Uni¬ 
versity studies is both natural and desirable. The question is 
not to be settled by any arbitrary definition of the 
a UnivOTs?tj.° f t' erm University, and a corresponding limitation of 
its sphere. Fortunately the best authorities §re 
not agreed as to the origin of the term, and it has been left 
to history to settle the definition from age to age. The term 
University has been defining itself, and the definition has 
taken its colour from the intellectual surroundings of each age, 
and, I might add, of each nation. The medireval conception 
of the University held sway for a period of unexpected duration. 
But the spirit of the age proved too powerful for this con¬ 
ception, and one after another the most conservative Univer¬ 
sities have been compelled to surrender it. In Germany the 
liberalising influence has been long at work, and tho Gorman 
Universities owe their present power to the degree in which 
they have been able to adapt themselves to changing conditions. 
Local influences, too, have been at work, and subjects of 
academic study find a place in oue University denied to them in 
another, because the life of which they are the intellectual 
development does not everywhere present the same features. 
And who is prepared to maintain that the Universities of India 
should not develop along- lines that may, in some measure, be 
peculiar to themselves ? If the life of the nation requires it, so 
long as Universities are in touch with that life they will be 
bound to respond to this»demand. A recent writer has well 
said: “The University may be described as the higher know¬ 
ledge of the nation, concentrated and organized for the purposes 
.of extension and communication with a view to the perfecting of 
the truth and the better formation of men. So considered it 
must be a living and ever-augmenting body—growth in the 
sciences taught and in the faculties teaching them is necessary 
to its very idea. The moment that a University circumscribes 
the field of knowledge, and says the circle is complete, and no new 
science can be added or old displaced, it has ceased to be a Univer¬ 
sity and become a mere mill, grinding out arid conventionalisms 
and barren forum !<b good for no human spirit.” The develop¬ 
ment of scientific instruction in our University is a subject to 
which* increased attention will have to be devoted. About ten 
years ago a sudden start, almost a revolution, was achieved. 
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But our subsequent progress in the new direction lias not been 
commensurate with our plans and expectations. Whether it be due 
to a want of the means of instruction or to the national preference 
for a literary curriculum, the degree in science still fails to attract 
a large proportion of our students. It is a matter for regret chat 
this department of our University studies is not more enthusi¬ 
astically cultivated. I am one of those who thought, and still 
think, that scientific culture is destined to exert a healthful 
influence upon the mind of India. It was a favourite idea of 
Lo*d Bacon and of his time, that particular studies were fitted 
to strengthen and correct different minds, according to their 
special habits and peculiarities. I believe that there is an im¬ 
portant truth in this old conception, and that the inherited ten¬ 
dencies of the Indian mind will find their complement and 
corrective in the sciences of observation and experiment. In the 
analysis of thought, in the contemplation of ideas in themselves, 
aud in relation to other ideas, the Indian mind has attained a 
high development ; but this idealizing tendency has led it farther 
and farther away from the sphere of the actual and the real. Its 
grasp of objective truth has been weakened, and those elements 
of intellectual character which are conditioned by it are less pro¬ 
minent. Experiment and observation, contact with facts and 
laws independent of our subjectivity, and marked by all 
the features of a commanding reality, are calculated to cor¬ 
rect this one-sidedness, .to awaken deeper convictions with 
regard to the absoluteness of truth and with this strength¬ 
ened love of truth and reverenco for truth to help forward 
the development of the moral and liig|her side of man’s intellectual 
life. The manifold activities of the past year have led me to 
speak in detail, and, I fear, at too great length, upon the various 
departments of our academic life. 

And now, looking upon them as a whole, I would ask your 
A Want. further indulgence while I allude briefly to one. 

aspect of our University life in which I think we 
are all deeply conscious of our failure. I have already emphasised 
what I consider to be the specific character of University educa¬ 
tion, namely, the comprehensive view of knowledge which it 
places before its true followers, its antipathy to all one-sideduess 
and incompleteness, its constant effort to gather the vast variety 
of human knowledge into a unity born of that higher spirit which 
it is its great mission to inspire. But the conditions under which 
University education is pursued among us are most unfavourable 
to the realization of this idea. The student in Arts moves on 
his separate way, having little communion with his brother- 
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student in Medicine, and still less perhaps with Ms fellow-under¬ 
graduates in Engineering. In each department knowledge is 
pursued as if the others had no existence, and thus one of the 
great liberalizing influences of University life is absent. It is 
this which should distinguish University culture from mere pro¬ 
fessional training, and this we have not in any true sense as a 
constant element in the influence of the University. Is there not 
wanting something in our organization which would help to unite 
the lives of all our undergraduates by some bond of common 
responsibility and common interest ? On an occasion like, the 
present we realize for a brief season something of what this fellow¬ 
ship means, and the University has for its students something 
of the influence of a felt reality. But how to make this influence 
a continuous influence in the life of our graduates and under¬ 
graduates, how to develop that sense of responsibility which 
attaches to membership in such an intellectual communion, is a 

f roblem to which as a University we have yet to address ourselves. 

do not believe that we shall over be able to reap the best fruits 
of a University culture until this consciousness of organic union 
has been established, and all are made to feel that they have an 
interest wider than that of their individual College, widor than 
that of the Faculty under which they are enrolled. I need not 
tell you how potent for good is the working of a sympathy thus 
widened and elevated, and how especially important in this laud, 
unhappily too familiar with separation, is everything which 
tends to unite and harmonize. Without propounding any 
plan! place this subject before you in the hope that the con¬ 
sciousness of our need one* truly awakened may lead to some 
earnest effort to supply it; nor with a rising culture, with well 
chosen aud well-sifted materials to work upon, is it too much to 
expect that this hope will die in some measure realized. But the 
realization of the hope and of all the hopes which have been 
breathed on your behalf from this chair will depend on the 
degree in which you, the graduates and undergraduates of this 
University, realize the responsiblities of the favoured position in 
which you stand. To some of you this occasion re-awakens the 
memory of the intellectual struggles of a bygone day; others we 
have just welcomed to their well-won honours, while yet others 
of you as you look forward along the course on which you hare 
entered, feel your aspiration quickened by their example and 
achievement. On all of you, as representing the educated men 
and women of Western India, let me press the thought which 
is uppermost in my own heart to-day, of the high tasks, the 
solemn responsibilities which are laid upon you. The new birth of 
a nation cannot be accomplished without sacrifice and suffering, 
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and you who ought to be in the van of your people’s life 
will be called, if you are found worthy, to suffer arid to sacrifice 
most. The conflicts of those who have been the heralds of a new 
illumination in every age have been many, even when their lot 
has been cast amongst those in whose minds the same light has 
been secretly diffusing itself; much greater may you expect them 
to be when the light in which you profess to walk is that which 
has reached you through your contact with the life and culture 
of another nation, while as yet the great masses of your country¬ 
men are untouched by it. Of the antagonisms of thought and 
life which must spring from these conditions many of you have 
had experience. Some of you have sought to become the inter¬ 
preters of these higher ideas to your countrymen, and are striving 
in the spirit of true enlightenment to remove by example and 
influence that which is repugnant to your highest convictions of 
truth and duty. But to how many does the presence of these 
special trials prove a temptation, a ground for standing aloof from 
all earnest effort to grapple with existing evils ? As intellectual 
culture in its truest forms is"the most broadening of influences, 
so in its spurious forms it lias often proved most narrowing. The 
man of intellect may live within a world of his own furnishing; 
his intellectual resources may build up a barrier betweeu him 
and the outlying suffering world, instead of a wide channel for 
the outflowing of a rich and varied sympathy. And so you may 
use the culture which you here acquire. You may think of it 
selfishly as it increases the field of your enjoyments, as it opens 
up to you the prospect of personal success, or you may think of 
it as of all your material and spiritual possessions, as a sacred 
trust bestowed upop yon for the good of your people and country. 
If you thus regard it you will not fear the temptation which lies 
so near, to isolate yourselves in seWsh satisfaction from the 
ignorance and darkness which surrounds you; rather will you 
feed that your education has placed at your disposal the know¬ 
ledge by which this ignorance may be helped, the light which 
may lessen this darkness. And surely there, is no lack of high 
enterprise to tempt the nobler spirits among you. If the condi¬ 
tion of your country presents to the enlightened men among yon 
a path strewn with so many difficulties and trials, it is on this 
account all the richer in noble opportunity. You do not need to 
travel beyond your own homes, or beyond the circle of your 
daily social life, to find a vocation worthy of the high position to 
which your education has raised you. Do not stand aloof from 
tasks so sacred and so holy, however much the doing of them may 
bring you of the scorn and contempt of the selfish and uneducated 
among you and around you. Examples are not wanting among 
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you of those who have felt the power of this supreme obligation. 
Ask them and they will tell you with one voice that in this the 
highest use of the education which they have gained as students 
of the University, they have reaped its richest fruit and its best 
reward. The performanceof tasks such as these will be the best ful¬ 
filment of the charge which has been delivered to you as you stood 
here to receive your degrees, “ that ever in your life and conver¬ 
sation you show yourselves worthy of the same.” It is a divine 
law which has attached these high obligations to the privileges 
which it is the function of this University to bestow. Go forth, 
then, upon your life’s career, resolved to obey it and thus to grow 

Not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour, 

In reverence and in charity. 

The Chancellor then addressed the Senate as follows:— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish to 
plead not guilty to the indictment which the Vice-Chancellor 
has at the beginning of his suggestive and admirable address 
preferred against me. The Vice-Chaucellor has accused me of 
shirking my duty on this occasion in not addressing you. Now, 
what really did happen was this, that I discounted my speech, 
and delivered it elsewhere, so that this year you have had an 
address from the Chancellor and one from rhe Vice-Chancellor. 
And you need not fear that you are going to have a second 
address from the Chaucellor. I delivered an account of my 
educational stewardship at Poona, which I might have delivered 
here, but the reason why I did not deliver it here was that I 
thought I could show my Aspect for this great institution in a 
greater measure by listening to the record of events from the 
lips of one who himself had had an active share in proposing 
and carrying the beforms«which have been during the last year 
adopted by the Senate. My expectations have been fully realised. 
The Vice-Chancellor has not, however, alluded to one fact in 
your past history, to which it will be my duty to allude now—I 
mean the Bill which the distinguished late Vice-Chancellor 
drafted in that capacity for the University. Unfortunately he 
forgot the ceremony of adoption when the natural father deserted 
the child—and the result was that this Bill arrived in the Senate 
without a father or even a godfather. In the changed relation 
between father and child the former had as a member of Govern¬ 
ment to look upon it in a different light. As Vice-Chancellor, with 
the authority which attaches to everything that falls from him in 
legal and educational matters, he would have undoubtedly justi¬ 
fied the conditions under which it was introduced in the Senate. 
But Government—and I lay great stress on this fact—fully 
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respect the autonomy aud the independence of this University 
and I can give you no better proof of it than this: that when it 
became clear to Government that the Bill did not meet in the 
Senate with that approval which Government expected it would 
have received, we decided, on my honourable friend’s suggestion, 
not to promote a measure which, perhaps, was rather in advance 
of the times, and we are prepared to wait quietly until the 
University itself appeals to Government in very decisive tones to 
proceed with the measure. There is one subject to which the 
Vice-Chancellor has alluded, which, I know, to the greater part 
of this audience is one of the greatest importance—I mean the 
matter of examinations. I might, perhaps, before we part sug¬ 
gest that to maintain in your examinations that continuity of 
standards, which is so desirable, it may be deemed advisable by 
The institu- J ou I- 0 institute a Board of Studies to which all 
tion of n Board examination papers should be referred before they 
of Studios. are j ?sue j to the students. Thereby we shall attain 
that fixity of standard which is required in testing educational 
results, and at the same time, where necessary,’that diversity 
in standards which science forces upon our educational methods. 
Now with regard to the Faculty of Science, which sooner or 
later this University is sure to have, your standards will 
obviously be of a very mobile character. You canuot keep 
science in a ring fence when discoveries in all quarters of 
the world are tearing down the fence, and therefore with 
regard to science you will have to alter your standards as well as 
your instruction in accordance with the progress of science. To 
the Medical Faculty the same truth applies. You have a con¬ 
stant and marvellous progress all along the line, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay cannot decline to keep pace. With regard to 
the Faculty of Arts, you may rest content in the placid study of 
those noble old monuments of ancient classical models, which 
remain unsurpassed and from which alone you can derive simpli¬ 
city of expression and pureness of style. With reference to the 
Faculty of Law, your standards must vary as modern develop¬ 
ments make it necessary to change your la ws, and it is imperative 
upon you to take care that the students who pass through that 
examination should be-weli versed in the philosophy of law, so 
that in the interpretation of the letter of the law there shonld 
never arise that divorce between law and common sense, which 
since the days of -Justinian it has been the aim of all great jurists 
to avoid. Now, I have only to bid you a hearty and very cordial 
farewell. My connection with this University is severed, but my 
interest in it will remain permanent. I shall watch with great 
interest the proceedings at these your festive occasions, and I 
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shall watch with special interest to see whether the figures of 
endowments are changed from thousands to lakhs. I shall hope 
to read one of these days that you are trying to emulate those 
miners in the quarry at Penrhyn, who though their hours of 
work were reduced, though they were working only four days 
a week, still managed to contribute to a college at Bangor 
in North Wales £1,380. The contributions of those two thousand 
men were spread over five years, and it was by such means that 
the College of North Wales obtained an endowment of £30,000. 
These miners, though not able to be educated at this institution, 
were convinced of the great benefits which it would indirectly 
confer upon them. I also shall watch in these proceedings with 
great interest the results of those reforms which, though officially 
I was not allowed to take any part in them, I have so often dis¬ 
cussed with both the late and present Vice-Chancellors. And I 
trust also to hear that the graduates and undergraduates of this 
great institution are more and more realising the very great 
respousiblity which the education they have received here imposes 
on them. I hope to hear that they are always going along the 
straight line, that in having before them the virtues—and I am 
sorry to say the vices—of two civilisations, Western and Eastern, 
they reject the vices of both and blend the virtues of both. Then 
and then alone can the}' lead happy and pure lives. I hope to 
hear that they are doing all in their power to advance both intel¬ 
lectual culture and moral enlightenment among their own conutry- 
men. The prayer of this University might well be the motto of 
one of the European Universities, Sol justicio) Muslra nos. 


THE SECOND SPECIAL CONVOCATION. 

A Special Convocation of the University of Bombay was 
held in the University Hall on the 18th December 1890, for the 
purpose of conferring upon Mr. W. Wordsworth, B.A., C.I.E., 
Principal of Elpliinstone College and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice Birdwood said:— 

Mr. Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—Early in the 
year 1881, the Government of India passed an Act which con¬ 
ferred on the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay the 
power of granting the degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Law to 
certain persons, without requiring them first to pass a qualifying 
examination. An honorary degree may be conferred on the 
recommendation of the Syndicate, if supported by a vote of the 
majority of the Senate, and confirmed by the Chancellor, on any 
person on the ground of his eminent position ami attainments. 
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Such a degree, if it is to possess any value, will necessarily be 
bestowed only on rare occasions. Accordingly we find that 
during the period of nearly seven years that the Act has 
been in force, this is the second occasion only on which this 
University has thought it fit to exercise its powers under the 
Act. It is just six years ago to-day—it was on the 18th Decem¬ 
ber 1884—that an eminent statesman, the Marquis of Ripou, on 
retiring from the Viceroyalty of India, became associated with 
us, as a member of the University, by admission to a degree 
under the Act. To-day it is on oue who is already 
Sm-iees of a member ot' this University, who indeed for more 
worth. than a quarter ot a century has done work of 

a very high order for this University, and for 
the most important of the Government colleges affiliated to 
it, and who this day holds office as our Vice-Chancellor, that 
we seek to confer this honor. Wo seek it for one who, though 
he has never sought publicity or personal advancement, has 
yet, by force of character and great merit, attained to that 
ominence which the Act recognizes as a proper ground for the 
bestowal of an honorary degree. The name of William Words¬ 
worth is so familiar in our ears, and is so honoured and 
esteemed in this Presidency, that any elaborate attempt to justify 
to ourselves within these walls, or to the public outside, the 
step we are now taking, would indeed be an idle and super¬ 
fluous proceeding. Still, it is only right that, on this occasion, 
we should take notice of the fact that the recommendation of 
the Syndicate on behalf of Mr. Wordsworth was adopted by 
acclamation at a very full meeting of the Senate, and that 
the Senate which, with such unanimity and such enthusiasm, 
desires to honour him is a body composed, not of meu of oue 
class or of one way of thinking, but <Sf representatives of many 
races, creeds, and callings—of men separated from each other 
by the daily occupations of their lives, by the associations amidst 
which they have grown up, and by their most cherished tradi¬ 
tions and sentiments, who yet, as members of this University, are 
united by a common bond, by tbeir single-minded interest in the 
advancement of learning. It is a society representing many 
classes, therefore, and not a mere clique or section of our varied 
community that now asks your Excellency to confirm and ratify 
its vote. And then, again, I think it will be as well if we try to 
realize to ourselves, for a moment, some of the grounds of the 
very general approval with which our action to-day is certainly 
regarded. We shall do well to remember that, during the 
period that Mr. Wordsworth has been connected with the Edu¬ 
cational Department of the Bombay Government, a very great 
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change has come over the public service—a change with which 
his own position in the department has distinctly associated him. 
The ranks of the service are now filled largely by men who have 
received a liberal education in the Government colleges and in 
private colleges. Its whole tone has thus been raised. It is 
not yet a perfect service. But speaking for that branch of it in 
which I am myself especially interested, I am proud to bear 
testimony to the wonderful improvement which has taken place 
in the judicial administration of this Presidency during the last 
twenty years. That improvement is, no doubt, partly and 
greatly due to the wise forethought which led the Government, 
at the commencement of the era of reform, to raise the scale of 
salaries of judicial officers; but it is, in my opinion, largely due 
also to the wholesome influences brought to bear on many can¬ 
didates for the public service, during the most impressionable 
years of their lives, when they were prosecuting their studies at 
school and college. We have now scattered throughout the 
Presidency, in large towns and remote villages, men who owe 
their position in the public service to the excellent training they 
received at school and college. A large proportion of these men 
were educated at the Dcccan and Elphinstone Colleges, with 
both of which institutions Mr. Wordsworth has been connected 
during the greater part of his Indian career. These men know 
well what they owe to him ; they know the value of the tuition 
which it was a part of his official duty to impart. They know 
and appreciate still more the kind sympathy and zeal for 
their welfare which led him to give up much of his leisure 
time for their benefit—precious hours, when they sought and 
received from him friendly counsel and guidance. Most of all 
have they profited by the example ever set before them of 
plain living and high thinking. It is not to be wondered at if 
these students, now that they have grown to men’s estate and 
occupy positions of trust and influence in all parts of the country, 
should carry with them, and communicate to others, thefeelings 
of admiration for their teacher and friend by which they are 
animated. But there are others beyond the circle of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s friends, members of our society at large, who, 
though they have never been brought under his immediate per¬ 
sonal influence, still know him as a man of genius and a man of 
letters, a thoughtful and philosophic writer, not merely of frag¬ 
ments of matchless verse, but of weighty comments also ou great 
events which have stirred the hearts of men in the history of 
the past 25 years. Though they have not always agreed with 
him in his views, thev have always appreciated his expression 
of them. And so it is that, though Mr. Wordsworth has always 
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worked so unobtrusively, though the only life which has had 
any charm for him has been the quiet life, yet he has now, by 
common consent, attained to that position of eminence which 
clearly marks him as worthy of the honor which we, as a 
University, are empowered by the Legislature to confer. It 
is now my duty, Mr. Chancellor, on behalf of the Senate, to 
present Mr. William Wordsworth to your Excellency, and to 
ask you, in the presence of this assembly, to meet our wishes by 
conferring on him the degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Law, 
on account of his great and distinguished merit. 

His Excellency Lord Harris said:—• 

Mr. Yice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It is a 
coincidence that on this day of the month six years ago, on the 
18th December 1884, the first and the latest special Convocation 
for conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. was held, and 
on that occasion my hon’ble and distinguished colleague, and 
for three separate periods your Vice-Chancellor, Sir Raymond 
West, in the course of a most eloquent and graceful tribute 
to the character and career of the Marquis of Ripon, remarked 
that the Syndicate of this University is bound to establish 
well in the light of day, and in the face of the public, the 
light of every recipient to such a distinction—that the recipi¬ 
ent ought to stand forth as a representative either of learning 
which will give illustration to this institution, or else as one 
distinguished for eminent public services which make us proud 
of him who receiving our humble honour thus associates himself 
with us. How jealous this University has been of the honour 
which lies in its power to confer, how distinguished it has 
made that honour by its trustful guard of it, requires no de¬ 
scriptions from me; the mere fact that six years have elapsed 
since the first and the latest honorary degree was conferred is 
in itself sufficiently significant. It must be a gratification to 
you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that in selecting you for this degree 
there was in the end complete unanimity not only amongst 
those who have the power to confer this degree, but also as 
regards the fitness of the selection in the public voice, which by 
its numerous expressions of regard and esteem for yourself and 
gratitude for the services you have rendered to India has per¬ 
haps brought a contentment and pleasure to your breast, which 
no honorary distinction could arouse. I have nsed the expression 
“that in the end there was complete unanimity” advisedly; 
for at first there was one voice that did not readily join the 
swelling chorus; and those who know you best will readily 
understand, Dr. Wordsworth, that the consent which was neces- 
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sary, but for a time wanting, was your own in your official capa¬ 
city. I, as Chancellor, have good reason to bo grateful that in 
the end the retiring modesty, which has won you the love 
of all who have known you, was eventually overborne by a 
unanimity of feeling from both outside and inside this University 
which you could not resist, for nothing short of an amending 
Act could have met the resistance of a Vice-Chancellor to an 
honorary degree being conferred on himself. Dr. Wordsworth, 
your career here and a period which I think is strikingly marked 
by a notable advance in education in Western India, are so 
nearly synchronous that it is difficult to look back on the one 
without finding the other included iu the same field. This Uni¬ 
versity, although incorporated four years before you arrived in 
Bombay, did not receive its full liberty until I860, and as a 
matter of fact, its first Fellows were not appointed until after 
you bad taken post as Head-master of the High School, aud I 
believe that you, as Principal of the Deccan College, were 
ex-officio one of them. This occasion is not unsuitable for a rapid 
retrospect of the changes you have seen; and 
A rapid Be- g rat ^ re g an i s institutions. In 1862 there were 
two Government Arts Colleges, one Aided Arts 
College (now Wilson College), one Government Law School, 
and one Medical College; total five- There are now nine Arts 
Colleges, besides the College of Science, two Law Schools, and 
the Medical College; total thirteen. In 18(32-03, twelve High 
Schools sent up for Matriculation 147 candidates, of whom 
56 passed. In 1888-89, 89 High Schools sent up^t'or Matricula¬ 
tion 1,559 candidates, of #vhom 020 passed. "I oil have seen 
the after-life of the youths who come up year by year; you see 
now your pupils occupying posts of eminence in the High Court, 
as Ministers in several native states, and as Professors in the 
Educational Department, but for whom indeed the expansion of 
aided enterprise would have been scarcely possible; they are to 
be found in every grade of judicial offices and they almost 
monopolise the executive appointments subordinate to the Deputy 
Collector’s grade; or if I were to take another test that of fees 
which is indicative, but being complicated does not form a con¬ 
clusive basis for argument, you have seen the total fee receipts 
advanced from Rs. 1,06,000 in 1865 to Rs. 12,16,000 in 1888-89, 
or, taking numbers of scholars, there were in public colleges aud 
schools in 1865, 60,000. There are now 524,000. You have 
seen the institution and the increase of independent colleges, 
you recognized their value, but you did not fear their rivalry 
with Government institutions, and that your confidence was 
justified is proved by the Elpkinstone College attracting twice 
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as many students for the University M.A., as all the other 
colleges of the Presidency. You have seen the Deccan College 
blossom into the important institution it now is, and take over 
the handsome and spacious building it now occupies and you 
have seen the old building of the Elphinstone College taken over 
by a school of industry, and the college itself take up quarters, 
thanks to generous benefactors, nearer to the University. You 
have seen the demand for education diverted into other channels 
than the art course, through the media of the College of Science, 
the School of Art, the Victoria Jubilee Institute, and'Industrial 
Schools; and above all you have seen this University recogniz¬ 
ing its position of trust, taking the lead in directing education 
and advancing from time to time its standards to meet the pro¬ 
gressive demands of the public service. Dr- Wordsworth, it is 
iny misfortune not my fault, that our acquaintance, our friend¬ 
ship if I may so term it, dates from so recent a period that I am 
unable of my own knowledge to recapitulate the services you 
have rendered to the cause of Education in India; but, Sir, could 
I have done so, that portraiture would have been but the photo¬ 
graph of outlines, telling nothing of the traits of character, of 
the facility and luxuriance of exposition, of the force of example, 
of the kindliness of disposition, of “That best portion of a good 
man’s life, his little nameless unrernembered acts of kindness 
and of love,” which, if undetailed in a record of services, never¬ 
theless meet with ready recognition amongst your friends at a 
moment like this. Dr. Wordsworth, the reward 
jf a^rottohar.^ 8 an instructor of youth lies far less in public 
honors, and the recognition of ability and virtue 
than in the characters and careers of those whom he has instruct¬ 
ed, and if the honor which this University has conferred on 
you had been withheld, if expressions of public and private 
regard had been grudged you, you could have still retired 
after an honourable career, knowing that you had deserved 
well of the State in training for it men who by the honourable 
positions they are attaining to are bringing honour to you, their 
preceptor, and who by the uprightness of their conduct, bear 
generous witness to the bright example you have set them. Dr. 
Wordsworth, we may hope that as we can look back with grati¬ 
tude to your all but thirty years of life here, so you can look 
back with conscious satisfaction that they have been well spent, 
and a feeling that they have been happy ones. I should suppose 
that there must have been moments of disappointment at being 
misunderstood. You have distinguished yourself amongst your 
fellows and there is no man who has reached high eminence but 
must have now aqd again found himself opposed in feeling 
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either to the smooth hut steady current of official authority, or 
to the agitated wave of public caprice. No man of character and 
position, but must have had to face such moments. But if you 
have to lookback on such you can now permit them to be effaced 
by the assurance that it is recognized ou all sides that you have 
pursued an upright and undeviating course from that which you 
thought right, and that having the power to train the minds, to 
bend the inclination of your pupils which way you willed, it is 
now, when the effect of your training is made apparent, acknow¬ 
ledged that your tuition has been fruitful in raising up loyal 
citizens for tho service of the State. But, Sir, if authority'has 
good reason to be grateful to you, not less so must those be who, 
coming to you to be shown how to live and how to learn, have 
found a master living a moral and a virtuous life, a student 
loving his books:— 

“ And books wo know 

“ Aro a substantial world, both pnre and good 

“ Round these, with tendrils strong ns flesh and blood 

“ Onr pastime and onr happiness will grow.” 

Loving bis books, not to strain and distort their meaning for pur¬ 
poses of argument,hut for the power they givehimof makingmoro 
interesting, more fruitful of illustration, more easy of recollec¬ 
tion, the tuition which was his profession, not only the master, 
not only the student, but above all a friend. Sir, I. venture to 
say that the unanimity which the public has indicated iu approv- 
iug of the conferment of this degree on you to-day has been 
won by the large-hearted and open sympathy, not given to the 
insular reserve of all your countrymen to display, hut which you 
have bestowed in overflowing measure on the resident national¬ 
ities of this country. Dr. Wordsworth, if amongst those who 
have effected the reforms*! have outlined, you of your modesty 
would not say 'quorum pars rnagna fui,’ nevertheless your 
friends must feel that in the Councils that have initiated them 
yours was indeed a weighty opinion; and gauging them fairly, 
and hearing in mind the influence you have had in Council, in 
literary education, and in training up public servants, I think 
I am justified - in saying that you are a worthy recipient of the 
honours of this degree, not only as a representative of learn- 
iug, but also as one who has given eminent public services to 
the State. Dr. Wordsworth, you are about to leave us, we trust 
for your good and your greater comfort, but we hope that the 
separation is not to he complete, aud that now and again whis¬ 
pers may reach us over the resounding sea, expressions of the 
thoughts aroused by the contemplation of the mountains and 
lakes of that northern country so inseparably 8 connected with the 
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name you bear, or tbe classic scenes which an “ Excursion in 
Italy ” may disclose to you. Be that how it may, there is memory 
still, and that must bind you in thought to the land that has 
seen your life’s service. Be certain that Bombay will not ceaso 
to remember you, to be grateful to you, and that she assures 
yon as her last farewell that to the last day of your life there 
may remain to you 

“A consciousness that yon have left 
Deposited upon tlio silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 


THIRTIETH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Hon. Mr. Justice Biruwood, C.S., M.A., LL.D.) 

Gentlemen of the Seuate,—We have now brought to a close 
the practical part of the business of the thirtieth Annual Convo¬ 
cation of this University by conferring 178 degrees on the 
candidates who have satisfied the examiners in the prescribed 
subjects of examination in the several Faculties. And it will 
Tho Results perhaps help ns to form as rough estimate of the 
0 ' way in which the business of this University has 

increased if we compare the results of this evening with those 
of sortie former Convocations. In the first Convocation, which 
was held in 1862, only 8 degrees were conferred. Eight years 
afterwards, that is to say at the Convocation of 1870, the num¬ 
ber rose to 33. In 1880 it was 98; and in 1890, 182; so 
that in the current year, which shows a slight advance on the 
figures of 1890, we are conferring nearly twice as many degrees 
as we did eleven years ago. It is as well, I think, that we 
should take note of these figures before wo pass on, in ac¬ 
cordance with the practice on these occasions, to review our 
present position and to forecast the future so far as that may 
be possible. The past year has been eminently one of change. 

There have been notable changes in the staff of 
^ChangMl a t t e office-bearers and important changes also have 
Were. been in process of development in connection with 

the courses of study for the degrees in Arts and 
Law. Some changes have been proposed also in the course 
of study for the degree of Bachelor of Science and grave de¬ 
fects have been brought to notice in regard to the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, which must be cured if that examination is 
any longer to be conducted by the University. To some of 
these matters I will, with your permission, refer, aud I will do so 
very briefly. Our Act of Incorporation shows very clearly the 
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intention of the Government to identify itself very closely with 
our interests. The Indian Universities are not indeed depart¬ 
ments of Government. The Act never intended that they should 
be so. In the discharge of their special functions under bye-laws 
sanctioned by the Government they are practically independent. 
They have, however, depended largely in the past on substantial 
aid from Government in the form of annual subsidies. Without 
such aid it would have been impossible for us to undertake the 
duties contemplated in the Act. And it was necessary also, at 
the outset, that the members of the Senate should be nominees 
of the Government. The Vice-Chancellor is also appointed by 
the Government; but what is more, the highest office in the 
University, that of Chancellor, must by law be held by the head 
of the local Government. And so it is that whenever the 
Governor’s tenure of office expires, we have the misfortune also to 
lose our Chancellor at the same time. It was thus that during 
the past year Lord Reay ceased to be our Chancellor. In him 
we lost a Chancellor who had already, before he came to India, 
acquired a wide reputation as an educationist. You will all 
remember the eloquent tribute paid a year ago by our Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr. Mackicliah, in this place, to his zealous efforts in 
the cause of educatiou in this Presidency during his five years’ 
tenure of office. Lord Reay has been succeeded by Lord Harris. 
And I know that you all share in my regret at His Excel¬ 
lency’s absence from our midst this evening. With the recol¬ 
lection fresh in our minds of the appreciative and sym¬ 
pathetic address delivered by Lord Harris to the .Senate a few 
weeks ago, it is impossible for us not to be sensible of our 
loss. But we may be .sure of this,—that it is not from any lack 
of interest in the University or the important functions it 
discharges that Lord Harris is not present this evening. He 
values every opportunity which presents itself of meeting the 
Senate. His absence is due only, if I may be allowed to explain 
it, to a kind and generous desire that the privilege of presiding 
on this occasion should be enjoyed by the newly appointed 
Vice-Chancellor. Again, under the operation of the provision 
of law which makes the office of Vice-Chancellor a biennial 
one, we were deprived during the past year of the sendees of 
Dr. Mackichan, who brought to the discharge of his duties a 
thorough knowledge of the practical working of our educational 
system, great capacity for business and burning zeal for the 
honour of the University. It must be the earnest desire of us 
all that his retirement from office may be for a time only. He 
was succeeded by the eminent Principal of Elphinstone College, 
in whose honour we were so lately assembled within these walls 
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to testify to our sense of his groat merit, and to pay to him 
a parting tribute of respect. Of Dr. Wordsworth we may truly 
say that, though he was so many years in our midst, yet, at the 
last, he left before his time. We can never be unmindful of his 
influence and example. Other changes there have been, too, 
among the Deans of Faculties and members of the Syndicate; 
hut perhaps it is not necessary that I should refer to these in 
detail. We have lost, too, some members of our Senate who 
were not office-bearers; some have left India for their own 
native land, among whom are Dr. Burgess, Mr. Scorgie, and 
Major-General White; and some have been taken from us by 
the hand of death. Among those we have to mourn tho 
loss of the late Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, who Was one of 
the oldest of our benefactors; of the late Presidency Magistrate, 
Mr. P. Ryan; and of Mr. Makund Ramcliandra, under whose 
superintendence so many of the public buildings in Bombay 
were erected, including, I believe, the University Hall and 
Library. Wo have lost also the late Mr. Maueherji Banaji, 
and within the last few days Mr. Steel, Principal of the 
Veterinary College and Hospital, whom we shall always remember 
as one possessing in a remarkable degree the gift of presenting 
in moss attractive form the results of his researches in that 
branch of the science to which lie had devoted his life. He 
prosocuted those researches laboriously and conscientiously, and 
his early death will be deplored by men of science and by all lovers 
of dumb animals in this Presidency. No less than fifteen vacan¬ 
cies have been caused in the Senate by casualties,—that is, by 
tho retirement and death of member*,—during the past year. 
The Government. Gazette which has just been published, shows 
that tho Seuate has this year been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of twenty-one new Fellows. That Gazette is a remarkable 
one and must always be so regarded on account 
of the new departure which it inaugurates. For 
atc.° L ° ° a the first time iu the history of this or any other 
University, so far as I am aware, a lady has been 
appointed to he a member of the Senate. We know that, for 
more than six centuries, ladies have held office, from time to 
time, as professors of law or medicine or philosophy or mathe¬ 
matics iu the ancient University of Bologna, and when we have 
professors of our own, I trust we may be worthy to follow that 
example. But never, so far as T know, have ladies been admit¬ 
ted to share in the responsibility of tlie administration of a great 
University. The Senate will certainly recognize the appoint¬ 
ment of Mrs. Pechey Phipson as in every way a right and proper 
one, and will, with all cordiality, hold out the right hand of 
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fellowship to one who, in the days when a degree was denied her 
by- her own University on the ground that she was a" woman, 
bravely fought the woman’s cause, which is the man’s cause 
also, in the face of much opposition and obloquy. By her whole 
subsequent career she has vindicated the right of women to 
minister to women in sickness and proved that the possession and 
exercise of the gifts of healing are not the prerogative of one 
sex only. 

I will now refer to the changes in prog'ress in the courses 
of study' pursued by our students in Arts and Law. 
CurricuTam. th ° tl ,oso courses have, as you are aware, been 

the subject of very anxious enquiry by Committees 
in their report a little more than two years ago. Their report 
was considered in the Faculty of Arts and by the Syndicate, 
and, with certain modifications, was adopted by the Senate 
in April 1890. The principal feature of the scheme is the 
extension of the B.A. Course of study from three years to four 
years, the object being to afford opportunities for a somewhat 
wider culture thnu is cnforcod at present, which will give, 
iu the words of the Committee, more time for digesting and 
assimilating the positive knowledge acquired at college, and 
keep our undergraduates twelvo months longer under the influ¬ 
ence of academical associations and surroundings. Though the 
University does not itself enter upon the practical work of edu¬ 
cation—though it has no professors or teachers, yet, by pre¬ 
scribing the subjects for examination for degrees, it necessarily 
controls all liberal educatiofi in the Presidency. By thoroughly 
recasting the schemofor the B.A. Examination, it has instituted 
a radical change in the courso of studies pursued in the Arts 
Colleges by candidates fi?r that degree. Hereafter, the B.A. 
degree will be one certifying to its possessor’s general culture 
and not his special progress in special subjects. It will be 
strictly an intermediate degree. It will be the common basis 
for the special development of culture which are tested by the 
M.A. Examination. I will not enter into the details of the new 
scheme; but only remind you that one of its principal features 
is the removal of History and Political Economy from the list of 
optional to that of compulsory subjects, and a slight reduction in 
the amount of compulsory mathematics, and that the Committee 
which proposed these changes saw ground to hope that the adop¬ 
tion of the new scheme would have the result of teaching onr 
students to think with clearness and accuracy, to appreciate 
evidence, to apply general principles to practical affairs ; a hope 
of which we must all cordially desire the realization. Well, 
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though the general scheme was adopted so long ago as in April 
1890, still some details had to be worked out before it could be 
brought into operation. These were referred again to a Com¬ 
mittee, which has during the past year settled the details so far as 
the Previous Examination is concerned. The detailed scheme 
for the Previous Examination has been approved by the Govern¬ 
ment and is now in force; so that the first Previous Examination 
according to the new scheme will be held in the current year, 
and the students preparing for it will have the full advantage of 
the new four years’ course of study—a result on which the Univer¬ 
sity and the affiliated colleges and all interested in the progress 
of the country may rightly be congratulated. 

The new scheme for the Law Course was also devised in 
1888 by a most competent Committee appointed 
Course 6 IjaW b .y Faculty of Law, and was finally adopted 
by the Senate in 1889. It came into practical 
operation from November last. Its main feature is that it 
insists on a properly graduated course of study extending over 
three years, two of which are to bo undergone after the law 
student has taken the intermediate degree or B.A. or B.Sc. 
His progress is to be tested by two examinations, and provision 
is also made for an examination in Honours. Closely connect¬ 
ed with the reform of the Law Course is the reform of 
the Law School. , Indeed, the Committee which proposed the 
new scheme for the Law Course made proposals also for put¬ 
ting the Government Law School on a proper footing. Effect 
has not yet been given to these proposals, and we are not inform¬ 
ed as to the cause of the delay. As the Government receives 
fees from the scholars who attend the leotures of the law pro¬ 
fessors, and as the maintenance of "the professorships cannot, 
therefore, impose any serious burden on the taxpayer, a cir¬ 
cumstance which was made very clear in the Committee’s 
report, it is greatly to be desired that this question may be dealt 
with soon by the Government. A satisfactory solution of the 
question might perhaps be arrived at by the transfer of the 
management of the school to the University. The matter is one 
which affects not merely the education of our law students, but 
the interest of the people of the whole Presidency. It is from 
the ranks of our successful law students that the ranks of our 
Judicial Service are largely recruited. I had occasion lately, in 
this place, when speaking of the influence exercised by Dr. 
W ordsworth on pupils who afterwards rose to positions of trust 
and influence in remote towns and districts, to bear testimony 
to the wonderful improvement which was noticeable in the whole 
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tone of the Judicial administration during the past twenty years. 
We are still, however, far from perfection; and we must now 
rely to a great extent on the improved legal training of candi¬ 
dates for the Judicial service for a part of the improvement 
which is desired. 

Besides the changes in progress in connection with the 
,, administration of this University, there are other 

a gigantic fail- changes also m prospect which concern us deeply. 
uro - We are all deeply interested in the Matriculation 

Examination, whith looms so largely in the view of every school¬ 
boy, whether he intends to enter a college and to read for 
a degree, or whether he wishes only to qualify for employment 
in the Government service. Well there can bo no question 
that this examination which every year assumes larger propor¬ 
tions, and every year presents increasing difficulties for those 
of us who have to cany it out is, in the judgment of many 
who are well able to form a sound opinion on the point, a gigan¬ 
tic failure. Schoolboys who have passed the Matriculation iu 
order to enter a college not infrequently find themselves unable 
to understand the lectures which they attend. The Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, in short, furnishes a very insufficient test 
of a knowledge of English, and again the examination hall is 
crowded with many candidates who come up for examination 
long before they are properly prepared, and who thus add to the 
porplexities of examiners. These results are, of course, most 
unsatisfactory. The examination, as at present conducted, ful¬ 
fils most imperfectly the ope function for which it exists. I am 
not expressing my own opinion merely, but that of experienced 
professors and principals of colleges, who are much better able to 
advise the Senate in sucl* a matter than I can ever hope to do. 
And it lias been seriously proposed by men of the highest author¬ 
ity that we should abolish the Matriculation Examination as an 
institution of this University, and leave it to the Colleges them¬ 
selves, as is done in Oxford and Cambridge, to hold their own 
Matriculations. I will not now attempt to enter npon a discus¬ 
sion of the merits of the controversy which has thus been raised. 
I refer to the question only as one which concerns us all, and I 
ought to inform you that, as weighty representations have been 
addressed to the Syndicate on the subject, the whole question 
was referred only last week to a Committee. 

I should now like to refer to a matter of still greater impor- 
ti • f. tanee, if possible, and that is the, Bill for the 
tut ion 1 of 0n tbo reconstitution of the University, which occupied so 
University. much of our attention in the reigns of 1888. That 
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Bill, as we all know, was the outcome of discussions suggested 
by a former Vice-Chancellor, wlio, since the day wlieu he first 
became associated with us, has never ceased to take the keenest 
interest in the growth ar.d expansion of this Universitj'. The 
University can never forget what it owes to Sir Raymond West; 
but it will, I think, always reckon among his chief gifts the 
measure of self-government which it is the object of the Bill 
to secure. The Bill, as it was finally agreed to by tho Senate 
and sent to the Government, was not such a Bill as to command 
his entire assent. But such as it was, it has coijio back to us with 
the candid criticisms of the Bombay Government and tho 
Government of India, and we are now asked by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to reconsider its terms in consultation with the 
Bombay Government. The Committee appointed by the Senate 
is prepared to suggest a few modifications, which, it is hoped, 
will be assented to by both the Government and the Senate. 
If that desirable end is attained, wo may hope that the Bill 
will become law before tho end of tho year. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would wish to say a very few 
words about our benefactions. Those which have 
cno ac ions. j,een acce pt e( j during the past year amount to 
Rs. 26,895; those which have been offered for our acceptauce 
and are still under consideration amount to Rs. 23,500; and 
I have this day had the pleasure to receive a letter from Mr. 
M. M. Bliownuggree in which he communicates the olfer by 
Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas of Rs. 5,000 for the benefit of female 
medical students. Our benefaction?) mostly take the form of 
scholarships endowed in the names of individuals. I would, 
however, myself wish to see the stream of benevolence diverted 
into fresh channels. There are objects besides 
tb T Un>Msi- 0t t * 10 P rov i s ' on °f scholarships for deserving students 
o mversi j. w bich are worthy the attention of philanthropists. 
We want, for instance, fellowships on the English principle, like 
the Manguldas Natlioobhoy Fellowship, to enable students to pro¬ 
secute their studies after they have taken their degrees. Again 
we want money to make our library a good working library, 
where every member of the University may find the book he 
seeks, and receive that aid from books which the present library 
does not afford. Again, we want professorships; but, most 
of all, we want a University chest for the general purposes 
of the University, we want to be lifted out of a position of 
financial dependence and to become a self-supporting institution. 
At this very moment we have no funds of our own to pay for 
the lighting of the clock in our beautiful Rajuba Tower, we 
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have no proper railings to protect our garden, and we depend 
on the Government entirely for the maintenance of the garden. 
The end in view can be attained partly by fresh benefactions 
devoted to such special purposes, and partly perhaps by a revision 
of fees for examinations. However unpopular any project for 
raising fees may be, it must be faced, if we are to compete with 
the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, which are both self-sup- 

{ >orting institutions. In this western capital we cannot afford to 
ag behind in such a race. 

THIRTY-FIRST CONVOCATION. 

(By TnE Hon. Me. Justice Birdwood, M.A., LL.D., C.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—You will all share in my regret, 
that it has not been possible for His Excellency the Governor to 
preside, in his capacity as Chancellor of the University, at this 
Convocation for conferring degrees. We all know that it would 
have given Lord Liams sincere satisfaction to perform the duty. 
At the same time wo can readily understand that there have 
been difficulties in the way, at a period of grave public anxiety, 
when it has been necessary, as it has been within the last few 
weeks, for Lord Harris to visit in person the districts in the 
southern part of this Presidency which are threatened with famine 
and when, since his return to the Presidency town, the demands 
on his time, in connection with the varied duties of his high 
office, have been urgent and perpetual—so as to leave him no 
opportunity for such leisurely consideration of the affairs of the 
University as he would desire before meeting the Senate on such 
an occasion. Gentlemen, when I had the honour of addressing 
you, in Convocation, a year ago, I drew your attention to certain 
figures which enabled us to form a rough estimate of the way 
in which the business of the University had increased since 
the year 1862, when the first Convocation for conferring 
degrees was held. With your permission, I will revert to the 
subject again this evening, as it is one that wo 
an^ation 3 ° f ° X " do well to hear in mind: for there can bo 

no question that, if our annual reports show a 
steady increase from year to year in the number of candidates 
who present themselves at the several examinations, and an 
increase also in the number who pass those examinations, then 
such a fact is not only satisfactory evidence of the growing use¬ 
fulness of the University, but a good indication also of the spread 
of the higher education in the Presidency. _ The figures that 
I will now lay before you are those showing the number of 
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tandidatcs for Matriculation and the number of successful 
candidates, and also the number of degrees conferred at the 
commencement of each of the three decades which we have 
passed through since 1862, and also the corresponding figures 
for the current year 1891-92, which is the first year of a new 
decade. Now in 1862, there were 86 candidates for Matriculation 
of whom 39, or 45 per cent, of the total number of candidates, 
passed the examination. In 1872, the corresponding figures 
were 840 and 227, the percentage of passed candidates thus being 
27. Ten years later the figures rose to 1,374 and 388, the per¬ 
centage of passed candidates being 28 ; and in the current year 
there have been 3,030 candidates, of whom 916, or 30 per cent., 
have satisfied the examiners. We see then that the number of 
students who have annually qualified themselves for admission 
to colleges affiliated to the University has risen from 39 in 1862 
to 916 in 1891-92. That is to say, in 31 years, tho number has 
increased more than 23 times; while in the current year, for 
every candidate for Matriculation who has satisfied tho examiners, 
there are at least two others who have prepared themselves for 
the examination and have therefore received such advantage as is 
implied by such preparation in the upper forms of a high school. 
It is more important, however, to consider how far the students of 
our affiliated colleges have boon able to satisfy tho several tests 
prescribed by tlie University for degrees. Wo find then that, 
whereas, in 1862, the University conferred only 8 degrees, 
the number has trebled in 10 years; for in 1872, it rose to 24.. 
In the next 10 years it has more than trebled, for, in 1882, it 
rose to 76. In tho past ten years, the rate of increase has not 
been so high, but the actual advance is very great, for the 
number of candidates who have actually qualified themselves 
for admission to degrees to-day, tke greater part of whom 
have probably just presented themselves for admission, is 208. 
'['his number includes one candidate who qualified for the 
B.A. degree somo years ago and wishes to be admitted to it 
to-day in absentia. It shows an advance of 132 on tho corre¬ 
sponding number for 1882 and an advance of 19 on the results 
of 1891, when 184 candidates qualified themselves for degrees, 
of whom 178 were admitted. Of the candidates who have 
qualified themselves for admission to degrees to-day, 130 are 
Bachelors of Arts, 6 are Masters of Arts, and one is a Bachelor 
of Science, 34 are Bachelors of Laws, 22 are Licentiates of 
Medicine and Surgery, one is a Doctor of Medicine, and 2 are 
Licentiates of Engineering. To sum up, 137 candidates have 
qualified themselves for degrees in Arts, 34 in Lawj" 23 in 
Medicine, and one in Engineering. These figures show that 
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the affiliated colleges and institutions are annually sending out 
into the world, in increasing numbers, a body of men who have 
been making full use of the opportunities they have had for 
preparing themselves for the public service and the liberal 
professions. Such a process cannot be without its effect on 
the community at large. It means, or it ought to me&n, a 
steady and progressive improvement in the couducf'^of all kinds 
of public and private business for which educated men are 
wanted. I say it ought to mean this, because this University has 
never been content that its degrees should imply only that the 
holders of them have reached a certain standard of intellectual 
fitness and nothing more. It is not in the power of this, or any 
other University to guarantee that its graduates, on whatever 
careers they may enter, shall be good citizens from whom steady 
and faithful work may be expected. But as far as it lies in us, we 
have always endeavoured, while discharging the duties imposed 
on us as a Board of Examiners, to perform also some of the 
higher functions of a University by refusing our degrees to any 
candidates, however intellectually qualified they may be, who 
have not been subject, for regulated periods, to the wholesome 
influences of college life. Wo have hoped that, in this way, by 
coming into intimate association, in their daily walk, with men 
of Jearning and of character, they would grow in knowledge 
and in wisdom also. Considerations of this kind certainly 
had weight with us when wo lately extended the course of 
study for the B.A. Degree from 3 years to 4 ye*rs. It was 
thought to be a distinct advantage, to be set against any 
additional expense that might fall on undergraduates or any 
other possible inconvenience, that they should remain for the 
lengthened period of 4 years under the influence of academical 
associations and surroundings. So far as in us lies, therefore, 
wo endeavour to minimize any possible defects of our system, 
and to fit our graduates as efficiently as may be for the work 
that may be before them. Such being our resolute endeavour, 
the “ charge ” which is addressed from this 
The parting chair to every graduate on whom a degree is 
uSver*ity. thu conferred, that he should iu his life and con¬ 

versation show himself worthy of the same, is 
no idle, meaningless formula. It is an earnest, anxious exhor¬ 
tation, delivered under a sense of the solemnity of the occasion. 
It is the parting word of the University to the youth who 
has equipped himself for the battle of life under her guidance. 
It tells him to be a “hero in the strife," and never, by idle 
word or corrupt conduct, to bring dishonour on himself and 
his country. If we wish to set forth the teaching of this 
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charge more fiillv, we might well borrow the language, used 
1800 years ago by one of the greatest teachers or mankind, 
and say to our graduates:—“Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what¬ 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue or any praise 
think of tlv' - ',e things.” The graduate who bravely and in all 
humility responds to such an exhortation is not likely in his life 
and conversation to show himself unworthy of his degree. 

Taking this view then of the importance of 
Curriculum 1 tHe oul ' degrees, wo may congratulate ourselves that 
in the past year we were able to give final 
effect to our deliberations regarding the course of study for 
the 13.A-Degree by adopting formal regulations for the inter¬ 
mediate 'Examination and the Final Examination for that 
degree. These regulations have now received the sanction of 
Government ; and it remains for us now to watch and super¬ 
vise the working of them. I, for my part, have no doubt that 
our action in this matter will be shown by the results to have 
been wise. Wo may hope for a similar justification also of our 
new scheme for the Law Course, which is now in full opera¬ 
tion. As soon as we became? conscious of the defects in the 
system which has been superseded, we took measures for cor¬ 
recting them. We determined to give the LL.B. Degree, which 
is a qualification for admission to the Judicial service, only to 
students wfo had undergone a properly graduated course of 
study, extending over 3 years, two of which are to be undergone 
after they have taken the Degree pf B.A. or B.Sc. By such 
improved legal training, carried out under the supervision of 
capable teachers, we may reasonably hope that our graduates in 
Law will be, not good lawyers only, lpit educated gentlemen as 
well. During the past year, we have altered the Regulations 
for the diploma in Agriculture so far as they relate to the 
examination in Veterinary Science. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
remark with reference to this alteration, which has not yet been 
sanctioned by the Government, that it was considered necessary 
by a Committee of experts, and was recommended by so high an 
authority as the late Mr, Steel, Principal of the Veterinary 
College and Hospital. Though we may find solid ground of 
satisfaction in respect of such measures as I have now adverted 
to, we must not in our retrospect overlook such events as have 
brought ns disappointment in the past year. There are at least 
Revised scheme l}W0 su °h events. Perhaps the failure of the Syn- 
for the Matvicu. dicate to induce the Senate to adopt a revised 
lution. scheme for the Matriculation Examination may 
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have caused little distress to the Senate; but it was certainly 
a disappointment to the Syndicate, for the scheme was the resulc 
of the deliberations of a very strong Committee of Education¬ 
ists whose proposals it was impossible for the Syndicate to dis¬ 
regard. The Committee contained 4 representatives of the 
Syndicate :—Mr. Justice Telang, the Rev. F. Dreckman, Brigade- 
Surgeon Wellington Gray, and Mr. Starling. Two of these 
gentlemen represented also the colleges, which were further 
represented by the Rev. Dr. Mackicban and Mr. Oxenliam. 
The High Schools were represented by Mr. Modak and Mr, D. 
N. Wadia. Now I am not going to refer at all to the merits 
of the scheme proposed by the Committee. This is not the 
right time for me to do so. The whole question excited unusual 
interest, and was very vigorously discussed both in the Senate 
and in the public journals. The final discussion took place at 
the meeting of the Senate, held in December last. That meeting 
was, by a vote of tho Senate, dissolved and the subject, therefore, 
in the language of our Bye-laws, was “dropped”; and we are 
still watching over its prostrate form, in the full consciousness 
that tho existing scheme of the Matriculation Examination is 
considered to be defective, not only by the Educationists whom I 
have just named, but was pronounced by our late Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Wordsworth, to be an examination which “ fulfils, by general 
consent, most imperfectly the one function for which it exists.” I 
can only myself express the fervent hope that the question of re¬ 
modelling it will again be brought before the University by the 
heads of colleges, to whom it must be a matter of vital importance 
that their undergraduates Should come to them with such train- 
ingas fits them to understand and to derive benefit from cdllege 
lectures. There can be no question that the decision of the 
Government*of India, with reference to the Uni- 
TtaU— versity Bill, has caused very general and profound 
disappointment to the members of the Senate, 
A year ago, we were very hopeful as to the effect of a unanimous 
representation of our views in regard to the Bill; and we have, 
at all events, been so far fortunate that we have now secured 
the substantial adherence of the Bombay Government to our 
views. But the Government of India has nnmistakeably told 
us that it is not vet prepared to legislate in the sense desired by 
us. It does not appear that any further representation we could 
make would be of any avail, for all the reasons why we desire the 
Bill are already before the Government of India. As those rea¬ 
sons are strong and weighty, we must hope that in time they will 
prevail; perhaps also, after a time, we may ourselves see our 
way to moving again in this matter. But till then we can at least 
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take advantage of tlie offer of the Government to give the pri¬ 
vilege of electing two Fellows annually to a constituency 
composed of Masters of Arts and the holders of equivalent 
degrees. Such a privilege is enjoyed by the Calcutta University, 
and though it falls grievously short of our wishes and hopes, it 
is not quite without value. In the current year, it will enable 
the new constituency which the Government will 
lows'* ° f Fel ' constitute to supplement tho recently Gazetted list 
of Fellows, which is a shorter list than was Ga¬ 
zetted either in 1889 or 1890, and a much shorter list, unhappily, 
than that of casualties by death and retirement which we have 
had to deplore during the past year. About 11 or 12 of our 
European Fellows have left India, the greater part of them 
probably with no intention of returning. Among these we 
find the names of Brigade-Surgeon Lyon, Mr, Justice Scott, 
and the Rev. R. A. Squires. The list of casualties by death 
is larger still, and includes the honoured names of Mr. Shan- 
taram Narayen, who died while holding office as Syndic in Law, 
Rao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram, Mr. Ragkunath Narayen Khote, 
Mr. Serjeant Atkinson, Mr. J. Flynn, Sir Henry Morland, who 
died while holding office as a member of the Board of Accounts, 
Mr. Reliatsek, the Rev. Dr. Narayen Shesliadri, Dr. Temperley 
Gray, Raja Sir Tanjore Madhavrao, the Rev. F. X. Fibus, Rao 
Bahadur Mahadev Wasudev Brave, and Mr. Ganesh Ramacban- 
dra Birloskar, who became a member of the Senate only two 
years ago. The mere recital of these names reminds us most 
sorrowfully of the services rendered fo the University in the past, 
and in some cases up to within a few weeks ago, by friends who 
have now passed away, to our abiding loss. Before I bring this 
The finances address to a close I slio«ld like to refer, and I will 
of flic Univer- do so very briefly, to a matter which is becoming 
Slty ' daily of increasing impoi'tance. It is the subject of 

the finances of the University. You are well aware that we have 
never yet been able to carry on the work of the University with¬ 
out the aid of a subsidy from the Government. Tho fees which 
we take from candidates at the several examinations do not suffice 
for the adequate remuncratipn of the examiners and our other 
expeuses. We are at present receiving from the Government an 
annual grant of Rs. 15,000, for our general expenses, and a spe¬ 
cial grant, in the Public Works Department, of Rs. 2,000, for the 
maintenance of the Garden. Now I am sure that it is your earnest 
desire that this Uni verity should be a self-supporting institution, 
just as the Universities at Calcutta and Madras are self-support¬ 
ing. The most obvious way of securing that end is to revise tho 
scale of examiuatiou fees and to levy a small annual tax on mem- 
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bers of the Senate. Both these methods of increasing our income 
have indeed been proposed by a special Committee appointed by 
the Syndicate, during the past year. Tlie Committee has presented 
a report which deals thoroughly and in detail with tlie subject. 
But the Syndicate has not yet made any recommendations to the 
Senate, as the subject is one of those in respect of which pro¬ 
posals may be expected from Mr. Phirozesha Mehta’s Committee, 
which was appointed soma time ago for the purpose of dealing 
with the present system of appointing examiners and conducting- 
examinations, and it was thought advisable by the Syndicate to 
await the proposals of that Committee before submitting any 
recommendations of its own. The question is. one which must be 
dealt with in the current year, for we have no assurance that the 
Government grant will be continued to us much longer. We 
ought, without much more delay, to devise ways and means for 
placing the general fee fund of the University, established under 
the Act of Incorporation, on a proper footing. The task before 
us will be lightened if men of wealth, who wish to help the cause 
of education in this Presidency, will only remember that at the 
present moment an Endowment Fund, for meeting the general 
expenses of the University, is likely to be more useful than 
any addition to the endowment list of scholarships aud prizes. 


THIRD SPECIAL CONVOCATION. 

On the evening of 24th March 1892, when the members of 
the University assembled to show their appreciation of the long 
aud distinguished public services of the Hon. Sir Raymond 
West, C.S., n.A., ll.d., P.R.A.G.S., K.c.i.E., by conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Law, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Birdwood said :— 

My Lord Chancellor and Gentlemen of tlie Senate, The 
duty imposed upon me this evening is one which gives me much 
satisfaction to discharge. We are met together to give effect to 
the recommendation of the Syndicate, which lias been supported 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate, and confirmed by your 
Excellency, that the Honorary Degree of Doctor in the Faculty 
of Law be conferred by the University on Sir Raymond W '-st¬ 
un tho ground that he is by reason of his eminent position and 
attainments a fit and proper person to receive such a degree. 
The power to confer honorary degrees given us by Act I of 
1884 has only twice been exercised by us. In December 1884, 
an eminent Statesman, the Marquis of Ripon, became associated 
with us by admission to this degree on his retirement from the 
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Viceroyalty of India. After an interval of six years we confer¬ 
red it on Dr. William Wordsworth—who though he had never 
sought great things for himself, and never attained to high official 
honours, had yet by force of character and conspicuous merits as 
a scholar and educationist, attained, by universal consent, to that 
eminence of position which is contemplated by the Legislature 
as one of the grounds which may justify the degree. To-day 
we wish to bestow this degree, to which we attach such rare 
value on one who holds higli office as a member of the Bombay 
Government. But it is not on that account that wo wish to honor 
him. His official rank is but an accident of his real position. 
In a few weeks it will pass away; but when it is gone, he will 
still retain that eminence which entitles him to recognition by 
the University as a fit recipient of the honorary degree ; for it is 
an eminence which he has reached by a life-time's devotion to 
public duty, in the interests of the people of this Presidency and 
especially of the cause of education as represented by the work 
of the University. As your Excellency will presently address the 
Senate, it is not necessary that I should take up your time with 
any elaborate attempt to set forth the history of Sir Raymond 
West’s public services. Still I should wish, on such an occasion, 
to refer to some of the considerations which weighed with the 
Syndicate when it brought before the Senate the recommendation 
which has met with such early approval. In the 
Iw JS ^ rst P* ace th en > ^ was impossible for the Syndicate 
of sir a. West, of for the Senate or indeed for the people of this 
City and of the Presidency, to be insensible to the 
powerful and pervading influence which was exercised by Sir Ray¬ 
mond West throughout the long period of fifteen years during 
which he occupied the position of a Judge of tho High Court. It 
was felt by all classes of the community that he was not merely a 
strong and sagacious Judge who brought a profound knowledge of 
legal principles and a cultured mind to the disposal of the judicial 
business of the country—he was more than that. He was a true 
friend of the people who sought their welfare and their advance¬ 
ment ; and lost no opportunity of improving by all possible means, 
the general administration of justice throughout the Presidency, 
whether by careful supervision of the procedure of all Subordi¬ 
nate Courts, or by devising effective methods for securing a due 
supply of competent Judges of all grades for the Mofussil Bench, 
or by raising the status of the learned body of Pleaders through¬ 
out the country, without whose aid, honestly and efficiently 
rendered, the administration of justice must always be grievously 
hindered. His efforts in these directions will bear fruit long 
after he has left these shores ■, while lasting evidence of his 
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judicial capacity will be found iu the volumes, Extending over a 
long series of years which contain the reports of many learned 
judgments delivered by him with authority from the Bench. 
But while his time was so occupied with the duties more closely 
connected with his judicial office, he was able to undertake a 
work of great magnitude in collaboration with Dr. George 
Buhler, which will always establish his claim to rank as'-one 
of the highest authorities in this land or anywhere on Hindoo 
Law. The merits of that work have been borne ample testi¬ 
mony to by eminent scholars and lawyers. It was the^*esult 
of years of patient labour and investigation; and if evt evfc ‘be 
time conies for codifying the Hindoo Law, as it now exist? re Ae 
digest of Sir Raymond West and Dr. Buhler will certainly flT* i 
the most important basis for such codification. But it is in con¬ 
nection with our own University that we shall most readily 
appreciate the advantages which have accrued from the resi¬ 
dence of Sir Raymond West in our midst, and we can never 
forget the years when he was identified intimately with us in all 
our undertakings; whether as an examiner at the higher exami¬ 
nations or as a Syndic in Arts or Law for six years or as a Dean 
in the Faculty of Arts or as Vice-Chancellor for seven years. 
During all this lengthened period lie was no idle holder of office. 
He was a living power inspiring- and guiding our deliberations 
and always lending aid when needed in the development of our 
plans. Flo imparted strength to our institutions and strove with 
all his might, to raise this University to a position of independ¬ 
ence, and t.o make it something more than a mere board of 
examiners. He wished t(* make it a living, growing organism 
in vital union with its affiliated colleges and exercising a whole¬ 
some influence on the life and conduct of all its members. 
Though we know that he*failed to secure the acceptance by the 
Senate of all his views, as embodied in the University Bill, which 
we owe to him—but which is, unhappily at this moment, in a 
state of suspended animation—still we can never be unmindful 
of the great love he bore to this University, and of his able, 
conscientious, and long continued service on her behalf. In now 
conferring an honorary degree on Sir Raymond, we aro recog¬ 
nising merit which has been recognised in a similar way already 
by two older institutions than our own, and I would confidently 
express the hope that the honour wo are conferring will not be 
less highly valued by him than the degrees he has received 
from the University of Edinburgh and the Queen's University in 
Ireland. It is now my duty, my Lord Chancellor, on behalf of 
the Senate, to present Sir Raymond West to your Excellency, 
and to ask you in the presence of this assembly, to meet our 
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wishes by conferring on him the Degree of Doctor in the Faculty 
of Law on account of his great and distinguished merit. 

His Excellency Lord Harris then addressed the Senate 
in the following terms:— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—We are 
assembled for the third time to confer this honorary degree 
on' one of India’s most distinguished public servants, and curi¬ 
ously enough for the third time in your career, Sir Raymond 
We? J you receive the honorary degree of LL.D., and I 
v q a re that what the University of Edinburgh and 

nil h! ueen ' 8 University of Ireland have thought themselves 
i^iored in doing to one who, however connected with those 
great institutions, lias been far more closely connected with 
Bombay, this University need have no reluctance in repeating. 

A resume of * wou ^ that this chair had held some one who from 
Sir ^Eavnfomt long personal or official acquaintance with you could 
West/s Indian have now in addressing this assembly, put in those 
light touches of events and characteristic traits 
which brighten up any picture of a life well-spent. None could 
enter upon the pleasurable task more readily than I; but neces¬ 
sarily I must depend on records rather than personal experience. 
Looking hack over the thirty-five years that have elapsed since 
the day when Ireland supplied to the service of India another of 
the many brilliant servants of .lohn Company Bahadur whom she 
has sent, it must seem strange to you to compare the baptism of 
blood and tumult which so soon followed your entry into the ser¬ 
vice with the peace and order which you leave behind on your 
retirement. Although the terrible experience of other parts of 
India were happily not extended to the Southern Mahvatta country 
there must nevertheless have been ne'e cl for the utmost care and 
watchfulness on those—yourself amongst the number—on whom 
rested the conduct of affairs: and I doubt not that yon, much as yon 
may value the Mutiny Medal which you hold, value not less highly 
the experience which you gained in the confidential work entrust¬ 
ed to you by Mr. Seton Karr, and in the charge of the North 
Belgaum district which you held. You found India racked with 
those pains whichinternal disorder must bring, trade distraught, 
and the employment of labour paralysed, and you leave Bombay 
studding the horizon with factory chimneys, sure signs of a 
long period of rest from intrigue, of confidence in trade, of the 
investment of capital and of the full employment of labour. 
But if at first the sword was placed in your hand it was 
nt>t long before the toga, whether from inclination or the needs 
of the judicial branch, displaced it, and this change must 
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have been largely assisted by the intimate acquaintance you 
acquired, by assiduous study, and by availing yourself of the 
opportunities you had, with the Canarese language. It was no 
doubt through your knowledge of it, and consequently from 
being able to communicate freely with witnesses in Court, and 
with the people out of Court that you won the high regard in 
the Southern Division, which is such a compliment to your¬ 
self, and that you were able to effect the complete and bene¬ 
ficial reorganization of the judicial system there, which sub¬ 
sequently was adopted as a model for the Bombay judicial 
establishments. Before that task was accomplished, however, 
you had been paving the way for the assumption of greater 
responsibilities with the knowledge of affairs gained by work 
in the offices of Under-Secretary to Government and of the 
Registrar of tho High Court; and it was, I believe, during this 
latter period that you edited the Bombay Code of Regulations 
and Acts ; and with tho aid of Professor Buhler brought out at 
intervals the Digests of the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, of Parti¬ 
tion, and of Adoption now accepted as a standard authority on 
the several subjects. But the Presidency proper was not alone 
to benefit by your aid. Your service in Sind enabled you to 
simplify and place on a comprehensive footing the judicial orders 
that had been issued at various times. M hilst at Simla as a 
member of the Indian Law Commission you were mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the report which heralded the introduction of the 
Transfer of Property Act, the Trust Act, Basement Act, and the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. Neither have the benefits of your 
wise counsel been confined t£ the field of jurisprudence; for your 
home in England can show material proof of the gratitude of the 
contributors to the Civil Service Fuud for vour labours in their 
behalf. Neither have your services been confiued to India and the 
British Empire, for in 1885, at actual pecuniary loss to yourself, 
you accepted the deputation to Egypt as Procureur General. It 
is no bad compliment to yourself to say that if your proposals 
then for a reform of criminal law were in advance of the concep¬ 
tions of those responsible for the administration of Egypt, it has 
not taken long for official opinion there to catch up yours; for 
I understand that another distinguished Bombay Judge is gener¬ 
ally following in the lines you laid down. It is hardly for me to 
pass an opinion ou your work as one of H. M.’s Judges of the 
High Court: ample testimony to the firmness, impartiality, legal 
knowledge, and uprightness which you displayed there is to be 
found in’ the public records of the time in question, and in the 
fact of your selection as a Member of Council. It is not unlikely 
that of all your literary work, that which you lay most store by 
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are those volumes of the Bombay High Court Reports : and the 
Bombay series of the Indian Law Reports, which, whilst they 
have added so much to your renown, have been of such immense 
use to all judicial officers. Sir Raymond West, behind that 
mysterious curtain, which is supposed to, but does so slightly, 
veil the confidential proceedings of Government, it would not be 
proper to intrude : but the public would be sure, without one 
word from those who have served with you, from their'knowledgo 
of your public career, that you have proved a loyal and reliable 
colleague, one on whose calm and judicial impartiality your 
colleagues could rely for sound advice at any moment. You have 
probably found, as most Statesmen do find whim they enter a 
position of less freedom and great responsibility, that every 
reform advocated previously was not feasible in the exact form 
you would have preferred; that the views of the individual 
before office is held must necessarily undergo some modification 
when a more diffused light is thrown ou the subject; and also 
that in a Government other than an autocracy, opinions, however 
determined, have not infrequently to accommodate themselves to 
other views in some measure. But such is the experience of 
every man who outers on the arduous task of Executive Govern¬ 
ment, and happy are those who can say, as we can say, I think, 
that we shall always look back with pleasure to the time when 
our official position induced and established sentiments of friend¬ 
ship. But, Sir, this brief resume of your thirty-five years' labours 
has not touched on your efforts for the advancement of education, 
which, so far as execution are concerned, are better known to 
your colleagues than the public ; but I am committing no indis¬ 
cretion when I say that whilst keeping almost careful guard 
over the proper appropriation of the tax payers' money you have 
never failed to press for the largest, possible sums that could 
be spared; aud it must he a satisfaction to you to feel that 
in your last days here additional funds have been made avail¬ 
able to carry out those promises made to Local Boards in 
more prosperous times; and that there is nothing uow to 
prevent that improvement in legal tuition which you have 
always advocated except the sanction of the higher authority. 
Finally, Sir, amongst the numerous crowd which is grate¬ 
ful to you for private aud public advice and assistance last, 
but by no means least, comes this University in the councils 
of whose administration you for so many years took an active 
and interested share. It has been your object to extend to 
it a wide measure of freedom and it is due to no hesitation 
on your part that that measure will only be introduced by 
gradual aud cautious steps. That this University is grateful for 
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what you have done for law and literature aud in general 
advancement in your private councils and your public address is 
proved by its conferring the highest honour in its gift on you 
to-day aud amongst all those distinctions which you have received 
from the hands of iter Majesty and from other learned institu¬ 
tions, I doubt not you will in your own appreciation give a pro¬ 
minent place to this last, which comes from the University with 
which you have been so long connected. The unfortunate lot 
has fallen to myself alone of all Governors of Bombay to deliver 
as Chancellor two of those valedictory addresses. Unfortunate 
in that during my tenure of office the State has lost the services 
of two men of such distinguished attainments and public careers 
so eminent that this University has accorded them the highest 
honour it is in its power to give ; and my regret is by no means 
selfish, for whilst I feel personally these breaks in friendships, 
of no long existence truly but still not the less sincere, I deplore 
still more that this Presidency of Bombay loses at such a short 
interval public servants who have set such high examples us 
have Professor Wordsworth and Sir Raymond West. But if wo 
have reason to deplore your departure we have much to 
congratulate ourselves upon. It is impossible for a public 
servant to live five-and-thirty years in this country passing 
through the various grades of the service to the highest position, 
aud through all that time keeping an unswerving gaze on the 
path of probity, virtue, assiduity aud impartiality—without 
good effects resulting from such a career. There are times in 
the history of peoples when it is well that the careers of public 
servants should illustrate f*r their instruction the homely adage 
that honesty is the best policy. Sir Francis Bacon prefaced 
his maxims of the Law with these noble words : “ I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession : from* which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and pi'ofit; so ought they of duty 
to endeavour by way of amends to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” Yon can leave us, Sir Raymond West, convinced 
that the universal feeling is that, even where you have not 
secured agreement, with your views, you aimed at this or that 
object of policy, not because it suited your ambition, but, main¬ 
taining an attitude of pure single-mindedness because in your 
opinion it was the right. By following that undeviating coarse 
you have been a help and an ornament to the service you are 
about to leave. I can conceive no higher aim than yours has been: 
I can imagine no prouder epitaph on the career of public servant. 
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SECOND CONVOCATION, 

(By E. B. Powell, Esq,, ALA.) 

* My Lord,—The Senate of the University having decided 
that a portion of this day’s proceedings shall consist of the 
delivery of an Address by one or their body to the newly-admitted 
graduates, and your Lordship having thought fit to appoint me 
to discharge this duty, I betake myself to the execution of my 
task, which would be far from a disagreeable one, were it not for 
the conviction that its performance will suffer from the feeble¬ 
ness of the hands to which it has been entrusted. 

Gentlemen, you who have just received degrees, have you 
reflected on the signification of your Diplomas and on the obliga¬ 
tions which they carry along with them ? Do you regard them 
as the “ be all and the end all,” or do you view them as an intro¬ 
duction, an honorable introduction, to a career of intellectual and 
moral progress ? It is prdbable that on these points, and indeed 
on most others connected with this day’s ceremonial, your notions 
are vague and indefinite. Universities are of long standing in 
the West, but here they are novelties : and moreover the differ¬ 
ences that must necessarily exist between them,—where they have 
for centuries formed part'and parcel of the social and religious 
framework of a nation,—and where they have been newly intro¬ 
duced in what may be called an exotic form, are so great, as to 
leave all minds more or less in a state of incertitude regarding 
their character and operation in India. Taking the Universities 
of Europe, though they always played an important part, and on 
some occasions a prominent one, still their nature and influence 
are but slightly brought before the student of general history ; to 
natives of India their constitution must be almost unknown, and 
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the terms connected with them can be 1 little more than mere 
sounds. Such being the case, I think it will not be amiss for 
me to say a few words upon the origin and progress of European 
Universities,—keeping in view more especially those of England, 
—before I proceed to the immediate object of this Address. 

On the overthrow of the Western Empire and the settle- 
ilise and to ment °f the barbarian conquerors in the different 
grcsT of T?rd- countries of Europe, Literature and Science, sadly 
versitiM in tlio mutilated, took refuge in the Christian Church, 
which successfully resisted tho convulsion that over¬ 
threw almost every other institution of the past. After a certain 
interval, a new position of equilibrium was found within each 
nation: retrogression ceased, and progress re-commonced. The 
first advances were, like the incipient development of a seed, 
almost imperceptible. We may point to Charlemagne in France, 
and Alfred in England, as pre-eminent; but too thick a darkness 
rests over their times to allow of our measuring the efforts of those 
great men. Schools or Studia, as they were called, were from 
time to time established in different places, most frequently in 
connection with cathedrals and monastei'ies, and mainly, if not 
entirely, for the education of the clerical order: combinations of 
these Studia founded in favorable localities, acquiring eminence 
from the patronage of monarchs, nobles and bishops, and from 
the successful teaching of individuals, came at length to be 
formed into Universities. The 12th century is commonly held 
to be the period when this development took place, although 

P articular Universities lay claim to a much earlier origin, 
he University of Paris, while not absolutely the first in time, 
was undoubtedly the most celebrated; Englishmen, among 
other foreigners, resorting to it, in preference to their own seats 
of learning, Oxford and Cambridge. There were then two 
courses of study, the one rudimentary, the other more advanced : 
the former bore the name of the “ Trivium” or triple road to 
knowledge, and comprised the elements of Grammar, Logic, and 
Rhetoric; the latter was called the “ Quadrivium,” or quadruple 
road, and included Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Music, or, at least, the portions of Science so denominated in 
those days, There is a notion prevalent that the English Uni¬ 
versities in the 13th, 14tli, and 15th centuries retained the same 
intimate connection with the Church which belonged to them at 
their foundation. Undoubtedly there still existed within them 
many traces of their clerical origin. But when we turn to the 
records of those ages, we find these institutions frequently in¬ 
volved in contests with the Carmelites and other orders of 
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Monks, who claimed peculiar privileges on the occasion of their 
being admitted to degrees. The bishops, too, in whose dioceses 
the Universities stood, were sometimes engaged in disputes 
with them; the latter pleading the Bulls of Popes as grounds 
for exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. These circumstances 
arc interesting, inasmuch as they shew that Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge were even then, to a certain extent, centres of independ¬ 
ent thought and action. In Prance, during the wars carried 
on by Edward III, Henry V, and the Regents in the minority 
of Henry VI, the University of Paris almost constituted a dis¬ 
tinct estate of the realm : it is true its interference in politics 
was often far from beneficial, either in regard to the interests of 
learning, or to those of religion. It cannot be said that the 
Universities made any striking progress from tho 12th century 
to the middle of the 15th, so far as the improvement of their 
curricula is concerned; at the same time Theology, Metaphy¬ 
sics, and Logic were, if not judiciously, at least energetically 
studied by considerable numbers, and served to sharpen the 
intellects of the students. National literatures, also, were in the 
course of formation throughout Europe, to which the alumni of 
the Universities were naturally almost the sole contributors; 
and all things were preparing the way for an accelerated advance. 
After the fall of Constantinople, the Platonic philosophy invaded 
the realms, which had previously bowed in profound submission 
to Aristotle;'and a straggle ensued, that was highly beneficial 
in evoking and fostering free and discursive thought. The 
study of the Greek language and Greek literature, which now 
began to be fashionable, exerted a peculiarly liberalizing influ¬ 
ence : and the invention of printing, which, as it has been 
remarked, seems to have been permitted to take place exactly 
at the time when it was KSost required, and when its efficacy 
would necessarily be the greatest, lent its powerful aid in break¬ 
ing the fetters in which ignorance had enthralled the bulk of 
the populations of Europe. Here it is important to note that 
the changes in religion, and in the constitution of society, which 
occurred in the 16th century, co-operating with the Printing, 
Press, modified in a very great measure the action of the Uni¬ 
versities in England aud other countries. In earlier times know¬ 
ledge had to be obtained mainly by oral communication, and 
just as in this country an ardent Hindu scholar, desirous of 
studying a particular work, would travel far to sit at the feet of 
some famous Pundit, so, in Europe, thousands resorted from 
distant regions to a seat of learning, where an eminent Teacher 
explained a particular science, or commented upon a favorite 
author. This was now altogether modified; and while theyjon- 
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course of students became far less numerically, and individual 
Teachers no longer captivated vast multitudes by their eloquence 
and other gifts, centres of instruction of a less ambitious char¬ 
acter were established in different localities. In England, for 
example, numerous Grammar schools were set on foot, a course 
devised by the celebrated Wolsey before the Reformation, but 
carried out during the progress of that change and after its com¬ 
pletion. In later times the two great English Universities have 
constituted an agency for finishing the education of the higher 
classes, and more especially of those among them intending to 
enter some of the learned professions. At this moment they may 
he regarded as in an unsettled state, many considering that with 
the progress of the age the constitution and aims of the Univer¬ 
sities should undergo some changes, and that a wider range of 
studies should be embraced in their curricula. It is unneces¬ 
sary for me to dwell upon this topic; and I allude to it only 
to complete the brief and very superficial sketch of the rise 
and progress of University education in the West, and more 
especially in England. You will observe Unit the time-honored 
Universities of Europe are places of educational training, as well 
as institutions for recognising and proclaiming degrees of profi¬ 
ciency in Literature and Science : not so our Indian Universities, 
which, as now constructed, aro intended merely to present a 
standard of education to the Public, and to stamp with honor all 
such as prove that they have reached that standard, Perhaps 
the chief difficulty with us will be to secure the appreciation of 
Degrees by the Natives of this country ; but we are entitled to 
hope that every year which passes yway will sec this difficulty 
rendered less by the general spread of intelligence, until at 
length we shall find.the same feelings excited in the breast of an 
Indian graduate, that quicken the p r tilse of an English youth 
when he secures a place, however humble, among the ranks 
which in past ages contained Chaucer, Bacon, Milton, Newton, 
and a host of others, the master minds of their times. 

Here I must recur to the question which I put to you at the 
commencement of this Address. Have yon reflected on the nature 
of your Diplomas, and the obligation which they carry along 
with them ? You have this day been stamped with honor; you 
have by your industry, ability and good conduct, won the right to 
be presented to your countrymen as persons worthy of respect and 
fit models for imitation. This is undoubtedly a high, a most grati¬ 
fying position; but allow rue to remind you it is also a most respon¬ 
sible one. We all know the higher the station of an individual, 
the more incumbent upon him it is to walk circumspectly. But 
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beside this, you are assisting to inaugurate a great change, and 
if in any way you give cause for reproach, your errors will be 
quoted as arguments against the propriety of that change. 

Dr. Flynn, in speaking more immediately to you, I re- 
Qualifications member with pleasure the honorable testimony 
of a medical that has been borne to your merits by those 
best qualified to be judges. I feel it is almost 
unnecessary to call to your recollection that other qualifica¬ 
tions are looked for in a medical man, beside the mere know¬ 
ledge ol’ his profession. The situation of a. medical adviser 
is one of the most delicate and confidential in this world. 
Perfect uprightness, moral courage, kindness of heart and of 
demeanour, a readiness to sacrifice personal comfort, and 
other qualities of a similar stamp are all required to be united 
with knowledge, to constitute a genuine member of your 
noble profession. But then, what a l'eward attaches to the 
discharge of the duties of that profession! See the medical 
udviser enter the siek chamber to examine the state of his 
patient: see that patient’s wife watching his every movement, 
and hanging breathless upon the words that are about to full 
from his lips; see the children, too, partially ignorant perhaps 
of the condition of their father, but still looking upon the 
Doctor with silent awe! Now, after a careful examination, 
observe the visitor’s cheerful eye anticipating his mouth in the 
announcement of the departure of nil danger: and watch the 
silent, but how expressive gratitude of a whole family ! Surely 
the power thus to ease the overstrained heart is one of the most 
delightful possessions that*man can have. Dr. Flynn, I will 
say no more than that I sincerely trust your future career will 
be as creditable as your ppst, that your success in your pro¬ 
fession will be commensurate to your merits, and that you 
may often enjoy the heartfelt gratification which 1 have just 
endeavoured to describe. 

As for you, gentlemen, who have this day beon created 
Mental and Bachelors of Arts, I have to call your attention 
moral improve- to the fact that your Degree is, in the phrase* 
,nont - ology of the middle ages, an imperfect one. 

Honorable as it is, you must regard it merely as the public 
acknowledgment of your having entered the outer court of 
the temple of knowledge, and not that you have penetrated 
into the inner chambers. At Oxford and Cambridge, aud I 
believe at some other European Universities, Bachelors of 
Arts occupy a somewhat anomalous position: strictly speaking, 
they are, as it is termed, “ in statu pupillari,” i.e., they still 
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hold the rank of pupils. However, as in their examination, 
those of them who have obtained places in the honor classes, 
have exhausted the subjects entering into the academic curri¬ 
culum, they are subjected to no after-test in Arts for the attain¬ 
ment of the higher degree. Such is not the case in our Indian 
Universities, and in my humble opinion we have reason to 
rejoice at the circumstance. Each degree with us will represent 
an intelligible fact, the exhibition of a certain amount of 
knowledge. But, it is not to this consideration I wish to direct 
your minds so much as to the conclusion that, if the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts be held an imperfect one in Europe, where it 
may and often does represent the acquisition of a very wide 
circle of knowledge, much more must it possess that char¬ 
acter here, where it indicates a comparatively contracted 
circle. Hence it is incumbent upon you to look forward, 
and with your eyes set on the wide field lying' open 
before you, to put your hand to the plough in an earnest 
and determined spirit, glancing at the furrows already traced 
only to gain courage for additional exertions; thus using 
the past simply as a stimulus to the future, and not permitting 
yourselves to subsido into indolence, delusively fancying that 
enough has already been accomplished. That such may bo 
your course, and that some years hence you may again come 
forward to claim from the University still higher honors than 
those that have been conferred upon you to-day, is, you may be 
assured, the earnest desire of the Bight Hon’ble the Chancellor, 
and of all the members of this Senate. That you will have great 
difficulties to contend against in carrying your studies to the 
point requisite to secure a higher degree,—is undoubted; no 
regular sources of assistance lie open to you, such as are at the 
command of students in the different countries of Europe; you 
will have to rely almost entirely upon your own industry and 
ability, without possessing the great advantage of pursuing a 
daily career of study, under teachers specially devoted to the 
work of smoothing your path, of testing your progress, of shap¬ 
ing and correcting your views, and of stimulating you when 
your efforts flag, now by a word of kindly encouragement, and 
now by a warning sentence. But if your difficulties will be 
great, equally great will bo your merit if successful; oven failure 
under these circumstances may well be honorable : and what a 
beneficial influence upon your character must manly, self-relying 
course of study produce ! How many virtues must necessarily 
be developed by pursuing such a career! Surely, when you 
reflect, you cannot but feel that the real reward of a true stu¬ 
dent’s labour is not the admission to a degree, is not the recog- 
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nition of his success by his countrymen, but is the mental and 
moral improvement that takes place within him. 

There is one point more on which I wish to say a few words. 

You are perhaps acquainted with the sketch of 
teachingotjjew! ^ le Clerk of Oxenford in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. After a graphic description, of 
the Clerk’s personal appearance, and a brief notice of his limited 
pecuniary success in life, which Chaucer explains by the follow¬ 
ing reference to his tastes,— 

For him was lever have at his bcddeshoed 
Twenty books, clothed in black and reed, 

Of Aristotil, and of his philosophic, 

Than robus riche, or lithul or sawtrio, 

But although he were a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litnj gold in cofre. 

The Father of English Poetry gives his last touch to the por¬ 
trait in the line, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

That a student should “ gladly lerne ” is no inoro than every 
one would expect: but does a scholar always feel that his charac¬ 
ter is defective unless it can be said of him that ho is also glad 
to “ teche ?” Irrespective of times and circumstances, it may be 
asserted that an individual should be ready and even anxious to 
communicate to others the knowledge which he has himself 
acquired. But if such, as a general rule, be the duty of every 
educated man, how much more is it your duty to assist in spreading 
enlightenment among the copulation of the Madras Presidency 1 
We all feel how odious a character he possesses, who, having his 
granaries full of corn, looks with an unpitying eye on his starv¬ 
ing countrymen. Be assured, he who has imbibed knowledge 
himself, and feels its powerful influence in the juster appre¬ 
ciation of all events which his cultivated intellect bestows upon 
him, in the more elevated moral standard, that is the natural 
accompaniment of judicious training, and in the additional sources 
of happiness which are opened up to him, cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to impart these blessings to others without com¬ 
mitting a gross dereliction of duty, and placing himself on a 
level with the selfish hoarder of grain, who thinks only of his 
own necessities. The most direct mode of assisting to dispel the 
ignorance and the concomitant prejudices which unhappily pre¬ 
vail to so great an extent in this country, is to become Teachers. 
The profession of a schoolmaster is that which has been adopted 
by the most successful* of this year’s Bachelors, and 1 trust 
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others of your number, as well as of those who may follow in 
your steps year after year, will embrace the same profession, and 
distinguish themselves as much in tho imparting of knowledge 
as in its acquisition. Of those however who graduate in Arts, 
the probability is only a comparatively limited number will seek 
a livelihood by teaching; the majority will, it is likely, enter 
other walks of life. These last must recollect that it may lie 
within their power to contribute to tho improvement of their 
countrymen quite as much or even more than if they were pro¬ 
fessed instructors. In the revenue and judicial branches of the 
Government service, as pleaders, as medical men, as merchants, 
as landed proprietors, it may fall to their lot to possess far 
greater influence than would belong to a mere schoolmaster, and 
many of the prejudices and evils existing among the Native 
community can be attacked with effect only by distinguished 
members of that community, acting in their several social circles. 
Lot each educated Native, then, regard himself as a Teacher, 
either directly or indirectly, of his less fortunate countrymen. 
As he meets with success in his path of life, and his sphere of 
inflnenco consequently widens, let him exert himself the more 
strenuously to secure to others the advantages which have 
placed him in the position lie occupies. And, above all, let him 
keep guard over his own conduct, that those around him may 
learn to attach additional weight to the measures ho recommends, 
from seeing how beneficial his education has been in forming an 
energetic, intelligent, and honorable member of society. 


THIRD CONVOCATION. 

(By J. D. Maynk, HJ-sq., B.A.) 

Gentlemen,—I feel peculiar pleasure in being chosen to 
address you on this occasion, since I have been personally 
acquainted with almost all of you, ever since my arrival in this 
country. In my capacity as teacher, I have had the opportunity 
of watching your progress in various branches of study; and as 
few can be better acquainted with the zeal and energy which 
you have displayed, so I am sure that none cau more sincerely 
and heartily congratulate you upon tho success which you have 
won. And it is no empty compliment when I speak of this 
Tho Degree Degree as a success. In England the mere Degree 
of Bachelor of of Bachelor of Arts has been so eclipsed by the 
Art *' Honor Examinations, that it has become little 

more than a matter of form, and as it may bo attained with 
very slight merit, so its attainment carries very little weight. 
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Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely considered 
that an infant University, like that of Madras, which has 
still got its name to make, should commence by only acknow¬ 
ledging realmerit. It has been determined that as far as can 
be, her stamp should only be impressed upon sterling gold, and 
not upon tinsel or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examina¬ 
tion for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts has designedly been 
made very arduous both from the number of subjects, and from 
the high standard of answering required. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Examiners that it is fully as difficult to obtain a 
first rank among the Bachelors of Arts in Madras, as to obtain a 
second Honor in England, and those who receive the diploma of 
this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than 
would be evinced by the acquisition of a similar diploma at home- 

But, gentlemen, while I congratulate you upon this high 
Success in distinction, I must still, ungracious as it may 
school and sue- appear, warn you against assuming that this 
cess in iif tor-life. succoss w ju ensure a similar measure of success 
through life. I know it is common enough to tell those 
who have gained prizes as students, that the same qualities 
which placed them before their fellows in early life, will procure 
them equal prominence in their after-career. This is partly 
true, but it is not the whole truth. It is partly true, for in¬ 
dustry and talent will always bear a market value ; but it is not 
the whole truth, otherwise we should not see so many instances of 
clever school boys and brilliant University men who turn out utter 
failures in after-life. Evefy one who has watched the career of 
their own contemporaries, will know how often this happens. I 
believe tho fact to be, that; distinguished success in practical life 
calls for qualities, mental and moral, which you have not been 
required to display as students, and that it is upon the posses¬ 
sion and exertion of those qualities that it depends, whether 
you will ever emerge from the rank of respectable mediocrity. 
Hot only is this so, but there are habits of mind engendered by 
a long course of study which are in themselves unfavourable to 
active exertion in real life. It is only in proportion ns you guard 
against the one and develop the other, that you will maintain your 
present position in after-years. 

I have seen it remarked, I forget by whom, that reading 
, rjn is often only a form of indolence, where we study 
of great^oT™" what others have thought, in order to save the 
ing fail. trouble of thinking for ourselves. Now 'this is 

a form of indolence into which successful students are very 
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apt to fall. As long as you are learners, reading is the end. 
When you come to be doers, reading is only the means. Hitherto 
your success has depended upon the extent to which you 
could remember what others have written. Henceforward your 
success will depend upon the extent to which you can apply it. 
Knowledge is like good food. It is always pleasant, but it will 
only make you able to work if you digest and assimilate it. Before 
it can be of any service to you, you must have made it your 
own, and learnt how to employ it. And this is the reason that men 
of great learning are often beaten, even in their own pursuits, 
by others of inferior acquisitions. The man who has only one 
weapon which he can use, will always conquer the man who has a 
dozen which he cannot use. And therefore I would warn you 
against trying to keep up your knowledge on too diffuse a scale. 
There have been men, like Pascal, Voltaire, Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Macaulay, who seemed capable of grasping and using every 
species of learning. But such men are rare, and you can hardly 
expect to be of the number. Select that knowledge which will be 
of use to yon, and make accuracy in that your first object. Take 
care not to be brilliant smatterors, just sufficiently acquainted with 
every subject to make mistakes in it. Hitherto your education has 
been intended to fit you for every path of life, but you can only 
travel along one. Make up your minds which that one is to be, 
and then sedulously collect every scrap of information which will 
fit you for it. Do not be content with reading, or even with 
remembering what you read, but think it into shape ; so that 
when an emergency arrives, you may be found with principles of 
action, and not merely with aohaos of facts at your command. 


But, gentlemen, a mere knowledge of principles is not sufficient 
Combine ex- without that skill in their application which is 
perience with only to be acquired by experience. The daily 
knowledge. problem of real life is how to produce some effect. 
For that purpose you require not only an acquaintance with the 
principle, but also with the subject-matter to which it is to be 
applied. The former can be obtained from books, the latter only 
from experience. You can acquire the theory of swimming to 
perfection, -without seeing more water than would fill a basin. 
But if you were to rely solely upon this, you would be drowned 
the very first time you ventured out of your depth. And so it is 
in every profession. A Medical student may be acquainted with 
the use of every drug in the Pharmacopoeia. He may be perfect 
in describing the symptoms of every disease; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed, and told to ascertain from the languid eye, 
the feeble pulse and incoherent answers of the patient what his 
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illness is, the chances are a hundred to one that he goes wrong. 
The point in which the student is excelled by the great master of 
his art, consists not in a superior knowledge of anything that may 
be learnt out of books, but in the intuitive skill with which that 
knowledge is adapted to new states of facts. This can only be 
acquired by patient study of the realities of life. And I tell you 
this not to discourage you, but to show you that you must not con¬ 
sider your education complete though you have mastered every¬ 
thing that can be found in b'ooks: that you must summon up your 
energies for new, and at first, very disheartening labours, and must 
try to evolve mental qualities, of whose very existence you are as 
yet almost unconscious. Reading can only give one-half of your 
education. The remainder must be acquired by practice; and 
it is well that you should know this, as it will serve both to check 
that excessive confidence, which is always felt at first by a clever 
youth overflowing with book knowledge and to soften the dis¬ 
appointment and sense of failure which he will-always experience, 
when he first comes into competition with the trained intellect 
of an experienced man. 


But mental qualities alone are not sufficient without the 
moral qualities which give them stability and direc- 
Coltivaw the tion. All your talent, and learning and industry 
pnncip eoi on- (,e worthless, unless you can be trusted. And 
therefore I implore you first of all, and above 
all, to cultivate that principle of honor, without which all your 
intellectual powers will only be a snare to yourselves, and a 
source of danger to others* The more eminent you are in other 
respects, the greater will be your temptation in this, for you 
will be capable of being of move service to others who may wish 
to twist you to their own bad ends. Gentlemen, there is nothing 
so ea«y to preserve as your honor, as long as it is jealously 
watched. There is nothing so impossible to regain, it it is once 
lost or tainted. And therefore I would earnestly entreat you to 
guard against the first slight deviation from strict integrity, 
the first prevarication, which will inevitably have to be backed 
up by a lie—the first dishonest gain, which will be renewed till 
you become hopelessly corrupt. The dishonest man does a three¬ 
fold injury. He injures himself, and he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man, by weaken¬ 
ing that confidence which we are naturally disposed to place iu 
the integrity of others. And while you are Strength- 
Result of hon- ening yourselves in the resolve to be honorable, let 
for y honL r ty a80n me warn yon against taking that utilitariau maxim 
that “Honesty is the best policy,” as an accurate 
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compendium of ethics. It is a very true maxim, if you do not 
confound the result of honesty with the reason for honesty. 
Honesty is the best policy, but the man who is honest because 
it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim, and to think that 
what he fancies to bo most politic is honest. The man who does 
this is lost. He. is exchanging a star which is certain to guide 
him safely, for an ignis fatuus which will lure him to destruc¬ 
tion. We are seldom mistaken in what is honest, but we are 
very apt to be mistaken in what is politic, and wo are quite 
certain to consider that course to be politic, to which our in¬ 
clinations lead us at the time. Bo honest because it is right, 
and you will find the policy following, perhaps in a manner which 
you never looked for. You may not be rewarded by places or 
rupees, you may even be considered by your associates to have 
been merely scrupulous fools, but you will reap your reward iu 
that self-respect and contentment, which always follows upon a 
consciousness of having done your duty, which places and rupees 
can never bestow, and the want of which places and rupees 
can never supply. 

Gentlemen, these are trito truths, and I wish they wero so 
fully recognised aud acted upon in this country, as 
ljf * to render it a waste of time for me to dwell upon 

of ludia.' them. But unfortunately it is not so. Many aud 

brilliant exceptions there have been, but as a 
general rule, the natives of India have still to earn a charac¬ 
ter for integrity and truth. And, however it may suit the 
policy of those who wish to hatter you, to conceal it, the fact 
still remains, that it is this failing chiefly which lias kept you 
back, and which, so long as it exists, will keep you back from 
the place which you ought to occupy as a natien. 


I trust that a brighter era is now dawning. The night is 
. r now past, and I hope that a glorious day is at baud. 
tic.rfgradSiti; What that day may be, mainly depend"s upon you, 
and those who are now being educated like you 
in .this country. It is a solemn reflection, that at regular 
intervals the world is given over into a fresh set of hands. The 


school-boys of this generation are the masters of the next, and 
the fathers of that which is to follow—and then they have to 
answer to futurity for the way in which they have discharged 
their trust. Gentlemen, your turn comes next. Are you pre¬ 
pared to undertake it? From the position you have won, as 
possessors of wide attainments iu a country where such at¬ 
tainments are rare, you will have great advantages, hut you 
will have equally great responsibilities. In your persons, the 
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cause o£ education is on its trial. I have often heard it said, 
that education in India is a perilous experiment. I believe it. to 
he neither a peril nor an experiment. I believe that it is our 
duty to spread education as widely as we can, and I believe that 
whatever is inherently right, must be more certain and more 
safe than any other course that can be pursued. But these 
truths are not established at once, and it depends upon you 
whether the proof shall bo speedy or slow. You will go into 
the world as the heralds of a new system. Take care that you 
do not disgrace it. You will find every one willing to receive 
you and trust you as something better than those whom they 
have known. But if they find that you are no better, then they 
will nover trust your race again. I appeal to you, not merely as 
individuals who have to make your own way in life, but as 
patriots who are going forth under new banners, to a new fight, 
to rescue their country from that worst of slavery, moral degrada¬ 
tion, You have the noblest opportunities before you which I 
believe were ever offered to the natives of this country. Every¬ 
thing is open to you if you will only prove yourselves fit for it. 
Will you show yourselves worthy of the occasion, or will you not ? 
In your persons, the mass of your countrymen will bo judged. 
Will you betray them, or will you not ? I am certain that you 
will not. I am certain that you, as far as in you lies, will strive 
to keep the hoods which you have this day received, without 
tarnish or stain. I trust that you will be the foremost of a long 
race of whom the University of Madras will have cause to bo 
proud, men as remarkable for their integrity as for their learn¬ 
ing. I trust that you will prove that virtue knows no distinction 
of country or colour. That India, as well as Europe, can rear 
up her own sons to be gentlemen, without fear and without 
reproach. 

FOURTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Rev. A. R. Svmonds, M.A.) 

Gentlemeu,—Under the instructions of His Excellency the 
Chancellor of this University the duty devolves upon me of 
addressing you on an occasion which I trust will be memorable, 
not only as that upon which you attained unto a coveted dignity, 
hut as that from which you set out upon a career, honorable to 
yourselves and beneficial to your fellow-men. Gentlemen, in the 
name of all here present, I offer you my hearty congratulations 
and best wishes upon the academic distinction which you have this 
day received; distinction, intended both to attest the ability aud 
diligence of those who receive it, and to stimulate others to 
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pursue a like course of intellectual cultivation. Having been one 
of the examiners to test your qualifications as candidates, it has 
been to me a special satisfaction to witness your admission to 
your respective degrees; and now, as a member of the Senate 
appointed to address you as graduates, I call upon you to con¬ 
sider well the position which by the virtue of these degrees, you 
now occupy. That position is to be looked at under a twofold 
aspect; one, bearing upon yourselves, the other, upon your 
fellow-men. In respect of the first, the conferring 
eswUeiicc?'° riJ of tliese degrees pledges you to aim at all intel¬ 
lectual. and moral excellency ; as to the second, it 
lays you under obligation to a course of practical usefulness, 
ltise then, gentlemen, to the true dignity of the position to 
which you have this day attained and recognise and fulfil the 
responsibility it imposes. Do you ask me to define more exactly 
wherein that dignity and responsibility consists? I refer you 
to the Questions which just now were proposed to you and to 
which you severally made response. Those questions were put 
to you by His Excellency tho Chancellor in the name of this 
University, and they were answered by you, I trust, in all 
sincerity with a clear appreciation of their import and design, 
licview those questions for a moment, and ponder ovor their 
nature and significance. Those questions, you will observe, are 
purely of a moral character, and in putting them, before a 
degree was conferred upon you, the University clearly intimat¬ 
ed that it looks not for intellectual superiority only, as the con¬ 
dition of a Degree, but for moral excellence also. In the 
ordeal to which you had been previously subjected by its duly- 
appointed examiners, the University had obtained assurance 
that in point of learning and ability you were worthy of the 
honour to which you aspired ; yet, oefore it would confer that 
honour, it demanded and received from you a pledge of moral 
rectitude, as men and as citizens. It asked you whether, as 
candidates for your respective degrees, you would promise, 
1st, to fashion your daily life and conversation as becomes the 
members of this University; 2nd, to support and promote, to 
the utmost of your opportunity and ability, the cause of 
morality and sound learning; 3rd, to uphold and advance, as far 
as in you lies, social order and the well-being of your fellow-meu. 
Gentlemen, these questions are of a momentous character; 

they were solemnly put and, I doubt not, seriously 
promisee made, answered. Note then, to what, by your own deliber¬ 
ate act and declaration, you this day stand pledged, 
and therein see what is your true dignity, yourproper x-espousibility 
as graduates of this University. You are pledged to eschew every- 
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thing; low and mean and unworthy; you are pledged to aim at all 
that is high and honorable and befitting; you are pledged to use 
your talents, learning, and influence for the repression of ignor¬ 
ance and evil and for the diffusion of knowledge and virtue ; you 
are pledged to maintain and promote the peace of the Realm and 
obedience to the Powers that be; and, finally, you are pledged to 
further in every possible way, the best interests ofyour fellow-men. 
Gentlemen, if you fully comprehend the tenor of these promises, 
and if in good faith you have made them, then you understand the 
dignity and appreciate the responsibility of your position. .Now, 
then, go forth ou the career thus marked out before you, actuated 
by the highest motives and braced up with manly resolution. Call 
to mind, how of old the candidate for knightly honors, having 
first trained himself by long continued exercises of skill and 
strength was invested witli the insignia of his Order after solemn 
vows to defend the right, and to maintain the honour of that 
Order untarnished. On this day, 3 r ou, having passed the requir.ed 
ordeal, having been invested with academic insignia, after giving 
promises of a yet higher import. Gentlemen, stand by your Order 
and maintain its honour. Regard yourselves as knights-orrant 
seut forth to do battle for the cause of Virtue and Learning. Then 
quit you like men, bo strong; strong in principle, strong in pur¬ 
pose. Fulfil your honourable vocation, and justify by your future 
conduct the confidence which this University reposes in you by 
granting- you its diploma. Let no blot stain your escutcheon or 
mar the credit of the body into the membership of which you 
have now been enrolled. Remember this, I pray you, that hence¬ 
forth you ax-e members of a Body Corporate; the honour of which 
is committed to your keying. If one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it; if you obtain honor, it receives honor in 
your persons; if you incur disgrace, it sustains discredit also. 
Bear in mind that the eyes of your fellow-men will be upon 
you; and that the question will be asked, “Are these graduates 
of the Madras University better men, abler men, more efficient 
men than others ?” Let your conduct and deportment give a 
practical answer in the affirmative. Aim to be good, aim to be 
useful, and so not only shall your Alma Mater be honoured in her 
sous and be compensated for her travail in bringing them forth, 
but the men of your generation shall receive benefit through you, 
and rejoice that such as yon were raised up among them. 

To you who have attained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, I 
. lvi( , tfi would say more particularly that to you we look for 
BaSil'low OF aid in the furtherance of sound learning. If ever 

Apts - this great Country is to be pervaded with the 
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literature of the West, it must be through the medium of edu¬ 
cated Hindoos. All that we can do is to form here and there 
certain large reservoirs of the waters of knowledge; but 
you, and such as you, must be the channels to couvey its 
fertilizing streams, far and wide, over the dry and thirsty land. 
What a noble and beneficent course lies then before you. It is 
quite allowable that you should find gratification in the distinc¬ 
tion conferred upon you this day, and that you should regale 
yourselves in the walks of literature to which you have been 
introduced; but you will fall altogether short of the true object 
of the one and of the happiness of the other, if your aims and 
your desires terminate in self. Regarding then, your Degree 
as the startingpoiut of a career of distinction and usefulness yet 
to be run, go forth upon the errand on which we now send you., 
and learn by actual experience the luxury of doing good, how 
much more blessed it is to give than to receive. 


Upon you who have attained the degreo of Bachelor of Laws, 
Adrico to I would impress the momentous character of the 
nacholors of promise specifically made by you. You havo 
LiW8, pledged yourselves faithfully and carefully to fulfil 

the duties of your profession, on all occasions to maintain its 
purity and reputation, and never to deviate from the straight 
path of its honourable exercise by making your knowledge 
subservient to unworthy ends. Act out this promise, and the 
University will havo no reason but to rejoice iu any success 
you may attaiu. It is well known that peculiar tempta¬ 
tions assail a Lawyer, and he must jje a man of strong moral 

E impose aud principle, who can put those temptations away from 
im. To advert to one instance only in illustration. The defence 


of a criminal may devolve upon you; Jou may become aware that 
he is guilty of the offence with which he is charged, you are not 
bound, therefore, to abandon his defence; on the contrary it is 
your duty to afford him the aid which the Law recognises and 
sanctions ; but you are bound, even though you might thereby 
save his life, not to employ any false or unworthy artifice, such 
as asserting your own conviction of his innocence or diverting 
suspicion to another person. Such artifices have too often been 
employed. The temptation to use them may be strong, but you 
must arm yourselves witli vigorous and manly principle to resist 
it. Slum, as injurious to others and degrading to yourself, all 
unworthy, tricky, pettifogging action, and by the purity and 
straightforwardness of your own practice, rebuke and discoun¬ 
tenance such action in others. We send you forth into the 
arena of your profession to be champions of truth and -equity 
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and righteousness; and, as to the Knight of old, when the 
Herald handed him his spear, so to you we present your diploma 
with a charge to be valiant for the truth,—and God defend the 
right. 

Finally, gentlemen, I venture to say to you one and all, have 
Acknowledge res P eefc ' n ad your doings to the Great Supreme. I 
and Respect am aware that, on many important points, most of 
Go<1 ' you hold not the same creed with myself ; but I have 

not had intercourse for so many years with intelligent Hindoos, 
without knowing that with myself they acknowledge a God, all¬ 
wise, all-powerful, all-good, knowing all things, seeing all thihgs. 
I appeal to you, then, as recognising a Supreme Being, and in His 
namo charge you to eschew evil, to love virtue, and to seek the 
good of your fellow-men. For this end may strength and wisdom 
be imparted to you; may the study of truth lead you into all truth; 
may the blessing which inaketh rich and addeth no sorrow 
rest abundantly upon you and your occupations. And, as the 
morning star, having brightly shone in darkness, then disappears 
not in darkness, but only in the still brighter effulgence of the 
rising sun, so may you shine as lights in your generation, and at 
the end of your course be withdrawn into the brightness of the 
Fountain and Father of Lights, even that adorable and Great 
Supreme, whom truly to know and faithfully to serve is present 
peace and everlasting happiness. 


FIFTH QONVOCATION. 

(By Rev. R. Halley, M.A.) 

Gentlemen,—By the regulations of our University, at this 
stage of to-day’s procedure, it becomes the duty of a member of the 
Senate to exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the posi¬ 
tion to which by the degree conferred upon you, you have attained. 
This duty by order of the Vice-Chancellor devolves upon me, and 
in the name of this University I call upon you at all times so to 
act, that your good name may add lustre to your degrees; that in 
the consistency of your life, the purity of your motives, the 
exaltation of your aims and the devotedness of your patriotism, 
it may he seen that the cultivation of sound learning is a spring 
of lofty action ; and that you may repay the fostering care with 
which you have yourselves been nurtured, by continuing “ to 
support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning” 
in this Presidency. 
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You, as amongst the earlier graduates of this University, 
will doubtless have great influence upon your countrymen for good 
or evil; they will look to you for the fruits of Western learning, 
and by your lives will they judge of its results. Your literary 
exertions have been rewarded this day by your admission to a 
University degree, but remember that with this new position 
you have incurred new responsibilities—not only in the promise 
and declaration you have made, but in the fact that you have 
received, as a trust, the setting forth before the world’s eye in 
your own persons the advantages of a liberal education. 


In times gone by the treasures of the East were carried 
towards the West in so great profusion that 
versity offers I*'" Eastern wealth became proverbial; but as the 
merchant sends forth his ship from port laden 
with a rich cargo, in faith that she shall cross the seas and 
traverse them again and enter once more the port bringing 
higher freight to repay him for his lengthened waiting, so now 
the day has come, when, your waiting being ended, your vessel 
has returned to port, and the treasures of the West are laid at 
your feet. We offer to you, as we think, a literature unsurpass¬ 
ed in the world’s history for extent, variety, and elevated thought ; 
science, mental, moral and physical, true, because it is derived 
from a careful induction of facts and phenomena, subjective 
and objective, and is not the crude invention of mere theorists; 
art, refined and elevated, because it is the truthful expression 
of conceptions gained from nature, rather than the grotesque 
fancies of a distorted imagination. This is our merchandise ; 
your position here to-day bears witness that you have tested 
its value, and we call upon you still to buy the truth aud sell 
it not. 


I say the trrulh rather than knowledge, for knowledge is 
but the instrument, truth is the object to be sought. It is not 
enough to know the theories of men; you must carefully test 
them and examine for yourselves, separating the wheaten grain 
of truth from the chaff of doubtful speculations. You must 
try and gain something worth believing and cherishing, some¬ 
thing that you can weave into the texture of your own mental 
being, and something that you can hold by in practice, as a 
guide in action—a power within you. 


The title you now assume suggests a figure. Borrowed 
. from Chivalry, it speaks to you of loyalty and 
comparison* * honour. You are the bachelors, you have come 
to the age of manhood, and, after refined investi¬ 
gation, havo been deemed worthy, and have been this day 
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invested with manly arms. You have yet to win in the field 
the full honours of the Knight banneret, but now you are 
no longer squires, as knights you must conduct yourselves. 
Go forth to the tournament, let knowledge be your spear, 
but let truth be your mistress—she sits, the Queen of the Fair, 
to watch the day, and from her hands shall you receive the 
prize of the valiant. Wearing her favours, what a motive to 
the knightly virtues! And the first of them is loyalty. Be 
loyal to her whom you have chosen, for her do battle, whoever 
may oppose—whatever your object, you cannot deprave tho 
truth. 

Arrayed in the lists are the champions of Error—she pre- 
Antinuity the sumes to sit in rivalry with Truth —she ! with her 
champion ’ of brazen face, shaking her gaudy ribbons! And 
error. who are her champions ? There is grey-haired 

Antiquity, who in many lists has unhorsed tho champions of 
Truth; whilst he deals his hardest blows, he will recount for 
your dismay his victories of old, and if the battle goes hard with 
him, he will cease his vauntings, and will appeal to your knightly 
magnanimity, reminding you that he was the friend of your 
fathers. Spare him if he will leave the lists, but so long as he 
is in arms for her rival, you must not, yon dare not be disloyal 
to tho Truth. He may taunt you as striplings, he may ridicule 
your mistress, he may laugh at your juvenile enthusiasm; but the 
day is yours, if you are stout of heart—before your weapon, 
knowledge, he cannot stand. 

But side by side with Antiquity, yet strangely contrasted, are 
champions of Error, your equals in years. They 
are the sons of Pride, dubbecl knights on the same 
day with yourselves, they have grown up in your 
company, and will prove loyal to error, as long as you leave them 
unslain. Unhorse them to-day, they will utter their defiance to¬ 
morrow; with them it must be war to the death. They arc Crude 
Speculation, Juvenile Conceit, Dogmatism and Presumption. 
They hate the Truth with utter hatred, for they have tested her 
scorn. They would have sworn themselves hers, but she rejected 
them with disdain. And now they have taken their place as 
Error’s knights-bachelors. Their sinister countenances are well- 
concealed, as in full armour they stand, fair to the eye of tin 
inexperienced. With dazzling brilliance they advance, their 
plumes are bright, their devices gay, their lances sparkle in tlu 
sun; but though stalwart their form and gallant their bearing, 
make no friendship with them; they are sons of Pride, and like 
their father, they hate the truth, they have embittered hearts ; 
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slay them outright, or they will never cease troubling you; 
yield to them but a foot aud you wound and grieve the Truth. 
But I cannot describe all the champions of Error, they stand 
opposed, you can see them well, Custom, Influence, Profit and a 
host less known, all range themselves on Error’s side. 

But Truth calls-on you to join her followers and to take up 
arms in company with Sobriety of Thought, Care- 
Trtfli herent * ° f fulness of Investigation, Simplicity, Humility, 
Docility and Virtue, to show your loyalty and love 
for her. She claims your affection, as well as your arms j she 
must be mistress of the heart, as well as of the hand. If there 
be not love towards her in the heart, you but insult her when 
you. fake up her colours, and your wages shall bo her scorn. 

But if valour and loyalty for the Truth are the first of the 
knightly virtues, assuredly they are not all. I 
0 **' remind you that the next of them is Courtesy. If 

combat must be—if Truth’s good name and Truth’s wide sway 
can only be maintained by constant fighting, still towards even 
your bitterest foe, you must not forget that courtesy is domauded 
of one of your degree; you cannot descend into menials’ hall 
and join in the squabbles of the retainers. With dignity and 
courtesy you must lead your own, choosing only to answer to the 
challenge of knights ; and though you deal hard blows, you 
must neither trample on a wounded foe, nor forget the respect 
which is due to a worthy opponent. But out of the battle-field 
or of the tournament, to all you must exercise chivalrous courtesy, 
bearing yourselves as true knights with deference to your 
elders, with respect to your equals, with good-will and kindness 
towards the younger. And the courtesy of the true knight 
called forth his valour not only for his hnstress, but to aid any 
who were in danger. So must it be yours, though Truth be 
your mistress, to step forward aud save from harm, when any of 
the fair are in danger in your presence. 

You must never shrink from breaking a lance in behalf of 
Patience, and Temperance and Charity, and Purity, 
toef^ er Ylr and Philanthropy. If these be wounded or injured 
before your eyes, much more if their trust be from 
yourselves, Truth •will be shamed, for you will lack the courtesy 
of her knights. 


Other 

tnes. 


But there is also required of the true bachelor, that he 
should show munificence. This' virtue you are 
no ®‘ called upon to exercise. With knowledge as your 
weapon, you will spoil many foes; yet your gains must not be 
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wholly for yourselves. You must kelp to scatter, with a 
profuse haud, the intellectual wealth you ^have won. You must 
not take the miser for your pattern, wt;o hoards and never 
scatters, nor must it be sufficient for you to 'keep your retainers 
in comfort and the destitute from starvation; of your wealth you 
must scatter to the good and to the evil, denying yourselves 
that others may abound. 

Last, but not least, of the knightly virtue, was Justice. 
Without this no knight could be complete, he must 
hate a wrong, and love the right, and defend 
only that which was just. There are amongst you those who 
have armed yourselves with law, as your weapon. You are 
champions of Truth and must not forget the virtue of Justice; 
without it you are no true knights. Let the true knight only 
wield so dangerous a weapon. Rightly aro those who take it in 
their hands, more narrowly watched, and more severely judged 
than others, if in the smallest degree they forget their honor. A 
chosen band of knighthood, admitted by a special initiation, 
their honor is their best possession. One mean device, one 
coward's trick, one unfair blow, and the whole brotherhood of 
these Knights Tomplars is disgraced. They live to battle with 
oppression and with wrong. 

Recreant knights will you be ; ten times scorned in the 
halls of your special brotherhood, if you use your weapon to give 
trimnph to wrong doing; if you wield the sharp edge of the law, to 
obtain for yourselves, advantages which are not yours of right,— 
or if for base gain, as a hireling freebooter, you seek for others, 
possessions to which they are not entitled. Truth calls to you 
as her champions, guard your honor unsullied in its purity ; but 
especially exercise justice. 'Truth needs your aid. It is yours to 
cleave the black armour, within which chicauery and perjury 
and treachery have encased themselves. It is yours to strip them 
of their false devices and on the dunghill of their lying inven¬ 
tions, to strike off the spurs of these false and base born knights. 

Knights Bachelors, you are invested this day, brace your¬ 
selves for the conflict, the lists are ready, the champions of Error 
have sounded the defiance, I call upon you to go forth as true 
Knights,endowed with valour and loyalty and courtesy, and muni¬ 
ficence and justice. Give them a fall on behalf of your mistress, 
fear not their blows; onward I try your new armour! try the 
mettle of your weapons; and as the old enemies of Truth bite 
the dust, your victory is secured. You shall. come again to the 
spot where you obtained the favours of your mistress, and in 
the sunshine of her smiles shall you receive the prize of the 
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conqueror. As the din of the martial music is heard through the 
field, and there is sounded .and resounded from the lips of the 
minstrels—“ Honor to the Sons of the Brave! ” 


SIXTH CONVOCATION. 

* ' 

(By J. Bruce Norton, Esq., B.A.) 

Gentlemen,—You have this day finished your general edu¬ 
cation. The University to which you belong has stamped you 
with the seal of her approval, and sends you forth into the world 
valued and accredited with the honor of her degrees. But you 
would fall into a grievous error if you should suppose, and into 
a still greater if you acted upon that supposition, that yo.u have 
now completed your education, and that henceforth you have 
only to discharge the duties of such offices as you may chance to 
occupy. Life is one long school, and the education of every man 
only closes with his dying day. 

The objects of your general education have, I trust, been 
Objects of attained ; that is to say, that you have become the 
general” oiluca- masters of no inconsiderable mass of substantive 
tion - information j that you have acquired habits of 

labour, order, and reflexion; that your minds have become 
practised instruments for judging accurately and dispassionately 
on such subjects as may hereafter be submitted to you; and, 
above all, that you are imbued with sound principles of honour¬ 
able and moral conduct. 

So far from your education betl’g finished, your special edu 
cation now begins ; and remember that hitherto you have had 
caroful, anxious, painstaking, conscientious masters to watch 
over, to guide, to instruct, and to correct you ; but that you are 
henceforth your owu teachers, and self-education has become to 
each of you his sacred task and duty. 


You may, if so disposed, carry your studies, even with 
reference to this University, to a far higher roach; for it is opeu 
to you to seek the degrees of Masters in Arts or Laws. The 
higher honor is not with us a mere form, but marks a very con¬ 
siderable progress in, and a much deeper knowledge of, the 
subject-matters in which you have this day taken your several 
degrees. 

But it is rather with reference to your self-education, uncon¬ 
nected with the University, that I would now 
tion*^"* dUCa ' address you. And I would pray yon to be on your 
guard against the insidious approaches of vanity, 
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self-sufficiency, arrogance; charges of -which have, I know, been 
heretofore freely laid against the young educated Native. I will 
not say that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing; for all know¬ 
ledge is in itself good : but I would ask you to mark carefully 
the great difference between the pride of knowledge and the 
humility of wisdom. The more you learn, the more you will 
discover you have to learn ; the more you will fathom your own 
ignorance; the more illimitable you will find the regions of 
knowledge ; the more you will become diffident and modest; the 
greater forbearance and deference you will exercise and pay 
towards your fellows; the more you will be conscious of your own 
insignificance and the vanity of all human affairs; the more 
you will marvel at the greatness and goodness of that universal 
Providence which orderetk all things for good, even when to 
our finite vision events may present the appearance and the 
semblance of evil. 

Labour, it has often been remarked, makes the difference 
between man and man: and there is no doubt that 
lei8ure r ° Te y ° Ur honest regular plodding does almost invariably 
lead to a certain success in life. But as Lord Bacon 
says: “ The most active or busy man that hath been, or can 
bo, hath no question many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and the retnrns of business (except he be 
either tedious and of no dispatch, or lightly and unworthily 
ambitious to meddle in things that may be better done by- 
others) and then the question is, but how these spaces and 
times of leisure shall be filled and spent: whether on pleasure or 
in studies ” : and I belike that ultimate and real success of a 
nature worth the having, and the formation of a truly great and 
estimable character depeiftl chiefly upon the way in which those 
interstices of leisure are employed. Mental relaxation, bodily 
exercise are necessary to all men ; they are essential to the cheer¬ 
ful and efficient performance of our daily duties: but let me 
caution you not to throw away these opportunities of leisure, the 
only ones you will have left, in idleness or folly, for I will not 
stoop to add, vice. It is by inculcating the habit of improving 
your leisure, that you will promote your self-education rand this 
is all the more indispensable; because all special occupations have 
a tendency to narrow, however they may sharpen, the intellect. 
If we are ever poring over the same page, the sphere of vision 
is bounded by the four corners of our book ; if we will never lift 
our eyes, we may shut out even the glories of Nature and the 
light of Heaven, until we come insensibly to forget them. It 
is absolutely necessary therefore for every man immersed in 
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business, to keep his mind open and enlarged, if he would escape 
the reproach of havingsunk into amere drudge; if hehopestohold 
his place in cultivated society; if he aspires to achieve aught for 
his own fame, for the benefit of his own countrymen, or of man¬ 
kind at large. Thus it is, that you will be ever advancing on the 
path of self-education, making yourselves practi- 
self-^c'tion° f call y more useful in your professions, more agree¬ 
able members of the society in which you move ; 
better citizens of the State you serve; and at the same time be 
laying up for the autumn and winter of old age, a store of 
pleasing recollections and associations, which will form one of 
your-best solaces, when the body becomes too enfeebled for 
further work, and the mind too dull for fresh exercitation and 
adventure. 

As you will thus educate yourselves, so we expect you to be 
Further tl.o miud * nl of y our duty in forwarding the education 
education of of others. You may not be able to do much • 
others. S01ue ma y h ave ft j n their powor to do more 

than others; but if you are well satisfied of the pleasures 
and the profits of knowledge in your own case, you ought to 
seek to impart the same benefits to your fellows. Every educated 
man who like you has been stamped by the University, may become 
the centre of a fresh circle of educational aotivity and action. 
The scholar who studies merely for himself, pursues but a selfish 
aim, scarcely worthy even of praise or of approval: nay, it may 
be that he is but unconsciously wasting his invaluable, irrevoca¬ 
ble time in another form of laborious idleness. Ho is like a 
fountain, the waters of which fall bfpk unproductive into the 
basin of its own reservoir; while the scholar who labours for 
his fellow-men is like an abounding river, which gladdens and 
fertilizes the country through which it runs. The ohe at best is 
but as a star upon a cloudy night: it shines, but in privacy; 
and so far as this world is concerned, with ineffectual lire ; the 
other is as the universal Sun, seen and felt through the clear 
atmosphere at midday, giving out light and warmth to all 
mankind. 

And now a word to those who have failed in obtaining then- 
degrees. Disappointment is natural and unavoidable ; but there 
is no reason why any unsuccessful candidate should give way to 
despondency. The very effort to attain success has necessarily 
been productive of good to him : and so far from discouraging 
or blaming those who have failed, we sympathize with them; 
and the Examiners will, no doubt, readily admit that the great 
majority of candidates who have failed, are nevertheless entitled 
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to no mean praise. We bid you press on and repeat the fight; 
seek to strengthen the weak places, and to supply the deficiencies 
which the results of your examination have pointed out, and 
renew another year, with fresh hope, and more enlarged know¬ 
ledge, the struggle for a degree. 

To those who have been unsuccessful candidates for a, degree 
in Law, we admit that the presence at the Mofussil Bar of even 
such candidates as have failed this year, would effect an improve¬ 
ment in the order of Pleaders. We do not under-estimate the 
great importance of throwing practitioners with more legal 
acquirements and more general education into the ranks of our 
Provincial Pleaders; but as Examiners and members of the 
Senate, we have felt that even that object ought to be sacrificed 
to the paramount expediency of not lowering the standard or 
the value of the degree of Bachelor of Law. 

The Bachelors of Law must remember that they have taken 
upon themselves heavy responsibilities. The Ad- 
tiMof P Lawyera vocate not only holds himself out as of ability 
1880 to protect his client’s interests by advice and 

advocacy, but it is in no small degree to the Advocates who 
are Bachelors of Laws, that, the State and the Profession must 
look for the elevation of the character of the Native Bar, and 
that better administration of public justice, which is one of the 
most impoi'tant consequences of such an elevation. 

Let every Advocate set his face against, strive with all his 
might and main against, the hydra-headed crimo of perjury. 

I am far from impaling to every individual Native a want 
of truthfulness in all his ordinary dealings with his fellow-men. 
We know too little of Native society to justify any so sweeping 
conclusion; and indeed, society could not hold together under 
such conditions. Truth, as Bentham has well remarked, is easier 
and more natural to man than falsehood. 

I believe that the success that attended perjury before the 
East India Company’s Courts of Justice has fos- 
Why Perjury ^ered its growth, and there is not wanting plenty 
of high reliable English authority for asserting, 
that the simplicity and truthfulness of Native character has 
degenerated in consequence of the introduction of our tribunals 
and institutions. But whatever the cause, the fact remains, that 
the records of our Courts of Justice contain little better than 
oue long catalogue of forgery and perjury. 

It is to education that we must look for the final eradication 
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of these crimes : but in the meanwhile much may be done by 
strengthening the Judicial Bench; by insisting on its occupants 
being qualified by previous methodical legal training, to grapple 
with the enormous difficulties which systematic perjury undoubt¬ 
edly throws in their path; by taking care that the detection of 
the crime shall be invariably and rapidly followed by adequate 
punishment; and last not least, by the resolution of the Provin¬ 
cial Bar, never to tolerate in their clients any recourse to such 
vile acts as forgery, perjury, subornation of perjury, for obtain¬ 
ing a favourable decree. 

Most earnestly we invite and call upon all Bachelors of Law 
to ponder well upon the duties of an Advocate. 
Advocate. 0 * au Entitled as the Advocate is to a fair remuneration 
for his services, he should never let the acquisition 
of wealth be the main end or object of his actions. He should 
seek to compose and to restrain, not to foment/ and foster, 
the evil passions of those who consult him. His first duty 
to his client is, if possible, to save him from litigation. If that 
be impossible, then to stand fearlessly and faithfully by him from 
first to last. In order that he may conscientiously discharge his 
duty, the Advocate must know what the substantive law is, and 
what its shifting forms require ; and hence he can never safely 
relax his course of legal studies. His eagerness for his client's 
cause must never lead him into any measure that is dishonest or 
dishonorable: should a client venture to suggest such measures, 
the Advocate may justly spurn him from his door. He is never 
to seek to mislead or to puzzle the Court. He is there to aid, not 
to embarrass the Judge ; he must nc**vir mis-state a fact; and 
always base his arguments upon and confine them to the facts as 
they stand proved by the evidence. The relations between Judge 
and Counsel in a properly constituted Court, should be those of 
mutual reliance and esteem. There should neither be arrogance 
on the one hand, nor subservience on the other. The observation 
of a due deference to the Bench is perfectly compatible with 
the vindication of entire freedom of speech by the Bar; and 
while the Advocate pays all proper respect to the Bench, he 
should never forget, nor suffer to be forgotten, the respect that 
is due to himself. He is the champion of political liberty; he 
may be the martyr of political power; let him take heed that lie 
never degenerates into the demagogue leader of democratic 
licence. Remember that he who aspires to the honors of the 
profession, and advancement by the State, must rest his claims 
at least as much on the worth of his moral character, as on the 
brilliancy of bis reputation for intellectual achievements. 
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And may you all, of whatsoever degree and in whatsoever 
Preserve the faulty, never forget this; that the University 
honor of the lias committed her honor to the keeping of each 
University. and every one 0 f yon. No one individual can 
be guilty of a mean or ignoble action without in some measure 
casting a tarnish on the lustre of his University; and it 
may be that hereafter, if ever you should be tempted to swerve 
from the broad straight path of honor and truth and duty, 
the recollection of this fact, even if you had no higher or better 
angel to turn to, may save you from peril in the hour of tempt-a.- 
tion. Temptations yon must all have ; that you may not fail 
nor quail before them is our earnest hope. The University which 
has accredited you with her degrees, will affectionately but 
scrutinously watch over your careers, now that she, sends you 
forth from tho calm halls of academic learning into the fierce 
struggle of the real battle of life. Her interest in you does not 
now cease ; it has only commenced : for your association' with 
.the University dates from this day : she will hear, from time to 
time, with pride and pleasure of your success ; and she bids yon, 
through me, one and all, ride on in honor and prosperity. 


SEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By E. Thompson, Esq., M.A.) 

Gentlemen,—Having been desired by the Chancellor to 
deliver at this Convocation the customary address to the Gradu¬ 
ates, I have to ask your attention for a few minutes while I attempt 
to discharge the duty wliidn has been assigned to me. I am un¬ 
fortunate in having to follow the many able men and eloquent 
speakers who have represented the Senate on former occasions ; 
so much lias been said and so well said on various subjects more 
or less connected with University education, that it is difficult to 
say any thing new, and I shall therefore confine myself strictly to 
the duty prescribed by the University, that of exhorting you to 
conduct yourselves suitably to the position you have attained. 

I have before me Graduates in Arts, in Law, and for the 
first time in this University, a Graduate in Civil Engineering, 
and it will, I think, be convenient, before making some remarks 
common to you all, to say a few words to each of these classes 
individually. To begin with the Graduates in 
Advice to Gr&- Law. You have before you a most honourable 
du-.ites tn Luw. career indeed; I can hardly imagine a more 
important mission than the one to which you are called. 
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The Native Bar and Bench have hitherto, laboured under many 
disadvantages, and have been exposed to much unfavourable 
criticism. Your very presence here to-day, and the signs of 
academic distinction which you wear, prove that you have made 
considerable progress in your legal studies, and that you are 
bringing to the practice of your profession, knowledge and 
ability rarely possessed by those of your fellow-countrymen who 
have hitherto taken part in the administration of the law. Add 
then to the knowledge which you already possess patient study 
and careful practice, and above all, see that you add to pro¬ 
fessional ability, the strictest integrity of conduct, without which 
your career, however brilliant for the time, cannot fail to be attend¬ 
ed with disgrace in the end. Recollect the promise which you 
have just made to maintain on all occasions the purity and 
reputation of the profession, and never to deviate from the 
straight path of its honourable exercise. But to return to the 
point'with which I began. You know better than I can possibly 
know the defects and shortcomings of Native Judges and Advo¬ 
cates ; see that you strive to the very utmost of your power to 
remedy these defects, to make up for these shortcomings. Recent 
changes in the rules of the High Court have made the possession 
of University distinctions a passport to practice in the highest 
Courts of the country; I trust that your conduct at the Bar, and, 
it may be, on the Bench, will he such as to enable the framers of 
those rules to look back upon their work with unmixed satisfaction. 
The example of one conspicuous and deeply lamented member 
of your community, showed how much could be effected even 
under the old system by consistent industry, modesty, and in¬ 
tegrity; the advantages and opportunities you enjoy, far exceed 
his; take care that they have not been bestowed upon yon in vain. 


The career of the Civil Engineer is not less important than 
Advi t e °*. ^ ie Barrister. His labours have an im- 

gineetl! 0 ° n " mense influence upon the happiness of mankind. 

The want of good communications has been a 
serious^ obstacle to the material progress of this country, and 
well educated honest native officials may do much to remedy 
this want, ^on will probably be called upon at no distant 
time to hold a responsible position in the Department of Public 
Works, notoriously this department lias suffered greatly from 
the gross dishonesty of subordinates and contractors; we trust 
that you too will bear in mind the promises you have made 
to-day; that you will not only prove superior to all temptation 
to wrong doing yourself, but resolutely oppose and frustrate the 
malpractices of others. 
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To the Graduates in Arts, of course I have nothing so special 
Donotbedis- *-0 sa y as their brethren of the other Faculties, 
heartened by but I cannot pass on to my general remarks with- 
fadnre. out pausing to congratulate two of their number 

more especially on their present success, and dwelling for a 
moment on the lesson which it inculcates. I have heard indeed 
of instances in this University of young men being so disheart¬ 
ened by a single failure, that they have never had the courage to 
try again; they have felt, it seems, a morbid sense of disgrace, and 
have not ventured to appear a second time in the Hall of Exami¬ 
nation. But how much nobler it is to triumph over this feeling 
and to resolve to make up for past ill-success by continued industry 
and perseverance—that this determination may be crowned by 
success in the end, you have a proof to-day, and I trust that 
those who were unfortunate enough to fail in the recent exami¬ 
nation will be animated by your success, and in their turn come 
to be numbered among the Graduates of the University. 

And now, gentlemen, addressing you all and congratulat- 
TUo Reaot '“S y°u upon distinctions you have attained, 
of Englishmen’* the question naturally arises. What is expected 
success. from you? The University has tested your abilities, 

has, sot as it were her seal upon you, and now sends you forth, 
as sterling coin, fresh from her mint. What then does she expect 
from you? that you will acquit yourselves like men, that you will 
do your duty. Some unmerited praise no doubt is attributed to 
Englishmen by themselves, and some unmerited blame perhaps 
cast upon them by others, but this much, I think, I can assert 
without fear of contradict^, that Englishmen are animated above 
other nations by a pervading sense of duty; and a glorious result 
it will be of England’s mission in the East, if she succeeds in any 
degree in impressing upon the minds of the countless millions of 
this land, over whom she has been called to bear rule, some 
portion of the feeling which animates her sons. It is this con- 
■ sciousness, that in any circumstances he is expected to do his 
duty, that nerves the Englishman in the hour of trial; it is this 
that has so often carried him along the road that leads to victory, 
it is this that has consoled him as often under the certainty of 
danger and death. This last sacrifice to duty, it is very impro¬ 
bable that vou or anv of us here to-day will ever be called upon to 
make; butvou will and must be called upon, over and over again, 
to make to 'duty sacrifices of inclination, of pleasure, or of profit. 
'And who will undertake to say that this obligation is an easy one 
at all times to fulfil ? There are however other ways and other 
senses in which you are expected to do your duty, and it is to 
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these that I wish more particularly to call your attention. 

For instance, there is a duty which you owe to the 
Duty to the gt a te. Every citizen of a State is bound to yield 
a willing and cheerful obedience to the law, and 
to support, as far as in him lies, the cause of order and good 
government. And surely this obligation, incumbent as it is 
upon all, is more especially incumbent on those citizens, who 
like yourselves have received a superior education. You ought 
to be above the prejudices and passions which hold unlimited 
sway over the minds of the masses; a calmer judgment, a more 
intelligent obedience will surely be expected, and, I trust, found 
in you. But there is another point connected with this duty to 
the State, which concerns most of you very nearly. I do not 
wish to dwell much upon it, but I think it well briefly to allude 
to it. Most of you I believe have at an important period of 
your life received what may really be called a State educa¬ 
tion, and to this education, utilized by your own industry, you 
owe your present position. You have received then a great 
benefit, will you not strive to make some adequate return ? And 
i)mv to our ' this brings me by an easy transition to another 
,'elWcountry class of duties. I mean your duties to your fellow- 
ram- countrymen. For you can hardly show your 

sense of the advantages you have derived from the liberality of 
the State in a better way than by endeavouring to enlighten the 
community to which you belong. There are many ways in 
which you may do this, but a single instanco will suffice for the 
present. It o’fteu occurs that the best intentions of Govern¬ 
ment, the best plans devised by it solely and purely for the 
good of the people, are misunderstood and misrepresented. 
You aud such as you, cau, I think,'do much to prevent this; 
you know well enough the utter groundlessness of the belief 
popularly entertained from time to time upon such matters, 
and if each of you in his own sphere were to endeavour to 
combat these delusions and to place in their proper light 
the acts of the Government, I feel assured that much imme¬ 
diate and permanent good would be the result. Again, to 
speak of the subject so proper to this particular time and 
place, Education—ought not you who have made some progress 
in knowledge, who have at least learned enough to long 
ardently to know more, aud to wish that others should have the 
same tastes and aspirations; ought not you I say to endeavour 
to the very utmost of your power to spread among your people 
the blessings you yourselves so highly appreciate. Some of you 
have already devoted yourselves, or are immediately about to 
do so, to the task of spreading education directly, by becoming 
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teachers; all honour to you for your choice of a profession. 
I hope that you will be encouraged to persevere in the course 
on which you have entered, and that you will not merely look 
upon tuition as a means of livelihood for a time, to be given up 
when something more attractive offers itself, but as a profession 
to last your lifetime. It is indeed an arduous one, full of 
anxieties, difficulties, discouragements; it may indeed, (if you 
persevere, it must) afford you a competence, but you cannot 
expect much more, and wealth is out of the question; but it 
has its bright side too; it is pleasant to watch the progress of 
pupils in the school and .in the world, and it will be no small 
consolation in after years to look back upon a well-spent 
useful life, and to feel that hundreds are indebted to you for 
some of the purest and highest of earthly pleasures. 

But those among you who are not about to become teach¬ 
ers, may still do much to promote education. 
cation 0 * 8 Edu " ® rs *' P^ ace y ou raa y exert your personal 

influence with your families, and point out to all 
connected with you the great advantages to be derived from a 
liberal education, and in the course of time when sons and 
daughters are born to you, it will be your duty to see that 
they do not, to say the least, fall short of the acquirements 
of their parents. Again, it may well happen, now that so 
many roads to advancement are open to you, that some of 
you at least may become wealthy men; and a portion of that 
wealth can hardly be better omployed than in providing means 
of instruction for others. ,You may found prizes, scholarships, 
professorships, and the line may come when even a College 
mav owe its origin to the enlightened liberality of some educat¬ 
ed Hindu. It was remarked “the other day by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Calcutta, himself one of the brightest 
living ornaments of his own University, that to found a College 
was a means of transmitting to distant posterity the memory of 
a name which otherwise would soon have passed away. He 
instanced a College at Cambridge, founded by a Physician in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whose name however well known 
in his own times would undoubtedly long since have been 
forgotten, had it not been that year after year students, issuing 
forth from the College which owes its existence to his bounty, 
and distinguishing themselves in the University and in the world, 
have made familiar to the ears even of the present generation 
the name of a physician three centuries in his grave. This 
laudable ambition has already induced some natives of Bombay 
to come forward with princely munificence, and found Colleges 
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and other institutions for the good of their fellow-countrymen, 
and I trust that the memory of their good deeds will last as long 
as the memory of Dr. Cain’s. But why should Madras be behind 
the sister Presidency in the race of good works ? You are no 
doubt-aware that the Government have proposed to erect for the 
University a Hall for Examinations, Lectures, and Meetings such 
as t-lie present j and this proposal was hailed by the Senate with 
lively satisfaction; but that satisfaction I need hardly say would 
have been greatly enhanced, if the offer had come from a wealthy 
and enlightened native gentlemen; for what we desire above 
everything else is, to see the natives qf this country taking the 
work and cost of education more and more into their own hands 
and depending less and less upon the assistance of the State. 


And now let me say in conclusion a few words on what I may 
Avoid con- °®N duties to yourselves. It is a duty you ewe to 
tentment in yourselves as well as a du,ty you owe to your Creator, 
learning. not to suffer to lie unimproved the talents commit¬ 

ted to your charge. Standing on the threshold of life, standing, 
let me remind you, still only on the threshold of knowledge, it 
isyourbouuden duty to neglect no opportunity of self-culture and 
self-improvement. Busy men you may and I hope will be, but 
intervals of business there will be which you can turn to good 
account, and even your ordinary occupations may if rightly under¬ 
stood, be a discipline both to the mind and to the heart. Never 
then be coutented with past acquisitions. 

Strive day by day to add to your store of knowledge, and to 
enlighten and quicken ^our moral sense; cultivate 
*° a spirit of truthfulness, cultivate, aye, and with 
the greatest care, for i£is a tender plant, cultivate 
a nice sense of honour : beware of everything that is mean, beware 
of aught that may impair your self-respect. As you travel along 
the road of life, the University which now bids you a hearty fare¬ 
well will anxiously watch your progress; to me personally who 
have been so intimately connected with many of you, your future 
career will be a source of the deepest solicitude. We hope then, 
as I said before, that you will quit yourselves like men in the 
great battle of the world, advancing from strength to strength, 
not presumptuously indeed, but in a proper spirit of self-reliance. 
Farewell—and in connection with what I have just been saying 
about your duties to yourselves, take with you as farewell words 
these noble lines of England’s noblest poet: 


Be true 
youi-self. 


To thine own self be true, 

And it most follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst r.ot then be false to any man. 
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NINTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Hon. Sir Adah Bittleston.) 

Gentlemen,—Graduates of the University of Madras, I crave 
your attention for a few minutes, whilst, in accordance with the 
rule and practice of this University, and in obedience to the 
request of the Chancellor, I exhort you to conduct yourselves 
suitably to the position which you have now attained. 

That is a position of which you may be justly proud. It is by 
no slight amount of industry and ability that this distinction can 
be achieved; it entitles you to, and, I believe, secures for you, a 
high place in the estimation of all your fellow-citizens of every 
rank and race; and it places you on a high vantage ground for 
the accomplishment of still greater things. 

I would that I could expect, by any words of mine, to make 
you duly sensible of the responsibility which this position brings 
with it; for the University (I am persuaded) attaches some 
importance to this part of the day’s proceedings. She by no 
means desires it to be regarded as a mere matter of form. 

This University, gentlemen, has not, under existing circum¬ 
stances, the means of exercising any of that domes- 
twMQ Indian(rnd tic discipline which is a valuable feature of the 
English Oniverei- Collegiate system in some other Universities, nor 
tics ' can she give to her students that kind of moral 

training which results from tho free social intercourse of a large 
body of educated youths, living together as one community, and 
not only prosecuting common studies and striving after common 
objects of ambition, but sharing also in common recreations and 
amusements. 

Bnt not the less is theUniversity of Madras anxious about the 
future character and conduct of her sons. She 
reputation*of does not confer her degrees upon them without 
tho University first taking from them a solemn promise by their 
depends. future lives to justifiy her choice; and year by 

year, as she sends forth new men with her marks of honour into 
the world, she requires the same exhortation to be addressed to 
them, she requires them to be told what it is she expects of them, 
and what is the standard at which she desires them to aim. Bear 
in mind, then, gentlemen, I beg of you, that the reputation, nay, 
the life of your University, depends upon you and upon those 
who stand in the like relation to her with you. Unless she can 
point, yeair after year, to an increasing roll of distinguished names, 
the names of men who, by a career of honourable usefulness, have 
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proved or are proving themselves benefactors of their country, 
she fails in her mission. The tree can only be judged by its fruits, 
and the University must be judged by the character and conduct 
of her sons. In vain she assumes to raise the standard of edu¬ 
cation to a high level; in vain she strives to promote sound learn¬ 
ing and to cultivate the growth of public and private virtue, if 
her graduates do not stand forth conspicuous amongst their 
fellow-countrymen both for learning and for virtue, living epistles 
read and known of all mon, wherein the good effects of their 
early training are written in most legible characters. 

As to yourselves, gentlemen, you have now reached a criti¬ 
cal period of life, a critical point in your career. You are now 
exposed to some temptations which will probably never again 
attack you with so much force as now, and against which we call 
upon you to struggle with all your might. Perhaps the worst 
and strongest of these is the temptation to rest from your 
labours, satisfied with what you have already done. 

It is often said that these educational honours are sought 
The object of ,j y 11,0 youth of this country not for the honour of 
►eeking educa- them, nor from any love of learning, but for the 
tlon - sake of the appointments and the rupees which 

are supposed to follow pretty fast and with tolerable certainty 
upon the acquisition of a degree; in fact, that the love of money 
is the moving cause which stimulates the intellectual activity of 
Hindu youth. Many hard things are said about tho love of 
monoy; aud when it is a form of mere selfishness, nothing too 
hard can he said of it, for all mere selfishness is very hateful; 
hut the desire of wealth, if not too eage* may be rendered blame¬ 
less or laudable by the motives from winch, and the purposes for 
which wealth is sought; and so, as to Pie desire for employment, 
whether in the service of the Government or in any other honour¬ 
able and useful career, far he it from mo to condemn it as a 
motive of exertion. 

But, of course, gentlemen, it would he lamentable indeed, 

Acquire ft taste a vei 7 latae aucl lm P oteut conclusion of all the 
for learning. exertions made on your behalf, if the ambition and 
the patriotism of the native youth of this country 
should end at this point, and should be limited to such objects as 
the possession of subordinate appointments in tho service of 
Government; for then the University would have practically 
dwindled into an Institution for providing clerks for Government 
offices. Gentlemen, the University looks to its graduates to refute 
this aspersion by their conduct. We trust to them to show that 
they have acquired at least such a taste for learning that the 
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farther pursuit of it is no irksome task, but has become to them 
one of the chief pleasures of life. The busiest man can find 
some leisure for congenial studies, and even old age delights in 
“ a renewal of acquaintance with the favorite studies and favorite 
authors of youth.” How many illustrations of the truth of this 
might be quoted from the lives of English Statesmen. Take one 
of the latest examples. 

Look at Lord Derby, the Chancellor of the University of 
L rd Derb Oxford, who for more than quarter of a century has 
or eioy, ^ a q ieil an active part sometimes in the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs, always in the busy turmoil of political life, 
yet has always found leisure to cultivate the classical studies of 
his youth, and has in his old age given to the world an admirable 
translation of tho Iliad, in the preface to which he assures us 
that the task has been his most delightful recreation. These, 
gentlemen, are the examples which we desire to hold up to our 
graduates for imitation. How great a triumph it would be for 
one of you, even though it were the work of a life, to produce a 
commendable translation in your mother-tongue of any one of 
our great English classics. How signal would be the benefit 
conferred upon your country. How proud would this University 
be of your achievement! 

But, on the other hand, gentlemen, this one thing is certain, 
that you cannot stand still where you are. If you 
don Jonrstudios' abandon your studies now, you will assuredly this 
time next year be less worthy of your degrees than 
you are uow; and, the following year, less worthy still ; and, in 
a few years, probably imt worthy of those degrees at all. The 
very title you have now’won may suffice to suggest to you that 
this is but a step in your'eareer, and that unless you are content 
to retrograde you must be prepared to make the necessary effort 
to ensure further progress. Do you remember that Bacon, iu his 
Advancement of Learning,points out this continual effort 
at self-improvement as constituting the essential difference 
between the learned and the unlearned man ? He says that 
“ Learning disposeth the constitution of the mind not bo be fixed 
or settled in the defects thereof, but still to be capable and 
susceptible of growth and reformation. For the unlearned man 
knows not what it is to descend into himself or to call himself 
to account; nor the pleasure of that suavissima vita indies sent ire 
se fieri meliorcm. The good parts he hath, he will learu to show 
to the full and use them dexterously, but not much to increase 
them: the faults he hath, ho will learn how to hide and colour 
them, but not much to amend them; like an ill-mower that mows 
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on still and never wliets his scythe. Whereas with the learned man 
it fares otherwise, that he doth ever intermix the correction and 
amendment of his mind with tliq use and employment thereof.” 

Our words, then, to you, gentleman, are “Onward and 
Upward;” and permit me to remind you that immediately in front 
of yon there is a height which has never yet been reached, a prize 
never yet wop by any of your countrymen in this Presidency, 
the degree of M.A. 

I pause here for a moment to name, with the respect which 
Liberality of * s due to kis exalted rank and still more to his 
tbe First Prince enlightened liberality, one of the Fellows of this 
Of Trwancore. University, His Highness the First Prince of Tra- 
vancore, whose public spirit and love of learning have led him 
to hold out to you au additional inducement to advance to that 
degree, and whose presence here this day we hail with sincere 
gratification. 

But whilst we urge you to further progress, be on your 
Be modest g uai 'd, gentlemen, also, I pray you, against another 
o mo os. temptation to which at your age, and surrounded 
by admiring friends, you are now more than usually exposed, 
the temptation to think of yoursolves moro highly than you 
ought to think. Be not boastful nor too proud, of your own 
doings; bear your success with modesty, which is ever the com¬ 
panion of real merit, and avoid all appearance of arrogance 
and self-conceit, which are both offensive to others and injurious 
to yourselves—serious obstacles in the way of usefulness and 
self-improvemont. To this end it is .only necessary that you 
should “descend into yourselves’' as Bacon has it, and call 
yourselves to an account by comparing, the little you know' with 
the more which others know, and the much more which remains 
to be known. Depend upon it, you will find cause enough for 
modesty, as well as for continued and strenuous ajiplication. 

But, now, gentlemen, a few words as to your duty towards 
others. You aro well aware that, in the matter of 
a. Teaobcn'“ °* national education, it is still very early dawn with 
us in this country. The sun has hardly begun to 
gild the hill tops, but we desire to see its light and warmth shed 
into the lowest valleys; and in no way can you so well show how 
highly and justly you appreciate the real value of the education 
which you have received (for the value does depend upon the use 
you make of it), as by endeavouring to extend as far as you can 
the like advantages to others. This you may do by devoting 
yourBelves directly to the work of teaching as the business of your 
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lives; you may find more lucrative, you can find no nobler em¬ 
ployment ; and in the interests of education it is much to be hoped 
that ere long the inducements to enter upon that career will be 
greater than they aj'e at present, that the labours of the school¬ 
master will be more highly rewarded, and that both in public 
and private more heed will be given to the injunction of the poet— 
“ Hospact, as is bat rational and just. 

The man deemed worthy ot 60 dear a trust.” 

But, gentlemen, there are other ways also in which the 
Wage war University looks to you for aid in the work to which 
against igno- she is committed. By the excellence of your own 
ranee and vice, lives you may be the teachers of your countrymen; 
and not only in the circle of your own families, hut wherever your 
influence extends, you are called upon to maintain, by your words, 
as well as by your deeds, an uncompromising warfare against igno¬ 
rance and vice, in whatever shape they may present themselves; 
you are bound to use the weapons, with which education has armed 
yon honestly and consistently for the uprooting of prejudice and 
the correction of error, wherever and whenever you may encounter 
them. This is a great responsibility, but it is one from which you 
cannot escape. Your position as graduates of this University 
will give weight and influence to your opinions, whether you 
desire it or not; and it behoves you, therefore, to take care that 
your own opinions upon all the many questions of social and 
national importance, which must come under your consideration, 
are formed with a due sense of the responsibility attaching to 
those who are guides and leaders of their fellow-men; but if you 
do act under this sense of responsibility, if you are ever ready to 
listen to the voice of restSon, if you never shut out any light 
which you can get, if you resort to all the means within your 
reach for the solution of dny difficulties which occur to you, and 
if you give the whole mind anxiously and unreservedly to the 
ascertainment of truth, you may justly hope to arrive at sound 
conclusions, and feel a reasonable confidence that your influence 
upon your fellow-countrymen will he honourable to you, and 
beneficial to them. 

There is, no doubt, in native society and amongst the masses 
of the native population, an undercurrent of feel- 
PreB 3 ^ e ^ ative ings and opinions about which we know little or 
nothing. Partially, and but partially, these feelings 
and opinions find expression through the medium of the Native 
Press, and thus occasionally they come to light. But the glimpses 
thus obtained are very far from satisfactory either as to the 
course or parity of the stream, which, nevertheless, is thus 
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carrying health or disease, life or death, into the very heart-of the 
population. Here, then, gentlemen, I think is a field in which 
you, and such as you, may do good and laudable service. Your 
influence can extend where ours cannot reach, and you may know 
of evils of which wo are ignorant. Gentlemen, I would say in 
particular that it belongs to you and those educated like you to 
raise the character of the ^Native Press, to render it a certain 
instrument of good instead of a too probable instrument of evil. 


But it is time that I should say a few words specially to the 
Bachelors of: Law. 1 infer from the degree which 
^Principle.that y 0U havo chosen that your intention is to devote 
act upon. S,0U yourselves to the law as a profession, and that you 
desii'e to serve your country either as Advocates 
or as Judges. It would ill-become me, gentlemen, to say 
anything iii disparagement of that choice. It is a profession 
which holds out to you many substantial rewards; hut be 
assured, it yields its prizes only to those who fairly win them by 
industry, ability, and integrity. It was a great satisfaction to 
the Judges of the High Court when they found themselves at 
liberty to admit the Bachelors of Law of this University to prac¬ 
tice generally in that < 'ourt, requiring them only first to devote 
a short time to the task of making themselves familiar with its 
practice and procedure; and though this has ngt- hitherto been 
done at the other Presidencies, wo trust to the good conduct of 
the Vakeels whom we have already admitted, and the Advocates 
and Vakeels who may hereafter be admitted, to justify the step. 
Gentlemen, in the practice of this profession you must neither 
forget your duty to your clients, nor your duty to yourselves. 
The one demands of you that you should give to your client the 
full benefit of your knowledge, experience, and judgment, sparing 
no pains to render these as perfect ah yon can; the other 
demands of you, that you should never, even from zeal for your 
client, still less from any motive of self-interest, stoop to any 
dishonourable or unworthy practice. As to zeal for the client, 
I am afraid that it is not generally in this country a very 
strong feeling; and it would not, I think, often he sufficient 
in itself to tempt the practitioner far astray from the right 
path, as it has sometimes done elsewhere; but, alas ! the baser 
motive of self-interest is strong enough everywhere; aud in 
this country litigation is generally so interwoven with fraud 
and falsehood, that you will need to be ever on your guard 
against involving yourselves in any complicity with the mis¬ 
deeds of your olients. There are, I believe, soino persons who 
can hardly persuade themselves that the profession of advo- 
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cacy can ever be consistent with personal honour; but this 
opinion is probably influenced mainly by a mistaken notion of 
what the Advocate’s duty is, or by the recollection of some par¬ 
ticular instance or instances, rare and exceptional, in which the 
individual Advocate has forgotten his duty and abused his 
privilege. So easy is it, gentlemen, for a very small number of 
evil-doers to bring discredit on any brotherhood to which they 
belong! But I am convinced that it is enough to appeal to the 
character of the English Bar as a body, in refutation of the 
opinion to which I have referred. There is no doubt what the 
view is which that body now entertains of the Advocate’s duty. 
On a recent occasion it was exhibited in a very marked manner. 
The English Bar were entertaining an illustrious French Advo¬ 
cate, M. Berryer, and in the ancient hall of the Middle Temple 
there was a very largo assembly of English Advocates and 
Judges to do honour to their guest. Amongst those present was 
one venerable in age and laden with honours, who had presided 
over the deliberations of the House of Lords and sat in the chief 
seat of Justice, and who, in the midst of a life of marvellous 
activity, both in Parliament and at the Bar, had found time for 
voluminous authorship in many departments of learning; but on 
this (as he had on other occasions) he gave expression to a 
sentiment which met with no response from that, great meeting. 
Nob even the admiration and respect felt for Lord Brougham 
could extract any token of assent to his opinion, when ho said 
that the first great quality of an Advocate was “ to reckon 
everything subordinate to the interests of his client.” 

But whon the present Lord Chief Justice of England rose 
shortly afterwards, and in terms of eloquent indignation repu¬ 
diated the notion that tliS Advocate was under an obligation to 
sacrifice everything to the interests of his client, the hall rang 
with cheers; and 1 cannot do better than read to you the words 
which met with such cordial assent:—“Much as I admire (he 
said) the great abilities of M. Berryer, to my mind his crowning 
virtue, as it ought to be that of every Advocate, is, that he has 
throughout his career conducted liis cases with untarnished 
honour. The arms which an Advocate wields ho ought to use 
as a warrior, not as an assassin. He ought to uphold the 
interests of his clients per fas, but not 'per nefas. He ought to 
know how to reconcile the interests of his client with the eternal 
interests of truth and justice.” Act, gentlemen, upon these, 
principles. Remember that your vocation is to aid in the 
administration of justice, and equally whether you are Advocates 
or Judges, let ycfiir motto be “ Fiat Justitia.” 
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I have already detained you too long, but perhaps I may be 
excused on this occasion, the last on which our present Chan¬ 
cellor will preside over our meetings, for stepping aside from 
the direct path of this exhortation, to say that we bid him fare¬ 
well with great regret, and with a grateful sense of the active 
and liberal interest which he has manifested in the cause of 
education during the period of his Governorship. There is, I am 
persuaded, no man bore who will join more heartily than he, in 
the wish with which I now conclude- May yours be that 
suavissima vita which consists mainly in the consciousness of 
daily growing better; and may the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe so guide and prosper all our efforts that the plants 
of learning and oE virtue which we plant may strike deep into 
the soil and become healthy and vigorous trees; stretching 
forth their branches in all directions over the length and breadth 
of the land, and yielding abundantly all manner of wholesome 
and pleasant fruit to a nation continually increasing- in pros¬ 
perity, and happiness, and wisdom. 


ELEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable A. J. Arbothnot.) 

Gentlemen,—This is not the first occasion on which it has 
been my duty and my privilege to address the successful can¬ 
didates for degrees at the annual Convocation of tho University 
of Madras. Ten years ago, when this University was yet in its 
infancy, when its permanence was yet^uncertain, and its success 
was a matter of speculation and of doubt, it devolved upon me, 
by the direction of our first Chancelibr, to deliver the first ad¬ 
dress to the first graduates, to congratulate them on the honour¬ 
able termination of their academic course, and to exhort them to 
conduct themselves worthily of the degrees which had been con¬ 
ferred upon them. At the period to which I refer, little more than 
eleven months had elapsed since the first outbreak 
of the Mutiny! * the great mutiny. Delhi had fallen, and Lucknow 
had been relieved ; but the flames of rebellion were 
still unquenched. Central India was still overrun by Tantia 
Topee’s levies. Rohilcund was still in revolt. The Talookdars 
of Oudh were still unsubdued. And in our own Presidency, 
although we had been mercifully spared from the horrors to 
which our brethren in Northern India had been exposed, there 
was in the minds of many a not unnatural feeling that the time 
was scarcely suited to educational experiments, that there were 
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other more pressing necessities for which the revenues of the 
State ought to be reserved, and that it was not improbable that 
the comprehensive measures for the extension and advancement 
of public instruction, which had been sanctioned only four years 
before, would have to be materially curtailed, if not altogether 
abandoned. 


The great 
Charter of 
Native edu¬ 
cation. 


And not only in this country but in England hnd doubts 
begun to be felt and controversies to revive in 
regard to the educational policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of British India. Before the mutiny broke 
out, that polioy was considered to have been 
settled upon just and liberal principles, in what.happily con¬ 
tinues to be the Great Charter of native education, the Educa¬ 
tional Despatch of 1854; but at the time of which I speak there 
was scarcely a topic of importance adverted to in that despatch, 
which was not treated as an open question; hardly a principle 
enforced in it which was not contested by one party or another. 
That despatch had laid down that considerable extension should 
be given to the educational operations of the Government in all 
branches, and especially to the dissemination of useful and 
practical knowledge among the lower classes. At the very time 
at which the first Convocation of the University was being 
held, the policy of such au educational extension was being 
questioned in an official and authoritative document, emanating 
from one of tho leading members of the British Government, who 
at that time held the office of President of the Board of Control. 
The despatch of 1854 had laid great stress on the grant-in- 
aid system, as being tbe flaosteconomical, and, in many respects, 
the most effectual means of extending education, and at the same 
time placing it upon a so*und basis. The policy of the grant- 
in-aid system, and especially its application to schools establish¬ 
ed by Christian Missionaries, which if not expressly provided for, 
was clearly contemplated in the despatch, was being denounced 
by the same Minister and by others who shared in his views, 
and it was shortly afterwards officially notified that the system 
was under the consideration of the Home Government. The 
despatch had declared that it was neither the aim nor desire 
of the British Government to “ substitute English for the ver¬ 
nacular dialects of the country,” and that “ any acquaintance 
with improved European knowledge” could only be conyeyed 
to the great mass of the people “ through one or other of the ver¬ 
nacular languages.” Throughout that year, 1858, it was argued, 
not indeed officially, but in quarters scarcely less influential ; in 
public journals- whichere now have largely influenced official 
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men and official measures, that the substitution of the English 
language for the vernacular languages of India was not the 
impossibility which it had been hitherto considered, that the 
adoption of the former as the language of official business was 
both practicable and desirable, and that with reference to the 
desire for English instruction which existed in many parts of 
the country, the policy of communicating all elementary instruc¬ 
tion through the medium of the vernacular languages was a 
mistaken policy. 


Moreover, it was already known that the Government of 
India would shortly be transferred from the control 
diaCompauy 0 " t ' 10 ^ reafc Company, which had administered it 
for a century, to the direct control of the Crown. 
The Court of Directors which had sanctioned, and in whose name 
had been issued the Education Despatch of 1854, that once power¬ 
ful body under which some of the foremost statesmen of tho 
British nation had been willing to serve, which had censured 
Wellesley and recalled Ellen borough, which had honored Malcolm 
aud Munro, and to the great loss of this our Presidency had passed 
over the high-minded and heroic Metcalfe*, that Court which had 
liumbored among its servants, Civil and Military, some of the 
ablest public officers which any service had produced, was about to 
be deprived of its powers; that system of Government which in 
tho unexaggerated language of its distinguished advocates had 
been “not only one of the purest in intention, but one of the most 
beneficent in act ever known among mankind,” which had 
planted the germs and had laid the foundations of nearly all the 
improvements since carried out in India, was on the eve of being 
abolished. It was under these circumstances that the University 
of Madras held its first Convocation f<sr conferring degrees, and, 
as might be expected, the character of the ceremonial was in keep¬ 
ing with the feelings of doubt and incertitude which prevailed. 


It was not in the spacious hall in which we are now assem- 
Some of the ^led, surrounded by the portraits of some of the 
moat consyicu- most conspicuous of India’s worthies; of Clive, 
ous of India’s the founder of the Empire; of the great Duke 
and his illustrious brother; of Munro, the soldier- 
statesman, whose fame is imperishably connected with the 
Presidency in which he faithfully served and wisely ruled, and 
whosq, minute on native education is the earliest State paper 
on this subject in the archives of the Madras Government; of 
the eminent Judge aud Jurist, Sir Thomas Strange; of Bentinck 
who, with the aid of his talented colleague, determined the much- 
vexed question whether the educational funds, then sufficient 
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only for the instruction of the upper classes, should be devoted to 
teaching European literature and science, or should be reserved 
exclusively for Oriental learning ; of our first Chancellor, Lord 
Harris, whose government is entitled to the credit of having 
inaugurated nearly all those measures for the moral and material 
improvement of this Presidency which are now in progress; 
(Gentlemen, if this Convocation had been held a few months 
later, it would have been in my power to draw your attention to 
another portrait, which will soon adorn these walls, the portrait 
of one who will long be held in affectionate remembrance in 
Madras; the lamented William Morehoad, the second Vice- 
Chancellor of this University); it was not, I repeat, in this spa¬ 
cious hall, surrounded by the historical associations which these 
pictures recall to our minds, that we assembled for our first Con¬ 
vocation. We met on that occasion in a small and unpretending 
building, ill-adapted and inconveuient for an important public 
gathering. The ceremonial, if such it may be called, was of the 
most informal and unimpressive description. The attendance 
was scanty. The interest in the proceedings was confined to n, 
few. 

During tho ten years which have since elapsed, a great 
Progress made change has taken place. Most of the questions 
betwoon 18 SS which were then so eagerly discussed have been 
and 1868 . long s j nce settled; each one of the benevolent 
measures sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 1854 has 
been more or less vigorously carried out. The University is 
no longer an experiment. It is an accomplished and admitted 
success. Its influence % annually attested by the increasing 
number of under-graduates, and by tho marked improvement 
which is taking place in the standard of school instruction 
throughout the Presidency;—an improvement which is not. con¬ 
fined to the Government schools, bat which is to bo found in an 
equally marked degree in the numerous indopendent institutions 
which have grown up and thriven of late years under the foster¬ 
ing influence of tho grant-in-aid system and of the valuable 
system of examinations which this University has supplied. I 
find that in the first year of the University’s existence the num¬ 
ber of candidates who passed the Matriculation Examination 
(and in that year two examinations were held) was 44, of whom 
all but 14 came from Government sohools. For some years after- 
wards the numbers diminished instead of increasing; the fact, I 
believe, having been that many of the candidates who presented 
thomselves at the first two examinations were; persons who 
had completed their,school studies some time previously. It was 
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not nntil 1862 that there were decided and unmistakable symp¬ 
toms of progress. In that year the number of students who passed 
the Matriculation Examination rose to 82, of whom 88 came from 
independent schools; and since that time there has been a con¬ 
tinuous advance up to and including the present year, when the 
number of successful candidates has reached 388, of whom no 
less than 209 have been educated in other schools, either entirely 
independent of, or only partially supported by, the State. 

The results of the First Examination in Arts, an exami¬ 
nation which was introduced onty five years ago, must be re¬ 
garded as not less satisfactory, if due allowance be made for the 
higher standard which is demanded, the number of successful can¬ 
didates having risen from 23 in 1864 to 117 in the present year. 

One very satisfactory feature in these examinations is that 
nearly every distinct in the Presidency is represented in them. 
Districts in which not very long since English education was 
almost unknown, now send up year after year successful can¬ 
didates for Matriculation and for the First Examination in Arts. 
At Combaconum and Tanjore, at Calicut and Trevandrum, at 
Madura and Tinnevellv, at Bellary and Vizagaptam, at Masuli- 
patam and Rajahrnundry, at Nellore and Chittoor, at Salem 
and Cuddalore, at Tricliinopoly and Negapatam, at Mangalore 
and Cannanore, at all these places well instructed youths annu¬ 
ally come forward to pass examinations which a few years ago 
would not have been attempted by a dozen students in the Pre¬ 
sidency town. 

The results of the examinations fcf degrees have not hither- 
The two Got- keen 80 marked. Up to this time the degrees 
eminent Ool- in Arts have been almost entirely monopolized by 
leges. the Presidency College; but the Provincial College 

at Combaconum bids fair to become a formidable rival at no 
very distant date, and if we may judge from the large number 
of Presidency College graduates who have received the ground¬ 
work of their education in the College on the banks of the 
Cauvery, it will need all the efforts of the older institution to 
maintain her position in the examination list. The admirable 
school at Madras under the management of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission, those maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society at Masulipatam and by the Gospel Society at Tanjore, 
and the High School supported at Trevandrum by the enlight¬ 
ened Rajah of Travancore, all give promise of carrying away in 
future their fair share of the honors which hitherto have been 
almost exclusively enjoyed by the Government College. 
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Gentlemen, when we consider these facts, and when we 
The Present ’ ^ack the educational condition of this Pre- 
and the Past. sidency within the memory of not a few of those 
who are now assembled in this hall ; when we call 
to mind the acrimonious controversies which so long obstructed 
progress, and the party spirit which existed ; when we remember 
the difficulties and discouragements under which my friend and 
colleague in this Senate, our present Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, sent forth year after year those batches of High School 
proficients who were the first fruits of his modest but most useful 
labours, and were the pioneers of Western civilization among their 
countrymen; when we compare the spirit of generous rivalry 
and co-operation which now animates the various sections of edu¬ 
cationists, with the atmosphere of contest and controversy under 
which the earlier educational efforts of this Presidency were put 
forth, it is impossible not to be struck by the contrast which the 
present offers to the past, not to be impressed by the wisdom of 
the policy laid down in that memorable despatoh to which I have 
more than once alluded. 

But here, gentlemen, I must guard against its being sup¬ 
posed, that while I thus draw attention to the com- 
educaSon. paratively satisfactory results of the educational 
policy adopted by the Government of India of late 
years, we who have been engaged in the duty of carrying out that 
policy, are not painfully sensible that still greater results might 
reasonably have been looked for; that at all events in some 
branches of our educational administration more ought to have 
been effected; and that what has been done is insignificant in 
comparison with that whrcli remains to be accomplished. In the 
matter of the elementary education of the masses, we have done 
little more than turn the first sods. The great lines of progress 
in this department of national education have still to be construct¬ 
ed. It has yet to he settled what machinery shall he finally 
adopted; whether the measures now in progress for the improve¬ 
ment of the indigenous schools with which the country abounds, 
will in the long run prove effectual, or whether for our village 
schools, as for our local roads, we shall be compelled, here, as 
elsewhere, to resort to a local cess. These are questions which 
demand the anxious consideration of all who are interested in the 
progress of the nation, and not least of those who, like yourselves, 
having been taught to value sound learning, are bound to do 
what you can to disseminate its treasures, even though it be in 
a rudimentary form, among your less favoured countrymen. 

And now, gentlemen, it behoves me, without any longer 
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dwelling on the reflections which have been suggested by a 
retrospect of the past history of education in Madras, to address 
to you those words of congratulation and of counsel which the 
University has commissioned me to speak. Gentlemen, the 
{Senate bids me to welcome you on your admission as members 
of an honorable body, to offer to you their congratulations on 
the completion so far of your academic course, and in the words 
of the Bye-law, in obedience to which this address is delivered, 
“ to exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position 
to which, by the degrees severally conferred upon you, you 
have attained.” 


It has been more than once pointed out that the examina¬ 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in an Indian University 
corresponds rather with tho Honor Examinations, than with the 
mere Pass Examinations, of the great English Universities. It 
is considered that a place in the first class in the examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in this University is fully equal 
in respect to the attainments which it represents to a second 
class in Honors either at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Rama Rau Swaminatha Suba Rau, to this honorable posi¬ 
tion you have attained, and on behalf of the Senate I heartily- 
congratulate you on your success. 

I do not know whether any of you intend to compete for 
tho still higher distinction which the University holds out in the 
degree of Master of Arts. You are probably aware that some of 
your fellow-students at Calcutta have already attained this 
honor, and I trust that this University will be in a position to 
enrol Masters of Arts among her graduates at no very distant 
date. But whatever may bo your intentions on this point, the 
course of study which you have gone through has been sufficient 
to develop and strengthen your intellectual faculties, and has 
enabled you to pursue without further aid from teachers that 
system of self-education which it behoves every man to carry on, 
so far as circumstances may admit, throughout the whole period 
of life. It has rendered you more or less qualified to hnter upon 
the study of any branch of Natural Philosophy or of Physical 
Science to which your tastes may lead you, and it has unsealed 
to you the copious, the inexhaustible stores of a literature, which 
in its variety, in its extent, and in its intrinsic value, surpasses 
all the literatures of the civilized world. It has, I would fain 
... , . hope, reached your hearts as well as your minds, 

antyf '’ enSC ° and has filled you with that love of truth, with 
that high sense of duty, for the absence of which 
no amount of mental cultivation can make amends. But every 
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position has its responsibilities as well as its advantages, and 
the greater the advantages, so roach the more weighty are the 
obligations which they entail. It is for you to be the inter¬ 
preters to your countrymen of the principles and of the knowledge 
which you have acquired in the course of your academical 
studies, of the training, moral and intellectual, which you have 
received; to prove by your conduct in the affairs of every-day 
life, whether your lot bo cast in the Court or in the Cutchery, 
in the mart or on the farm, that tho studies to which you have 
devoted yourselves have had an ennobling and purifying influ¬ 
ence upon your characters, that they have taught you to love 
truth and honor, to eschew all that is mean and selfish, and to 
be guided in all the actions of your lives by a prevailing and 
constraining sense of duty. 

It is sometimes said that a wide separation has taken place 
between that comparatively small section of the 
veniMnlorHtor- nat ' ve community who have been educated through 
Iture ar ‘ r ’ the medium of the English language aud the 
masses of their countrymen, that the former have 
become denationalized, and that they do not form that link, 
which it was hoped they would have constituted, between the 
European Governors of the country aud the great mass jjf tho 
population. Whether this be the case or not at the present time, 
it is clear that it must be so eventually, if the learning of tho 
West shall continue to be confined to those who are able to 
acquire it through the medium of what must ever be an unknown 
tongue to the millions in this land. Surely, therefore, it is tho 
bounden duty of every man who is interested in native progress, 
to do what in him lies in Stimulating the diffusion of sound learn¬ 
ing through the medium «f the vernacular languages, and in 
helping forward the creation of a pure vernacular literature. 
In this latter object the University has a right to look for active 
co-operation from her graduates; for if such a vernacular litera¬ 
ture as this country needs, is ever to be formed, it must be the 
work of men who, like yourselves, combine solid attainments in 
English literature and science with a thorough knowledge of the 
languages of India. 

There is another sphere of duty for which the University 
of Madras desires to enlist the services of her 
a Jchoobi'i.aun' 1 ' graduates, and upon which she hopes that some 
of yon, who have this da.y been enrolled as her 
members, will not be unwilling to enter. I refer to tlie pro¬ 
fession of a schoolmaster. It is clear that if the elementary 
instruction of the great body of the people of this laud is to 
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be carried out to tlie extent which her well-wishers desire, it 
must be altogether by means of native agency, and that even 
in the higher branches of education native agency must be 
largely and increasingly employed. At the present time, the 
Senate of this University have under their consideration an 
important proposition of which the practical effect would be to 
substitute Sanscrit for the vernacular languages in the higher 
examination in the Faculty of Arts; a proposition which I 
believe might be adopted without in any way hindering the’ 
acquisition of that knowledge of the vernacular languages which 
every educated Hindoo ought to possess : provided only,—and 
this I hold to be an essential proviso, that we had the means of 
so conducting our examinations in the languages which we retain 
in our curriculum, as to render them practical tests, not only of 
the candidate’s knowledge of the language to which the exami¬ 
nation more particularly relates, but of his power of explaining 
himself with elegance and precision in his mother-tongue. I 
never read the examination papers which are printed annually in 
our University Calendar without being struck by the complete 
exclusion of the vernaculars from the papers of questions on the 
English and Latin languages. In all these papers, and even in 
those which specially relate to the native languages, English is 
treated- as if it were the mother-tongue of all the candidates. 
This, of course, arises from the fact that for the most part both 
teachers and examiners aro Englishmen, most of them professing 
either no knowledge, or, at the best, a very imperfect knowledge 
of the languages of India. All this must be changed if the 
vernacular languages are no longer to be made special subjects 
of examination, and both in teaching and in examining native 
agency must be much more largely employed. 

Gentlemen, I am aware that the profession of a teacher is 

generally regarded as deficient in many of the attractions which 
are to be found in other walks in life. The position is usually 
considered to be less influential than those which may be attained 
in other professions. Asa general rule, the emoluments are smaller, 
and the work, if it be done effectually, involves no slight amount 
of mental and'physical labour. But the picture has its bright- 
side as well. In no profession is a talented and conscientious 
man enabled to exercise a greater amount of real influence for 
good. In few does he see more speedily or more tangibly the 
results of his labours. And in the duties themselves, especially 
in the higher branches of the profession, there is surely much 
that must afford a constant interest and gratification to a 
cultivated mind,—much that is perfectly consistent with the 
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development of those qualities which go to constitute human 
greatness. If I were called upon to name the great- 
m ml‘ e o? Ca 'the est ' man wto ^ as li ve< I and died in this nineteenth 
XIXth Ceiitory. century, I should select, not a great Statesman, not 
a great Orator, not a great General, not a great 
Lawyer, not a great Poet; not Pitt, not Canning, not Welling¬ 
ton, not Peel, not Wordsworth, not Metcalfe, not even our own 
Munro, though in him were embodied more than in most of those 
I have named, the true elements of greatness;—I should select 
none of these—my choice would fall on one who labored Ion® 
and nobly in the profession which I am now urging upon your 
attention, on one who in*the piety and purity of his life, in the 
earnestness and simplicity of his character, in the largeness 
and liberality of liis views, in the solidity of his learning,"in his 
reverence for all that was great and good, in his abhorrence of 
all that was mean and petty, combined iu himself more of the 
real characteristics of greatness than are to be found in any 
other man of his time. I pray that among the graduates of this 
University there may yet be some who will strive to follow the 
example of him, with whose name I close this address, the great 
and good Dr. Arnold. _ 

TWELFTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Lord Napier, K.T.) 

Gentlemen,—If I hadthe honor to address an assembly of this 
The English Uni- character hi England, there is no doubt that a 
versities, their an- large portion of my remarks would have a votro- 
tional° ri fowth dna ’ s P ect ‘ ve turn. The audience would be, like 
you, an Audience of youth and hope, but the 
place would be a place of a£e and memory. The thoughts of my 
hearers might naturally be pointed not only to the recent years of 
sport and study, of companionship and rivalry, of meditation, of 
aspiration, of trials surmounted, and of triumphs won ; but the 
imagination would be directed far beyond the limits of personal 
recollection and individual life to the long tradition of a time- 
hallowed institution. First,the ancient founders would be invoked, 
grave and pious figures of a vanished faith, then the early bene¬ 
factors, kings and men of fame in camp, or cloister, or court, or 
school, such forms as we find in painted chronicles or on alabas¬ 
ter tombs; then, as the darkness of the middle ages fades away, 
would be cited the authors of free thought, the revivers of classic 
taste, the legislators of knowledge, the parents of modern specu¬ 
lation, observation, and discovery. Then patriots, politicians, 
artists, prosecutors of useful science, of industrial inventions, of 
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the Dakhan, in about an hour and a quarter, luxurious]}' seated 
in fleet conveyances, with nothing to do by ourselves but to look 
out from the windows of.our convenient apartments, and admire 
in our ascent the sublimities of height added to height, and 
depth added to depth, and clothed with all the diversified vege¬ 
table drapery of the tropics. It is pleasing to remember the 
delight which Mr. Berkley took in the work of himself and his 
able associates as it advanced; and how eloquently and forcibly 
he descanted upon it in this hall before the Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tion, of which he was the president and ornament, and before the 
public of Bombay, 

With respect for the judicious liberality of the Chiefs of 
Junagadh and Nav&nagar, and with tender interest in the loss 
of the young but promising and brave officers Hebbert and 
LaTouche, who fell at the Tobar Hill, we must contemplate the 
endowment which their Highnesses have offered and we have 
accepted. 

I hope that the regulations, now duo, for the Gold Modal in 
Law, commemorative of the late Honourable Mr. Justice Forbes, 
one of the most accomplished members of our Civil Service, and 
the ingenious, inquisitive, and successful historian of Gujarat, 
who has done for that interesting and important province what 
Colonel Todd has done for Rajputaun, will soon be submitted to 
the Senate. 

Since I came into this room there has been put into my hands 
a gold medal denominated the Chancellor’s Medal, and presented 
to us by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. It is a very beautiful and 
massive medal, and reflects much credit on the Bombay Mint, 
where it was executed. I am sure it will be highly appreciated 
by the youth of this University, *sd I hope that when we meet 
here next year, the Chancellor himself will have it in his power 
to put into the hands of some successful student this token of his 
high regard for this University. 

To advert now to more general matters connected with our 
University: I would say that the list of our 
thrif3iSca- d FeHows represents every" class of the community, 
tions. European and Native, able to do it service, includ¬ 

ing, besides those appointed jure dignitatis, 
gentlemen of University culture and training; of intimate 
acquaintance with the Oriental languages, manners, and customs ; 
of legal, scientific, medical and engineering skill and experience; 
of special influence in large sections of the native community; 
of generous liberality to the University as an institution; "of 
qualification as examiners of our entrants and - candidates for 
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degrees; and of marked success in our own graduation, or of 
local academical distinction before this-University was formed. 
Now, when we have obtained such an extended constituency as 
tliat which we possess, the annual appointments to the Senate 
need not perhaps be so large as they have been for some years 
past. It is a great mistake 10 appoint to our Fellowship gentle¬ 
men, whether Natives or Europeans, for the mere enhancement 
of their social position in the community. 


Our bye-laws regulating our curriculum of study have been 
very carefully framed, aud should not bo interfered 
of sSSr hm w ' t, b° ut niuch deliberate consideration, and 

without being subjected to the test of experience. 
I think that for our Matriculation Examination the prescription 
of a course of reading in general history in one or other of 
our most approved authors (as Fraser-Tytler, Dr. Schmitz, 
Dr. Taylor, and Dr. White) would be better, because more 
comprehensive and generalized, than the prescription by the 
Syndicate of tho four select histories of Greece, Home, England, 
and India, now in use. To this general history I think we 
should add, under the heading of “ General Knowledge,” some 
elementary knowledge of the classification of animals, and of 
tho geological formations revealed in. the crust of tho earth. 
Dr. Oldham, the able and enterprising head of the Geological 
Survey of India, has justly complained to the Government of 
India of the want of even tho most rndimenfcal knowledge of 
natural history on the part of many who might otherwise find 
employment connected with that survey, profitable bofli to 
themselves and the State. Independently of the improvement 
of their observational powers, our young men, by such a study 
of the works of God as I jiow venture to recommend, would 
confer great advantages on their native land. We may bo 
assured that the mineral resources of India will not be fully 
discovered and brought to light tj^ll the sons of India themselves 
receive at least such an amount or elementary instruction as that 
at which I have just hinted. I may venture to say, from 
personal knowledge, that His Excellency tho Viceroy feels much 
interest in this matter, as he does in everything likely to call 
forth the natural resources of this great and marvellous country. 


After our next examinations no cognizance, according to 
Vernacular our present bye-laws, will be taken of tho vernacu- 


versus Classical 
languages. 


lar languages of India in connection with our 
higher examinations. In common with some of 
our best linguists and educationists, European and Native, 1 
personally regret this circumstance, though I cordially rejoice in 
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the signal success which has attended our introduction and 
extended use of the classical languages both of the West and of 
the East. Of these classical languages the best for style, and 
the simple, chaste, and appropriate expression of thought, are 
the Latin and Greek; the best for philological science and 
research is the Sanskrit; the best (as an ancient tongue) for 
elevation and sublimity, the Hebrew, with its cognates; and the 
best for richness, power and delicacy, and universality of appli¬ 
cation, the English, drawn from many sources. We deliberately 
include the English among the classical languages. Jacob 
Grimm has justly pronounced it one of the most noble ever used 
for human utterance. It contains wonderful and undying 
creations and compositions, such as those of our Shakespeare and 
Milton, which will be read and studied to the ends of the earth. 

I much regret that we have not yet included the 
language' 01 * 1111 t >ei ' s ’'‘ au “ n the list of our prescribed classical lan¬ 
guages. Tlio proposal to put it in this position 
was lost in the Senate only by a single vote; and it may be yet 
renewed with the prospect of success, as some who voted against 
it are prepared to withdraw from it their opposition. Let ad 
dubitants in this case listen to what Max Muller says of th<> 
Persian:—“As to Persian; this was long tho language of the 
most civilized and most advanced nation in Asia. In the first 
centuries of tho Islam, Persians were the teachers of Arabs, and 
among the early Arabic authors many names are found of 
Persian origin. Persian literature again was the only source 
whence, in the East, a taste fo>' tho more refined branches of 
poetry could be satisfied, whether through originals or by the 
medium of translations. In fact, Persian was for a long time 
the French of Asia, and it is still used there as the language of 
diplomatic correspondence. HerrcG many terms connected with 
literary subjects, or referring to other occupations of a society 
more advanced in civilization are of Persian, i.e., of Arian, origin.” 
To this it has to be addedfthat tho principal Muhammadan 
histories of India are in Persian; and that many Persian words 
are found in the Urdu, Kurdish, Turkish, and other Caucasian 
languages. It affords abundant scope for study, from the 
grand epic of Firdausi of the commencement of the eleventh 
century down to the latest authors of Ispahan and Teheran. 
It is through it that we have to arrive at the definite meaning 
of many Zend and Pehlvi words still but imperfectly understood. 

Of our professional studies, legal, medical, and engineering, 
Professional Aodifications founded on experience will doubt- 
Stndie*. less require from time to time to be made. A 
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new degree iu Law, that of Licentiate in Law, has been 
asked by some of our undergraduates. It will, I presume, be 
the duty of the Faculty of Law to advise us, in the first instance 
at least, as to the disposal of this application. I hope that the 
Faculty of Civil Engineering will receive important accessions 
by the introduction into it of the eminent professional gentle¬ 
men just nominated members of our Senate by His Excellency 
the Governor in Council. 


I would now, in conclusion, say a word on the progress of 
the higher education in Western India, during the 
Progrewt^oE forty-one years that I have been connected with 
tioa iuBomayl' this country. I may say that I witnessed its com¬ 
mencement, for when I arrived in this place there 
were only about eighty native boys learning the rudiments of 
English in the Native Education Society’s school patronized by 
Government, and about the same number in private seminaries 
in the town and island. I remember hearing the gallant, gener¬ 
ous, brave and learned soldier, and accomplished and successful 
political officer, Sir John Malcolm, encouraging the native gen¬ 
tlemen to persevere in tho work thus feebly begun, that there 
might be a constituency for the Elphinstono Professors, selected 
from home, when they might arrive. I remember welcoming to 
Bombay the first Elphinstone professor, Dr. John Harkness, who 
was among my own fellow-students and friends at the University 
of Edinburgh, as were Mr. Eisdalc, the first academical instruc¬ 
tor in English and the Wester^ sciences in Puna, and Dr. More- 
head, the first Principal of our Grant Medical College. At his 
first lecture, which was an excellent one, Dr. Harkness had 
present, with others, only some half dozen of students, a couple 
of whom were lent to him*f»r the occasion from the Mission 
Institution which I myself had before this been instrumental in 
founding. The original supply of students for the higher or 
Collegiate Department of the Elphinstone, or Government Insti¬ 
tution, was principally the production of two most accomplished 
and devoted teachers from Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Hender¬ 
son, afterwards constituted professors, and of whose success in 
teaching, united with that of Dr. Harkness and Sir. Orlebar, a 
Mathematical professor from Oxford, such men as Dr. Bhau Daji 
and Messrs, Dadoba Pandurang and Vinayak Vasudeva are tho 
monuments, as Professor Keru Lakshuman Chbatre, one of the 
most accomplished and advanced Mathematicians in India, is of 
Mr. Eisdale’s work at Puna, For what has followed all this, 
both in this presidency and the neighbouring' States, by tho 
multiplication of most able Collegiate instructors, I refer you. 
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gentlemen of the Senate, to the Reports of the late Board of 
Education, and of the Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Reports of the various Missionary Institutions and Educational 
societies, and to our own Calendars. Due preparation was made 
for the University ; and the University has given a great im¬ 
pulse to the higher education in all our provinces. It has done 
more than this. It has introduced a great improvement in the 
quality of that education. The books prescribed embrace the 
literature and science of the West and East, without those 
eliminations in deference to prejudice and fear of change which 
were too often formerly made, especially in the Government semi¬ 
naries. Tho consequences are the extension of the 
Besults of knowledge of what is of most importance, a com¬ 
parison of tho different courses of thought and 
discussion and historical representation, the gene¬ 
ration of a more catholic and tolerant spirit, tho extension and 
improvement of the native press and native authorship; the 
advancement of popular education, embracing that of females, 
so long neglected, the awakening of salutary inquiry about tho 
duty, the deliverance and the destiny of man, and the commence¬ 
ment and progress of important reforms in tho Indian commu¬ 
nity, having respect both to the present life and that which is to 
come. With reference to these matters, I was struck with a 
remark made to mea few years ago by a most acute and observ¬ 
ant native gentleman, one of the first Fellows of our University, 
the late Mr. Jagann&th Shankarshot. “We must be prepared,” 
he said, “ to take the natural consequences of education as well 
as the gift itself.” What is here witnessed is perhaps more 
conspicuously revealed in another of the sister presidencies, I 
mean that of Bengal. I do not specially allude to any new religi¬ 
ous organizations which have beon'tliere formed, on which I do 
not wish to make any observations in this place, either approba¬ 
tory or condemnatory. Let us remember that India is an ompire 
with various tribes and tongue of mutual peculiarities and even 
uncongenialities, and not a single homogeneous aud consoli¬ 
dated nation. It has several distinct and marked centres of diffu¬ 
sive illumination and civilization. Among these Calcutta, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces, Lahore, Bombay, and 
Madras are the chief. Let Calcutta and its acute, ingenious, and 
in intellectual life not inactive Babus (I have no sympathy with 
the exaggerated and distorted caricature of them made by the 
great Macaulay) act vigorously on Bengal, Behar, Tirahut and 
Orissa aud the interesting- aud but recently appreciated sub- 
Himalayan provinces lying to its north and north-east. Let 
Allahabad, aided by Delhi and Oude, act effectively on the great 
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river valleys, which were once the seats of ancient Indian power 
and empire. Let Lahore, with its sturdy and determined races, 
deal with the whole country and its environs, of the Pancha- 
nada, now the Panjab, so often referred to in the most ancient 
Indian song. Let Bombay, with the irrepressible power of its 
people, occupy itself with the fair provinces of the Maharashtra, 
in the fullest sense of the word, whether under European or 
Native government, the fertile lands of Gujarat, the less produc¬ 
tive Sindh, the country of the lower Iudus ; and let Madras have 
the whole of the Dravidian provinces to the south, so separated 
by language from the Northern provinces, and in which it has 
already accomplished no small measure of good. Let us every¬ 
where provoke one another to zeal and good works. Let us be 

Dut of Bri- friemJs of Tn<Jia to its farthest extent, asking the 
tons'? y " blessing of God on all our endeavours as an empire, 
as a people, and as supporters of educational, phi¬ 
lanthropic, and divine enterprize, to promote its well-being. 
Let us who are Britons, particularly remember the providential 
obligations imposed upon us by our wonderful, and, to a great 
extent, unsought acquisition of power in this great and 
wondrous land. Let the diffusion and maintenance of light, life 
and love bo our endeavour, and continuous and bliss-giving 
work. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many isles, 

On these high heaven shall shed indnlgeut smiles. 

First by thy guardiau voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread; 

Wide and more wide, the heaven-born light shall stream. 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme. 


TENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable Mr. Justice Gibbs.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—It is, I am snre, a subject of 
sincere regret that the pressure of important business in the 
Northern part of this Presidency has detained His Excellency 
the Chancellor, and prevented him from presiding over the 
present Convocation. It is an absence we the more regret, as 
the interest he takes in the education of the people over whom 
he rules has been manifested on so many occasions, while his 
thoughtful care for this University is shown in the foundation 
of that which it is hoped will be its highest prize, the 
Chancellor’s Medal—a distinction which was offered for the 
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first time at the examinations just over, but which I regret the 
Examiners did not feel themselves justified in awarding. 


The present is the Tenth Convocation for conferring degrees, 
and I think I may be allowed, therefore, in a brief 
thf’pasT' 6 ' 7 ° f manner to review the past, and consider some of 
its results as guides to us for the future. In 1862 
the first degrees were conferred; they consisted of four B.A’s 
and four L.M’s, These were the first eight names on the 


roll of graduates. Since then the numbers have increased 
yearly. Our first M.A’s were conferred in 1865; our first LL.B’s 
in 1866 and L.C.E’s in 1869. Our rolls show after the degrees 
conferred to-day, M.A., 28; B.A., 116; LL.B., 29; L.M., 25; 
L.C.E., 6; while 1,227 students in all have matriculated. In 
reviewing the returns for the past twelve years it appears that 
4,567 students have presented themselves for the Matriculation 
Examination, of whom 1,227 only have been successful. This 
small proportion of passed candidates has often been the subject 
of comment, and blame has been sought to be attached to the 
Examiners for want of system or for over-strictness. Last year 
out of 889 candidates, 142 passed, and in the present year out 
of 877, 142 only were sucessful. Now the main cause of the 
failure of the 735 in the last examination was their being 
unable to qualify in English. I believe those who failed in 
other subjects, and yet qualified in English, were very few 
indeed. You will, gentlemen of the Senate, I feel sure, agree 
with me that Examiners more competent, more conscientious, 
more anxious to do their duty, both by the students as well 
as the University, could not have been chosen, than those 
who examined this year;—and yet, without tightening the 
bands of the standard too closely, but after giving every 
chance to the candidates, the result as to numbers appears even 
worse than in the previous year, and has, I am aware, again 
formed the subject of comment. But the almost constant pro¬ 
portion of passed to unpassed which each year’s returns from 
1859 show, to my mind, point but to one cause—not the over¬ 
strictness of the Examiners or a too high standard, but the 
simple fact that the students come up before they are properly 
prepared. They have not profited by the advice of Sir Bartle 
Frere, when Chancellor, not “to attempt to grasp their 
academical honours by hurrying through their studies for the 
examination.” This subject lias led me to inquire into the 
results of the Matriculation at the other Indian Universities, 
and I find from the last “ Statistical abstract relatino- to British 
India,” laid before Parliament and made up to March 1869, that 
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in Calcutta the percentage of passed men, calculated for the first 
ten years, is one-half or 50 per cent. In Madras it is greater 
than in Calcutta, being about 60 per cent., while in Bombay for 
the same period it is only rather over one-tliird, or say 34 per 
cent. These statistics have also enabled me to draw your attention 
to another very interesting circumstance; that is, a comparison 
of the numbers who in the first ten years presented themselves 
for Matriculation, compared with the male population included 
in the territorial ranges of the Universities. The figures from 
the same return show the following results :— 

Males. Candidates for Matriculation. 

Calcutta, inoluding Bengal, 

N. W. P., Oude, Punjab, 

Central Provinces, and 
British Burmah. 

Madras... ... ... 15,000,000 2,993 or 1 in 5,000 

Bombay, inoluding Sind ... 7,000,000 2.679 or 1 in 2,600 

Now, bearing in mind that under the sister Universities the 
Matriculation Examination is conducted at 33 places by Cal¬ 
cutta, and'at 18 by Madras, while we conduct it solely in Bom¬ 
bay, to which place candidates come from Sind and Gujarath in 
the North, the Berars on the N. E., and the confines of Madras 
on the South, we may, I think, congratulate ourselves on the 
greater desire for a University education which the Natives 
under our own Presidency evince than those residing in either of 
tho others. 

The following is a comparative statement of the degrees 
conferred by the three Universities, including the Convocations 


of 1870 ■ 


Cnloutta. 

Madraa. 

Bombay. 

M.A. 

• •• 

23 


23 

B.A.. 

• •• 

580 

164 

78 

LL.B. 

• •• 

294 

62 

16 

B.C.E. 

• •• 

5 

6 

... 

L.O.B. 

• •• 

36 

... 

4 

M.D. 

• •• 

_ 4 

1 

... 

B.M. 

••• 

15 

2 

... 

L.M. 

— 

... 126 

1 

22 



1,082 

236 

142 


Hero Bombay shows as to numbers at a disadvantage, but it 
must be borne in mind that we have, from the first, fixed and 
demanded a higher standard for most of our degrees than have 
Calcutta or Madras—in fact, they have within the last few years 
been raising their standard and are still considering the subject, 
so that auy comparison drawn from the proportion of graduates 
to under-graduates would only be liable to mislead. The results 
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of these few comparisons I have drawn between the three Uni¬ 
versities will, I think, satisfy you, gentlemen of the Senate, that 
Bombay has not- failed in her duty, that although the number of 
her graduates is small, yet that having from the first fixed high 
standards for her examinations, she has ensured that those who 
hold her degrees have merited their honours by the soundness 
and extent of tl.eir learning. On the report just read by the 
Registrar, I have but few observations to make. The most 
notable fact is that to-day the first European British-born 
subject has been enrolled among the graduates of the University, 
the son of one who long laboured in the cause of education in 
Bombay, who was a Fellow of this University, and a frequent 
Examiner of its students, and whose sudden removal from the 
scene of his labours was a matter of deep regret. 

I next notice the submission for competition of two new prizes 
. besides the Chancellor’s Medal, viz., the James 
ew rues. j} or k] e y Gold Medal, unfortunately not awarded, 
and the Ellis Scholarship for the best proficient in English in 
the B.A. Examination, which has been won by a Muhammadan 
gentleman of the Khojah sect—one of two brothers who, having 
broken through the strong sectarian prejudices of their race, 
have competed in the ranks of the educated youth of the Presi¬ 
dency, and have both succeeded in their object. Some important 
changes have been made in the regulations. The Senate, 
approving of the measures proposed by the Syndicate, have dune 
away with special examinations *or the various scholarships and 
prizes and have attached them to the general examination—a 
course which, without lowering the standard required for their 
acquisition, is from convenience and economy much t.o be desired; 
all graduates in law have also bJbu now permitted to compete 
for honours, and thus a greater impetus has been given for the 
study of the higher branches of legal science. These, gentlemen, 
seem to me to be the only Observations the report calls for. 
Since I have come to this Convocation a letter has been placed 
in my hands with a request trat I should notice it to you at this 
assembly. I have great pleasure in doing so, though it is an 
irregularity, as for such a course I have two precedents. I will, 
with your permission,state the purport of this letter, which i.s that a 
sum of Rs. 6,000 in 5 per cent, notes is tendered to the Univer¬ 
sity for acceptance,—the interest, Rs. 300 a year, to be devoted 
to a scholarship of Rs. 25 a month to be called the “ Aruould 
■Scholarship,” in memory of Sir Joseph Arnonld, who so long 
and ably presided as one of the Judges of the late Supreme and 
present High Court, the said scholarship to be held by the 
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graduate who successfully passes the LL.B. Examination with 
the highest number of marks for a paper on Hindu and 
Muhammadan law. This is another instance of the yearly 
increase of the endowments of this University. 


And now, gentlemen, let us in conclusion see what answer the 
What the Uni- experience of the past ten years enables us to make 


versity 

achieved. 


has to the questions suggested by your late Chancellor 
in his first address. Has the University answered 
the great end for which it was founded, viz., “ the encouragement 
of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations 
within this Presidency in the pursuit of a regular and liberal 
course of education ” ?—have those who have won its laurels 
proved themselves true children of their Alma Mater ?—has the 
University established its reputation by providing men fit to be 
teachers of its students?—lias it prqved, as Sir Bartle Frero 
hoped it would prove, that Oriental intellect is not worn out; 
that while it possesses great capacity to receive and retain 
knowledge, it also has the power to analyse and combine, that it 
can now produce the same results of a high order of intellect as 
those of which the ancient literature of the country gives such 
abundant evidence ?—above all, has it produced men who, while 
rising high in the ranks of scholastic ability and scientific 
learning, have shown themselves valuable citizens of the world ? 
I trust the results of our past experience enable us to answer 
much of this in the affirmative. Already have three of the pro¬ 
fessorial chairs been filled fro* its graduates, besides many of 
those important posts, the headships of the High Schools; 
papers on abstruse questions have been produced; the ranks 
of the Bar and the Medical Services of the State have been re¬ 
cruited from its alumni. These*are indeed subjects for sincere con¬ 
gratulations- But doubts have been breathed as to 
whether the University wiil turn out as valuable 
citizens of the viorld as did Professors Bell 
and Henderson, Harkness and Green, in the days of the old 
Elphinstone institution; it has been hinted that our best men 
will prove to be but pedants; that, however full of classical 
and mathematical learning they may be, they are not so well 
fitted for mixing with the world, for taking their part in the 
government of the country, or for forming for their country a 
healthy and just public opinion, as were those who preceded 
them in their educational career. I mention these doubts as 
existing, and therefore as being worthy of a careful investiga¬ 
tion by teachers, by graduates, and by students. At home most 
of our beet men in all the professions, in Parliament and in the 
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State, are drawn from our Universities; and while we have 
had our pedants, men from whose vast yet silent labours those 
training in the great schools at home have derived most im¬ 
portant help, yet the leading- men in England as a rule have 
been trained for their future distinguished careers by the Uni¬ 
versities. Let it be so with us; let it not be said that the 
University here is unable to produce public men as well as its 
sisters in Great Britain and Ireland. It has succeeded in 
raising the moral tone of our youth, as all who have been 
engaged in carrying on the government of this Presidency will 
heartily acknowledge. Let us add to this; let us endeavour 
more prominently to induce in our students habits of active 
thought and independence of opinion, which, if combined with 
personal modesty, will lead to success in the world—success not 
only for the individual, but success for the country at large. 


ELEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sin W. R. Fitzgerald,. M.A., D.C.L., G-.C.S.I.) 

Mr. Vico-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—I am 
little fit, from somewhat severe indisposition, which oppresses 
me even as I speak, to address you on the present occasion, and 
I fear therefore that the difficulty which is always felt in this 
room of making the voice heard will prevent my words from 
being audible, even to those who are nearest to me, upon an 
occasion when I should wish wha* I say to reach the more distant 
parts of the chamber where the younger members of this assembly 
are seated. But upon this the last occasion that I shall have an 
opportunity of presiding over your Convocation, I have thought 
that I should be wanting in respect to you, and in duty to the 
University, if I devolved this duty upon my friend near “me, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and I gladlv avail myself of my privilege to 
address you in order that I nAy, before I say farewell, make my 
acknowledgments to the authorities of the University, who have 
made, during the whole time I have been here, my office as 
Chancellor practically a sinecure, so that I have been called upon 
only to preside over your annual meetings and express my sym¬ 
pathy with your labours. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I desire to tender 
my warmest thanks for the assistance you have upon every 
occasion rendered to me, and for the zeal, ability, and judgment 
with which you have fulfilled the duties of your high office. To 
the distinguished scholar who held the same post which you. 
Sir, now fill, at the time when I arrived in this country, and who 
has since been appointed to preside permanently over one of the 
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most distinguished of the academical institutions of his native 
country, I was much indebted for the constant and sedulous 
attention he paid to the interests of the University. To your 
predecessor, whom I also see present, I would tender my hearty- 
acknowledgments, and I am sure I speak only the sentiments of 
everybody around me when I say that we arc all glad to see 
Dr. Wilson once more among us, invigorated, and as young as ever, 
and as desirous to fulfil the same loving,labours which have 
marked his course hitherto in the promotion of the welfare, moral 
and social, of the population of India. But, Sir, before I make the 
more general observations which are dictated by the recollection 
that this is the last occasion on which I shall address you, there 
are some particulai-femarks suggested by a perusal of the records 
of examinations in the past years which I wish to address to the 
younger members of this University. From the reports which I 
have perused to-day, it appears that in some respects the position 
of this University is satisfactory and improving. 

As regards the Matriculation Examination it is satisfactory 
to find that there are less failures this year than in the one that 
has immediately preceded it. There are forty-one less candi¬ 
dates than there were last year, but ninety-five more candidates 
have passed, showing that young men who have come up to 
begin their studies at the University have come up better pre¬ 
pared ; and it is a source of uumixed gratification to me, as I 
am sure it must be to every one who has the interests of the 
University at heart, that this jesult has been obtained, not by 
any lowering of our standard or requiring less information or 
less acquirements on the part of the candidates, hut from the 
fact that the institutions throughout the country iu which the 
preliminary education of ou* students is obtained, are success¬ 
fully fulfilling the objects for which they were founded. I wish, 
Sir, I could say that every other fact which has been disclosed 
to me by a perusal of the record's of past years was equally a 
subject of gratification, but there is one point upon which I 
desire to say a few words of warning and counsel to those who 
come to this University to receive these academical honours. 

I find too much reason to believe that moat of the young 
men who come up to this University are content 
with'firet sue- w ’ fc h their first successes, and consider that in 
cees—a. spirit taking their first degree tlie} r have done all that 
bstUntol”" 1 is necessary. I find that out of 11G candidates 
who have passed here and obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, only twenty-four, or about one-fifrh, 
have taken the degree of Master of Arts." Of these twenty- 
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four Masters of Arts only six obtained honours in the first 
class, and of twenty-five who have obtained the degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Laws there have only been five who have obtained first 
class honours. Similarly, of ten Licentiates of Medicine only five 
have obtained the first class, while of those who have obtained 
tho degree of Licentiate of the College of Civil Engineers, not 
one has obtained first class honours. Now, what has been the 
result of this ? Why, that the Forbes Medal, founded in 1868 
in connection with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, has never 
in the course of four years been awarded to a single student, 
and the gold medal, which it was a pleasure to me to offer 
to the University, and which the University did me the honour 
of accepting, in connection with the degree of Master of Arts, 
that again for the second year has not been awarded. Now I 
argue from this, and I think it may be fairly inferred, that those 
who como to this University are content to look to the first 
honour they obtain as the only object for which they come to the 
University. They look upon the honour as a sort of certificate 
which will enable them to obtain preferment and emolument, and 
do not seek to obtain University honours for the sake of learn¬ 
ing and intellectual culture. Now I think that this is a sourco 
of very serious regret to everybody who has the interests of 
this University at heart. A very illustrious citizen of the city 
of London, in days long gone by, Sir Thomas Gresham, erected 
a fountain near the residence of the chief magistrate, with a 
stone shelf upon which the weary porters could lay their loads 
while resting, and upon this stone was inscribed the legend 
“ Best and be thankful.” Now it appears to me that the junior 
members of the University treat the learning they acquire pretty 
much as the overloaded porter tr^o^s his load. They are content 
to be relieved at the earliest moment from their labours and 
be at ease, and think the sooner this is obtained the better; and 
then, like the weary labou^r, their motto is “Rest and be 
Stri, e after thankful.” Now I would impress upon my young 
knowlodgo for friends not to look on the honours they may gain 

its own sake. j n w hat I may call a sordid light; not to regard 

the honours of the University merely as an introduction or a 
certificate of character or competency, and desirable only from 
what may bo termed their commercial value; to do this is to 
introduce into the Temple of Learning the spirit of the market 
and the exchange. I would have them consider that the honours 
which they here obtain are but the first step on the ladder of 
learning. Their first course here is really their probation, a 
training that will fit them for greater efforts and for higher 
culture, which, if steadily and earnestly continued, will develop 
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in their minds the taste for all that is refined, the love of what 
is wise and good, and place them in communion with the 
Jofty spirits who, in every language of the world, have em¬ 
balmed their thoughts in the precious literature which has 
come down to us. I would have them not consider the benefits 
which the University confers as limited to that scroll of parch¬ 
ment which I have handed to them to-day, to he valued as a 
certificate of a certain proficiency in various kinds of knowledge, 
but as an earnest of future progress and renewed labour, re¬ 
membering, above all, the latter words that I addressed to them 
when conferring their degrees upon them —“ that ever hereafter, 
in their lives and conversation, they would prove themselves 
worthy of the distinction which the University had conferred 
upon them.” Now', don’t let me be misunderstood. I do not 
wish them to think that I undervalue these distinctions for their 
own sake. They have a certain practical value in the eyes of 
the world as rendering them eligible for employment and profita¬ 
ble occupations in life, and the struggle of life is so keen that 
every advantage which can aid them in their future is rightly to 
be prized: I would only have them not to prize their learning 
only for what it can bring ; let them strive after knowledge for 
its own sake." In this, as in every other pursuit and aim, their 
cry should be “ Higher, and higher yet! ” a.nd if they persevere, 
Benefits of great indeed will be their reward. And now let 
University edn- me say a few more general words to the assembly 
“ tion - as to the prospects of academic institutions in 

this country. Each year that I,have been in India I have been 
more and more convinced of the incalculable value of the Uni¬ 
versity that we have established. Prominent among the many 
advantages which have flowed from British rule in India, I look 
upon Universities as institutisns which are day by day conferring 
the widest and the greatest possible benefits upon tbe natives of 
this country. It is not merely that the University diffuses ainoDg 
the population a thirst for knowledge and an intellectual culti¬ 
vation that was before unattainable to them, but it is preparing 
and fitting a class of men well fitted to render public service to 
their country in every department of the State. I have often 
thought that Europeans in this country are very much given to 
try everything by the hard and fast rules of a European 
standard ; that our system of government, our legislation, our 
administration, are not sufficiently imbued with the spirit which 
enlists the sympathies of the natives of this country, and which 
those who Jove their country would like to see exhibited; and I 
therefore rejoice to see a class of men growing up who neces¬ 
sarily possess athorough knowledge of thewants and the wishes of 
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the people of their country, and who combine that knowledge with 
the refined education and more sober habits of thought which a 
European education gives. I believe that it is in this,—in train¬ 
ing a class of men who will in future times, perhaps in no distant 
future, largely administer the affairs of their country in the 
various departments,—that a pervading and beneficial influence 
is being established by the University, which even already is 
beginning to be felt. But there is another benefit which I think 
will be specially felt in this country from the establishment of 
University education. It is very difficult to explain to you, 
gentlemen, here, the influence of University education on Euro¬ 
pean society—I speak now of its social, not intellectual influence. 
The fact that a man has belonged to the same University appears 
to establish a relation between individuals which is at once recog¬ 
nised. Thus, when a man takes a high position in literature, 
science, art, or politics, there are hundreds who eagerly say “ I 
was with him at Oxford, or at the same College with him at 
Cambridge/'' In this couutry, where you have so many religions 
and so many social distinctions which separate you so wiflcly one 
from the other, every incident is of infinite value that may tend 
to lessen or obliterate them. Everything that tends to bring you 
together is to be encouraged and cherished; and Ido not doubt, 
as years roll on, and social and historic recollections begin to 
cluster round our young University, a like feeling of academic 
brotherhood will arise among you; you will cherish the feelingthat 
you belong to the same Alma Mater, and that feeling will establish 
among the alumni of this University the same sympathy, cordi¬ 
ality, and good-will whioh is ever found among the sons of the 
ancient Universities of England. I must now bring ray observa¬ 
tions to a dose, but there remains to me one duty—a painful duty, 
but yet a grateful one, upon this my- last appearance amongst you 
as your Chancellor,—to bid you farewell. I cannot look forward, 
as long as my pulses beat, to lead a life of indolence or ease,— 
such a life would be incompatible with my habits and my tastes. 
I trust I may, if I am spared, yet devote some years to the active 
duties of a public life. It may be, although I may not be clothed 
with official responsibility, in my power to render some service 
to the country in the affairs of which I have administered for 
the last five years, and show the interest, the lively interest, I 
shall ever take in the welfare, both moral and'social, of its people. 
I have already said that I believe one of the great benefits of 
this University is that it is daily training up men who will here¬ 
after be able to devote themselves in the various walks of life to 
the advancement of their country. There may be some who listen 
to me to-day who may be able hereafter to realise this aspiration, 
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and I would have them remember me as one who, though severed 
from them by sea and by clime, will be ever ready to assist their 
efforts to advance the interests of their country, and I would 
assure them that they may ever rely upon my most cordial co¬ 
operation. And now, Mr. Vice Chancellor, Gentlemen of the 
Senate, and Members of the University, it remains for me only to 
conclude with the wish —Floreat Academia ; and with these part¬ 
ing words I wish you all farewell. 


TWELFTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sir P. E. Wodehouse, K.C.B.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It 
affords me much pleasure, on this the first occasion of my having 
the honour to take part in the proceedings of this University, to 
think that in the report we have just heard read, there is much 
that must be satisfactory as regards the past, and as regards 
the future very encouraging to those by whom I am surrounded 
to persevere in the efforts they have long been making to spread 
the benefits of education among the people of this Presidency. 

And first I will notice, though indeed it stands last 
d AS”' 0 '' 8 ' n t ' le re P ort , the very generous donation which 
in tho course of last year the University received 
from His Highness the Kao of Kutch. I do not forget that the 
thanks of the University were duly tendered with their accept¬ 
ance of the gift, but standing here as I do on the occasion, and 
being as it were for the time the mouthpiece of the Government, 
and in this ease, of those whom I have the honour to address, 
it would ill become me to jJhss over in silence this generous 
donation. It is not alone for the money that the gift is so valu¬ 
able. It is still more acceptable as the indication of the interest 
takeu by the Rao in the efforts which HerMajesty’s Government 
is making to extend education, as the pledge that he is anxious 
to assist his own subjects in obtaining education, and finally as 
a proof that he will be ready to give protection and encourage¬ 
ment to those who after the satisfactory completion of their 
studies may return to his territories. Our best thanks are there¬ 
fore due to His Highness, and we may trust that his example 
may well find willing followers. Turning to the statemeut given 
in this report cf the result of the Matriculation Examination, it 
is very gratifying to observe the greatly increased proportion 
which the successful candidates bear to the whole number 
examined, when contrasted with the results of former years. It 
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may be assumed as good evidence of the increased assiduity 
of the teachers, and of their desire to save their pupils from 
the expense and mortification of an unsuccessful competition 
by imparting to them a sound and good elementary education. 
It is satisfactory also to notice the gradual but decided increase 
in tho number of schools whence students are sent for Matricu¬ 
lation, an increase tending to show that the means of obtaining 
good education are not confined to tho few great towns, hut 
are being gradually extended to the remote parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. Indeed candidates have been admitted from beyond 
those limits, from A kola in Berar and from Indore, and we 
may hope that in future years our institutions may extend their 
usefulness to an increasing number of the educated classes of 
Central India and of Nagpur and Berar. The report also 
mentions another fact, from which I hope we shall be justified in 
drawing a favourable augury. It shows that a very fair number 
of the successful candidates was educated by means of private 
tuition. It may be hoped that this is in some degree to be 
accepted as a sign that the wealthier classes, those who can afford 
to provide their children with private tuition, are becoming more 
alive to the value of education, and are disposed to meet the cost 
°f it. It has been represented to me that hitherto 
wealthy 8 ° ^ ie bulk of those who seek education in our 
schools and Colleges are young men of very limited 
circumstances and that the wealthy and independent sections of 
society have regarded tho improvement of their minds with indif¬ 
ference. This is much to be regretted and oannot fail to be most 
disoouragiug to those whoso best efforts are exerted for promoting 
tho spread of learning. They must feel that the success of their 
endeavours is very limited,as long as the affluent and independent 
classes choose to remain wholly indifferent to the attract ion s'of 
literature. It must make them fear that literature and education 
are not sought for their own smlves. But for myself I would go 
further, and warn such classes chat their indifference is not only 
illiberal but suicidal. One hears much of the immutability of 
things in India, and no doubt the impediments to serious changes 
are very great; hut I cannot bring myself to believe that they are 
insuperable,—I cannot think that rail-roads, telegraphs and this 
very education which we are striving to promote, will altogether 
fail to effect changes. The wealthy and independent may out of 
apathy neglect the opportunities offered to them, but other 
resolute and energetic spirits will eagerly snatch at them, nay, will 
make them the means of their own advancement. It is but a few 
weeks since the Governor-General stated his conviction that the 
i>nt.sh Government fully desired to maintain tho position and 
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independence of the native princes. I tbiuk there may -with 
equal truth be enunciated a similar desire on our part to see the 
wealthy and influential members of native society preserving 
their ascendancy and independence. But it must be done by thenv 
selves, the Government cannot do it for them. If they persist 
in permitting their inferiors to pass them on the career of 
learning, they will have but themselves to blame, and when 
too late they will have cause to regret their apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence. With the advantages with which their historical posi¬ 
tion and social connexions surround them, it becomes them to 
take the lead in self-advancement and education and fit them¬ 
selves for dealing with difficulties which the advance of education 
amongst the masses will bring with it. There is,one feature in 
the report which strikes me as being very singular, and that is 
the apparent unpopularity of the study of law. I had always 
thought that in this country a recourse to law was the most popu¬ 
lar of remedies, but certainly the study of it seems to occupy the 
attention of very few students, for only one Degree has been"con¬ 
ferred in that Faculty. It is to be regretted very much that such 
should be the case. I have heard it stated that a year or two ago 
the examination for law was made somewhat hard, but even if it 
should be the case, I cannot accept it as a reason for the abandon¬ 
ment of the study. The case of the medical profession is very 
different; the students are much more numerous and they have 
obtained a singular degree of success. Out of the comparatively 
limited number of those who came up for examination, a very largo 
proportion have obtained thei? degrees. With regard to Civil 
Engineering I think the Government is at present placed in a 
somewhat singular position. It seems to be thought the business 
of Government to provide employment for those who acquire the 
theory in our schools. There*afe certain circumstances connected 
with the Civil Engineering College at Poona which, without any 
disrespect to such institutions, giye it something of the nature 
of a school of industry; and the industry there inculcated is one 
which in the present state of demand can only And an outlet for 
its application in the Government Department of Public Works— 
works carried on more or less under the control of Govern¬ 
ment. I believe there is a feeling among the heads of the College 
and those interested in it, that there is not sufficient encourage¬ 
ment given by those who represent the Government in the 
Department of Public Works to those who distinguish themselves 
at the Civil Engineering College. But, on the other hand, I for 
one, cannot wonder that there should be some objections on the 
part of our Public Works officers to entrust to theoretic students 
who have no practical experience important works throughout 
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the country. They will not naturally risk their own reputation 
upon the efforts of those who, however cleverly taught at the 
College, cannot possibly have any real practical acquaintance 
with the works to bo constructed- I hope it may be found practi¬ 
cable to follow up this theoretical training by a practical instruc¬ 
tion in the lower grades of the Department, after which there 
might be an examination as to what they can really do. I hope 
the Government will see its way to adopting something of this 
kind; for without it there will be a great deal of dissatisfaction 
Employment an< l discouragement given. On this occasion, if 
of Indiana and you will permit- me, I will in a few words explain 
Englishmen. m y views, my personal views, as to the position 
that I consider the Government to hold in respect to educa¬ 
tion in this country, and more particularly as to the position 
in which the Government stand towards those who take ad¬ 
vantage of that education. It is a matter of great importance 
and one which it is very desirable we should clearly under¬ 
stand before matters proceed further. It appears to me that 
somo of those who take advantage of the education afforded them 
by Government entertain the belief that they rather confer a 
favour upon ns by availing themselves of the instruction offered 
to them, and that we are bound at onco without furthor question 
to take care of tliom and provide them with maintenance when 
they have finished their education. It must be clear that, if edu¬ 
cation spreads, as we all hope it will, and if the number of schools 
increases every year, it is impossible for us to offer employment 
to all who look forward to it. 'But there is another point. At 
present, and for some years past, it has pleased Providence to 
entrust the affairs of India to the British nation. The area of 
our territory in this country, and the extent of our responsibility 
have been gradually increasing^ whether we desired it or not. 
We are bound to keep in view that we are the Government of 
the British nation, ana that yje are placed here to regulate, con¬ 
trol, preserve harmony, and, as far as we possibly can, promote 
the happiness of all the many races and classes who inhabit this 
country. In time we, like all that has preceded us, must pass 
away. But so long as we remain, and so long as the Government 
continues in our hands, it must ever be a British Government, 
conducted on British principles. Our acts must be such as are 
considered sound, and wise, and honest in England. It follows 
therefore that while we ought to avail ourselves freely of the 
services of able and distinguished natives of India, we cannot 
cease to introduce and promote to high office a certain proportion 
of our countrymen from England adequate to sustain the national 
spirit of our Government. 
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In the matter of salaries also it is very essential that at the 
outset we should guard against misapprehension 
Why English- and disappointment. To me it appears to be most 
higher*silanes . improbable, that if the admission to the higher 
posts of native gentlemen should become general 
the present scale of salaries could be maintained; nor would 
it be reasonable. We are here no doubt about it—we are here 
now, and to my mind we ever shall be, as foreigners. The 
climate and other circumstances make it impossible for us, 
English, at any time to become what is commonly called natural¬ 
ized in this country. We cannot have therefore iu India most 
of those enjoyments and advantages which exists in our own 
country, and which the Natives of this country in Government 
employ can rely upon. We cannot have our children educated 
here, we cannot maintain the same style of living as we are 
accustomed to at the cost which we can in your own country. 
In 'the ordinary domestic life of an English public servant, 
separation from children is commonly the first incidence of im¬ 
portance- Sickness probably follows. Sickness which at home 
serves to draw closer all family ties, becomes here iu most cases 
the signal for separation ; in not a few the separation is final. 
The ordinary termination to the official career in India is to 
return to England with moderate means to commence life anew. 
For all these drawbacks the only remedy has hitherto been 
money—a poor one no doubt, but a better probably will not be 
fouud,—and so it has happened that the salaries of the princi¬ 
pal public servants have beeir fixed at the present rates. In 
what way then do these considerations apply to the natives of 
India serving in their own country ? 1 cannot see that they 
have any application whatever. Their case should be compared 
to that of our own countrymen similarly employed at home. We 
shall do no injustice if we apply the same principles to both. It 
may be that the position of the permanent servants of the Crown 
at home is imperfectly known here. The mass of public servants 
on entering the service of the Crown in England receive a 
salary commencing with £100 per annum or less than Its. 100 
per mensem. They work on for forty years, rising to the 
highest stations in their respective departments. They are 
entrusted with business affecting the whole world—most con¬ 
fidential and intricate—and at the end of the forty years they 
arrive at a salary of £1,000. That is a fair description of flic 
position of public servants of the best ability and education in 
England. Therefore, it is naturally quite unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the British Government here would be justified in im¬ 
posing upon tlie people of the country for the payment of their 
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own fellow-countrymen higher salaries than we charge our own 
people at home for the maintenance of those who serve them. I 
hope, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that those who can hear me among 
the Native gentlemen present will fully see that it is their 
duty and their interest to take advantage of the education 
offered at this University. And so far as Government is able to 
make use of their services, it will not fail to do so. But no 
exaggerated notion of the salaries to which they may be entitled 
should be drawn from comparison of the payments made to 
Englishmen who are serving the Crown in a foreign country. 
I trust that those educated here may not be content with the 
instruction afforded to themselves, but will endeavour to spread 
it amongst all the people of this land. By so doing they will 
hasten the advent of the return of self-rule, if that is to be desired. 
I would add one word more. I have shown that no exaggerated 
notions of the salary to which Native students are entitled in the 
Government service ought to be entertained; but there is a further 
mistaken notion which .1 believe is not uncommon amongst those 
to whom we have offered the advantages of education to which 
I wish to advert. Many of you, gentlemen, are inclined to think 
that the close of your College career closes at once the necessity 
for further effort ou your part for further instruction. This is 
not so. The education given you here is but the basis on which 
you should build your own self-improvement. Wo 
lightennleuttUe carmofc carry 011 tlie ttatu * pupillaris for ever. It 
precursor of na- rests with you to complete the work begun here, 
me"?! Gov8r "" and if you look forward to the clay when the Gov¬ 
ernment of this country is to bo in your hands, it 
is not only necessary that the governing classes should be educated 
and enlightened, but that the governed should be as a nation so 
improved as to co-operate with yefu in accepting honestly and 
intelligently the principles of administration upon which the 
fabric of society and Government is built. When that day of 
general enlightenment shall come, and not till then, we shall be 
ready to wish you adieu and leave these shores with the con¬ 
sciousness that our work is clone. 

THIRTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By His Excellency Sir P. E. Wodehouse, K.C.B.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—I can assure you it affords me 
University sincere pleasure to be able to preside this clay on 
eraiit'y*’of _ sir t * lu 0L-cas i° u * of the dedication of this noble Hall to 
Cowasjee j«- purposes to which I hope it may be dedicated for 
hangier. many generations to come, forming as it does but 
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a portion of the many magnificent buildings, in connection 
with the education of the people of this country which are 
now in the course of erection in this vicinity. It has been 
the fortune of Bombay, whenever it felt in want of institutions 
adapted to the advancing civilization of the age, to find among 
its own citizens those who were both ready and proud to devote 
to the supply of these wants large contributions from the wealth 
which their energy and ability and experience have enabled 
them to accumulate. In connection with the present building 
I may make a few remarks. As soon as it was found that the 
University of Bombay could be called into existence, and that a 
suitable building should be provided for it, a gentleman, dis¬ 
tinguished by his great generous liberality. Sir Cowasjee Jehan- 
gier, at once came forward and tendered to the Government of 
the day the sum of £10,000 on the condition that they should 
supply what further sums might be needed for completing the 
buildings, and also that no other private subscriptions should be 
admitted in aid of the undertaking. Government unreservedly 
accepted the terms, and the result is before you this day. The 
first step addressed to the accomplishment of the design was 
to obtain from Sir Gilbert Scott, the eminent architect, proper 
designs and plans for the building in 1864; but, from various 
difficulties which arose in respect of the total sum wanted, and 
other arrangements, it appears that no real progress was made 
with the undertaking until near the close of the year 186S, the 
then Governor, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, in the presence of the 
late lamented Viceroy of India, "Lord Mayo, laid the foundation- 
stone of the University Hall of Bombay. From that time to 
the present, as the work has gone on, the whole charge of its 
construction and superintendence has been in the hands of 
officers of our own Presidency? The working drawings were 
contributed by Mr. Molecy, of the Architectural Engineer’s De¬ 
partment of PublicWorks; the detailed superintendence through¬ 
out has been in the hands of Mr. Makund Bamchandra, Assist¬ 
ant Engineer in the Public Works Department, who as many 
here can testify, devoted himself with the greatest assiduity to 
the completion of the building. The general charge of the whole 
has been of course in the hands of Colonel Fuller, the Architectu¬ 
ral Engineer to the Government of Bombay. Of the good work 
which he has been able to render in that capacity it is hardly 
necessary for me now to speak. All these gentlemen whom I have 
mentioned must feel proud aud delighted at the conclusion of 
their labours in connection with this building, and they have, I 
consider, the strongest possible claim upon your gratitude and 
your thanks. Before closing my remarks upon this part of the 
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subject, I hope that the Senate and those connected with the 
University will feel disposed to join me in proposing that this 
building henceforth be called the Cowasjee Jehangier Ilall of 
the University of Bombay. Other buildings will spring up 
around it, no doubt, but the Hall will stand alone; and having 
regard to that gentleman’s well-directed beneficence I think my 
request is a fair and moderate one. The other buildings on the 
front of Bombay aro now advancing to completion, and when 
that time comes there will be few cities in the world able to 
present an equally magnificent spectacle. There is, however, 
one building not yet begun, although the Government is pledged 
to the building of it. 1 think we ought to feel great regret 
because of the absence of this building—perhaps even feel we 
have acted rather unworthily by not carrying out our pledges in 
regard to it. Gentlemen, I allude to the School of Arts. Very 
many years ago—indeed, before the Queen’s Government was 
established here—a gentleman well known to this community. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeblioy, undertook to endow a School of Arts 
in Bombay in a fit aud proper manner, on the condition that 
Government should provide a suitable building. The endow¬ 
ment has been drawn from many years, yet tlie Government has 
done nothing respecting its part of the bargain. I hope, 
gentlemen, that this reproach will not long attach fairly to us; 
but that in the course of a short time the School of Arts will 
take its place among the other educational buildings of the City 
of Bombay. When that time arrives I think the City of 
Bombay maj - fairly pause in its career of architectural adornment; 
its inhabitants may well consider that sufficient has been done 
for many years to come—more, at all events, than many of the 
present company will live to see. It has been my fortune to 
see many of the largest cities in Intlia, but I think that though 
others may boast of greater antiquity, and have more interest¬ 
ing objects to show in them, pet I consider that there is no city 
in India which can take precedence of Bombay in respect of 
public buildings of superior architecture. 1 am aware, gentle¬ 
men, that it is customary on these occasions for the Chancellor 
of the University to review, as it were, the educational operations 
of the past year. But it seems to me but the other day when 
I had a similar opportunity of addressing the Convocation of 
this University, aud of expressing my views upon some of the 
more prominent points connected with education in India. I 
feel, therefore, that I should be unnecessarily intruding upon 
your patience if I were again to enter into details of opinions 
upon these points. You have just heard the report which Mr. 
Taylor has read, aud as you can all draw your own inferences 
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from wliat has taken place, I may be spared from making any 
comments upon it. 

I trust, however, that I may he permitted to depart a little— 
or perhaps to a great extent—from the ordinary 
Local Disturli- traditions of these Convocations, and to address 
myself to what I believe is at present the promi¬ 
nent and absorbing topic of interest in this community. I 
allude to the disturbed state of the city of Bombay. I am 
anxious that it should be known that Government is in no 
way indifferent to the character of the city, is in no way 
indifferent to the sufferings and losses of life and property 
which some of the community have sustained. But I confess 
that I needed some experience of the actual course of these 
events in order to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
position of Government, and as to what were the powers imme¬ 
diately within its reach in dealing with these disturbances. 
Aud I say that it finds there is no simple and efficient and 
practical punishment which can be instautly applied to those 
creating riots in this city. I say further that there is no power in 
the Legislature of this Government to provide, off-hand, full legal 
powers to do what is necessary on the spot for keeping down such 
disturbances. I believe prompt punishments to be the essence 
of dealing with disturbances of this nature. I find also that 
there is apparently a general disinclination to take an active part 
in the operations of the established police of the city; that 
there is a disposition to leavti them tc> cope as they best can 
with all the disturbances—disturbances breaking out first in one 
quarter and then in another! Yet, wherever they may be, the 
police are expected to do all the work! Such being the case, 
and when they have been harassed •from morning till night, so 
that they have no rest whatever, yet they find themselves sub¬ 
jected to bitter and ungenerous criticisms for what they cannot 
possibly help. Aud, moreover, they feel their labours prolonged 
and increased by exaggerated statements of what has occurred, 
and which only tend to keep up the sensation in the town. I 
believe that the events of the past few days have proved that 
such is the case. Then turn to the aid which Government can 
give the police under such circumstances—I mean the legal aid. 
What does it appear to be ? It appears to be that Government 
must have recourse to what iu England, aud, so far as I have 
seen, to what in other countries governed on English principles, 
is always approached with the greater caution—with the fullest 
possible consideration for what may be the result, that is, the 
interposition of the military aid to support the police ! No step 
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more serious can be taken, and no sucli step ought to be taken 
without a thorough conviction of the consequences that may 
ensue. At the same time, gentlemen, feeling that such is the case— 
feeling that this is the assistance to which alone the police must 
look, and being fully aware that the festival termed the Mohur- 
rum is close at baud, the Government is sensible that it cannot 
possibly expect the police to sustain for many days together 
their prolonged exertions, and to alone preserve the public 
peace. We feel we must support them, and therefore, after full 
consideration, it has determined that upon this occasion—I say 
“on this occasion” distinctly,—the processions usual in the 
Moburrum festival are not to take place. I hope and trust that 
we shall have, as we have a right to expect, the assistance of all 
honest and good rnon, of all classes, to put an end to these dis¬ 
turbances. But we do not trust to the efforts of independent 
people outside. We yesterday decided that troops must be sent 
for in such numbers that further attempts at violence will be put 
an end to. The consequence is as the result of yesterday’s 
orders, that one regiment is now in Bombay, half a European 
regiment will be here this evening, and cavalry will be here to¬ 
morrow. The movement, of tlie military has been effected with 
the greatest promptitude by the uuthoi'ities. I feel there may be 
some here who will say that this is not tho proper place for such 
observations as I have addressed to you, but if such be your 
opinion I must beg your forgiveness. My object has been to 
satisfy the people of this country, here in the presence of the 
leading members of every class <fl society, that the Government 
was fully alive to its duty of protecting life and property, while 
fully commiserating with those who have suffered, and was pre¬ 
pared to do its duty to the utmost during these disturbances. 

I shall not trespass on your patience further upon this occa¬ 
sion, but, reverting to the business of the day, invite you to join 
in the hope and prayer thatf under Providence, this building, 
with the aid of the enlightened Professors who are likely to be 
engaged on it, may for many generations to come be regarded as 
an honour to the city, and that it will long tend to assist in the 
moral and social improvement of the people of India. 


FOURTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honoeable James Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—Owing to His Excellency the 
Chancellor’s absence in Ivattywar, it falls to me to address you 
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at the present Convocation- The report just read offers several 
topics on which I may be expected to comment. You will be 
happy to find that the Chancellor’s Medal, which was instituted 
by the late Chancellor, Sir S. Fitzgerald, has tor the first time 
been awarded to a gentleman who has successfully passed the 
M.A. Examination in the first class. It has been 
kur's de wtul-o note ^ that the Munguldass Nathoobhoy Travelling 
toEngffi. U '° Fellowship had been conferred on Xauaji Naravan 
Vaslekar. This gentleman left for England with 
the intention of entering the University of Edinburgh, and 
proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Science in Engineering; 
I am happy to state that nows has jusc been received that 
Mr. Vaslelcar has successfully passed bis first examination, and, 
moreover, was the only successful candidate out of eight who 
presented themselves. I think this is a fair subject for congratu¬ 
lation. The report also notes the loss the University has sustained 
by the death of the late Registrar, Mr. Taylor, and of one of the 
original Fellows, Dr. Bhau Daji, and informs you of the resolu¬ 
tions passed thereon by the Senate. I am in hopes that before the 
next Convocation memorials of both these gentlemen will form 
part of the endowments of the University. Bat besides these 
facts, there is one prominent feature in the report which calls 
for special observation, viz., the very small number of candidates 
who have passed the Matriculation Examination—only 262 out 
of 1,084. I have noticed that the press have commented on this, 
and in some of the communications they have published, attacks 
have been made, unfairly, in- my opinion, on the Examiners. 
The Syndicate, with whom rest the arrangements for the exami¬ 
nation, have made it a point to abstain from frequent changes 
in the Examiners in order that the standard of examination may 
differ as little as possible from-year to year ; and they feel snre 
that more painstaking and conscientious Examiners than those 
who examined this y.oar could not be chosen. But 
Causes for j may be asked, how doyou account for this result ? 
feSon! D I have given the matter much thought, not only 
now but for some time past, and I have arrived 
at an opinion, which a comparison of the results of the 
examinations for the past ten years seems to confirm, that 
the increasing number of failures is in a great measure to 
be accounted for by the fact that Government make the Matri¬ 
culation Examination a test for admission into the Government 
service. Hence uumerous youths, on arriving at 16 years of age, 
who have no intention of entering on a Collegiate education, go 
up, many very imperfectly prepared, on the chance of passing; 
and if fhev fail they return njrnin and again, until they scrape 
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through or retire from the contest. I fincl from the returns of 
the past ten years that, for the first six, eighty per cent, of the 
passed candidates entered Colleges, -while during the following 
three years, subsequent to its being made a test of Government 
service, the percentage of those entering Colleges to the total 
passed has fallen a little below sixty. I think some remedy- 
should be applied, and the simplest that occurs to me would 
be to have a separate examination what in England would be 
called a middle class examination—as a test for the public 
service, and I would have this of a less severe nature, and of a 
more practical character, than the Matriculation Examination. 
I say I would make this public examination less severe; and I 
have come to this opinion because I feel sure that the mass of 
the rising generation are being educated at too high a pressure. 
They are, in fact, having too many subjects crammed into them, 
injuring if not wearing out their powers of mental digestion. It 
cannot be good for a growing lad, after a day’s hard schooling, 
to be obliged to work at home until nine or ten o’clock at night., 
and sometimes later, to be ready for tho next day, as I am 
assured is ordinarily the case. At all events such an amount of 
labour cannot be needed for the greater portion of our youth. 

I have been in the habit of noticing the candidates 
eiqu^of V tl * or the Matriculation Examination during the past 

students. few years, and I was much struck on the last 
occasion to see crowding out of the pandal in the 
Town Hall compound such numbers of thin, pallid and sickly, 
looking youths. I have also b^en told by some of the older 
class of educated natives that they can now easily tire out their 
sons and other young relations in ordinary walking exercise. I 
do not go so far as one of the greatest benefactors to educational 
establishments in this Presidency/’ who said to me some time 
ago :—“ In this generation you are destroying the bodies to 
strengthen the minds; in the next generation both mind and 
body will fail if you press thdm so hard.” But I do think that 
it is a matter deserving the greatest consideration at the hands 
of those at tho head of the Educational Department, whether we 
are not, by the excess of our educational training, injuring the 
bodily physique of the rising generation. They say at home 
that ‘ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ I believe the 
same holds good out here as regards Bappoo and Krishna and 
Ahmed and Nowrojee. I have been told that the native mind, 
particularly the Hindoo, is so peculiarly constituted that, once set 
m motion in any one direction, it will work on and on as in a 
groove and not feel the needof a change, and that in consequence, 
unless bodily exercise is actually made a part of the educational 
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course, it -will not be spontaneously engaged in. If this be true 
and I am inclined to think it is, it behoves those 
0 f ImP mnostic w ^° direcfc the course of education to provide 

exercise. some sort of gymnastic exercises to be undertaken 

as part of the system. His Excellency the 
Governor has just been visiting the Rajkumar College in Kntty- 
war, and his account of the way in which the bodies as well as 
the minds of the young Chiefs are there trained is most cheerin'*. 
Manly exercises form a part of the curriculum, and if such lie 
necessary for Chiefs and Princes whose future lot will be one of 
comparative ease and affluence, how much more necessary is it 
for those who will have to buffet about the world for their living ? 
I take this opportunity of venting these ideas because I feel 
sure, after moro than a quarter of a century’s experience, that 
on some change of this nature in the educational course depends 
the future health, and therefore the prosperity, of the natives 
of this country. There is another topic, one which 
vodontofoarn ^ as ^ eeu before alluded to by those who have 
ing° a ° arn occupied this chair, that we do not find those 
who succeed in their educational career, and 
become onr graduates, following up their education after 
they leave College. As I told the students at the Grant Col¬ 
lege a few days ago, they do not consider the important fact 
that their real education only then commences, that unless they 
are content simply to exist and do not desire to grow, they 
must over continue f apt to learn ’! lam told that in some of 
the examinations in the higher- grades the Examiners find men 
coming up time after time, and failing on each successive occa¬ 
sion moro signally than before. Those who enter on the liberal 
professions and have to earn their bread by their skill, are obliged 
in some degree to keep pace ‘nth the times; but those who enter 
the service of the State are too apt to rest content with their lot 
and find in their daily office routine sufficient for them. Let mo 
warn all against leading such lazy lives. Take example from 
the late Dr. Bhau Daji; look what he has done for his country; 
how he studied its early history and its ancient languages, and 
gave the results of his enquiries to the scientific world; how 
lie made deep research into the hidden mysteries of Sanskrit 
lore and culled therefrom additional benefits for his fellow 
countrymen ! He studied and searched the past for the benefit 
of the present and future. Let all take example from this distin¬ 
guished man’s career, not the Medical graduate only, but the 
lawyer and the civil engineer. Looking at the records of old, 
both writings and buildings, we may indeed say, “therewere 
giants in those days ”. Let it be the pride and satisfaction of 
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this University to find its graduates not, as was ably pointed oat 
by one of the leading Anglo-Vernacular papers a few months 
ago, permitting their exclusively English education to lead them 
to deny the existence of science and art among their ancestors ; 
not falling behind the alumni of the older educational institutions 
of the Presidency, but following diligently those pioneers of tlje 
study of the past. Let it be said that they perfected what others 
begun, and that the University of Bombay has sent out not mero 
pedants, much less conceited half-educated striplings, but men 
who in the State, on the bench, or at the bar, as architects or as 
physicians, prove themselves, as Dr. Bbau Dap did, worthy of 
their education, beloved and respected in their lives, and in their 
deaths honoured and deplored. 


FIFTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable James Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Sonate,—Owing to the absence of His 
Excellency the Chancellor from Bombay, I have again the honour 
of presiding at the Annual Convocation of this University. 
The year 1875 will undoubtedly be famous in the annals of 
Indian History from its having witnessed for the first time the 
arrival on our shores of the Heir-Apparent of the British 
Crown, while our island had the honour of being tho first soil on 
which he trod, and our city the first place in which he sojourned. 
The welcome he met with, not only from the Native Princes and 
Chiefs who came to do him homage, but from the vast crowds 
of loyal subjects which thronged the streets, is still, as it were, 
present to us, whilo the many fetes'and ceremonies in which he 
took part, seem as yet hardly to havo become things of the past. 
One of these will certainly long remain fresh in the memories of 
those connected with this University—the visit of His Royal 
Highness to this Hall to receive the address voted by the 
Senate; and the kind words of hope and encouragement for 
our future, which fell from his lips in reply to our welcome, will 
not be. readily forgotten, while the more tangible memorial of 
his visit in the shape of valuable books and the portrait of our 
Queen, which he presented to the University, will long remain 
objects of our choicest care. He has honoured our elder sister 
at Calcutta by accepting the degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
ihus permitting his name to stand first on that roll which it is 
to be hoped may include niany distinguished statesmen, scholars, 
and promoters of education, recipients of a like honour, the 
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power to confer which will, I trust, before long be extended to 
the Universities of Madras and Bombay. 

Turning from this subject of congratulation and satisfaction 
to one of a diametrically opposite nature, it becomes mv duty to 
allude to the great loss which this University has sustained by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, who from its foundation hail 
been a great, if not the leading, spirit of the Institution. Dis¬ 
tinguished not only a3 a linguist and an antiquarian and 
honoured by the diploma of the Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
but possessing a cosmopolitan reputation as a man of letters* 
this venerable missionary brought all his powers, tempered by a 
most truly catholic spirit, to the service of this University; 
and in every branch of its government, including the office* 
which I have now the honour to hold, gave it not only ly* 
best and warmest support, but also the incalculable benefit of 
his great experience as a teacher and a guide of the native 
youth of this Presidency. He has gone, in the fullness of the ago 
allotted to man, to his reward and his rest. The regret wo 
entertain for his loss is sincere, though perhaps selfish; bub all 
will, I think, concur in the applicability to him of the often- 
quoted sentiment of the Prince of Denmark:— 

“He was a mau, take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again.” 

The Senate at its last meeting decided that Dr. Wilson’s 
memory should be perpetuated in the University; and the Syndi¬ 
cate, to whom the matter was deferred, has determined that a 
bust be placed in these buildings at the expense of the Fellows. 

The first Leo- death a change of some moment takes 

tureship place in the"system of the University; hitherto it 

fuelled to the has been a purely examining body, it will now 
mvoreity. commence its career as a teaching one. It will bo 
remembered that a large sum of n?oney was raised in honour of 
Dr. Wilson in 1869, the interest of which was payable to him 
for his life, and after bis death the principal was *to form an 
endowment for a Philological Lectureship in this University; and 
the Syndicate is now taking the necessary steps for the first 
series of lectures under this endowment which yields about 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, and I would express a hope that this may 
not long remain the only lectureship attached to this University. 

The memorial in honour of our late Registrar is now 
complete, and the sum of Rs. 2,500 has been tendered to found a 
James Taylor Prize for proficiency in those branches of know¬ 
ledge in which be took a special interest. It rests with the 
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Senate to accept the terms. There has, I believe, been some 
difficulty in arranging the memorial in honour of the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji, of which I spoke last year, but it is hoped that 
at the next Convocation mention may be made of the means 
adopted to perpetuate the memory of ouc who from its foundation 
was a warm supporter and able administrator of this institution. 

I will now turn to the statistical portion of the report, and 
the first fact which strikes us is the great increase over the 

E revious year in the percentage of passed candidates at the 
latriculation Examination, and the great falling off in the 
number of successful candidates in the examination for the B.A. 
Degree. Of the former in 1874, out of 1,084 only 262, or 
24 per cent, passed, while in 1875, out of 1,240, 434, or 35 per 
cent, were successful; and of the latter in 1874 out of 64, 30, or 
4o per cent, were successful, while in 1875, out of 84 only 18, or 
21 per cent, passed. 

The result of the University examinations has often been a 
topic for discussion in the public prints, and last year there was 
a great deal of correspondence regarding the very unfavourable 
result of the Matriculation Examination. Not only was tho 
system of the examination attacked, but even the Examiners 
themselves did not escape. This year, owing apparently to tho 
percentage being much higher than last, no comments have ap¬ 
peared ; but I mention this subject, bocauso I wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to the following result of an examination of the returns of the 
past five years and a comparison-between the Matriculation and 
B.A. Examinations, viz., that whenever the percentage of suc¬ 
cessful candidates at the former is high, we find that at the cor¬ 
responding B.A. Examination, three years after, the percentage 
of successful candidates is low, and" that the converse also holds 
good. I will take the following extract to prove what I mean :— 
In 1868, 41 per cent., and in 1872,43 per cent, passed the Matri¬ 
culation, and in 1871 only 28 per cent., and in 1875 only 21 
per cent, passed the B.A.; while in 1869 only 17 per cent., and 
in 1870 only 16 per cent, were successful at Matriculation; and 
at the B.A. Examination of 1872, 45 per cent., and in 1873, 42 
per cent, passed. It would seem from this that when a large 
proportion are successful in the Matriculation Examination it is 
more owing to the leniency of the Examiners than the fitness of 
the students, and I veuture to think that such leniency is a mis¬ 
take if wo are to maintain the high standards for honours which 
has ever been the aim of this University. We have this year 
to congratulate the Principals and Professors of the Medical and 
Civil Engineering Colleges on tho success which has attended 
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their labours. From the former we have the first M.D. of 
the University, and also the satisfactory results of thirty success¬ 
ful candidates out of 43 in the first L.M. and 16 out of 19 in 
the final L.M., and of these six in the first class; whilo from 
the latter institution we have 21 out of 24 passing in the first 
C.E. and 9 out of 12 in the L.C.E., of whom 3 were in the 
First Class. As regards the other examinations, it is to be noted 
that 4 out of 5 of the M.A’s were successful, but none acquired 
a First Class. In law, however, 50 per cent, passed, a percent¬ 
age not previously attained for the degree of LL.B., although 
none attained to the First Class. It is still a doubtful question 
whether a large return of successful students is really a proof 
that the mass of the pupils are better prepared than in those 
years when only few pass, or whether they will do as much 
credit to the University as those who come out in smaller num¬ 
bers from the final ordeal. I am not one of those who think our 
examination system perfect, or that alterations in this, as also in 
the subjects required for the various degrees, may not be desira¬ 
ble. If Oxford and Cambridge, after the great advances they 
have made during the last half century, still find they must 
further increase their borders and reform their systems, to meet 
the requirements of the times, we must not think our infant 
University can remain as it is. So fully alive is the Syndicate to 
this fact, that it has appointed a Committee of its most experi¬ 
enced members to consider and report on these subjects, and I 
doubt not but the results of their deliberations will be highly 
beneficial, not only to the University, but to the cause of edu¬ 
cation generally in the Presidency. 


And now, having reviewed the past year’s proceedings, I 
will, in conclusion, say a few words to the graduates 
Attain par- and under-graduates of the University. Gentlemen, 
one s’“tjeot. OUie I have on previous occasions warned you that your 
real education only commences when your Colle¬ 
giate course ends. It is after that has closed that it depends 
on yourselves whether you will make any true use of the educa¬ 
tional benefits yon have received or not. There must be much 
which you have to acquire for the purpose of your examina¬ 
tions, which remains, as it were, undigested, and which to 
become of any real use must be absorbed in your intellectual 
system. Doubtless with many this latter process cannot take 
place owing to the mind being overcrowded, and so assimilation 
is impossible. My advice to you is, do not attempt too many 
things; settle on one definite object for your future study, aud 
strive to perfect yourselves in it as far as possible. I fear, from 
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what I see, that the old saying, “ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ” is not sufficiently borne in mind. Too many young men 
seem to think that when once they can put B.A. or even F.A. 
after their names, they are equal to discuss almost any subject, 
and to criticize and censure any authority, he it the Government 
of the country or the local head of the village. A smattering of 
many subjects can only be useful when there is one great fixed 
object of life, round which such scintillations of knowledge may 
sparkle, and to which they may perhaps add lustre; but a mere 
smattering of many subjects without such support can only mislead 
and deceive the possessor, and reuder him weak if not despicable 
in the eyes of all true men. Study you must if you wish to become 
men. Let me commend to your careful perusal the speech 
of the new Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, so full 
of sound advice to all students, and in which there is one caution 
which seems to me so peculiarly appropriate to the mass of the 
educated youth in this country, that 1 feel I cannot do better 
than conclude these observations with it. Lord Derby’s words 
are:—“ There is nothing more common among those who have 
read a little and thought a little than the union of strong con¬ 
victions with very narrow intelligence j and next to the absence 
of conviction altogether, there is no mental condition that is 
socially less desirable or politically more dangerous.” 

SIXTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(Br The Honorablb Jaihjs Gibbs, C.S., F.R.G.S.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—I have been quite unexpectedly 
celled on to preside over the present Convocation. His Excellency 
the Chancellor had expressed his intention of so doing, but the 
press of work which the sad scarcity in the Deccan and Southern 
Mahratta country has throwmupou him, added to the hasty visit 
of the Governor of Madras, with whom he has had to confer, 
has rendered it at the last moment impossible for His Excellency 
to take the chair on the present occasion. I will read a letter to 
my address which I received on Saturday evening from the 
Chancellor, announcing his inability to attend, and at the same 
time communicating to the Senate his good wishes for the pros¬ 
perity of the University 

“ Parell, 13th January 1S77. 

“My dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—I am sure you will feel that 
I would not lightly, for many reasons, make the request I am 
about to do. But I must assure you that from the time of my 
leaving Bombay for Delhi up to the present moment, I really 
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have been, and am still too much occupied to give sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the approaching Convocation of the University at which 
you had kindly suggested that I should preside. I should be 
very sorry to think, after quitting Bombay, that I had discharged 
this duty in an imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, such as 
would have afforded the members of the University just ground 
of complaint, and subjected me to well-merited censure. 1 do 
not hesitate, therefore, to ask you to do me the favour of pre¬ 
siding, as Vice-Chancellor, at this Convocation, and to offer 
my excuses to the members of the University. They at least 
must be gainers by the exchange. You have always taken so 
lively an interest in all its operations, and are so thoroughly con¬ 
versant with all their details that a review of them coming from 
you must be in all respects more interesting and instructive than 
any statement of the views of one who will soon cease to possess 
the means of affording useful support to an institution of which 
he trusts the importance and influence for good may steadily 
increase to the full satisfaction of those who, like yourself, 
are at all times ready to use their best efforts for its welfare. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ P. E. WODEHOUSE.” 

I personally may perhaps be permitted to testify to the 
great amount of labour which His Excellency has 
Jhefanuuetf taken upon himself since September last, when it 
appeared clear to this Government that we had 
to face a most severe calamity. Sir Philip Wodehouse set 
himself from the first to direct all the movements, and to arrange 
all the details. How well he has done this may be understood 
from the very warm commendation he received from the lips of 
the Viceroy at Delhi, while tfle-fullest approbation, I am happy 
to state, of his judgment and ability in this important crisis has 
been received from the Horae Government, judgment and ability 
which have hitherto prevented the disastrous results which 
might otherwise have ensued; for be it remembered that to 
scarcity of food from failure of the usual monsoon, was added 
scarcity of water, and scarcity of fodder, each tending greatly to 
increase the distress pervading nine of the largest districts of 
the Presidency. All these difficulties have met with the utmost 
attention, and we trust that the results will prove that the 
Governor’s forethought and energy will, under Providence, 
reduce the distress of the people and their concomitant loss of 
health and property to the smallest amount. To have to arrange 
for such an important crisis, added to the fact that all this 
additional labour is thrown on him at the close of his Governor- 
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ship, will, I feel sure, be accepted as a just ground of excuse by 
tlie Senate for the absence of the Chancellor to-day. 

The report which has just been read by the Registrar 
refers very shortly to several very important matters which 
have engaged the attention of the Syndicate during the past 
year. When presiding in this place last January 1 mentioned 
that the Syndicate was not only aware that changes must bo 
made, but had appointed a Committee for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering all the questions which had been started in connection 
with the management of the examinations. This Committee was 
presided over by Mr. Justice West, than whom it would have 
been difficult to find a gentleman who, from his experience in 
educational matters and from the great interest he has always 
t^ken in the affairs of the University, was more capable of leading 
the discussions to a practical result. The Committee considered 
all the suggestions which had been made to the Syndicate, in¬ 
cluding those put forward by Mr. Jacob, and finally laid down 
26 separate questions for discussion, of which 18 resulted in modi¬ 
fications being made in the present system, while as regards the 
remaining 8 it was decided to make no change. The deliberations 
of this Committee lasted from January to April, during which 
they held 10 meetings; and their report, after having had those 
points on which the advice of the Faculties was required, sub¬ 
mitted to them, was finally discussed by the Syndicate who, 
after obtaining the consent of the Senate on the matters which 
by the statutes required your decision, adopted nearly all tho 
proposals made. Before alluding to these in greater detail, I 
must draw your attention to the great labour and thoughtful care 
exhibited by the Committee, and for which our best thanks are 
eminently due; it forms another "instance of the “ unbonght 
exertions of those who direct the action of tho University”; to 
which Sir Bartle Frere alluded in his Convocation address in 
1867, and of which he said, “Government attach a double value 
to whatever it does, because the progress it achieves affords an 
excellent practical refutation of the doctrine that no good or 
useful service to the State can be expected unless directly paid 
for in money or money’s worth.” The principal changes consist 
in having the Pass qualification for Matriculation, viz., the Eng¬ 
lish paper, sent to the eduoational centres, so that the students 
who do not wish to come to Bombay unless they pass this test, 
may be saved the expense and trouble of a long journey. It is 
an experiment of which time alone can prove the worth; but I 
venture to think that if successful it must end in a further 
extension of the principle whioh will eventually include the 
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entire examination in English being carried out at centres. The 
abolition of the viva voce iu the second language is also another 
modification, the effect ot' which will have to be carefully 
watched. The change is decidedly an economical one as regards 
the cost of the examinations, and it is the opinion of the majority 
of those consulted that it will do tio harm, as the results of the 
two papers will be a sufficient test. No one can, I think, 
question the wisdom of the modification in the .M.A, Examination, 
which is strictly in accordance with the well-known maxim 
“ Poetu nuscitur nun fit.” The double qualification in medicine 
and surgery which the University has always required for its 
degree is now more clearly defined in the change approved of 
from L.M. to L.M. and 8. The alterations to be made in the 
future lists of successful 1 candidates at the various examinations 
will tend to distinguish more clearly the personal merits of each 
student. The above are the principal modifications which have 
been determined on a consideration of the report of Mr. Justice 
West’s Committee. They are experimental, tentative as all our 
rules must be for some years to come; but they will, I trust, 
be beneficial to the students and tend to uphold the status that 
this University wishes should bo attained by all the recipients 
of its honours. I have not had time to dissect the returns of 
this year’s examinations and compare them with those of pre¬ 
vious years; but with regard to the results of the Matriculation 
and the surmised cause for tho falling off which has appeared 
in some of the newspapers, I would state that three out of the 
four Examiners in English are*the same as those who examined 
last year, when an exceptionally large number passed ; and that, 
so far as the Syndicate is concerned, it strives as much as pos¬ 
sible to keep the same persons as Examiners from year to year. 
Changes are always occurring •from one cause or another which 
necessitates the appointment of fresh Examiners; but on refer¬ 
ring to the past years, I find that from 1872-78 to 1874-75, that 
is, for three years, the same gentlemen examined in English at 
the Matriculation, with one single exception, viz., Mr. Best suc¬ 
ceeding Mr. Wordsworth, who had gone on leave. Changes in 
appointments necessitated a new arrangement in 1875-76 which 
has held good in the present year, with the exception of 
Mr. Peterson taking Mr. Oxenham’s place, owing to that gentle¬ 
man having joined tlic Deccan College. I think that those, there¬ 
fore, who wish to find reasons for such an unfortnnate result as 
has occurred this year, must look beyond the mere change of 
Examiners. The subject of endowments again receives pro¬ 
minent notice in the report. This University has from its com¬ 
mencement overstepped its sisters under this heading. At 
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Calcutta I believe the number is 5, of which the largest was 
the gift of a Bombay merchant—the donor of our noble 
library and clock-tower; Madras 8; while we now possess 
28, three of which have been added during the year under review. 
Two of these—the Merwanjee Framjee Panday and the Kahandas 
Muncharam Scholarships*—are attached to the Civil Engineerin'/ 
College, which opens a, road for the study of a science which 
will be of the greatest’ importance in developing the industry 
of the country. As a/n instance of this, I would mention that 
the late Munguldass/Nathoobhoy Travelling Fellow took the 
advantage of his residence in England to perfect his studies iu 
Civil Engineering, especially in that branch which applies to the 
mechanism of spinning mills, and has since his return been 
appointed to the-independent charge of a largo mill at Surat. 
We have now been in possession of this splendid hall for somo 
years. I trust before another Convocation to find that the 
library is in our hands and our collection of books, including 
the principal ■portion of Dr. Wilson’s library and that of the 
Law Classes, deposited, on its shelves, while the flow of time will 
be marked by the harmonious music of tho joy-bells in the 
Eajabai Tower. T may here mention that the subscription for tho 
Bust of the late Dr. Wilson has been nearly filled up, and wo hope 
shortly to send the commission for it home. Our late Chancellor, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, concludedhis last address with the words 
“ Florcat Academia." Sir Philip Wodehouse to-day, though 
absent, echoes the same wish. Ere we meet again, a new Governor 
will have come to this Presidency, and a new Chancellor will 
preside over the University,—one who has been my friend for 
many years, with whom I studied at College, and whoso brilliant 
career every member of his service has watched with admira¬ 
tion ; and I feel sure from his tra*nlhg under tho great Arnold, 
and from the high classical attainments which enabled him to 
carry away from the Haileybury of old the numerous medals 
and prizes which he did, that he will, while he rules over this 
Presidency, ever extend a fostering hand to this our University. 
May we not then look forward to the future without doubt that 
the wish of our late and departing Chancellors may not only prove 
true, but that each successive year will give us greater cause for 
exclaiming “ Floreat Academia." 

SEVENTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sib Richard Temple, Baet, G.C.S.I., C.I.E.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate of the 
University of Bombay,—Ton will, I am sure, prefer that the 
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observations, which, occur to me as suitable on this occasion, 
should be addressed to those who are objects of our solicitude, 
namely, the graduates and under-graduates of the University, 
and through them to the Native public throughout this Presi¬ 
dency, who are interested in the progress of education. Though 
speaking now as Chancellor, I cannot divest myself of my 
capacity of Governor, and my colleagues in the Government 
have been consulted as to the principles to which your considera¬ 
tion is now to be invited. 

You, then, graduates and under-graduates, and all onr 
System of Native fellow-subjects of "Western India whom my 
state educa- words may reach, 1 would ask you to consider our 
tio “- system of State education as a whole. You may- 

have sometimes heard in some quarters an advocacy of efforts by 
Government on behalf of primary or elementary education for the 
masses of the people, in apparent opposition to high education 
for a limited number ; and, again, of high or superior education 
for the few, irrespective of lower education, in the hope that 
they, once enlightened, will scatter the light among the nation, 
just as the rays of the rising sun must first touch the tops of 
the mountains, and rest there for a while before they can pene¬ 
trate to the dark valleys below. 

The Government of Bombay, however, does not fix its 
regards exclusively on either one side or the other. We desire 
to foster all kinds of education alike; whether high, or elemen¬ 
tary, or intermediate, encouraging each kind according to its 
needs. Though we long for the day when the people will 
undertake the task of national instruction by private resources 
and private organization, subject only to a general control by the 
State, still, we see that at preftevt in Western India this task has 
to be performed mainly by the State, and we consider ourselves 
answerable for holding the balance between the claims of the 
several branches of education. We cannot say that any one of 
them is more important than the others; all are conducive to 
the good of the people. Nor can any one be treated separately 
from the others. They are co-operative one with the other, and 
are almost inter-dependent. If the nation under our charge be 
regarded in its corporate existence, we shall find that primary 
education supplies material for secondary education; that 
advancement of secondary or intermediate education reflects 
back energy upon primary education ; that secondary education 
leads up to high education, which, again, elevates the tone of 
everything below it, and supplies the fittest instruments for all 
other sorts of instruction. 
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National education in its totality may be likened to the 
beautiful structure in which we are now assembled. Primary 
education is as the plinth with the foundation broad and deep; 
secondary education is as the superstructure with its walls and 
pillars; high education is as the roof with the domes and towers. 
No part of tho structure can be injured or neglected without 
aifectingthe safety, or tho usefulness, or the beauty of the whole. 
And as tho architects have bestowed care ou all parts alike, so 
is the Government bound to attend equally and simultaneously 
to the three departments of education—high, elementary, or inter¬ 
mediate, preferring none to the others, but meeting even-handed 
measure to all. 

Our first duty is to determine the curriculum, the standard 
or standards, for each of these branches, in conformity with 
the wants of the several sections of Native society affected by 
each. In order that this may be well done, discriminative know¬ 
ledge of the people, and sympathetic appreciation of their condi¬ 
tion and prospects, are absolutely necessary. 

Fortunately we can, by tho method known as payment by 
results, induce both masters and scholars to follow whatever 
standards may bo prescribed. If the master be a salaried ser¬ 
vant of the State, he receives more or less remuneration accord¬ 
ing as more or fewer scholars pass examinations according to the 
standard. If private schools apply for grants-iu-aid from the 
State, tho aid is allowed, more or less, according as the scholars 
pass the examination. 

Another method of ensuring, on the part of the scholars, 
adherence to the standards, is the granting of scholarships. 
For each class of schools, scholarships can be offered for open 
competition among the scholars at examinations to be held annu¬ 
ally according to the standard. The scholarship is, of course, 
a stipend; the holder virtually obtains a free education; he 
is the honourable possessor, not from patronage or favouritism, 
but from victory over bis fellows in the contest of mind with 
mind. Consequently, all the active-minded boys work for 
proficiency according to that standard, in the hope of winning 
the scholarship, and the master has every inducement to teach 
them accordingly. Thus the grant of scholarships is not a mere 
act of charity or of grace, but is an engine for compelling by 
the force of emulation the observance of standards. 

So the method of scholarships by competition stimulates the 
spontaneous efforts of the good scholars; the method of payment 
by results ensures attention on the part of the masters to the 
scholars of moderate or indifferent ability, so that the best 
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average possible may be preserved. And thus the State pro¬ 
motes the welfare of the weak scholars as well as that of the 
strong. 

The moral power thus wielded by the State rivets on us a 
responsibility for seeing that the several standards are the most 
appropriate that can be devised. 

You, doubtless, bear in mind that primary education is 
conducted in the vernacular languages only ; secondary or middle 
education partly in the vernacular and partly in English ; supe¬ 
rior education mainly in English, partly also in the classical lan¬ 
guages of the East. 

Now, primary education in its humblest form cannot be too 
low or too simple. Indeed, its first characteristic 
cation** 17 Edu ' should be adaptability to the poorest persons and 
to the rudest minds. Its object is to ultimately 
embrace all the boys and girls of the lower classes throughout 
tho country—the farm labourers, the small artisans, the 
village servants. It cannot, alas, attain so great an object 
within this generation of living men. Meanwhile, it strives 
to gather into its fold as many hundreds of thousands as it 
can. It already reckons 210,000 pupils; but even that number 
forms a small part only of the children of a school-going age 
in this Presidency, and leaves a sadly vast residue of children 
growing up in ignorance. Its system should, therefore, in the 
first instance, be as cheap, its standard as easy as possible, con¬ 
sisting of a little reading ajjd writing and some elementary 
arithmetic. When it takes root and grows, then a somewhat 
better standard may be cautiously introduced, just enough to 
enable the children' to move happily in the lowly sphere to 
which their destiny confines them, and no more. These poor 
children have but a short time during their tender age, say 
from their fifth to their thirteenth year, within which must be 
learnt what they are ever to learn from books, before tlie in¬ 
evitable day when they must go forth to the field, to the grazing 
ground, to the road, to the workshop, to help their parents in 
the daily toil. With hut too many of them, also, the time that 
can he devoted to learning, is even less than this. Still, if this 
much of time be obtained, within it there cg.n be taught some¬ 
thing more than elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
something of morality, so that these children, often belonging to 
the lowest castes in the social scale, may be instructed to speak 
truth, to love virtue, to despise falseness; something of the vege¬ 
table kingdom which rewards plenteously those who labour con¬ 
scientiously; something of those wonders which Nature reveals to 
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the perception of all those who are trained to perceive; some¬ 
thing of the universe, of the orbs which rule the day and night, 
and of the stars which have from the most primeval periods 
attracted the gaze of man in his most savage state. If auy of 
these peasant boys be gifted with genius, he will, I hope, be able 
while in a primary school to win a scholarship tenable in a middle 
school, and there again win a scholarship tenable in a superior 
institution, ascending the educational ladder step by step. Thus 
ability and industry wheresoever found, even in the lowest social 
state, will have their chances. 

But if this teaching is to be given within so short a space 
of time to young children of lowly capacity, there must be good 
schoolmasters, men much hotter than auy that can ordinarily 
be found in the villages of India; men specially trained in 
pedagogy, that is, the art of imparting knowledge to the young. 
The best salary which can be allowed is small: therefore we 
must obtain the utmost qualificatipn which can be obtained for 
scanty remuneration. Again, as the children have their being 
among rough, ignorant people, it is important that in school 
they should come in contact with masters possessing some traits 
of culture and refinement. For all these reasons it is necessary 
for the State to undertake the training and supervision of the 
village schoolmaster, and to see that they all possess certificates 
of competent qualification. TJie village schoolmaster represented 
an ancient institution, but he was dull and unlettered. Now-a- 
days his office is filled by men of a new stamp; and the produc¬ 
tion of such men is among the first-fruits of our educational 
efforts. 

It is remarkable that there are in this Presidency more than 
7,000 girls in the lower class schools, a circumstance exciting 
hopefulness, and showing that even the peasantry are awaking 
to a sense of the benefits of female education. 

Next, our consideration must be turned to the middle or 
secondary education relating to those middle classes which in 
many countries form one of the mainstays of the social fabric, 
which, indeed, in this country are not so strong in number as we 
could wislj, tut which are growing and will grow more and more, 
relatively toother classes, as the country advances in prosperity. 
There are about 16,000 boys in this Presidency receiving this 
secondary education, out of whom about 5,000* are at private 
institutions. This total number is comparatively small. In the 
middle classes are included the peasant proprietor of the better 
sort, the small landholder, who should learn mensuration and 
village accounts, the money-lender, the trader who should be 
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E itisedin aritlimetical calculation; tho clerk who should qualify 
self for subordinate employment in a private or a public 
office; the artisan, the skilled workman, the manufacturer, who 
should acquire the technical knowledge necessary for success 
in his craft. For the secondary or middle class school the 
standard must be so arranged as to suit, firstly, the general 
wants which are common to all the above-mentioned sections of 
society, and secondly, the special wants of each section. 


The instruction will, indeed, be partly given in English, 
but maiuly in the vernacular. The merits or tho 
Creation of a defects in this instruction will show the manner 
atare.° UlarlltCr ' in which we sustain the acknowledged principle 
that, while English instruction is offered to the 
Natives, they should be thoroughly grounded in their own 
language. We duly perceive that, while many Natives learn 
English—the more the better—still many Natives, if they are to 
be educated at all, can obtain their education only through the 
medium of their own vernacular. Hence, a new vernacular 
literature has to be created; and such a creation, if it be fully 
completed under our auspices, will be among the most enduring 
monuments of British rule in Western India. Already a good 
beginning has been made by several .highly-qualified Native 
gentlemen. On various branches of useful knowledge, books 
will be written in the vernacular ^languages of this Presidency, 
and in a plain, practical style, some of which will be abstracts, 
others translations, in exlcnso, of English works. Some of 
these books, too, will be original works by Native authors who, 
having mastered for themselves the subject in hand, will expound 
it in their own Oriental modo of thought and expression for the 
benefit of their countrymqp. We should afford the utmost 
incitement to Natives to attempt this original composition, as 
affording the best scope for that sort of independent self- 
sufficing ability which we most destVe to evoke among them. Such 
labours do as much good to the writers as to those for whose 
instruction the books are written, and will raise up a class of 
Native thinkers whose mental achievements will be among the 
most substantial results of our educational system. 


The several normal schools or training instifutions for 
vernacular schoolmasters form an integral part of this secondary 
division of our system. They really are our vernacular Colleges. 
Through them the resources of the ancient languages of India— 
languages unsurpassed in copiousness, in precision, in flexibility 
—are adapted to the diffusion of modern knowledge among the 
Natives. Through them the dead languages of older times are 
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used to preserve purity and expressive vigour in tlie living 
dialects. Through them the Natives are taught that no man 
can speak or write his mother-tongue competently well, unless 
he knows something of the classic tongue of his ancestors. 

To the students of these vernacular Colleges au example has 
been set by European scholars, such as Baug Buhler andKielhorn, 
members of this University. Some Native scholars of this Presi¬ 
dency, such as Bhau Daji and Bhandarkar, have made additions 
to our knowledge of the anoient language of India, which are 
appreciated at such seats of learning as Oxford and Berlin. 


One of the first objects to be set before Native authors in 
the vernacular, is the preparation of text books in the several 
physical sciences, especially chemistry, botany, physics, and 
physiology, which are the sciences most practically useful in the 
circumstances of Western India. Some such writers have already 
appeared, and many more aro appearing. Those of them who may 
be content with making translations, can take the various science 
primers now being brought out in England,under the authority of 
some of the greatest names in science. The fact that such eminent 
men write such elementary books, is an acknowledgment of the 
value set upon educating the people in these subjects. 

Time does not permit me to summarize the instances which 
might be adduced to show how popular ignorance of practical 
science is retarding the material progress of the country, and is 
even in some respects causing retrogression. 

The impoverishment of the cultivated soil in most parts of 
India is a result of that indifference to agricultural 
Chemistry.* chemistry which pervades the middle classes and 
the peasantry. Tim •botanist shows us that the 
plants of the crops take up certain elements from the soil, which 
elements are nocessary for the growth of the plants, and that if the 
soil becomes gradually deprived of these elements, its fertility is 
injured. The chemist shows us that these elements must be 
artificially replaced in the soil by means of manure or equivalent 
substances. The land-holders and cultivators have these sub¬ 
stances to a large extent ready on or near the land, but neglect to 
use them. ' And yet some Asiatic nations, such as the Chinese 
and the Japanese, understand and act upon these, principles. 


The wasteful destruction of the trees and brushwood in 
India is another example of that sort of carelessness 
of forests Ction which is caused by ignorance. The physicist shows 
us that the moisture drawn from the ocean by solar 
evaporation is gathered into clouds which pass over the land; 
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that if the surface of the ground be cool, then the clouds become 
condensed and their moisture descends as rain; that such coolness 
cannot exist, unless the ground be covered with vegetation; that 
if the surface be bare, arid and heated, the clouds move onward, 
and the ground remains rainless. Yet the people destroy the 
forests, and leave the ground denuded, without thought of the 
drought and famine which must ensue sooner or later. 

In all these sciences the instruction should be practical, that 
is, it should be imparted, in immediate contact with the objects 
concerned; not only in the class room, but in the very presence 
of the things to which the lectures refer. Botany should 
be taught in the garden or in the field; chemistry in the labora¬ 
tory ; physiology in the midst of animal life. 

Connected with these topics there is the subject of physical 
geography. It nearly concerns the history of human pro¬ 
gress. The Native youth should be taught how the mountains 
attract the clouds which drop moisture, produce vegetation, and 
supply the sources of streams; how the streams cause that fertility 
of the lands which enables the human race to rapidly multiply, 
to constitute society and to found cities; how the rivers, formed 
from the union of streams, become the highways of commerce. 

Under the head of secondary instruction come all the 
technical schools which we have established or may yet establish. 
Those Natives who reflect on the improvements which are 
advancing in Western India—such as the introduction of 
mechanical appliances, the new manufacturing industries, the 
development of artificial needs, the application of arts and 
sciences to the practical affairs of the national life—will see how 
many fresh lines of employment arc being opened out. The 
aim of technical instruction‘is^o help Native youths to qualify 
themselves for earning a livelihood as medical practitioners, as 
chemists, as foresters, as scientific gardeners, as land-surveyors, 
as civil engineers, as trained mechanics, as engravers. 

But, although practical knowledge must occupy a larger 
part than heretofore in our middle class education, we must 
continue to bestow care as much as ever, or more than ever, on 
ethical instruction and moral culture. Happily, Native opinion 
is alive to the value of such instruction and culture, and will 
cordially support the efforts of the educational authorities. 

In the middle class schools there are about 5,000‘girls 
under instruction. These girls’ schools are managed entirely by 
private effort. The fact may be hailed as the beginning of 
female education. The gradual augmentation of the number of 
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girls at school should be cordially desired by every influential 
Native who cares for the good of his countrymen. 

The fact that English ladies are becoming under-graduates 
of this University affords a notable example to the people of 
Western India. 

I now approach the topic which is the last in the order we 
have been following, but which is one most nearly concerning 
you, graduates and under-graduates, namely, high education or 
superior instruction. 

In the Colleges there are about 900 students and in the 
high schools about 8,000. Of the 8,000, more than half belong 
to those private institutions which flourish in our midst, and are 
doing a most beneficent work. The total number is compara¬ 
tively small, and even from it a considerable abatement must be 
made for those stadents who do not stay long enough to receive 
the higher parts of the instruction. 

The day may come, indeed ought to come, and we should 
all strive to hasten its coming, when the cost of high education 
will fall upon the State only in a slight degree, and will be 
defrayed partly by the munificence of tho wealthy, and partly by 
those who seek for such instruction and who are to earn their 
living by it; and when every Native gentleman of rank and 
wealth in Western India will think it essential, that his son 
should be a member of tho University of Bombay. You know, 
gentlemen, that the upper ranks of Native society are as 
yet but little represented in --the rolls of our University 
calendars; that although the rioh men of Bombay do often 
present their sons for our University examinations, yet such is 
not the general practice (as it ought to be) with the Native 
nobility and gentlemen of WesterS India; that for those who 
matriculate in this University the share borne by the .State 
in tho cost of their education is [great, and that for those who 
take degrees this share of the State is greater still. It can 
hardly be denied that when the responsibility of educating the 
peoplo has been accepted by the State, some considerable 
portion of the educational resources must be devoted to high 
education. To institute public education without providing for 
superior instruction, would be to make a spear without a 
spear-head, or a sword without a sharp edge. Without supe¬ 
rior instruction we could not diffuse those thoughts, ideas, and 
aspirations, the diffusion of which forms the noblest part of the 
mission of England in the East. Without it, also, we could not 
find the agency for competently affording secondary instruction, 
or even primary instruction. The only point open to discussion 
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relates to the proportion out of the whole educational fund which 
is devoted to the superior instruction. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency this proportion amounts to about one-fifth of the whole. 
At present our care is to fix for the high schools and the Colleges 
such a scale of fees as the students can reasonably afford in the 
existing circumstances of Native society. Their fees are high, 
relatively, to the means of ordinary students and to the fees of 
the other schools ; so that our superior instruction is very much 
more costly to the students than instruction of any lower kind. 
We take into consideration the expense incurred by the students 
on account of their being obliged to live at capital cities like 
Bombay or Poona. And this is one of the reasons why we have 
lately assented to the inauguration of a College at Ahraedabud, 
for the Guzerat province (as soon as may be financially prac¬ 
ticable), for the founding of which institution a sum of money 
has been raised by Native gentlemen. Another reason js this, 
that we sympathize with the trouble tvhich the parents must have 
in placing their sons under proper supervision while studying in 
capital cities distant from home. 

By establishing one or two additional Colleges in this Presi¬ 
dency we hope to augment the number of those receiving high 
education, which number is at present seen to be so small. But wo 
cannot do more than this without unduly weakening the limited 
resources availablefor the existing Colleges. Manifestly a College 
is of little use unless it enables students to take University degrees. 
Unless the teaching staff be strong enough for this, it must 
fail to perform its proper functions. Native professors are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive, and can competently teach many subjects. 
But there is one great subject for which you must havo English¬ 
men and graduates of the British Universities, who are neces¬ 
sarily expensive, and that is English literature. W e have given 
you English professors worthy of ^our respect and confidence in 
the highest degree. But the number of such valuable men must 
unavoidably be limited. And this circumstance alone would 
preclude the founding of many Colleges in this Presidency. At 
all events, we must tike care that the English education does 
not deteriorate: such deterioration is apprehended by many even 
among the Natives. Certainly there is not enough attention paid 
to English elocution and caligraphy. Much as we may employ 
Native professors in various subjects, we must endeavour in our 
superior institutions to maintain English professors for English 
literature. 

With all the efforts which we may have made, or may yet 
make, the quantity of high education in Western India is, and 
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will long continue to be, extremely small for a population of 22 
millions. There are not more than 800 students in the Govern¬ 
ment Colleges in the Bombay Presidency and not more than 100 
in the private Colleges; or 000 in all. From among the students 
at the high schools about 1,200 present themselves yearly for 
the University entrance examination, of whom about 300 pass 
on the average. But of those who thus enter the University 
only a few study for degrees. Now, I must remind you that this 
circumstance is opposed to the principle of those European 
Universities on the model of which this University has been 
established. In Europe, young men enter Universities, not merely 
for the sake of entering, but for the purpose of taking degrees. 
In this Presidency, as elsewhere in India, young Natives gener¬ 
ally enter the University for the sake of entering merely, and 
without any thought of taking degrees. We must strive to cor¬ 
rect this tendency which has arisen, contrary, indeed, to our 
wish and intention, but stiH under our own system. We must 
more and more make the possession of a University degree a 
necessary qualification for admission to the higher posts in the 
public service. Again, if students persist in regarding the 
entrance to the University as the goal of their ambition aud the 
end of their studies, we must render the entrance examination 
gradually harder and harder. 

Then there come9 the question as to what is, and what ought 
to be, the subject-matter of our high education. 

In this University the utmost attention has been, and I hope 
Mental and eve1 ’ w '^ ^e, o' ve1110 mental and moral philosophy; 
Moral Philoso- relating to those duties of man towards God which 
v h >'- are acknowledged by all mankind; to those abstract 

principles of right and wrong which always assert themselves iu 
the conscience; to the power ana functions of the moral sense; 
to the constitution of our mental faculties; to the domain of practi¬ 
cal ethics; to the relations between man and man in the body 
politic; to the foundations of rights and of true liberty in the social 
state. These principles have not only bpen inculcated in the 
abstract with the strongest sanction and the highest authority, 
but have further been illustrated in the concrete, and have been 
applied to history, to law, to literature, to society, and to Govern¬ 
ment. Without this teaching you could never become real ly better 
or wiser from instruction in physical science. But I will show 
you presently that physical science, so far from being opposed to 
mental and moral philosophy (as may have been sometimes 
believed), does, if rightly taught and truly understood, conduce to 
the loftiest conceptions of philosophical thought. At this moment 
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I hare to remind you that those sacred lamps of faith, virtue, 
morality, and philosophy, preserved to us by the best traditions 
of the world—those holy fires unextinguished through so many 
ages, and as we believe iuextiuguishable—have been reverently 
and faithfully handed down to you by this University. What¬ 
ever changes may be gradually introduced into other parts of our 
teaching, this part will, we trust, remain unchanged and un¬ 
changeable. 

This ethical and philosophical teaching has greatly affected 
already, and will still more affect in future, the conduct,'through¬ 
out life, of those who pass through the University. Allowing 
for failures and disappointments, we still see that there is a 
greatly improved standard of conduct, a higher ideal of rectitude, 
among those Natives who have received our ethical instruction, 
and have been in daily contact with the European professor.-;. 
In the higher branches of the public service, both executive and 
judicial—more especially in the judicial—the Natives evince an 
integrity and a trustworthiness for which we are heartily thank¬ 
ful. The improvement which has occurred in these respects is 
remarkable, and can be best appreciated by us who remember 
the tone and standard which prevailed in times past, before the 
introduction of a system of State education into India. And 
the Natives themselves, as I understand, attribute it mainly to 
English education, to the moral instruction which is included in 
that education, and to companiouship and association with Euro¬ 
pean teachers. 

For the theoretical part bf philosophy the Native youth in 
our Universities have always evinced an excellent aptitude. 
This, indeed, is to be expected, inasmuch as philosophy has been 
cultivated by the races of Irylia from the time of a remote anti¬ 
quity, in all respects with wonderful diligence and in many 
respects with much success. The high mental qualities thus 
engendered, have been transmitted through many generations 
of men to you, the representatives of the present time. 

But, gentlemen, the exclusive devotion to mental and moral 
Exclusive de- philosophy as contradistinguished from physical 
votion to I’Uilo- science, and without sufficient subjection to the 
sophy. discipline of severer studies, such as logic, 

mathematics and science—is apt to develop the very faults 
to which your mental constitution i# prone. The imagina¬ 
tive faculties rise and spread so as to overshadow tho reason ; 
the idealistic power flourishes so excessively as to draw the 
vigour away from the realistic faculties. Consequently, our 
University students are but too often addicted to rhetorical 
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phraseology, not exactly applicable to the subject in hand, and 
without a sufficient basis of thought. This mental habit of 
theirs is unfavourable to original or independent thinking, and 
induces them to borrow ideas from others instead of forming 
their own ideas, or to reproduce simpliciter what they have 
learnt, whether it bear strictly upon the topic in question or not, 
to reiterate the formulae of thought as acquired in books instead 
of reasoning out matters for themselves. Much allowance 
should, in justice, be made for such faults existing in youths 
who have to obtain their education through a foreign language 
and literature. Similar faults, too, are common, in a greater or 
a less degree, to us all. The professors at our higher institutions 
would, 1 think, affirm the consequence, to be that immaturity of 
thought so frequently noticed by the critics of our educated youth. 

The defect will, doubtless, he remedied gradually as the 
people become imbued with our educatiou. It 
cumo'*" ma °' demauds, and ‘ s sure to receive, the utmost atten¬ 
tion on the part of our educational authorities, 
as it is very generally found in many classes of the people. 
Ask any judge who has to take Native evidence—any traveller 
who has to gather information in this country—any savant who 
lias to investigate facts locally—and he will lament the inaccu¬ 
racy which prevails among the people. Again, the indifference 
of the Natives to correct generalization has always been remark¬ 
ed with regrot. The difficulty of obtainiug from them general 
opinions deduced from verified data, or based on well-defined 
considerations, lias been felt probably by every administrator 
and every economist who is concerned in solving the social pro¬ 
blems of the nation. Yet, surely, these faults can be cured by 
education, for the people are endowed by Nature with shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity. 

You will forgive me, genflemen, for dwelling on these points 
so frankly, as I do so with the most friendly sentiments. 

Your retentive power of memory, your aptitude for intense 
mental application, your.aspiratiou to excel in whatever may he 
prescribed, have always won the regard of your European 
teachers. These qualities supply something, but not all, of the 
foundation of success. 

Our students must bend themselves more than heretofore 
to those sciences which are severe and exact, as compared with 
those to which I have been just adverting. The proficiency 
which Natives attain in mathematics; the success they win in 
the law; the public confidence they command when on the 
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judicial tench ; the progress they make in the practice of sur¬ 
gery and medicine,—afford an earnest, of their future achieve¬ 
ments iu any science to which they may devote themselves. 

You are.probably aware that deductive reasoning, whether 
derived from mathematics or from logic, in both 
Induction. 0 f w ],; c j, j-.] 10 people of India have always evinced 
much aptitude, will never by itself supply the needs of the 
Native intellect. This may truly be said of us all, but more 
particularly is it to be said of you. The thing most wanted for 
you all, is instruction iu inductive reasoning. As you will 
recollect, deductive reasoning is the drawing of conclusions 
from given premises. But induction is the reverse process. It 
consists of reasoning from particulars to general propositions. 
By it various phenomena have to be observed; their complex 
combinations have to be separated by analytical processes, the 
relatious of their different qualities have to be determined. In 
deduction the law is given, and the effects are required to be 
found; that is a comparatively easy task iu which you will 
readily excel. But iu induction, on the contrary, the effects are 
given and the law is required to be found ; that is a hard task, 
in which you often fail, but in which you must, and will, learn 
to excel. A recent writer (Stanley Jevons) has given an illus¬ 
tration of the difference between deduction and induction, which 
is peculiarly applicable to yon. When you enter a labyrinth, 
you move about hither and thither easily. This is like deduc¬ 
tion. But when you wish to return and make your exit from 
the labyrinth, then doubt and difficulty begin; then you must 
trust to the accuracy of your observation of the way by which 
you entered, or make an exhaustive trial of all possible ways. 
This is like induction. Hemcg it is that inductive reasoning is 
the all-important subject to be pressed upon the Native mind. 
Our students should be drilled bytits procedure and disciplined 
by its system. They should be exercised in it backwards and 
forwards, so that they cannot answer its question by exertion of 
memory, but must solve its problems by their self-acting reason 
alone. They will immediately find that they cannot succeed in 
this, unless their observations are correct. And the necessity, 
thus imposed upon them, of observing correctly, will remedy 
some of the mental faults to which I have been alluding. Mill’s 
work on Logic prescribed for you by the fcl niversiry as a text-book, 
has been regarded as a landmark in the progress of general 
studies, and especially of scientific inquiry. Take up his chap¬ 
ters on induction and causation. In this work on Political Eco¬ 
nomy, read the opening chapter explaining the origin of wealth, 
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the fundamental structure of society, and tlie principles on 
which the science is based. 

Follow up these principles in the economic works of the late 
Professor Cairnes. Note the introductory part of Buckle’s work 
on Civilization, and observe the method of examining the circum¬ 
stances which make history and mould the fate of nations. Study 
especially the works of Sir Henry Maine, namely. Ancient Law, 
Village Communities, and the Early History of Institutions; these 
shew you the origin of rights, the foundation of law, the progress 
of jurisprudence. All such works teach you how to reach the 
pith, the kernel, the root of every matter. They are to several 
branches of study what the protoplasm is to living substances. 

The practical study of the physical sciences, being itself the 
most cardinal instance of inductive reasoning, will eminently 
conduce to the same object, and will supply to the Native mind, 
as it. were, that (ibre and sinew, that solid strength, which it so 
much needs. Take Whewell’s history of the absorbing labours 
of Newton ; or the account of the German astronomer Schwabe, 
who day by day for thirty-one years watched for the recurring 
spots in the sun; or the story of Sir Humphrey Davy’s enquiries 
into the composition of water; or Tyndall’s narrative of Faraday's 
experiments in electricity ; or Darwin’s observations of the habits 
of insectivorous and climbing plants; aud you will derive bene¬ 
fit, not only from knowing the grand conclusions obtained from 
their labours, but from noting the processes by which they 
laboured. 

As a preparation for such scientific study there is needed 
that general culture, that gymnastic mental training (as it is 
technically termed from physical analogy) which you have all 
received. 

The relative proportions twhich should be allotted in onr 
University curriculum to general learning and to physical 
science have of late demanded, and will still demand, special 
consideration. 

Of the students in this University some will follow profes¬ 
sions, such as the public service, for which general education 
alone is needed; others will follow professions, such as tho 
scientific branches, for which special education must be super- 
added. Up to a certain point general education must be given 
to both classes of students. But afterwards such education will 
be prosecuted to the eud of the College course by those who 
live by the learned professions, while it will be relinquished by 
those who are to live by the scientific professions, each one of 
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whom must thenceforth devote himself to his particular science. 
He must, therefore, not be unduly burdened with general educa¬ 
tion, lest he should be prevented from learning, during his 
Collegiate course, the science which is to be his means of liveli¬ 
hood. There are but five years within which a young man 
must learn all that is to be learnt at College for the purpose of 
his profession. If he is to be a chemist or a botanist, or a 
professor of art or science, or a medical man, or a forester, or a 
civil engineer, he ought to have as large a part, as possible, of 
the five years for acquiring his technical and special knowledge. 
For all such cases endeavour has been, and will be, made to 
lighten the weight of general education so as to give time and 
opportunity for the scientific pursuits. 

We rejoice to nee so many promising students qualifying 
themselves by general education for the public service, which 
offers an over-widening field to your reasonable ambition, and 
in which you are likely to rise to higher spheres; for the judicial 
bench where Natives acquit themselves so honourably, also f^r 
the Native bar which is everywhere rising in repute and use¬ 
fulness. Hut we hope that these professions may not become 
overstocked. Though the danger of such over-crowding does 
not seem to bo so imminent here ns elsewhere, yet even here it 
exists. On this account, as well as for other reasons, we are 
anxious that many of you should choose the other professions 
which the sciences so abundantly offer. Looking to the vigor¬ 
ous growth of European manufactures at this capital city and 
at other places in the Presidency; to the extension of railways ; 
to the hydraulic engineering needed for works of irrigation; 
to the establishment of professional forestry ; to thp increasing 
demand for surgery and medftine;—to the incorporation of scien¬ 
tific teaching in our national education; looking to all these 
things, we hope that students wil* be attracted more and more 
in such directions. And the Senate and Syndicate of the 
University will be moved from time to time to consider amend¬ 
ments of the University standards of examination with this view. 

I beg you to read the general evidence given in 1862 before 
the Royal Commission on the Public Schools in England, by 
such witnesses as Hooker, Faraday, Owen, Lyell, Acland, Car¬ 
penter. They declared that scientific pursuits by themselves 
afford an excellent general education, as training the mind to 
habits of method, order, observation, and classification, and that 
in the words of Faraday himself “ the study of natural science 
is a glorious school for the mind.” 
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All the arts and sciences which have helped to make Eng. 
land what she is by land and by sea, which have contributed so 
much to onr national greatness and prosperity, these we are 
offering to you without stint or reserve; nay, more, we are 
urging them upon you for your acceptance, in the hope that they 
may do good to you as they have done to us. We hope, too, 
that many of you will become imbued with artistic and aesthetic 
ideas, and that some of yon will follow art as a profession. • India 
must deplore the loss, during wars and revolutions, of so many of 
those arts which flourished in the days when Asoka graved on 
the rocks the edicts of duty; when the Buddhists hewed sacred 
chambers out of the strata on the mouutaiu sides; when the 


Brahmanists covered their fanes with carvings which seem to 
make ancient races of men live again before our eyes; when the 
Mahomedans reared the tall minarets for prayer, and the domes 
in memory of the dead. You can hardly do better than fix your 
gaze on tho antique remains of your own national art, which 
remains will hardly be surpassed by anything that European art 
can teach you. But nuder the guidance of Sir Bartlo Frei'e, 
whom you so well remember as Chancellor of this University, an 
artistic revival arose some years ago in Western India, a move¬ 
ment which is worthily sustained by our School of Art and 
Design at Bombay, and by the group of edifices where we are at 
this moment standing. 

Most of you must win knowledge for tho purpose of fighting 
the battle of life, yet some of you may be able to 
pursue knowledge Tor her own sake. You have 
read Macaulay’s stanzas, in which the goddess of 
literature adjures him to love her for herself alone. You may 
recall the passage in which Buckle jjeclares that he who under¬ 
takes to write history, must relinquish all other ambition,—not 
for him are tho riches and the, honours of the world. Remember 
that the man who can compose a book that shall live, or enlarge 
the bounds of human knowledge, or make a discovery in science, 
or produce a valuable invention, is as great as the successful 
statesman or warrior. 
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Though I refrain from dwelling upon poetry, its importance 
is not forgotten by us. However successful our training may 
be in other subjects, it is beyond our power to train you to be 
poets. But we never cease to set before you the best examples 
of English poetry: and, fortunately, the’British nation is as 
great in poetry as it is in sterner subjects. National poetry is in 
some degree the outcome of the history and the condition of a 
nation. Whether such poetry will arise in the India of to-day, 
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we k&acy aot. You will, doubtless, cherish affection for the 
poetry «*2 ©ncient India- If you consult the recent works of 
Griffiths, of Talboys Wheeler, of Monier Williams, you will 
observe how greatly that poetry is admired by modern readers- 
You will have seen how many of the finest verses of Tennyson 
have sprung from contemplation of the British Empire. You 
may claim a share in the pride inspired by the widespread 
rule of the British Sovereign for whom so many Native soldiers 
have fought and bled, and under whose colours the Native- 
armies are serving. 

Lastly, whether hereafter you mix in the turmoil of active 
life, or be immersed in business, or tread the hard paths of 

E ractical science, you must not forget the moral philosophy you 
ave learnt in this University. 

The pursuit of physical science, if undertaken with single¬ 
ness of purpose and humility of spirit, leads us to 
Physical sci- the contemplation of the first creative power, of 
JdMUg£n. atUr " Him whom the ancient Arabians figured to them¬ 
selves as the Causer of Causes, of that impassable 
gulf which philosophers describe as separating the knowable 
from the unknowable- It would be unjust to physical science to 
regard it as hostile to natural religion. On the contrary, a strong 
presumption in favour of religion is supplied by science. Equally 
unjust would it be to science to regard it as failing to quicken 
faith or to strengthen the moral sense. Few things can bo more 
ennobling to the soul of man than honest effort to penetrate the 
mysteries of the material universe, and to understand the laws 
wnich the Creator has ordained for its existence. You probably 
have read that some modern authors divide knowledge into two 
main categories : one “ huntfinistic,” which may be broadly de¬ 
scribed as literce humaniores, metaphysical philosophy, aesthetics, 
law, history; the other “realistic*” which may be broadly de¬ 
scribed as mathematics and physical science. It is to the human¬ 
istic division that all the noblest flights of eloquence, the most 
refined sentiments, the most exalted thoughts, have belonged 
until recent times. But within this century passages of consum¬ 
mate eloquence, of the purest beauty, are to be found in the 
writings of realistic authors. Take some of the finest or grand¬ 
est passages by modern humanistic authors with whom you are 
acquainted, say those of Burke, Canning, Coleridge, Macaulay, 
lluskin, Buckle. Then on comparison you null find very fineand 
grand passages by realistic authors, say Lyeli, Brewster, Her- 
scliel, Tyndall, Balfour-Stewart, Josiah Cooke. 

All these studies will raise your thoughts towards principles 
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which can be felt by faith, .though they cannot be proved by 
our finite seuses; towards glories not to be beheld by the eye of 
man, and harmonies not to be heard by mortal ear. Fix your 
hopes on that better life in the future which is beyond this poor 
troublous sinful existence of ours here below; remembering 
that “ the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 


EIGHTEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable J. Gibbs, C.S.I., F.B.G.S.) 

[An address was read by the Dean of the Faculty of Art3 
to the Vice-Chancellor, the Honorable Mr. Gibbs, expressing the 
deep sense of the obligations he had laid the University of 
Bombay under by the valuable services he had rendered it dur¬ 
ing his nine years’ tenure of office as Vice-Chancellor.] 

Mr. Dean, and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It would be 
affectation on my part if I were to begin without admitting the 
great gratification with which I have listened to this Address, 
and thanking you most cordially for the indulgent spirit iu 
which you have been pleased t<* review my action during the 
lengthened period I have had the honor of holding the office of 
Vice-Chancellor of this University,—a period which will ever 
form one of the most cherished recollections of my long sojourn 
in this Presidency,—and for the .kir.dly terms in which you have 
given expression to the judgment you have formed. I have 
listened to the Address w|:h the greater pleasure, because, 
although I do not delude myself with the idea that I deserve all 
you have said about me,—for I cannot but acknowledge, as I 
review the years of my Vice-Chancellorship, that I have in many 
things fallen short of what I might and perhaps ought to have 
done,—yet I recognise in the broad principles, for my fidelity to 
which you are pleased to praise me, principles to which it has 
been at least my .constant aim to adhere. Your appreciation of 
my services would in any case have been exceedingly gratifying, 
but the terms in which you have been pleased to express that 
appreciation is evidence that, in spite of my many shortcomings 
and imperfections, I have been able to some extent to be of 
service to the University. It was not without diffidence that 
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I accepted at tlie hands of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald an office 
which had been filled by such eminent men as Sir Alexander 
Grant and Dr. John Wilsou, to name only my two immediate 
predecessors. The former or these brought not only the 
resources of scholarship which had won for him high honour in 
his own venerable Alma Mater, but a grasp of educational doc¬ 
trine and practice which was of the greatest value in laying 
the broad and deep foundation of our system, and which bad 
found an appropriate recognition in his elevation to the highest 
post in the Educational Department of this Presidency. While 
of the latter, who looked on his appointment of Vice-Chancellor 
as his most cherished distinction, it may be said that he brought 
to the performance of his duties a most intimate knowledge 
of India aud its people, a life-fong experience in the cause 
of education, and a keeu and catholic interest in all branches 
of knowledge, combined with a sympathy broad us the Uni¬ 
versity itself with all the many races whom we desire to attract 
to our portals. To follow such men without a feeling of 
diffidence at the thought that I should be judged by the high 
standard to which they had accustomed the public mind, would 
have argued presumption on my part ; but I was encouraged to 
think that the principles they had laid down would prove a sure 
foundation on which to raise the superstructure, while a pretty 
long experience in the public service would, I ventured to hope, 
give me some special qualification for the duty. 

It has been my privilege to preside over tbe meetings of the 
Syndicate and Senate for a longer period than lias fallen to the 
lot of any previous Vice-Chancellor, and it is with peculiar satis¬ 
faction that I learn from you, Sir, that the spirit in which 
1 have endeavoured to discharge this aud other functions apper¬ 
taining to my office has commended itself to my colleagues on 
the Syndicate and to'the body of’the University. With you I 
am glad to believe that the progress of the University lias been 
satisfactory during the period 1 have presided over its counsels. 
On that point I hope to touch in detail presently. In the mean¬ 
time I cannot do better tbau borrow tbe language of this 
Address, if you will first permit me briefiy to make some 
adequate recognition of other services to the University which 
have had no small share in contributing to this success. For I 
could not omit this opportunity of putting ou record my high 
sense of what the University of Bombay owes to the unbought 
exertion of tho Syndicate. On this point l fully concur with 
what Sir lJartle Frere said in liis farewell address at the Convo¬ 
cation for 1867, when, after pointing out that “ it is a noteworthy 
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circumstance that this University stands almost alone among the 
great institutions of this country, as managed by the unbought 
exertions of those who direct its actiou”; expresses his strong 
conviction and that of his colleagues in the Government, “that 
here, as in every part of the world, men will serve their fellow- 
men truly and laboriously for honour, for love, and for con¬ 
science sake,” and thanks them “ for teaching this among other 
truths that great service may be done the State, though it bo not 
paid for in money.” Nor can I refrain from noticing the care 
and discrimination with which the Senate has justified the 
wisdom of the arrangement which made the choice of the execu¬ 
tive body devolve on it. With these additions then, Sir, I say 
confidently, in the language of this Address, that the practical 
working of our University has been made more systematic aud 
efficient, the purposes of its executive, gaining in precision and 
persistence, have exercised a wider and deeper influence on the 
Colleges and Schools of Western India, the teaohing of these 
Institutions has been moulded to greater symmetry and thorough¬ 
ness, the beneficial influence of the University has been felt 
through every grade of tho educational scale; and with you I 
rejoice to see the fruit of our labours in the replenishment 
of society with intelligent and cultivated representatives, both 
of the ancient learning and of the last won conquests of modern 
thought. 

For my share in tho work that has been done your gratitude 
would have been ample reward. I liavo a warm appreciation of 
tbe kindness which 1ms prompted this expression of your grati¬ 
tude in a form which I cannot but consider as in itself a high 
distinction, and I have peculiar pleasure in the thought that your 
regard and that of other friends oritfiide the University, may be 
permanently commemorated in the way which of all others is” the 
most gratifying to me personally, by the addition to the Univer¬ 
sity of a collection of books and a Library endowment fund 
which I am confident will prove no small accession to its means 
of usefulness. 


On the first occasion of my addressing the Senate as Yice- 
Eesalts of 9 Chancellor > s0 far back as 1871,1 reviewed the 
years, 1871 - 79 . results of the previous ten years of the University, 
and showed the progress it had made in the number 
of its graduates, the wealth of its Endowments, and its influence 
on the progress of High Education in the Presidency. I think I 
cannot now, at the close of my Vice-Chancellorship, do better than 
pass in review the results of the nine years which have elapsed 
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since my appointment to that high office, aud thus as it were giv<- 
you an account of the stewardship which has been confided to the 
Syndicate over which I have presided for that period. It appears 
that while for the first ten years up to 1871, 176 degrees were 
conferred; in the eight following, including the present Convoca¬ 
tion, the roll of graduates has increased to 571, while the total 
number of students who presented themselves for the Matricula¬ 
tion have increased from 4,567 to 12,931, and those who succeeded 
in passing that test from 1,227 to 3,565. While the B. A. degree 
has been progressing in a satisfactory manner, the scientific 
degrees of L.M. & S., M.D., and L.C.E. have increased in a 
greater proportion. I think this is a fact on which the Univer¬ 
sity may well congratulate itself, as it shows that a large 
number of the young men of the present generation art- 
educating themselves for the purpose of gaining a professional 
livelihood. It further shows, from the results of the Matricula¬ 
tion, that the University has maintained that high standard for its 
entrance which has distinguished it from the beginning from its 
sister Universities. It will be seen that while iu the first ten 
years the ratio of successful students was about one-fourth, the 
same proportion has been maintained during the succeeding 
eight years. Our great object has been to prevent in the first 
place Matriculation and afterwards the attainment of degrees, 
being made too easy. We have preferred a few comparatively 
highly trained men to a multitude of an inferior quality. I 
trust that when another decade draws to a close, when one of 
my successors may have to submit a similar review, that the 
results may be, especially as to the standards, equally satis¬ 
factory. 


In 1870 the University #a?* in the possession of Courses of 
Study and Regulations for Graduations iu the 
S , c ° urs0s of various Faculties, o*ver the elaboration of which 
much thought had been spent, aud which had 
stood the test of experience on the whole very satisfactorily. 
But it need cause no surprise that as time weut on some 
modifications suggested themselves, and no small part of the 
attention of the Governing Body has during the last five years 
been directed towards the task of removing inconsistencies, 
adapting our courses of study more and more to the surrounding 
circumstances, and giving fuller recognition to the great 
advances that have been made in recent times in certain 
branches of knowledge- Chief among the change^ 
refer have been the modifications introduced, 
mendation of a Committee presided over by 
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into the course of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. There are 
special reasons why the curriculum for that degiee should be—• 
I do not say more important—but a matter of great anxiety and 
debate than the courses in the professional faculties of Medicine, 
Law, and Civil Engineering, iu which the question, as to what 
ought to be demanded of the student finds au easy solution in 
the reference that can bo made to the standard of professional 
knowledge of the day. The Faculty of Arts has a different and 
more difficult task to discharge in laying down such course or 
courses of study as shall best conduce to the special end it has 
in view, that of securing by more direct means tlie general 
cultivation of the mind. In the main principle which guided 
the deliberations of this Committee,—that of the desirableness 
of permitting in the later stages of a student’s career and after 
having taken guarantees for a certain basis of general culture— 
considerable latitude in the courses of study open to him—I 
cordially concurred. We have not closed the door to those who 
may still wish to take their B.A. degree a range corresponding 
to the width of the old curriculum, though to do so effectively 
is a difficult task for the student iu days like ours when 
knowledge has lengthened her stakes and stretched her borders 
on all sides. It is not, however, the business of the University 
to make that which is difficult impossible. But the majority 
of students, it is to be expected, will avail themselves of the 
pel-mission accorded to them to specialise to a greater or less 
extent their studies after they have passed the First Examina¬ 
tion in Arts. We have not as yet gone so far in this direction 
as otLer Universities. To three subjects we still attach an 
exceptional degree of importance, inasmuch as without a 
knowledge of English, one of the languages which we techni¬ 
cally call classical, and Mathematics, it is impossible for any 
student to obtain the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. English it 
will always be necessary to rerain on this list. But I think it 
deserves the anxious consideration of the Senate and Syndicate 
whether it may not eventually be advisable to extend the 
principle of specialisation further by permitting a candidate to 
go up in any one of the five branches of knowledge, wbicb at 
present constitute our optional subjects for the B.A. To a 
further though yet future development of this principle of 
specialisation I may perhaps be permitted to allude for a 
moment. Moved by His Excellency the Chancellor, whose 
interest in all that concerns our welfare deserves our grateful 
acknowledgment, the Syndicate are at present discussing a 
scheme for giving the Physical and Experimental Sciences in 
our Courses of Study a -more distinct place. These sciences 
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deal with subjects of an interest inferior to none. Their value 
as educational instruments has always been recognised in this 
University. But there have been practical difficulties in the 
way of giving them that full recognition which we all admit to 
be desirable. That this University has never been indisposed to 
concede to science, in the restricted sense of that term, a place 
among the other instruments of education, is proved from the 
position the physicial and experimental sciences have all along 
held in its Matriculation Examination and its scheme for tho 
M.A. Degree. But the increasing perception of the vast 
benefits which science can, if we give her room, offer to India., 
and the desirability of giving full and unfettered scope to those 
among our students who are attracted towards her by the bent 
of tlieir own mind or the hope of doing service to their country, 
combine to form a loud call to the University to institute new 
and exclusive courses of study in science and to graut new 
scientific degrees. The matter is still suljuJice , but I have no 
doubt that the Senate will join the Syndicate in the hearty 
response they are prepared to make to the call of the Chancellor. 
Passing bo the other Faculties, the schemes for degrees iu them 
have received from time to time consideration and some 
modifications, but nob to such an extent as to call for further 
allusion on the present occasion. 

Greater changes have been made in thoMatrionlationExami- 
nation. For many years we stood alone in requiring tho attend¬ 
ance of all candidates for that examination in Bombay. The 
year before last the experiment of conducting a portion of the 
examination at certain centres was tried, followed in tho year 
just concluded by the entire examination being conducted in tho 
above manner. It is too early’to form an opinion as to whether 
the alteration has been successful. But on this point I may- 
venture to throw out a suggestion as to whether an entire modi¬ 
fication of our entrauce examination should not be made. My 
own opinion inclines to making the English portion of the exami¬ 
nation more searching and more practical and reducing the 
number and the importance of the other subjects. There is no 
doubt that one of the greatest difficulties the student finds ou 
joining the Colleges is to understand the lectures and the text¬ 
books. Whether the University should confine itself to the 
English test, leaving the other subjects to be dealt with by the 
Colleges, is a matter for consideration. But al all events I think 
that profici-ncy in a great portion of the other subjects in the 
present Matriculation Examination might be postponed to the 
F.A. 
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I will now turn to tlie Endowments, and present a compa¬ 
rative statement of them of the three Indian 
Universities:— 


Endowments. 


: 

University, j 

| 

Endow- 

meat. ] 

Valno. 

Benefaction. 

Value. 

Total. 

Remarks. 



1 

P.8. 


Rs. 

1 

Rs. 


Calcutta ... | 

8 

4, 83,010 


... 

4,83,040 

Two lacs of tins 
wore given by 

Madra* ... , 

7 

81,COO 

Lands and j 
Buildings i 
(value not 
known). 


31,500 ' 

the same mu¬ 
nificent citi¬ 
zen of Bom- 
bay to whom 
wearn indebt¬ 
ed for our 

Bombay ... 

82 ^ 

2,47,000 

5 

! 5,02,400 

7,40,400 

Library and 
Tower. 


The University now possesses and administers no less than 
32 separate endowments, which is more than double the 
number that existed in 1870. Their aggregate value has risen 
from Rs. 1,15,000 to Es. 2,47,000, and the annual income stands 
at Its. 11,049 as agaiust Rs. 5,110. It is at ouce highly 
creditable to the public spirit of Bombay, and a good omen for 
tho future, that the decade less prosperous, in a mercantile 
point of view, which bogan with 1870 has been as fruitful in 
these gifts of an enlightened zeal as the decado on which that 
year closed. Much, however, remains to be done, and I trust 
that this How of liberality may go on steadily for years to 
come. The Wilson Philological Lectureship, on the lamented 
death of Dr. Wilson, assumed its final form, and became the 
first of what we hope may prove g. goodly series of Endowments, 
which are calculated, by tho encouragement they give the 
scholars and the advantages tfiey secure to the public, to be of 
the greatest service to the development of original literary 
research in this Presidency. Is it too much to expect that the 
friendly rivalry between the Arts and Sciences which is making 
itself heard within our walls may soon take the form of one or 
more scientific lectureships. The list of benefactions shows no 
increaso. And we may perhaps admit that in the Bombay of our 
day the University can hardly look for such benefactions from 
private individuals as tho four lacs to which we owe the adjoining 
magnificent building. 

Though I trust that in better days to come we may seo, 
through private beneficence, other academical buildings clustering 
round these graceful piles, and forming the large open space to 
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the East into a quadrangle which shall he sacred to learning and 
research. But while no increase has been made during- the 
period we are reviewing to a list of benefactions, which at its 
commencement already presented an aggregate of more than five 
lacs of rupees, we must not omit to notice that the University 
has entered on the full enjoyment of the munificence of its 
benefactors. The first Convocation was held in this Hall in 
1874 and the Library was handed over to us last month. 

1 cannot, however, conclude this allusion to our being now 
in possession of our own buildings without one word of personal 
regret that I shall not be here to see the first movement of the 
hands on the dial marking the march of time towards eternity, 
or to hear the first peal from the melodious “ joy bells ” which 
are to cheer and enliven this city with their voices. May both 
be emblematic—the one of the march of this University towards 
that perfection which should be the end of all our aspirations, 
the other of the harmony which will attend on its deliberations 
and the joy with which the people of the Presidency will hail the 
results. 

I may now alludo to the Constitution of the University. 

I , nt -Although no chauge has hitherto been made in 
in thiTconstitu- this important point, I may, I think, express nn 
tionof tho Uni- opinion that the time is not far oft' when some 
versity. change will be called for in this direction. An 

infant Institution of this nature had, at its commencement of 
course, to look to the general public whence to choose its direc¬ 
tors, and it was not until comparatively a late period that it had 
men who had grown up within its own borders that could claim 
to take a part in its management. But that time has now come, 
and the claimants are increasing in numbers yearly; and I ven¬ 
ture to think that the views which the Syndicate are now about 
to lay before Government, recommending that steps should be 
taken to secure in future the presence in the Senate of a greater 
proportion of graduates of this University, and further to limit 
the selection of others to those who have distinguished themselves 
in their literary or professional careers, are most wise. I also 
venture to think that the Senate may, especially when so strength¬ 
ened, admit Reporters to its meetings, and so court the voice 
of public opinion on its proceedings. I do not tbiuk an enlarge¬ 
ment of the Syndicate, save perhaps to admit the representative 
of a new Faculty, is advisable; but I hope as time progresses the 
Senate may make its power more and more felt, not only in its 
selections ‘for the Syndicate, but in spporting and it may be 
occasionally in modifying the measures of that body. 
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Amongst the miscellaneous matters •which have occurred 
during the past eight years, I may mention that the University 
has had the honour to present addresses to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Duke of Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales, and to 
receive their gracious replies, the latter ceremony having taken 
place in this Hall. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion this review, I will tako 
this the last opportunity I may have of presiding 
aimte 3 iC9t0gra " over a Convocation to address a few parting words 
to the Graduates and Students. In so doing, I 
shall doubtless repeat what I have said on previous occasions, 
but I feel that for this the importance of the subject will be 
sufficient excuse. Let me then impress on yon, Gentlomeu Gradu¬ 
ates, not only the necessity of bearing in mind the charge given 
you on receiving your degrees,—namely, that you ever in your 
lives and conversation show yourselves worthy of the same—but 
that you bear in mind that when you can place after your names 
the letters of your degree your education is not finished—in 
truth, it has but just begun- It is now your duty to pursue 
with steadfastness of purpose the lino yon have chosen to follow 
—and, be it what it may, go on in that line towards perfection 
therein. Look at some of the bright examples which we have had 
in our educational institutions. Witness particularly the two 
brothers, Bahu and Narayan Daji. See how they never tired of 
acquiring knowledge—how they sought to make the knowledge 
they were daily gaining a means for benefiting their fellow-men. 
I pray you each to remember such examples, and whatever pro¬ 
fession you may choose,—be it Law, Medicine, Engineering, 
Science or Art,—let it be taken up firmly, pursued thoroughly, 
and with a fixed purpose to excel therein and so benefit others. 
Let this University have a list o*' graduates of whom it may be 
proud, as showing that one result of its exertions is the preparation 
of a fitting class of men to render services not only in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Empire in every department of the State, but 
the more important work of spreading civilisation amongst their 
fellow countrymen. 

To you, students, let me offer a few words of advice. Avoid, 
above all things, being satisfied with a smattering 
stiuientfn *° of man . v subjects—make up your mind to take up 
one profession or one branch of a profession and 
stick to it, and become thorough scholars in the subjects of your 
choice; and while striving for the mastery over a foreign "lan¬ 
guage, without which success in your profession is impossible, do 
not forget that you have a vernacular of your own, through whioh 
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you must mainly look at to spread abroad toothers the benefits 
you have gained in your own course of education. Remember 
also the responsibilities which a good education places upon you, 
namely, that you should be examples of loyalty, truthfulness, 
industry and sobriety, that when you are known as graduates of the 
University, men may find in yon—as in the majority of the 
present graduates I trust they can now find—that the old Latin 
lines in praise of,learning are still true : 

“-ingenuaa didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, neo sinit esso feros.” 

Finally, I would, ere I close, say to those who are still in the 
schools—of whom some may be here present—seek 
caOon'nnd Gov- not High Education simply for the sake of Govem- 
ernment scr- ment service. I see the Native Press still harping 
vice- on this point and blaming Government for not 

providing for all graduates. In the first place, such a view of 
the value of High Education is insulting to it—it would lower, 
nay, prostitute the highest instrument of civilisation. Learning, 
Science, Art, all or any, must be courted for their own sakes. 
But I may also add that if Government were willing to take a 
view which is too common, they could not possibly find employ¬ 
ment for a tithe of the Graduates this University has passed. 
Speaking as a Member of Government, I may say wo have, fol¬ 
lowing indeed in the steps of our predecessors, opened more 
widely the gates of our service to Graduates, and we are willing 
to do even more; but this is mjt so much to encourage our youth 
to seek High Education, as to enable Government to benefit by it 
in obtaining as public servants the men best fitted to fill these 
posts with loyalty, honesty, and ability. 

And now, Gentlemen of the Senate, brother-Fellows of this 
University, the time has come for jpe to say farewell. We have 
worked together for many years; we have seen, in some respects, 
our labours bearing the fruit we hoped for; but the great success 
of this Institution is, I feel, yet in the future. May many of you 
remain here to see it approach more and more to what we would 
have it become, and witness the beneficent result of its civilising 
effects spread more and more generally over this portion of the 
Empire. May your efforts be blessed by Providence to this good 
end,and while saying again the words ‘farewell,’ “Jloreat Academia, 
let me assure you that iny thoughts and the affections of my heart 
will ever recur to the happy time wehaveworked together,and that 
no one will hail with greater satisfaction each' prosperous step 
this University may take in the spread of learning and science 
than he who will hereafter be your ex-Vice-Chancellor. 
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NINETEENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. E. Sip. Richard Temple), 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor aud Gentlemen, Members of the Senate, 
Graduates and Under-Graduates of the University,—Since Hast 
addressed you from the Chancellor’s Chair on the 2nd February 
1878, some changes have occurred in the. Vice-Chancellorship. 
You have had to regret the departure of Mr. James Gibbs, and 
the consequent loss of that assistance, which comprehensive intel¬ 
ligence, judicious considerateness, and lengthened experience, 
were so well able to afford. But in his successor, Mr. Raymond 
West, we have secured for you an executive chief, eminent by 
reason of his varied culture and liberal sympathies. During his 
absence, again, I have, with the concurrence of my colleagues, 
and, as we hopo, with the approbation of the University, nomi¬ 
nated Dr. Hunter to be Vice-Chancellor, the head of our medical 
profession which is so distinguished for the attainments of its 
members in many studies cognate to their own department,— 
whereby we pay some tribute of acknowledgment to that culti¬ 
vation of physical science and to that technical education which 
are fast gaining ground amongst us. 

The object of my last address, delivered in February 1878, 
Priucipien de- was to bespeak the continued, even the augmented, 
serving atton- attention of the University to certain principles 
tl0n ' which, as we believe, command the general assent 

of its members; namely, the maintenance and development of our 
higher education in arts, including philosophy, logic, history, law, 
political economy, literature; the better regulating and systema¬ 
tizing of education in natural and physical science, with a further 
view to the promotion of that technical instruction which forms, 
year by year, a larger and larger part of the public education 
amongst the most advanced nations; and lastly, the reverent study 
of that moral philosophy which, as being the science of human 
duty, must be common to the pursuits of all students in all depart¬ 
ments of knowledge. Experience has recently shown, and doubt¬ 
less in future will continue to show, that these principles need to 
be constantly inculcated, because, notwithstanding their manifest 
importance, and despite all our care, it is but too often seen that 
they are imperfectly observed. Without repeating on this occa¬ 
sion anything which I said on these three main principles in my 
last address, 1 will now offer some additional remarks on each of 
them. 
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In the first place, then, our higher instruction in arts—includ- 
Decrease in var i° us subjects mentioned above—has of 

the number of late suffered some discouragement. The late Vice- 
graduates. Chancellor (Mr. Gibbs), in his farewell address to 
Convocation last year, presented a statistical summary of the 
results of examinations for entrance to the University and for 
degrees, during the last decade of years; for all which results 
we may be truly thankful, and the contemplation of which may 
encourage us to persevere in our academical efforts. Still, a con¬ 
sideration of the educational statistics in detail show us that 
although the number of those who anndally present themselves 
for matriculation is maintained—though without any tendency 
towards material increase—the number of matriculated under¬ 
graduates studying for future degrees in the Arts Colleges affi¬ 
liated to the University, has, during tho last two or three years, 
shown fluctuations and in the main a tendency to decrease. Such 
a circumstance cannot fail to cause regret and anxiety, not only 
to us who are connected with the University, but also to all who 
desire the moral and mental advancement of the Natives of this 
country. As the teaching establishment is maintained in full 
strength and undiminished efficiency; as the professorial chairs 
continue to be filled by gentlemen whoso talents and zeal are 
undisputed: the decrease of the students must be due to extrane¬ 
ous causes which are not fully discernible. But some of the causes 
can bo partly discerned- 

In Western India the agricultural distress which has lasted 
for three years and the commercial depression which 
dsneiesf 88 t<m ’ has existed for two years, the consequent diminu¬ 
tion of income, and augmentation of the cost of 
necessities of life,—have rendered parents and guardians unwill¬ 
ing to incur the cost of collegiate education for the students. The 
same circumstances shut the avenues to some employments, 
darken the prospects of some walks of life, and thus damp the 
aspirations of those who hope to carve out a career for themselves 
by the force of intellectual training- These adverse tendencies 
have proved so unyielding that we dare not predict their im¬ 
mediate cessation. Still, we cherish the hope that ere long they 
must, under Providence, yield to the benign influences of return¬ 
ing plenty and reviving commerce. Again, notwithstanding 
the considerate intentions of the Government that those who 
acquire the higher education should have due advantages re¬ 
specting admission to the upper grades of the public service, it 
has been found that University graduates in arts frequently fail, 
through no fault of their own, to obtain the situations or 
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positions to which then - attainments might he expected to entitle 
them, and which they see filled by those who had not been 
reared in the colleges, but who had won their way by actual 
work. This non-fulfilment in some degree of the intentions of 
Government has somewhat lowered the value of high education 
in the estimation of those who are to incur the cost, and undergo 
the toil, of the instruction. Tho defect has existed not in the 
judicial but in the executive departments. We have, therefore, 
after revision of previous orders, framed such rules as shall 
secure to graduates the recognition of their preferential claims to 
employment in the upper grades of the executive service. Doubt¬ 
less, young Natives of promise and ambition seek University 
degrees for many other objects besides admission to, or promotion 
iu, the servico of Government—indeed, this University, has never 
ceased to impress on its alumni that its degrees should be sought 
for their own sake. Still, in such a country as India, the public 
service offers a large field for the oducated youth,—the largest, 
probably, of all the fields as yet open to them. It is due to the 
cause of education that its followers should have a surer access 
to that field, iu proportion to the superiority of their attain¬ 
ments. And it is incumbent on the Government, in the selection 
of men for its service, to set the most influential example of 
reliance placed on tho examinations and tests of the University. 

In my last address (1878), I acknowledged tho many merits 
Merita ami fc he youth educatod under the direction of tho 
Fauit« of gradn- University—such aafheir retentiveness of memory, 
their power of mental application, their ambition 
to excel, and above all their improved standard of rectitude 
and integrity. But I also reminded you of their faults, as 
perceived by their critics or acknowledged by their friends,— 
such as immaturity of thought, rhetorical exaggeration, substi¬ 
tution of borrowed ideas for ^original reflection, subjection of 
the reasoning power to the imagination, inaptitude for testing 
theory by practice, and the like. These faults, which are 
common more or less to the youth of all nations in the world, have 
in India arisen and grown from many and various causes operat¬ 
ing for a very long time. Therefore, they will not be speedily 
cared,—though the cure is beginning, and, if gradual, must 
in the end be sure. Meanwhile these faults become more saliently 
presented and more prominently noticed, according as criticism 
becomes more and more pointedly, directed to our educational 
system, and as observers have a larger mass of educational results 
on which to make their observations. Consequently, we see 
that many persons, whose practical knowledge gives authority to 
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their opinion, affirm, that much of our higher education is super¬ 
ficial where it ought to he fundamental, and airy when it ought 
to be substantial. I am, as you will be, far from a full admis¬ 
sion of such criticism. Still, the prevalence of such a notion 
does render the employers of intellectual labour less anxious than 
might have been expected to have recourse to those who belong 
to this University. It had something to do with the hesitation 
displayed by civil authorities in respect to obtaining the services 
of our graduates. Though such an education as that which we 
secure for our alumni ought to be a passport to high employment 
in any profession, yet if am idea gains ground that they become 
what is termed unpractical, and are prone to imagine that after 
having learnt so much at college they have little or nothing more 
to learn in life, then they will fail to reap the fruit of their 
labours at college. 

The moral to be pointed is this, that a really good general 
education should enable a mau to apply himself to the acquisi¬ 
tion of any sort of knowledge, however novel or alien it may be; 
to perceive the points and bearings of every case or class of 
cases which may be presented to him; to assimilate into the 
mental system the ideas peculiar to any profession ho may enter. 
In a word, general knowledge should be so ordered as to be a 
key wherewith to unlock the door of any special subject which 
its possessor may need to approach. It' your graduates will act 
up to these maxims, they will find themselves more competent 
than heretofore to turn their abilities to profitable account. 

It is sometimes remarked that educated young Natives 
become too apt to discuss iluentlv all sorts of 
aiid°{rank POkCn topics with which they have no mature acquaint¬ 
ance. Consequently, an opinion arisos that they 
are restless and discontented, expecting too much of immediate 
result from the fact of having passed the University examina¬ 
tions, and inclined to condemn thoughtlessly the Government 
and the administration under which they .live. Doubtless, the 
Government and the University never take these manifesta¬ 
tions of discontent to mean more than is really meant. We all 
appreciate the freedom of thought, the latitude of. expression, 
that will ever characterize the youth of a nation which is being 
exercised in new ways of thinking. We know that the existing 
state of things in this country often invites legitimate criticism, 
and wo desire that the sentiments of educated Natives should bo 
unreservedly made known to ns. Such outspoken frankness 
will never be mistaken by us for disaffection. 
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But discussions of this nature, if conducted to an extreme 
point and in an unreasonable spirit, may convey 
tremes. d ° X " an impression, which was not intended, but which 
is detrimental to the cause of education as well as 
lo other national interests, namely this, that some of our educated 
youths are not properly grateful for the privileges to which their 
education has admitted them, are not duly loyal to the ideas, 
nor just to the motives, of the administration that has made them 
what they are. 

Now, it is not for us to read the hearts of men; and if any 
of our alumni be really disloyal or ungrateful, let 
mid Loyuity. his own heart condemn him. But it is our firm 
hope and trust that the vast majority of our 
educated youth are true and loyal to us in mind, in spirit, 
in sentiment, in disposition. Wo feel fissured that those* 
Natives who have learnt to think through the medium of 
onr language, have been imbued with our literature and 
philosophy, have imbibed our ideas,—are faithful to us, and 
bear towards our nation that heartfelt allegiance which men may 
J'eel without at all relinquishing their own nationality. Wo 
believe that the education imparted by us to the Natives, so far 
from loading them towards disaffection, has, happily, the very 
opposite effect. We do not disguise from ourselves that in a 
community like that of Western India, composed of so many 
diverse elements, there may be, indeed must be, some whose 
thoughts are misguided, and th^t although the masses in all 
ranks, high and humblo, are thoroughly well-affected, there are 
some who feel wrongly and think amiss. But those few, who are 
thus ill-disposed, do not become so by reason of their English 
education; their ill-disposition springs from causes with which 
such education has neither concern nor connexion; and the educa¬ 
tion must mitigate, if it caniicft remove, their discontent. With 
the great majority, however, education lias the result of confirm¬ 
ing in them that loyalty which the general tenour of British 
administration is calculated to inspire. And the higher the edu¬ 
cation, the more certain is this result. At all events, we have 
solemnly undertaken to educate the Natives in all the Western 
learning and philosophy which have helped to raise England to 
her height among the nations of the earth. We anticipate 
nothing hut the most favourable consequences politically from 
such education. But be the consequences what they may, we 
shall I trust, persevere in that educational policy which, being 
liberal and enlightened, is prescribed to us by the dictates of our 
duty as trustees for the people of India. 
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The second topic relates to instruction in natural and physical 
science. Our object is to obtain for this a larger 

Physic"a?Scienco. P^ ace t * ian heretofore iu our educational system. 

The study of thephysical sciences is now recognised 
in all countries as an integral part of the national education, and 
the recognition is everywhere assuming forms more and more 
tangible and definite. Besides its general value which is felt in all 
countries, this study has in India a special value. It qualifies our 
Native youth for professions in which they have hitherto had little 
or no place. It diverts from the older professions, namely the law 
and the public service, some of those surplus students who would 
otherwise overcrowd those professions. It displays before the 
Natives not only new ranges of thought, but also fresh methods 
of thinking. Tt initiates the Natives from their early youth in 
those sciences, the successful pursuit of which distinguishes the 
Western civilization of modern times. It applies the whole 
force of education to the promotion of that material progress, in 
which India has so much way to make up, before she can como 
abreast of the more advanced nations. It tends to correct some 
of the mental faults which are admitted to oxisc in the Native 
mind, while educing and developing maty of its best qualities 
and faculties. It affords a far better gymnasium for the 
general training of the mind than has been heretofore supposed 
by many. We observe with thankfulness that the Natives are 
awaking to a consciousness of the importance of this study. As 
this University is the lawfully constituted controller of the 
higher education, is the acknowledged leader of independent 
opinion regarding intellectual progress, and is the embodi¬ 
ment of enlightened ideas, we felt that the recognition of the 
study must spring from the University and must culminate in 
the granting of Degrees *in« Science. We remember that 
education is generally sought for by the student as a means of 
rising in a profession, and that if n.is profession is to be science, 
he must make use of the five years of his collegiate course for 
this purpose,—that spring season of his mind when the faculties 
are most elastic and the memory most receptive—a season to 
be enjoyed while it lasts, for to him it will never return ! The 
influence even of the University would not, indeed, canse such 
degrees to be largely sought, unless the graduates of science 
found scope in after-life for the due employment of their scien¬ 
tific knowledge. But such scope is widening constantly: 
scientific pursuits are expanding together with the material 
progress of the country- That progress will itself be sustained 
and invigorated by the existence of a growing class of Natives 
educated iu science- Such Natives, too, are wanted to supply 
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the teaching power in the science for our various educational 
institutions. Therefore, as foreshadowed in my last address to 
Convocation, I formally laid the matter before the Syndicate in 
September 1878, with my proposal that such Degrees in Science 
should be conferred. 

After full consideration of details both in the Syndicate and 
in the Senate, this University has adopted a scheme for grant- 
iug Degrees in Science, which scheme was promulgated in April 
last (1879), and takes effect during the current year, 1880. In 
preparing the scheme, the Syndicate availed itself of the experi¬ 
ence gained by the rules and practice of the London University. 
According to 'this scheme, the student—after matriculating at 
the Bombay University, undergoing an examination which proves 
him to have been grounded in general education, and passing 
through the First Arts course to further qualify himself in such 
education—will bo able to devote himself to science if he aspire 
to obtain a degree therein. With this view he will enter upon 
a preliminaiy course of general scientific study, so that he may 
have a foundation consisting of that knowledge which trains the 
mind for thereafter acquiring any particular science which may 
be selected—the course consisting oE mathematics and natural 
philosophy, inorganic chemistry, experimental physics, and bio¬ 
logy. After that he will devote himself to the particular sciences 
in which his Degrees is to be taken—and these must be at least 
two in number, that is, a Graduate in Science must be qualified 
in at least two branches of science, qualification in one science 
only not being deemed sufficient,—in which respect it is essential 
that our practice should conform with that of the Universities 
in Europe. Nor will this condition prove 'unduly burdensome 
to a Nativo student, because adequate proficiency in a scieuee 
cannot bo acquired without a knowledge of at least one of the 
sciences allied to it, and because he can so select his two sciences, 
that knowledge in the one shall help his studies in the other. 
For instance, if he looks to botany as his futuro speciality, he 
may take up chemistry‘as his second science; if to zoology, he 
may take up physiology; if to physics, he may take up chemistry; 
if to physical geography, he may take up experimental physics; 
and so on. In addition to the two sciences as above explained, 
he must pass an examination either in pure mathematics or mixed 
mathematics, which latter are much allied to several of the 
sciences; or if he does not take up mathematics, he must take 
up a third science which will form a group with any of the two 
sciences above mentioned. 

We know that the Government will perform its part by 
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E riding the necessary teaching power in the colleges. We 
e also that as wealth shall again accumulate in Western 
ia, many munificent Natives will emulate the examples set 
by the last generation of Natives at Bombay, whose benefac¬ 
tions to education we now witness around us, and will in this 
generation endow professorships of science in our colleges. If 
any patriotic Native, blessed with abundant means, and having 
himself risen in life by his own capacity, • shall be moved by a 
desire to enable his countrymen to raise themselves by that 
scientific knowledge the usefulness of which is especially patent 
to practical men, let him give something of his well-earned 
substance to permanently provide teachers of science. The 
education in arts has heretofore been sustained principally by 
Government and partly by private contributions. We hope that 
the wealthy Natives will similarly assist the Government in 
defraying the cost of education in science. 

When in 1878 I proposed to the University that Degrees 
in Science should be conferred, it was contemplated that a 
separate Faculty of Natural and Physical Science should be 
established. The Syndicate, however, preferred that education 
in scienco should form part of the charge of the Faculty of 
Arts, and that an additional Syndic for science should be 
appointed. To this the Senate assented, and we all aro indebted 
to the Arts members of the Syndicate, gentlemen eminent in 
humanistic learning, for their qo-operation in preparing and 
passing the scheme for Degrees in Science. This decision is in 
its nature provisional, and as such is accepted, I trust, by many 
gentlemen of the several scientific professions, who are most use¬ 
ful members of the Senate. But if the scheme succeeds and 
grows in importance, the Science members of the Senate will 
doubtless desire a separate* Faculty of their own. I earnestly 
hope that the success may be so considerable as hereafter to 
justify the creation of such a Faculty. 

Meanwhile, although instruction in science is very far from 
occupying the great position which we hope it will one day 
occupy in our public instruction, still we are constantly advanc¬ 
ing in that direction. Viewing its intrinsic importance, we 
might well desire that the advance was faster than it is. But 
much apathy, and even some prejudices, have to be overcome. 
And the advance is slow even in some countries more civilized 
than India. Therefore, the lovers of Science may await without 
discouragement the irresistible march of events. 

Nevertheless, something—however insignificant, as com¬ 
pared with the greatness of the need—is being accomplished. 
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During the two years which have elapsed since I last addressed the 
Improvement* Convocation, the two previously existing institutions 
introduced. relating to the applied sciences, namely, Medicine 
and Civil Engineering—the Engineering College at Poona, with 
its workshops forming a technical school, and the Grant Medical 
College at Bombay—have been fostered and improved, and have 
been recognized by the University as qualified to send up candi¬ 
dates for the new Science Degree. Several lesser institutions have 
been brought into existence. Two new medical schools have Leon 
established—one at Poona for the Deccaji, one at Ahmedabad 
for Gujar&t. The importance of- hygiene and sanitary science 
has been pressed on the attention of both teachers and students. 
"We have encouraged medical education, not only because 
medicine is a rising profession which, with the progress of 
sanitation, may attain indefinite development, but also because 
medical men, in order to qualify themselves for their own profes¬ 
sion, have to learn much of some of those very sciences which we 
desire to impart largely to the Natives. A school of scientific 
forestry has been opened at Poona in connexion with a Botanic 
Garden, which garden has been formed out of the old garden 
established for the culture of medicinal herbs. A commence¬ 
ment has been made of what we hope will one "day become a 
system of national education in scientific agriculture. Several 
school classes have been opened in different parts of the 
country, and a class has been successfully added to the Engi¬ 
neering College at Poona for superior instruction in agricultural 
practice. The College has been empowered by Government to 
grant certificates of proficiency to those who pass an exami¬ 
nation after going through the higher agricultural course. It 
was at first proposed that this University should confer degrees 
in agriculture; but after some ..consideration tbo Syndicate 
decided not to include it in onr scheme of degrees, deeming that 
nuder the circumstances the* College certificates will suffice. 
The Poona Engineering College is, indeed, becoming a College 
of Science, inasmuch as engineering, geology, chemistry, botany, 
forestry, agriculture, are more or less taught there.' A chair 
of biology has been established in the Elphinstone College. 
Some steps have been taken to develop the zoological section of 
the Victoria Museum in connexion with what is the nucleus of a 
zoological garden adjoining the Museum. The Technical School 
of Art at Bombay has been maintained and encouraged. 

The third topic relates to instruction in moral philosophy or 
Instruction iu ethics, or the science of human duty. Though 
Etiiica. necessarily precluded from adverting to religion^ I 
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neither forget, nor expect you to forget, that it is impossible to 
teach human duty, comprisingthe relations between man and man, 
without also teaching something at least of man’s duty towards 
God. No doubt, one of the effects of really good teaching in arts, 
say in the branches of history or literature, must be to inculcate 
always incidentally, and often directly, much of the general duty 
of man. Good teaching of physical science also must, as I believe, 
enlarge the ideas, and elevate the seutimeuts, of man in respect of 
God, and must impress upon him at least some part of his duty 
towards his Creator. -But such teaching cannot furnish him with 
instruction in his duty towards his fellows, an instruction needed 
by all students alike, whether they belong to the department of 
arts or of science. Again, there are, as we believe, abstract prin¬ 
ciples and moral truths wholly independent of, and immeasurably 
above, the material universe in which wo live. No doubt, these 
are incidentally inculcated by the teaching in arts- But the incul¬ 
cation of moral truth by teaching in physical science is not pos¬ 
sible. Nevertheless ethical instruction is specially requisite for the 
student of science, in order to prevent his imagining that there 
is nothing beyond the conceptions with which he is familiar, how¬ 
ever lofty and wide these may be. Moral philosophy, then, 
comprises a knowledge which is necessary to all students in 
all departments of education, which they must bring with them 
to all their studies, and which they ought to retain in their 
inmost hearcs and minds throughout their lives. Therefore, it 
ought not, in my judgment, to be left to incidental or indirect 
teaching, but ought to be* taught systematically in all our 
institutions from the highest to the humblest. Nevertheless, 
in Western India it is taught indirectly rather than directly; 
it is not systematically and specifically prescribed ; as one subject 
among many, it is made’optional rather than obligatory. If 
this be a great defect, as I believe it is, then the remedy can 
be applied only by this University. If the existence of the 
defect bo satisfactorily shown to the Senate, then I am sure 
that the members of that governing body will feel the re¬ 
sponsibility which devolves on them. Indeed, the University 
did in former times indicate moral philosophy as an optional 
subject for students after their entrance into the Univer¬ 
sity, and therein commanded the cordial assent and the loyal 
adherence of the students. From various causes this honoured 
practice has, during recent years, been intermitted. If the 
Senate shall see fit not only to resuscitate, but also to enlarge 
and enforce it,—that is, to render it obligatory rather than 
optional,—their action will approve itself to the conscience ot 
the Natives. For the action of the University determines the 
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teaching in the colleges and high, schools, and the example of 
these superior institutions is sure to be followed by the middle 
class institutions, and ultimately even by the primary schools,— 
until, at length, we have a complete system of national instruc¬ 
tion in ethics adapted to the degrees of intelligence and capacity 
as found in the different grades of students. To found, to 
elaborate, to establish such a system should, I think, be a subject 
of ambition and of anxiety to this University and to all engaged 
in the work of public instruction. The Natives will certainly be 
tho willing subjects of such teaching. Moral philosophy is a 
theme on which the sages, lawgivers, and philosophers of the 
Hindus, have dilated from the earliest times, and which has 
engaged the reverential thoughts, and attracted the affectionate 
regards, of tho best men amongst the Natives for many genera¬ 
tions,—though the aberration of the practice of most people from 
its maxims has been as frequent and patent in tho Indian nation 
as in any nation. I apprehend that many thoughtful Natives, 
while thankfully acknowledging all that has been done in this 
direction by the public instruction under British rule, do yet 
lament that a more systematic effort is not made to unfold and 
evolve before tho minds of tho young those eternal principles of 
right and wrong, which serve as beacons for the due conduct of 
life, and which ought specially to be included in an educational 
system that necessarily excludes religious teaching. With the 
majority of the Natives, such a systematization of ethical teaching 
would augment the popularity of our national education. It 
would elevate and crown the moral, edifice already founded by 
the effects of our liberal education, by the discipline of our 
institutions, and by the personal example of our teachers. 

I have already urged this mos^ important matter on the 
consideration of the Syndicate, who, finding some difficulty at 
present in effecting the requisite alteration of the educational 
course, intimate that they will take an early opportunity of 
bestowing their renewed and careful consideration on the matter. 

Lastly, I would remind you of the stimulus afforded to high 
education by the recently promulgated rules for 
ed h °c?rii ea ser’ Emission of Natives to the Covenanted Civil 
vice. ’ Service. Though the admission may operate very 

slowly, yet the fact of even a few being admitted, 
will animate the educated classes with hopefulness, and will 
display to their gaze a goal which, though distant perhaps, 
is yet shining. The merits of Natives in the judicial and legal 
profession have long been acknowledged; while their aptitude 
for the higher branches of the executive and administrative 
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professions lias "been doubted. All things being duly weighed, 
I should consider the success of Natives as civil administrators 
to be the truest test of that combined mental and moral training 
which our education seeks to give. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my satisfaction at 
meeting the Fellows of the University in Senate 
Senate* 010 tbU assem bled. More than two years ago I found a 
Senate consisting of men notable for learning, or 
for science, or for social influence, or for public services*. As 
vacancies frequently occur by reason of the shifting and clang¬ 
ing of society in this Presidency, it has devolved on me,£o 
nominate many Fellows, and in every nomination I have strive^ 
to strengthen the Senate by adding to its body men of proved 
capacity in arts or in science. To this Senate I now confidently 
commend the observance of the principles which have been 
presented to their consideration. Wo should be considerate 
in not overburdening the students, remembering how few years 
there are for education and how heavy is the weight upon those 
who have to learn through tho medium of a language not their 
own. The art of teaching should be cultivated, so that the 
labours of the students may bo simplified, and that knowledge 
may be presented, not in a dull and uninteresting form, hard 
for the memory to retain, but in a vivid and striking light that 
pierces, penetrates, and fills the mind. The field of education 
should be restricted, so that its culture may be deep, rather than 
that it should be extended with culture of lesser depth. Our 
general instruction should strive to arm the student with those 
mental resources that may render him victorious in any special 
arena he may enter. Let us, as an University, proceed in the 
van of that beneficent moyement with which natural science is 
stirring mankind, and which, if directed aright in India, will 
raise the Natives to an economic* and social status unparalleled 
even in grandest records of their antique civilization. And to 
all our other instruction in whatever branch let us he mindful 
to add that moral culture which shall impress on every youth his 
duty towards God and towards his neighbour. 


TWENTIETH CONVOCATION. 

(By Sir James Fergosson, Bart., K.C.M.G., D.C.L.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—I 
cannot preside on this occasion—my first opportunity since 
assuming the Government of this Presidency—in the place filled 
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by so many eminent predecessors, without expressing my 
earnest desire that, in so far as my influence extends, this Uni¬ 
versity may not suffer from any deficiencies of mine. It is now 
just twelve years since I, a traveller passing through Bombay, 
took part as a spectator in the interesting ceremony of layiim- 
the fouudation-stone of this splendid hall. That stone was laid 
by the Earl of Mayo, who was a most revered friend of mine, 
and whose untimely end is fresh in our recollections. I also 
met here on that occasion the respected Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Wilson, who boars a household name in Bombay, and many 
others whose careers are now closed and whose places inexorable 
fate has rendered vacant for others. On such an occasion as 
this we cannot help calling to mind those who have founded and 
maintained this institution; and we must hope that, by the aid 
of kind Providence, we may be euabled rightly to perform tho 
important duties devolving upon us. I am glad, indeed, to know 
that since that day twelve years ago—which marks a point just 
half-way from the foundation of the University to tho present 
time—it has so largely developed and prospered. I am glad to 
see so many young men obtaining the degrees which have just 
been conferred, because it shows that so many of our youth prize 
that hall-mark—if I may so term ic—of the quality of theireducatiou 
which this University bestows. I have hoard how earnestly our 
youths are availing themselves of the educational advantages 
extended to them, and I earnestly hope that tho young men whom 
we see to-day obtaining the honoured prizes of a degree in this 
University, may find in it tho beginning of a long and useful 
career. It has been one of the recent duties of the Government 
to add to the roll of Fellows nineteen other names. Let me say 
that my colleagues and myself have selected those names witli 
no regard to race or creed, but withhole reference to educational 
eminence and tbeir services in the cause of education, which I 
think alone should entitle citizens to that distinction. 

Now, gentlemen, I cannot but pause for a few moments 

t to note one or two features in the report just read, 

the report? which strike me as remarkable. In the first place, 
in noting the results of Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, I find that only about one-third of the candidates who 
presented themselves were successful in passing. Well, I 
believe that that rather marks the high standard required by 
this^ University than the insufficient preparation which these 
candidates have received; and I am glad to observe by 
reading the curriculum laid down for each class that a really 
high standard is required by this University. But I think, 
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and must remark, tliat the University does 'well so to main¬ 
tain its standard, because it will incite the educational institu¬ 
tions affiliated to the University to neglect no means to prepare 
their candidates, so that in future a larger number may 
pass. At the First Examination in Arts out of 150 candidates, 
one-half passed; in the “Previous ” or Preliminary Examination, 
two-fifths, and for the degree of Bachelor of Arts one-third 
passed successfully. I have some further remarks to make on 
this part of the programme. In the first place I regret to 
observe that so few of the Mussalman community have appeared 
in these examinations. I think it is much to be deplored that 
members of a community which has undoubtedly in previous ages 
produced many learned men sliould not be so prominent as their 
fellow-subjects here in taking advantage of the modern education 
provided so freely for them. I know that the leading members 
of that community are sensitive and sensible of this defect, and 
I am glad to say that an effort has been made to establish a 
school, which, I trust, will send many pupils in future to our 
Colleges and graduates to this University. This school 1ms 
already achieved a great success. In the month of September, 
through the agency of loading Mussalman gentlemen, subscrip¬ 
tions amounting to Rs. 40,000 were raised by their friends for the 
establishment of this school; Government most gladly supple¬ 
mented the amount raised by a regular subsidy; and already 
the school contains 870 students. I have to remark that in the 
report thi^year it is stated that for the first time there has been 
no addition to the endowments of the University; but I am 
glad to say that withiu the last few days there has been a 
scholarship "founded by Mr. Jairazbhoy Peerbhov, a Mussalman 
gentleman of this city, for Mussulman candidates obtaining the 
greatest number of marks. in % the Matriculation Examination, 
enabling them to .prosecute their studies fbr at least one year 
in Bombay, or to proceed to England for that purpose. 

Well, gentlemen, this is a beginning; let us hope that it. 
will soon bear great fruits. 

The next point which I desire to notice is the little progress 
which has been made in the scientific branch of 
The study ^he studies qualifying for the Bachelor of Science 
of Science, degree. I find that for the first examination for 
that degree only two candidates presented themselves this 
year, and those were from the Elphinstone College. I am 
o-lad to say both passed. But if we consider what class of 
teaching this scientific degree is intended ,to encourage, 1 
think we may well hope that greater advantage will be taken 
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of it; and greater encouragement given to it by the public. 
I know how great an interest in these examinations my 
honoured predecessor took; I know how much ho impresses upon 
you the great advantage the community would derive by the 
promotion of a knowledge of scientific subjects, and I would 
venture on this occasion to say a few words to supplement what 
ho has said in earlier times, and impress it still more earnestly 
on your attention. What docs the study of science mean ? Well, 
it means that in the operations of life in which we seek to turn 
to account the gifts of Divine Providence, we should be guided 
by the skill which rises out of knowledge, rather than by 
haphazard work or groping in the dark. It is not that we should 
work upon theory rather than common-sense and practice, but 
it means that we should ground our theory and practice upon 
ascertained laws- It means that instead of going on blindly in 
the path that our fathers trod, or adopting one invention or 
another at haphazard, we should from, our practical knowledge 
comprehend them and judge of their right application. It 
means that we should turn to good account not only the 
talents that are given us, but tho liberal gifts of Providenco 
by which we are surrounded. In days past, when this great 
country was separated from the rest of the world by a waste of 
waters, communications were slow, and when it was dependent 
upon itself and its people for its supplies of manufactured 
material, rude and simple inventions might suffice to utilize the 
products of the land. I do not for a moment forget £he great 
knowledge of tho science of beauty possessed by many of the 
inhabitants of tho country, and marvellous perfection to which 
certain arts were carried'j but I mean in the prosecution of the 
industries which form the main staples of this country the arts 
were rude and simple, and are m>t calculated to compete in the 
present day with the science and inventions of the world. The 
wonderful development of ste&n, which has rendered the sea not 
a barrier but a bridge to connect one land with another, has 
borne in upon us the manufactures of other countries to which 
all the inventions of science have been applied, so that they are 
produced with marvellous cheapness, and compete, nay, almost 
exclude, the simple manufactures of our people. Well, what is 
the moral, what is the policy to be followed under circumstances 
to which that is but one illustration? Not, surely, that we 
should tax the people of the country to maintain their industries 
in tlieir own rude, extensive, and therefore expensive, form, hut 
that we should bring and apply to the industries of the country 
the science which has cheapened production and produced pros¬ 
perity elsewhere. The Natives of this country are surely not 
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Jess capable of learning, their intellects are not less subtle, 
tbeir ability to acquire knowledge not less keen than those of 
their brethren in the West. Sure I am that if they embraced 
the advantages of modern inventions they would compete 
successfully with the manufactures of any part of the world. 
It is in the right application—the prudent application of inven¬ 
tion which are sufficiently numerous, that scientific education 
will be most profitably directed. And this is but one illustra¬ 
tion of the benefits to be derived from a study of science, 
because there is, as you know well, in the study of the laws of 
gravitation, in the right estimation of the powers by which we 
are surrounded, in the knowledge of the component parts of the 
soil, in the improvement of agriculture, and in the knowledge of 
chemistry, botany, and so forth, abundant exercise for inventive- 
genius and scientific success, which cannot fail to he profitable 
if we only rightly turn our attention to these subjects. Again, 
the science of astronomy will do much to wipe away the super¬ 
stition which the best of the Natives of this country deplore as 
much as we do, to teach the people that the heavenly bodies 
move in a wonderful way indeed, but do not exercise malign 
influences on man’s existenco. In frying to do away with super¬ 
stition we do not want to interfere with any man’s religion, but 
simply to teach those truths which we are all seeking. 

You can profit by many branches of education, because in 
our colleges we have been aided and equipped by funds liberally 
given by beneficent persons, scholarships and fellowships are 
endowed, and professors are piid, partially indeed by the State, 
but in the largest proportion by private benefactions. I find in 
the Elphinstone College, which, I suppose, occupies the most 
prominent place amongst ouj colleges, there are eight well-paid 
professors of art and other branches, but for physical science 
there is but one, and he is not paid so highly as the others. 
Well, that shows that the sinews of war are wauted ; and backing 
up, as I do most earnestly, the appeal not made for the first 
time, believe that we shall not have to appeal in vain. I notice 
also in the report that an increasing number of students are 
coming up for examination from the Provincial Colleges. 

Now, gentlemen, it is not to-day, when I am still at the 
commencement of my term of office, that I should 
Indians’ love attempt to express matured opinions upon the edu- 
o eir coun ry. ca ^ on 0 f Presidency’, the education conducted 
under the auspices of this University ’; but the time will come, 
I hope, when I shall render myself better acquainted with every 
part of the Presidency. You can readily understand that the 
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months which have passed since my arrival have been crowded 
with business, and occupied in gaining information of every 
kind, so that hardly upon any point can I attempt to speak with 
authority, for I am still a learner; but I assure you I am not 
supine or insensible to the great responsibilities involved, 
especially in the spread of education. We have done much, 
but we have still more to do, and problems are arising every 
day which require the earnest attention of the wisest to solve, 
if the future is to be turned to good account, and if we do 
our bounden duty by the people of India. But relying upon 
the Providence which has so greatly blessed British influence 
here, which has given such a wonderful impulse to the country, 
and promoted the best interests of the people in this last half 
century at least, we may look forward hopefully to the results 
of this and kindred institutions in raising tho character and 
aims of the people, and in equipping many for the work of life, 
of whose knowledge, of whose aspiration we need not be jealous, 
but in whose love of country we should find our best ally. 

TWENTY-FIRST CONVOCATION. 

(By Mr. Justice (now Sir) R. West.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate,—It was the intention of His 
Excellency the Governor to preside at this Convocation as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University. You know too well the calamitous 
events which have devolved on n?e a function which I can but 
very imperfectly perform. We miss to-day and every day a 
gracious presence which diffused a benign and kindly influence 
wherever it appeared. I feel that I but express the universal 
sympathy when I give these few words of sorrowing commemora¬ 
tion to a loss which has been felt as a personal misfortune in 
each household of our community and must for long cast a shade 
of sadness over every public ceremony. Amongst the labours of 
the year the chief undoubtedly is the general re-casting of the 
Bye-laws of the University, in this work the Senate at large 
has taken its full share. It bears its share of the responsibility. 
The Bye-laws will, I trust, ere long be sanctioned by the 
Government, and then it will bo your part, gentlemen, first 
by a careful study of the Bye-laws, and then by a wise and 
consistent administration of them, to make the Senate a pattern 
of what a deliberative body should be—courteous, candid, 
fair in argument, tolerant, business-like, free from cant, and 
free from faction. The swift succession of events must bring 
many important questions before you. I shall probably have 
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no voice in their decision, but I shall feel some pride when 1 
find that they are discussed and disposed of to the honour 
of the University under rules for the framing of which 1 have 
myself in a measure to answer. The other principal events 
of the academical year have been brought before us in the report 
just read by the Registrar. The number of candidates for 
the higher instruction continues as large as could be expected; 
the number of failures to pass the examinations is greater 
than can be desirable. Many youths I believe staud for the 
Matriculation Examination just, as they say, to “ try their 
luck,” but this endeavour to get through examinations on the 
lowest possible terms cannot but exercise a rather demoralizing 
influence. In the interests of the University and of sound 
scholarship we must hope that a somewhat stricter discrimina¬ 
tion will gradually be used by school-masters in giving their 
pupils the qualifying certificates. The defects I have noticed are 
most conspicuous in the case of the private schools. The number 
of candidates from these schools steadily increases, which is in 
itself a very gratifying fact; hut the proportion of passes is 
miserably low, showing how great room there is for improve¬ 
ment in the matter and the method of their teaching. 

It is perhaps due in no small measure to the system to which 
I have adverted that so many students fail in the 
Wood out further examinations requisite for obtaining their 
dun boys. degrees. In the Previous Examination this year 
only about one-fourth of the candidates passed, and even from 
an institution like the Deccau'Coilege, only fourteen candidates 
out of seventy were successful. In the First Examination for 
the B.A. degree the results were more satisfactory, but still less 
than half the candidates passed. In the Second Examination 
for this degree the successful candidates were about two-sevenths 
of the whole,—a small proportion' I cannot but think, consider¬ 
ing the known ability aud zeal of the Professors in the several 
colleges. The truth seems to be partly that preliminary train¬ 
ing is defective, and partly that youths of inferior abilities, wlio 
are not likely ever to be successful students, are not weeded out 
with sufficiently rigorous kindness. The aptitude lor scholar¬ 
ship is not universal, and disappointment must-often result from 
setting naturally dull boys to tasks which call tor at least an 
average measure of intellectual acuteness. 

Iu the professional examinations, or at least in. those for 
Medicine aud Engineering, the proportion of successful candi¬ 
dates has been much larger. The teaching must be deemed 
highly effective, aud the students having a well-defined and 
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limited course set before them, achieve it remarkably well. Native 
society must gaiu largely by the accessions of accomplished pro¬ 
fessional men whom it now anuifally receives from this and the 
sister institutions. The supply is in such cases likely to create 
or increase the want, and there is an almost unlimited field open¬ 
ing before those especially who adopt the medical profession, 
as old prejudices fade away, and sufferers relieved from pain 
spread confidence iu the science which lias restored them. 

You have heard, gentlemen, I am sure, with pleasure of 
the recognition by The University of tho College at Baroda. It 
is thus not only atroona or Ahmedabad within our own terri¬ 
tories, but at places like Kolhapur and Baroda, that the Univer¬ 
sity makes its presence felt, and determines the general scheme 
of instruction. Great results must in the end follow from this 
wide diffusion of the means of advanced education. The system 
is as yet in its infancy, but it is while young that an institution, 
liko a human being, receives most readily a permanent impress 
of disposition and tendency. We must rejoice, therefore, that 
the college at Baroda has secured the services of men of real 
distinction iu attainments and character. In Gujarat, as much 
as anywhere, we find the precocity, receptiveness, and mobility 
of tho Hindu mind. Able and high-minded teachers may mould 
such materials to noble uses. On us it devolves to aid them and 
all similarly situated by our sympathy and our discipline. The 
responsibilities of the University in this respect are daily grow- 
kg; but the faculties have hitherto known well where good 
workers were to be found, and tho Syndicate, filled as it has been, 
will, I doubt not, deal successfully with every ta,pk that is thrown 
upon it, so far at any rate as University arrangements can suffice 
for the exigencies to which time giuat inevitably give birth. 

The limitation by which pandidates for Matriculation were 
Abolition Of a f ° rmerl T required to be sixteen years of age has in 
limitation. the P ast year been abolished. There are, no doubt, 
some branches of study for which a certain matu¬ 
rity apart from mere cleverness or scholarship is desirable. On 
this account different views may be taken of the expediency, in 
the abstract, of the change that hah been made; but its practical 
justification lies in the fact that the old rule could not bo main¬ 
tained without a risk, or even certainty, of evasions which placed 
the really conscientious candidates at a disadvantage. The 
examination for Matriculation is of a kind that will generally 
exclude boys who are unprepared to benefit by a College course; 
and the example of some of the most eminent Englishmen shows 
that no harm, to say the least, arises in most cases from a reason- 
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able indulgence to precocity. A year too soon at college is 
better than a year too long at school, and the choice rests virtu¬ 
ally between these alternatives. Of the candidates under sixteen 
who have this year presented themselves, it is to be observed 
that a much larger than the average proportion have passed the 
examination. 

While the path of the diligent student has thus been made 

Bombay’s smoother and instruction has been placed at his 
stream of gon- door, the positive encouragements held out to him 
erosity. have once more been increased. Not a year has 

passed since this University began to work,*but some generous 
gift has added to its resources. The hall in which we are assem¬ 
bled—admirable in all respects save its acoustic properties; the 
neighbouring library with-its noble tower—soon now to be fur¬ 
nished with its clock and peal of bells—and an increasing group 
of scholarships and other prizes—all these are testimonies to the 
interest felt in learning by the community of Western India, and 
of its confidence in the system of this University. This year 
Mr. Varjivandas Madhavdas comes forward with a gift of 
Rs. 5,000 to endow a scholarship to be held by a student pro¬ 
ceeding from the first to the second examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The donor desires that the scholarship may 
bear his name, and I know no more truly respectable mode by 
which a wealthy man can bring the correlation of forces into play 
in turning riches into fame, than by gaining a commemoration, 
and a blessing every year in this noble hall for his aid to tho 
cause of enlightenment and progress. You will join me therefore, 
gentlemen, in a Jioarty acknowledgment of the bounty of Mr. 
Varjivandas Macmavdas. You will by-and-bye give effect to his 
intentions, and you will shg?e my hope that the stream of gen¬ 
erosity by which we have so largely benefited will continue to 
flow in undiminished volume in tfej years to come. Our library 
has this year been enriched by the collection made in honour of 
our late Vico-Chancellor. Its capacious shelves, however, still 
afford room for many other volumes, and if generosity is any¬ 
where seeking an outlet or a worthy purpose at thi3 moment, I 
venture to suggest that one may be found in adding to tho 
treasures from which generation after generation of ardent 
scholars will, we may hope, draw instruction and encouragement. 

The number of students who have succeeded in obtaining 
degrees this year in Arts and Law is rather smaller 
Advantages than usual. The credit is all the greater to these 
Atytyste™ 6 *' who have passed the ordeal, while those who have 
been sent back to study for another year, will 
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probably one clay bless tlie necessity to which they have to 
bend, in going through a further course of tuition. Without 
drawing invidious comparisons I will say that I think there are 
special advantages in the system of teaching which the Bombay 
University enforces. The student must not only prepare himself 
for examinations, but he must attend stated courses of lectures 
in approved institutions. This implies residence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and a severance in many instances from embarrassing 
associates and associations, enabling him to devote his mind with 
more complete abandonment to the work set before it and to 
distinctly academical influences. He is subjected to a prolonged 
intellectual discipline and learns to bencl his mind to the task 
which duty imposes, whether the inclination be present or not, 
and with patient attention to those minute details which are most 
irksome, but tbe mastery of which is essential to tlioioogh and 
substantial scholarship either in literature or in science. Such 
a course of training seems to me to have great advantages over 
any system of mere examinations. The student does not merely 
cram; the examination is but an incident in his course. He abides 
with his learning, takes in its influence iu every mood, aud at 
an impressionable ago is imbued with the best thoughts of the 
greatest men under the guidance of teachers who have steeped 
their own minds in the same sacred springs. This goes to make 
a manly character as well as a strong and versatile intellect; and 
1 am proud to observe how generally institutions connected with 
this University have turned out men of a type combining some 
of the best characteristics of the West and of the East. 

The paucity of candidates for science-teaching and for de¬ 
grees in science was noticed by our Chancellor last year. The 
system of teaching is less organized, the teaching staff is less 
fully manned than in the older departments. There is some 
uncertainty, too, both as to the prospects of a degree and as to 
the prospects of finding employment for the graduate. What the 
University as such could do it has, as you have heard, been doing. 
B. Sc8. who have in qualifying for that degree passed in such a 
subject as Chemistry, Botany or Zoology are exempted from it 
iu the examination in Medicine when they seek the degree of 
M.D. The degree of B.Sc. has been made a gateway to the 
profession of the law as well as of medicine and engineering. 
Wo hope that with these practical advantages attending it the 
science course wall soon be followed by numbers proportionate 
at least to the means of teaching. The questions are still some¬ 
times put—and to the students and their friends they are of 
momentous importance—of what really is science-teaching, and 
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what part it can play in the liberal education which is the proper 
object of a University. But when we say “ liberal,” 
Definition of apart, at any rate, of the right answer is suggested 
cation Cial * U ' by the interrogation. A liberal education, as a 
great sciencc-teacher has said, aims at “ the mak¬ 
ing of men ; ” it is not to be “ divei'ted into a process of manu¬ 
facturing human tools wonderfully adroit in the exercise of some 
technical industry, but good for nothing else.” It must equally 
in the sphere of science as of literature enlarge the mind, give 
it an organizing power and a philosophic habit by which each 
new acquirement is measured in relation to the whole, and made 
to take its place in a system. It must give a love of knowledge 
for its own sake, and the loftiness and independence of character 
which extensive knowledge should produce. But 
Advantages more especially a truly scientific culture furnishes 
calture 8 °’ enUfie the mind not only with a mastery of the main 
facts of outward nature and a readiness to conform 
to her laws and so turn them to human uses, but with a method 
of inquiry, a mode of facing the facts of the universe which 
cannot be acquired in any other way so well. The science 
student duly disciplined takes all nature for his province. To 
his trained perceptions there is nothing common or unclean, no 
creature is unworthy of investigation by a man which has been 
deemed worthy of existence by God. He sees as others cannot 
see the prevalence of law amongst the infinite variety of pheno¬ 
mena, and evolution working to its ends in ordered harmony 
through millions of years. The mind thus trained is borne with¬ 
out an effort along the main current of progressive thought. 
It has a rich a to*) of ideas in which to bathe each new problem 
in.manifold lights; and as the various activities of the human 
mind are intimately connected.,sciences repay to literature in its 
analysis the debt of inspiration by which its own infant energies 
were first awakened to consciousness and exercise. 


I cannot justify these observations by their novelty. The 
same things have been said before and with all the 
a ^"’°ource requisite effects. The worth and dignity of scien- 
of pelf. tific pursuits in not in itself any longer a subject 

of controversy. My purpose has been rather to call the attention 
of my younger bearers to the spirit in which those of them who 
are choosing a career based on science ought to prepare for it and 
to pursue it. It should not be looked on as a mere source of pelf. 
Their best energies should not be solely concentrated on what 
pays best.. Gain and getting on are not to be disdained ; the 
effort to win them calls forth in many men resources ot energy 
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and skill and patience which improve their moral being all through 
life; it brings men, too, into contact with actual, inexorable facts, 
and’ so adds’ effectively to their knowledge of the world in which 
they are placed and of their own relations to it. But what I wish 
to insist on is this, that no man of science should allow his pursuits 
and aims to descend to the level of mere unmitigated money¬ 
getting; still loss, if possible, should he be satisfied with a rule- 
of-thumb performance of mere journey-work. In the practice of 
his profession, if he has one, he should preserve a habit of refer¬ 
ring details to general principles and of testing principles by 
details. He should establish link after link of connexion between 
those ideas which lie a.t the basis of his own craft, or his own line 
of investigation, and the general mass and movement of human 
thought. Thus from technical accomplishment he may advance 
to a true philosophy of his subject, and add his contribution to 
the final adjustment of human thoughts and human life to the 
realities of things. 

A contrast very dishonouring to science and to studies 
such as this University favours is sometimes drawn 
Tho practical between what is called the practical man and the 
^ theoretical theoretical man. I trust none of our students will 
ever allow themselves to bo drawn away by shallow 
criticism of this kind from an earnest pursuit of sound theory. It 
is this which must lie at the basis of a really competent practice. 
That eminent man of science, Sir W. Grove, has vigorously de¬ 
nounced the exaltation of the purely practical man as he is called. 
If there be one species of cant more destestable than another, it 
is that which eulogises what is called the practical man as con¬ 
tradistinguished from the scientific. If by practical man is meapt 
one who, having a mind well stoyednwith scientific and general 
information, has his knowledge chastened andhis theoretic temer¬ 
ity subdued by varied experience, nothing can be better; but 
if, as is commonly meant by the phrase, a practical man means 
one whose knowledge is derived from habits or traditional system, 
such a man has no resources to meet unusual circumstances; such 
a man has no plasticity; he kills a man according to rule, and 
consoles himself, like Moliere’s doctor, by the reflection that ' a 
dead man is only a dead man, but that a deviation from received 
practice is an injury to the whole profession.’ If a profession is 
to be advanced in usefulness, dignity and public appreciation, 
it must be nurtured by fresh and stimulating thought. Im¬ 
mobility is in these days a comparative retrogression, and the 
gentlemen who, after a training in science, betake themselves 
to one of the professional courses will, I trust, recognize and 
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keep hold on the means of making their careers not only 
immediately useful, but a source of self-culture, of permanent 
improvement to science, and of blessing to mankind. 

An obstacle of a serious kind to the adoption of a scientific 
course arises from the defective elementary teach- 
OtfsemUon. ° f ’ n g of the schools. The faculty of observation is 
hardly at all cultivated, and a studeut beginning 
to work at science in a college has still to master the rudi¬ 
mentary notions which ought to have been familiar to him 
from early childhood. Steps have lately been taken, I under¬ 
stand, to improve the means and appliances in the Government 
schools for teaching rudimentary mechanics, but the teachers 
themselves need teaching how to teach. They need still more 
a living interest in the facts of outward nature. Where this 
exists, the common incidents of every-day life can be made 
the basis of an humble, but really useful, scientific teaching; 
the faculties can be trained to quick and accurate instead of 
hazy and defective perceptions j aud reasoning on the right 
way of doing a great many familiar acts opens the way to an 
habitual estimation of forces and relations, an habitual reduc¬ 
tion of now cases under known principles, which as far as 
it goes is a scientiiic turn of mind. Much, it is obvious, may 
be done, ns much remains to be done in this direction. The 
gathered inertia of centuries has to be overcome. But, now 
that a start has been made, I trust that Indian students will 
take a forward and honourable place in the ranks of scientific 
learners and even of original investigators. India presents in 
many ways an inciting field for scientific research in which home- 
born seekers after truth must have a great advantage over 
foreigners. Some men thete ure already amongst ns who with¬ 
out the advantages—too slender as these are—which the colleges 
now afford, have gained distinction in the field of natural science, 
and who in converse with nature enjoy a serenity of mind which is 
the chief element of happiness. If we turn our thoughts to such a 
man as our illustrious Darwin, or to many a one less eminent than 
he, we cannot but recognize the superiority to conventions and 
external circumstances which Lucretius has celebrated as the 
highest fruit of knowledge. This fruit is equally accessible to 
any student of those tvhom I see about me if he will but rise to 
the true level of his calling and follow his great masters not only 
in their assiduity of toil but in their moral elevation, and their 
ardent readiness to welcome and diffuse the truth. 

Now, gentlemen of the younger generation, as I have dwelt 
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so long on science as an instrument of culture, you would not 
readily forgive me if I enlarged still further on the 
crary Training^" special advantages of a literary, training. The 
subject is an interesting one, and there are, as I 
think, many misconceptions about it which it would bo worth 
while to investigate. I may perhaps find some occasion for laying 
my views on this topic before the University, but let it suffice for 
the present to point out with what admirable precision literature 
is taught; that its contents are the best products of the most gift¬ 
ed minds; that it is everywhere concerned with the acts and the 
emotions that are distinctively human; that it has largely formed 
the character of the society we have to join; and that of necessity 
it is greatly supplemented by the experience of ordinary life. 
Here,- surely, are the elements of a training which, mixed with 
active exercise in what is acquired, goes to form areal education, 
one in which high faculties are trained to high perfection, and the 
heart is enriched as well as the head. But literature is more than 
this. Some of you remember Macaulay’s touching lines after his 
defeat at Edinburgh. The Queen of learning and medi tation visits 
her votary in a dream and tells him of all sho will bestow which 
no envy of fortune and no folly of the crowd can tako away. 
Sho was the comforter of Bacon in disgrace, of Clarendon in 
sickness, of Raleigh in his lonely cell. She 

“lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
“ Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne." 

To you if you will'be her disciples, sho will be as to him, a 
helpful friend, a faithful mistress, and a bounteous queen. Be 
not, however, like that would-be Christian of the early time who 
would not put away his wealth for his convictioi^. Our blessings 
have their price, and learning sheds her choicest boons only on 
him who offers the purest sacrifice. • Sorclid arts and the astute¬ 
ness of low practice will in most cases serve your worldly pur¬ 
poses better; but seeking f&rtune in this fashion you make 
learning a mean drudge instead of an honoured companion, and 
her divinity perishes in a servile air. Reject base ways, and in 
good fortune or in bad she will pour treasures of joy or consola¬ 
tion into your lap. You may then truly— 

“ With an unforced smile, 

“ See riches, baubles, flatterers pass away." 

And having made your mastery of your calling secure beyond 
cavil, you may enjoy your slender gains in a companionship and 
with a spirit which any Crcesus might envy. Take your love for 
literature with you through life. There will be dark hours when 
you will need it, and, fortune favouring, there will be bright ones 
to which xt alone can give the chastened lustre of dignity of 
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thought, of taste, and of refinement. Now, do not suppose, 
young graduates, that I have propounded any Utopian scheme 
or invited you to a task beyond human capacity. You are called 
on for no resignation, no submission to the higher 
StnVeto°°n. powers, but what some good men and many 
500 ' gentle women practice every day. Nor am I an 

apostle of mere quietism. The certainty o£ resources and con¬ 
solations in reserve ought indeed to give you boldness and 
pertinacity in action. It is no part of the scheme of Provi¬ 
dence that we should feebly bow to fate, whimpering at our ill 
luck instead of striving to conquer it. Your science, your 
literature, should be a source then of energy as well as for¬ 
titude. They should enrich your action as well as your thought, 
and everywhere teach you the lesson of modest faith and 
perseverance, You must all have learned in your several lines 
of study the immenseWalue of sustained and vivid attention. You 
must have come to appreciate the task which he undertakes 
who resolves to be even a faithful learner, much more a teacher 
of any important branch of human knowledge. You have found 
that clever as you were in the circle of your relatives, in the 
class of yonr school, or the quarter of your town, there were 
many other boys growing up at the same time at least as 
clever as yourselves and forming a crowd of competitors com¬ 
pared with the few places of fame and of emolument available 
ns the meed of intellectual distinction- This, too, you must 
have learned, that toil and tenacity of purpose exercised in any 
field for which you are not unfitted by positive defects achieve 
in the long run far more than the desultory efforts even of a 
brilliant ability* Our Maker, as Burke says, has imposed 
nothing on us as a duty which it is beyond our capacity to do 
or to know. What is obligatory is feasible, and iu the develop¬ 
ment of every science we find its leading principles reduced by 
degrees to simple propositions within the grasp of the ordinary 
intellect, as though to favour the greatest number with an in¬ 
creasing insight into the mysteries of matter and of mind. 
There is always something great attainable, yet always some¬ 
thing as great in reserve. So the education of the human race 
is planned—the humblest in ability takes his share in it, ana, 
as things are arranged, a sufficient share if he but modestly 
acknowledges his need and accepts a low place at the banquet 
to which all are invited. For some of you the words “ Friend, 
come up higher ” will in due time sound : be patient and await 
the summons. Have fortitude even to await it in vain. Your 
labours are not therefore thrown away. Knowledge and the 
sense of duty done bear in themselves their own reward; and 
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you have in some sort reaped the fruits of others’ toil dedicated 
for centuries to the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate. The teachers under whom you have studied have been the 
interpreters between the world and you of what would else have 
been a mere confusion of tongues or a chaos of unrelated facts. 

You must have 'seen by what small accretions of know¬ 
ledge the way has been prepared for the greatest 
Graduates. ° f triumphs of human genius. On you it devolves 
in turn to be the interpreters to your countrymen 
of the European learning and moral energy by which their 
national being may be renovated. On you it devolves to repay 
your debt to learning by adding some gain of observation or of 
thought to its expanding store. If you cannot discover you can 
verify; if you cannot originate "the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,’ - ’ you can illustrate them; you can enforce 
them; and in this Eastern land, the ancient nursery of Civiliza¬ 
tion, you can help to form the intellectual soil from which new 
growths of wisdom, happiness and beauty are to spring up in 
the time to come. 

TWENTY-SECOND CONVOCATION. 

(By Sib James Fergusson, Baht., K.C.M.G.,,C.I.E.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—It would 
have been impossible, I presume, 'that the report, necessarily 
voluminous, could have been lieaiy! by this great audience, but 
I hope that its circulation will place in all your hands the infor¬ 
mation conveyed. Yet there are some features in it to which I 
cannot but call your attention, though, on this occasion, more 
briefly than I could have desired.. The history of this University 
now extends over a quarter of a century, and it is not to be 
expected thatfin each successive year there shall be changes and 
marks of progress so considerable as to call for special mention. 

The year which has just closed has, on the whole, been un¬ 
eventful; but the progress of the University has been continuous, 
although no such great change has taken place as to make it 
memorable in our annals. In the report which has been present¬ 
ed, it is stated that the examinations have been generally satis¬ 
factory, particularly in the division of the chapter of Arts, in 
which there has been a marked increase iu numbers. I note 
that whereas in 1879 there were 97 candidates for the B.A. 
Degree, of whom only 51 passed; in 1880, 100 candidates, of 
whom 34 passed ; in 1881, 125 candidates, of whom 36 passed— 
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a proportion certainly not satisfactory ; in the present year, for 
the first time under the system of separating the examinations 
into two divisions, the result has been that at the first exami¬ 
nation 53 of the 120 candidates passed, and at the second 
examination 23 of the 34 candidates passed. 

I notice also that of the 15 candidates presented by the 
Elphinstone College, 13 passed. With reference 
Reaultsof the to t ^ 0 j ower examinations, wo must again observe, 
as was done in past years, that the results of the 
Matriculation and Previous Examinations have been very un¬ 
satisfactory. The percentage of success in threo years succes¬ 
sively has been only 34, 28 and 36 for Matriculation, and for 
Previous Examinations 42, 25 and 38. This point, perhaps, 
is one more for the consideration of the schools which send 
candidates up, than for the University, but it cannot be a 
matter of indifference to those that wish well to the system 
that so large a proportion of candidates should be insufficiently 
prepared. We have to examine whether there be anything in 
the system that is at fault, and whether a too high standard he 
exacted. But while so large a proportion of failures would 
lead some to think the standard is too high, wo know the Princi¬ 
pals of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges have represented 
that the candidates are not sufficiently advanced in English to 
enable them to take the full benefit of tho instruction given 
them ; and' when we observe that in some institutions the pro¬ 
portion passed is very large, it is evident that either the system 
of teaching in those institutions is better than in the generality, 
or they exercise a more wholesome discretion in the selection of 
candidates for presentation. Thus I find that whereas in the 
Elphinstone High School *>nly 54 passed of 10S presented, at 
St. Mary’s Institution, Bombay, 21 passed of 20 presented, at 
the New English School, Poona, r8 passed out of 22 presented, 
at the Rajaram High School, Kolhapur, 17 out of 22 passed. 
The number is small from the Bishop’s High School at Poona, 
but 5 passed out of 6; from the Cathedral High School, also 5 
out of 6; and from the Victoria High School, Poona, 3 were 
presented and 3 passed. I -would call the attention of the Senate 
to a remarkable feature in the total percentage. Whereas but 
of 1,600 candidates 572 passed, it must be remembered that 
1,051 candidates came from 65 different schools and 549 came 
from private tuition; the total percentage, taking tho whole 
number of passes as compared with presentations, being in 1 iu 
2 - 79. Of candidates from schools alone 1 passed in every 2'09, 
which is nearly the proportion maintained iu the Elphinstone 
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High School; but of the candidates that came up from private 
tuition only 1 in 8 passed. That shows, in' the first place, an 
inferiority of instruction under private tuition, and a want of 
discrimination in the selection of candidates. I think that, on 
the whole, it may be fairly concluded that the standard is too 
high and that what my learned friend, the Vice-Chancellor, last 
year described as “ more rigorous kindness ” is required. It has 
been argued by some that as the passing of the Matriculation 
Examination is taken as a test for Government employment, 
this examination might be separated from the University, and 
that governing bodies of Colleges might themselves be permitted 
to exact a test of the efficiency of their institutions. But I must 
say it seems ^o me that Matriculation would lose the reason of its 
being if it were not the primary test for entrance to the Univer¬ 
sity. To lower the standard for any collateral purposes would 
generally reduce the status of the Univorsity, and would be a 
departure from that beneficial principle of a high standard of 
preliminary competency laid down and steadily maintained. 
Again, I have seen it stated that the reason of the failure of so 
many Native youths is that the system of education is too exclu¬ 
sively European. Now, were that so, it would indeed be a great 
misfortune; for the pnrposo of this University is not to discard 
the study of Native languages, but is rather directed to revive 
the interest of the students of India in their own antiquities, and 
at the same time to induce them to assimilate the culture of the 
West. English is necessarily an obligatory language for admission 
to the University, but the classical languages of the East—San¬ 
skrit, Persian, &c.—occupy an equal place with English, which is 
of course the common medium of instruction in our colleges. It 
might be well if a different examination could be made applicable 
for admission to the subordinate Government service, without 
involving the whole Matriculation standard; and indeed to my 
mind there is much to be said in favour of such a change, inas¬ 
much as the knowledge of English is not necessary for many of 
the subordinate employments in the public service. Tho Uni¬ 
versity degree has wisely been made a leading qualification for 
appointment as subordinate judges and some others; but it is by 
no means a fact that degrees are only made use of for that pur¬ 
pose—in fact, of those who have taken degrees in this University 
since 1870 only about 43 per cent, are in the ranks of the Govern¬ 
ment service, or 296 out of a total number of 704 persons. It is 
true that there are also about 83 in the service of Native States, 
but there remain 290 others who are in other walks of life. I 
read -with great interest the remarks made by our late valued 
Chief Justice when he traced the progress and improvements 
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of the Native Bar during the long period of his services in 
this country in a great degree to the teaching given in the 
Elphinstone High School and the University of Bombay. It 
was, he said, the education given in these and other local 
institutions that had conduced chiefly to those results. As 
regards the failure in Previous Examinations, that is a matter 
for the colleges, and they will doubtless give it adequate consi¬ 
deration. I have to remark that the profeasouial examinations 
have maintained their usual standard, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the percentage of success in law is this year 
as high in numbers as that in medicine and civil engineering, 
although it has hitherto been lower, presumably owing to less 
perfect arrangements for teaching. I must refer, as I did two 
years ago, to the comparative failure of the provisions for 
teaching science. In 1879, on the motion of Sir Richard Tem¬ 
ple, the University established a new degree for science and 
prescribed a complete course for that branch of study, physical 
and experimental. The results of the steps then taken have 
been disappointing, and this, I think, leads to the deduction that 
for the pursuit of this most valuable course the same assistance is 
wanted which proved so valuable in other branches; we must 
look to private benefactions for the means of study for poor 
students, and of a sufficient teaching staff. In other branches tho 
liberality shown has been great, but much in this direction 
remains to bo done. Only in one year in the history of the 
University has there been no addition to its endowments to be 
announced on tjiis annual occasiou. This year I 
Liberality of have some additions to make known, which testify 
Bomba' 1 '™ 9 ° f afresh to the public spirit and liberality of the 
citizens of Bombay. We have received from the 
Naegaumvala family an endowment of Rs. 3,000 for an annual 
prize for Civil Engineering- Mr. Varjivandas Madhavadas, a 
Justice of the Peace for the City and a Felloe of the Uni¬ 
versity; has given Rs. 5,000 for a scholarship open to candidates 
passing the B.A. degree highest in Sanskrit. Rs. 6,000 have been 
subscribed at Baroda for a scholarship in memory of Mr. Philip 
Melvill. And, gentlemen, I am most happy to announce that the 
Muliammedan National Association has promised and has paid 
the sum of Rs. 13,030 for the foundation of three scholarships, 
to be called the Sir Frank Souter Scholarships, and to be held 
severally for Matriculation, Previous, and B.A. Examinations. 
Further, in the last few days it has been announced that an 
Ashburner Scholarship is to be founded in memory of onr friend 
who has just left us. That is as satisfactory to us as it is honour- 
ble to the donors. Before closing I cannot but make one or two 
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suggestions which I think must conduce not only to the advan¬ 
tage of this University, but to the advantage of the Universities 
all over India. All three Universities, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, were instituted by simultaneous Legislative Acts in 
1857. They have worked on their own system with little inter¬ 
ference from above and with perfect mutual independence. 
Some differences in their system are due to local peculiarities, 
and such must ever be the case ; but I cannot but think that it 
would b’e well for all were occasional conferences and discussions 
to be held. One instance of assimilation I will mention which 
can give no offence. It has been stated to me that in this last 
year, for the first time, this University has removed the restric¬ 
tions as to admission before the age of 16, whereas in Madras 
that restriction lias never obtained, and was removed in Cal¬ 
cutta some years since. Certainly, if it is right to do this 
in 1882 it might have been done with advantage in earlier 
years, aud possibly it would, had there been such consul¬ 
tations as I have spoken of. I would remind you that great good 
has been done in the public schools in England by the annual 
conferences of head-inasters, and thus, besides a friendly rivalry 
which takes place between those ancient institutions, an useful 
co-operation has also been the result. It would be better indeed 
that any changes and improvements in such an institution as 
this should take place from voluntary action and co-operation, 
rather than from any pressure from without. The consideration 
of University teaching is expressly excluded fi-otn the order of 
reference to the Education Conynission. It may be that on 
some collateral points information has been given on the Univer¬ 
sity course, but I think it impossible that recommendations 
could be made with regard to ns by a body in which we are not 
represented. In tfye history of this University we 
bere^oilook back with just pride to the moderation which 
Senate. ° *has ever been 'present in its councils and the 
friendly harmony and agreement which have 
always prevailed between the members of the governing body, 
of whatever denomination or sect. It would not be difficult, 
were such moderation not shown, for the Native members to 
outvote the European. At this moment I believe the number 
is as nearly as possible equal, but as the Europeans pass from 
this country, while the Natives remain, I think it highly probable 
that in future years the Natives will be in a majority. But there 
never, I am told, lias been a question on which the Senate has 
been divided in which Europeans and Natives have not been 
found on either side in nearly equal proportions, nor has there 
been any division attributable to nationality or race. Such a 
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condition of things is not only in. itself a reason for just pride, 
but it augurs well for that system of local self-government which 
we are about to see among us so largely developed. There is 
one subject more upon which I would touch but lightly, but it 
is one, to my mind, so important that I cannot lose the opportu¬ 
nity I now possess of referring to it. We have 
seen discussions, and I think we must many times 
have heard conversations, on the degree in which, 
not dogmatic professions, but the religious element, can be fairly 
introduced in the teaching of the University and Government 
schools. The absolute neutrality of the Government on such sub¬ 
jects is too well established to be a matter of question, and Iamnot 
aware that any have demurred to that wholesome principle, or 
held that any demoralisation was likely to accrue from the secular 
character of the teaching. But the question has arisen whether 
the teaching may not only be secular but anti-religious; whether 
or not it be a breach of neutrality that instruction be given on lines 
which militate against all religion, disregardingall appeals to those 
higher principles having their origin in the supernatural and actu¬ 
ating all religious organizations. In Calcutta and here com¬ 
plaints of teaching said to be of that character have been made by 
the Natives of India. I cannot but refer to the public declaration 
made in a periodical, the recognized organ of an important section 
of the Native community in that direction. This is what I have to 
say upon the subject—that I hold it to be as great a breach of neu¬ 
trality to teach in opposition to religion, as to import into profes¬ 
sorial teaching any dogmatic religious principle whatever. That 
I certainly think would be a matter in which Government would be 
bound to interfere; but it would be going as far wrong in the other 
direction were anti-religious teaching to be given, and I believe 
that nothing would be m<5re distasteful to the Natives of the 
country. I have observed suggestions of the utmost liberality made 
by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to a possible 
common system of inculcating morality and virtue. That may not 
be found possible; but I hope that never, under the auspices of 
the British Government, will there be sanctioned or tolerated 
teaching which is opposed to those supernatural beliefs which 
actuate all religious organizations, and which give to morality the 
support of the reliance on a higher power, and the encouragement 
of immortal hopes. We have reason, gentlemen, to congratulate 
you, and the community which is proud of you, on the continued 
success of this great institution; and I earnestly hope that it will 
continue to call forth liberality on the part of the citizens, and train 
up thousands to be honoured subjects of the Queen and useful 
members of the community to which they belong. 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION. 

(Br H. E. Sie James Eeeousson, Babt., K.C.M.G., C.I.E.) 

Mr: Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,—At this 
great annual gathering, which marks another year that has 
passed in the history of this University, it is most gratifying to 
admit to the degrees and licence so many young men who to-day 
receive the reward of their industry and their self-denial, and I 
trust they will advance to-day another step in their career with 
higher hopes and increased aspirations to public usefulness. I 
trust that the interest—the enduring and increasing interest— 
which is taken in these annual meetings, will tend to increase 
in their minds the importance of a University degree, seeing that 
it is the hall-mark of their scholarship, and that it not only 
qualifies them for admission to the highest employment open to 
their ranks in this country, but will so stimulate them, I trust, 
to rise still higher in the career which they have chosen for 
themselves. I need not, I hope, caution them against supposing 
that the success which has so far attended their efforts is all that 
they ought to aspire to. Too many suppose that the knowledge 
which they have gained entitles them to criticise and dogmatise ; 
true knowledge should always be modest, because, as the 
searcher proceeds, he sees how much there remains behind to 
attain. It should stimulate the modest and thoughtful mihd 
rather to diffidence than to self-confidcnce. I hope that the 
idea, which some years ago was deprecated, of the right of-those 
who attain to degrees in the University to public State employ¬ 
ment is fast disappearing. It would be, indeed, unfortunate if 
neither learning was loved for itself or its possession was held to 
render a humble occupation unworthy of the holder. In the 
countries where learning has bepn most widely diffused—take, for 
instance, the Kingdom of Prussia, it is thought by no means 
derogatory for those who obtain successes in the Universities to 
pursue humble callings. Not only should knowledge respect 
labour, but it should seek to produce increased discoveries for 
the benefit of its profession and of mankind. Gentlemen, the 
year has not been an eventful one in the sense of any extraordi¬ 
nary occurrence in the history of this University. We have 
pursued the even tenour of our way without any very extraordi¬ 
nary event having marked the year 1S83 ; but yet we can con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on the increased numbers of those who have 
offered themselves for the Matriculation Examination, and the 
increased proportion of those who have been successful is shown 
by the larger number of those who have attended to take 
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degrees, whereby I am sorry to say the seats provided for the 
graduates have proved insufficient. But, gentlemen, in the his¬ 
tory of a University we cannot always look for startling events. 
We must be contented in this, as in other phases of our career, 
to lay one more stone of the edifice which we hope to raise to 
solid and enduring usefulness. It is thus that in the little span 
of our lives, which seems to us important, but which is soon for¬ 
gotten by our fellow-men, we must be satisfied that we have 
maintained the standard of the past and contributed something 
little to the cause in which we are all interested. On this great 
annual occasion I should do wrong if I forgot the memory of one 
who was well known to us, but a few days since 
t passed away. I refer to the Honorable John 

o in . imo . ;M arr i 0 tt ) who on several occasions had filled an 
important office in this University. That one so eminent in 
his profession, so entirely respected in his private life, enjoying 
the regard of so many, should in the full enjoyment of his 
intellect have passed away from us with startling suddenness, 
is an event which must cause us regret and sorrow. But, 
gentlemen, it must be a satisfaction to us to know that his 
memory will be cherished amongst us. He was one who raised 
himself from the threshold of his profession to the front by bis 
own industry, and one against whose memory no man can cast 
a stone. 

* Then, too, gentlemen, during the past year we have had to 
congratulate ourselves on fresh contributions to the 
Scholarships. meails rowaf p t 0 our diligent students. The 

four fresh scholarships which have been announced to-day testify 
■ to the public spirit of our citizens and to the interest which they 
take in this useful institution. I am sure no more pleasing 
tribute can be paid to the memory of past members of the 
Service who have gone from us than that their names should be 
perpetuated by the encouragement of academical distinctions in 
those branches in which they themselves took an interest. 

It is indeed to me a matter of congratulation that the most 
Admission of important step has been taken of admitting women 
women to public to public examination. There are many steps that 
examinations. have to be taken before they will have the full 

benefit of the University. They cannot yet, for example, with¬ 
out proceedings being taken by Government, be admitted to 
the enjoyment of our colleges, and no doubt many matters will 
have to be considered before such a step can be token; bur I 
do not think that the warmest advocate of female education 
can object to one step being taken at a time; and it is well that 
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ladies should, I trust, present themselves in no small numbers at 
first and show their capacity for these examinations. Gentlemen, 
for myself I can see no ground why women should be excluded 
from the educational advantages which are extended to men. 
I will not insult the female good sense by wishing that they 
should be placed in all respects on an equality with men. They 
have their career—and a very high career of duty it is—which 
must always be entirely distinct from ours, but their intellects 
are as acute, their power of assimilating knowledge as great, 
and means of usefulness open to them by the acquisition of 
knowledge not inferior to those of men. In all countries the 
education and development of the female character must rest 
with female teachers. It may be that instruction in arts and 
sciences can best be conferred by men, but the formation of 
character must always rest with female teachers. How can 
female teachers be qualified to a due extent if thoy have not 
educational advantages open to them ? Therefore I cannot see 
myself why the whole benefit of an University should not he 
extended to women; but in this country, until society greatly 
changes, we cannot hope—we cannot expect if we do hope—that 
women expect in their young years, can be present at mixed 
places of education. The education which they must receive after 
years of childhood, and many of them who have not had any edu¬ 
cational advantages in childhood at all, must be derived, if at 
all, from female instructors. Therefore, I say in this country it 
is peculiarly advantageous that female education should bo 
encouraged to the utmost extent; -and that no advantages which 
this society can offer, should be denied to women. I have some¬ 
times thought that we may be rash in judging what may be best 
for races and people and religions so different from our own as aro 
those in this country: but I cannot be wrong in thinking that as 
we in old time derived all our r knowledge and civilization from 
the Bast, so we should bring to the East and offer as a debt of 
gratitude the fruits of that which we derived from them. The 
result must be in the hands of your own people ; and we must 
look to the leaders of society that what we think reforms shall 
have their support to be judiciously carried out. No greater 
bond can exist between the Natives of this country and their 
foreign rulers than the common desire for their future advantage. 
Gentlemen, finally, the Supreme Government have empowered 
this University, with those of Calcutta and Madras, to confer 
honorary degrees. This power will enable the University to 
reward merit in many quarters in which at present no recognition 
is possible. It will, I doubt not, be exercised with discretion 
and reserve, for, as in the case of fellowship, the value of such 
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degrees depends upon their judicious distribution. With regard 
to fellowships, I may say that it is a matter as much of regret 
as it is a bounden duty to Government to confer that honor only 
in the case of academical and literary distinction, while a degree 
may be not inaptly given in recognition of service which would 
not qualify for a fellowship. 1 thought when I rose that I had 
little to say, and that my observations would not be long, yet 
there is one more consideration I would offer, which I trust will 
not be out of place, and which I cannot reconcile to myself to 
omit. In the year 1883 the country has been greatly distracted 
The nibert % political strife. Animosities have been ex- 
Bill Contro- cited, as they must always be excited by a political 
v6r8y - difference, which has hec-n greater than we can 

remember for many years. The University has the privilege 
of sitting high above the waves of faction. Those—and there 
may be some amongst us—who have taken part-in the controversy 
of the past year never ought to carry it into their academical 
life. What occurs to me, gentlemen, is this. We have in 
such an institution as this a healing element which may go 
far to soothe the difficulties which political controversy has 
raised, because in this Senate sit men of different races and 
countries, actuated simply by the one common desire, to benefit 
the people of this country of whatever races in one and the same 
way. With us there is only that desire to impart to them to tho 
utmost the knowledge which we ourselves prize, and this consider¬ 
ation, which seems to me to rise to the highest stage of Catholicism, 
mast, I think, so heal dissensions that they will endure but for a 
day and in a few years be forgotten. Gentlemen, I trust that this 
is one of those institutions, which will bring home to the people of 
this country the true and deeply-seated desire of England to uso 
her great mission in this coiSntry .for the highest benefit of India; 
and that it may be seen that Englishmen, and Muhammadan, and 
Hindu, and Parsi may sit on the same benches to co-oporate, not 
only without jealousy, hut with one motive and aspiration,—the 
advantage of our fellow countrymen. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL CONVOCATION. 

A Special Convocation of the Bombay University was held 
on the 18th December 1884, to confer the Honorary Degree of 
LL.D. on the Marquis of Ripon. Sir James Fergusson, Babt., 
k.c.m.g., c.i.e.. Governor and Chancellor, was present. The Honor¬ 
able Mr, Justice West, the Vice-Chancellor, said:— 

Gentlemen,—By an Act of the Indian Legislature, No. 1 
of 1884, this University has been vested with the power of 
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'have been demanded of you range themselves under two cate¬ 
gories, according as they bind yon to duties to yourselves, and 
duties to others, and they are conformable to the aim of the 
State in the foundation of this and of other kindred institutions, 
To secure to yourselves the intellectual benefit resulting from 
education, you must necessarily cultivate many faculties which 
servo the larger purpose of rendering you useful citizens, and 
The first im- enabling you to benefit your fellow-men. Although 
pulse of a. Stu- I know that the first impulse of many a student, 
dent - when he has complete;! the educational test, for 

which he proposes to offer himself, is to say as Prospero said, 

‘ Deeper than did over plummet sound 
I’ll drown my books.’ 

I also know that, when the thirst for knowledge has been 
excited, and the irksomeness of compulsory study withdrawn, 
there are few who do not feel, 

‘ Ho that made u.< with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capacity aud god-like reason 
To l'ust in us unused.’ 

It is not, I believe, a rare experience that the student applies 
himself more diligently to study after ho has completed the course 
for his degree, than ho did before, and if I did not fear yon 
might find some difficulty in mastering the peculiarity of his 
diction, I should recommend you to give some of your leisure to 
the study of the writings of a groat man, who has lately passed 
Thomas Car- to ^' s restl ' s somewhat difficult to assign to 
ivlo _ aud his Thomas Carlyle his just place iu litei^.ture. He 
Works. was an idealistic philosopher, but it is said his 

philosophy does not admit of systematic exposition, and I 
believe it to have been imperfect, because he did not fully accept 
the only possible solution of the phenomena he observed. He 
was a poet deeply touched with the beautiful in nature, but 
using this power and sense only to illustrate and enforce his 
philosophy. He was a minute investigator of the facts of history, 
bub wanting the impartial judgment of a true historian. Pre¬ 
eminently he was a moralist, he employed his vast and varied 
gifts of thought and expression, liis humour, irony aud pathos 
to inculcate truths he felt to be eternal, and insist on the prac¬ 
tice of virtues of which it seemed to him the nation needed 
urgently to be reminded. It is an often mooted question how 
far great men are formed by the age in which they live, and 
bow far they form their age. They cannot be insensible to the 
influences which surround their youths; and those influences, 
if of a national character, must be operating at the same time 
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on thousands. Tlie minds of men are moved unconsciously by 
the events around them, and the more sympathetic minds are 
the readiest to formulate their thought. At last the thought 
finds utterance, and the first to give it voice is hailed as the 
founder of a new philosophy. His teachings receive the imme¬ 
diate assent of those who are pre-disposed tor their acceptauce, 
and supported by the apparent logic of facts, convince others 
who had theretofore reached only the stage of speculation. The 
philosopher is recognised as a power. In Carlyle’s 
youth and middle age, the nation was passing 
through a period of profound change. It was 
his mission to convince his fellow-countrymen, neither through 
a blind conservatism to prop up institutions which had survived 
their utility, nor, through an unreasoning radicalism to deny 
principles surviving the institutions by which at one time they 
had been truly expressed. Truth and justice are eternal verities; 
in the long run, these will triumph not only over ail that is 
mittedly opposed to them, hut over all that enjoys authority as 
admere counterfeit of them. Government is but a means to an 
end and even the most absolute form of Government is to be 
approved,if for the timebeing,it alone cansocuretnuli and justice. 
There is a brotherhood among men and it is a universal duty to 
recognise it; hut this does not imply an equality in the faculties 
with which each man is endowed that he may co-operate for the 
good of all. The equality which in fact subsists is the equal 
dignity of all honest labour. ‘All true work,’ wrote Carlyle, ‘ is 
sacred; in all true work, were it but baud labour, there is some¬ 
thing of difineness. Labour wide as the earth has its summit 
in heaven/ And again : ‘ There is a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work; were he ever so benighted, forgetful 
of his high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works/ To do his work well, the self in man must 
be annihilated. And when the work is done, ay, and done nobly, 
the worker is not to look for his reward here. ‘The wages of 
every noble work do yet lie in heaven or else nowhere/ The true 
worker will not necessarily be rewarded with happiness, for what 
is our ‘whim of happiness?’ ‘By certain valuations and average- 
of our own striking, we come upon some sort of average terrestrial 
lot: this we fancy belongs to us by nature and of indefeasible 
right. Simple payment of our wages, our deserts, requires 
neither thanks n5r complaint; only such surplus as there may 
he, do we account happiness; any defect is misery. Now, con¬ 
sider that wo have the valuation of our own merits ourselves, 
and what a .'and of self-conceit there is in each of us, do you 
wonde* that the balance should so often dip the wrong way. 
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and many a blockhead cry, See there—was ever worthy gentle¬ 
man so used.' Nor will any political panacea procure for man 
happiness. Man’s unhappiness comes of his greatness. 'Will the 
whole Finance Ministers, upholsterers and confectioners in 
modern Europe, undertake in joint stock company to make one 
shoe-black happy ? They cannot accomplish it above an' hour or 
two, for the shoe-black has a soul quite other than his stomach— 
the shoe-black is infinite.’ ' But there is in man a higher than 
love of happiness, he can do without happiness,-and in lieu 
thereof find blessedness.’ To attain" this, he must devote him¬ 
self to the service of truth and justice, substitute for every 
selfish motive benevolence, and apply himself to the work he 
finds at hand with manliness the Roman virtus. 
Changes S °° !aI We cannot shut our eyes tb the fact that great 
social changes are in progress in this country, 
‘ The old order changeth, yielding place to new. The intercourse 
of Europeans and Hindus in official, commercial and public life, 
I would fain add also in social life, cannot but act and re-act on 
those who come within its influence, and that nationality will 
certainly bo the most affected, which has least kept pace with the 
progress of ideas. Education too opens the literary stores of 
modern thought to a people who have been over fertile of 
imaginationaud not timid in speculation. Though the past of each 
nationality precludes for many centuries what, were it possible, 
may not be desirable, a complete harmony of ideas, it is certain 
that, sooner or later, the conservatism of India must give ground 
at all those points of the battle-field where it cannot bring up 
to -its support the eternal verities by which the*~fate of all 
civilizations must be decided. Men’s minds are 
Carfvle. ° ° already stirred, some with apprehension, some with 
desire of chauge, and it may be there is even now 
preparing himself an Indian Carlyle who, with the like intolerance 
of the false, the like earnestness for the true, and with equal 
fertility of thought- and power of expression, will persuade his 
countrymen to preserve all that is worthy of preservation in their 
principles and their institutions, and to yield without regret what¬ 
ever reason proves must sooner or later be surrendered. Modern 
India has proved, by examples that are known to and honoured 
by all in this assembly, that her sons can qualify themselves to 
hold their own with the best of European jjalent in the Council 
Chamber, on the Bench, at the Bar, and in th'e Mart; the time 
cannot be far distant when she will produce, her philosopher, her 
moralist, her reformer. Meanwhile, in the great social changes 
that aro in progress, some of the lessons of Carlyle may be as 
useful to you as they were to your fellow-subjects, my 
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countrymen. It is impossible but that there should be change. 

Do not then by any prejudice obstruct reforms 

struct KeformB comraan ded by truth and justice; do not, on the 
strut <? orms. 0 j.j ier ] lall j ) f rom unreasoning desire of innovation, 

abolish, in favour of some foreign fashion, institutions or customs 
appropriate to your country, or still subserving a worthy purpose. 

Sir Charles emaliC 'P at > on °f your wives and sisters from 

Turner's advice what is at present almost a condition of bondage is a 
to Indiaua. reform that time will surely bring about. Prepare 
them by education to be at Once the companions of your intellec¬ 
tual life and the ornaments of your homes. Let the sanctity of 
your hearths be secured by the example of your own continence 
and temperance. Preserve the pristine virtue of respect for 
parents which has survived so many centuries. If in the interests 
of your children, or from a prudent regard for the welfare of the 
family, it becomes necessary to dissolve community of property, be 
ever beforehand in offering in brotherly love what can no longer 
be claimed as of right. In your intercourse with your neighbours, 
observe the rules of caste so far only as is demanded by a generous 
interpretation of the tenets of the religion still imperative on your 
conscience. In the transactions of commerce, revive the times 
when a merchant’s word was his bond and debt regarded not only 
as a disgrace but as a sin. If you would serve yourselves oryour 
countrymen in your conversation with those whose good will you 
desire to conciliate, seek it by the honest avowal of your convic¬ 
tions rather than the unappreciated flattery of inconsiderate 
assent; never demean yourselves by condescending to that pitiful 
weapon of the coward, the anonymous slander of a neighbour. If, 
after due inquiry, you have satisiied yourselves that there is an 
injustice that calls' for remedy, denounce it openly, but in terms 
that evince just resentment and not vindictiveness. Though you 
may have no direct part in the administration of the State, it is 
within the power of any subject of our Sovereign to offer his coun¬ 
sel, and it will be respected if he can show' it merits respect. Deem 
no honest work beneath yon, and do whatever work you have to 
do thoroughly; you will rarely find that there is no work for yon. 
Whatever the nature of the labour, the market is seldom over¬ 
stocked with men who are qualified and willing to do good work. 
It is the men with the nngirtloin that can find no work. If you 
are tempted to discontent (and at times who may not be)—the 
irony of the*morafist may recur to your memory, and set yon with 
better heart to seek and to overcome the cause. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of your studies, let me give you this counsel. Believe that all 
yon know is but a tithe of what you may know ; but, while craving 
further knowledge, do not he too ready to accept as truths infal- 
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lible the opinions of those who seem a little wiser than yourselves 

' Give every man tliine ear but few thy voice, 

Take each man’s censure but. reserve thy judgment.’ 

Advance by cautious steps in the acquisition of knowledge, lest 
you should stray into the wrong path and hopelessly lose your 
way ; and, as a last word of counsel, let me repeat to you a saying 
of the present Lord Derby, that education to be worth having 
must aim at accuracy of thought, and accuracy of expression. 
Without accuracy of thought, your knowledge is dangerous to 
yourselves and to others, without accuracy of expression, however 
profitable your knowledge may be to yourselves, you may but 
confuse the judgment of others by endeavouring to impart your 
Make your knowledge to them. If a man sets put in the morn- 
shadows what ing to walk from the East to the West, his shadow 
yon please. j s projected before him but constantly grows less till 
at midday it disappears, and thereafter, till the sunset, his shadow 
again lengthens, but it lengthens behind him. So is it with us, as 
we and the works we do which are part of our substance, take our 
ways through life. In our youths there is projected the shadow 
of the hopes we are destined never to realise; they are the shadows 
of ourselves, they will be noble if we are unselfish and true. In 
our middle age, this shadow has departed with the fervfd gener¬ 
osity of youth, but as yet no other has appeared ; we have given 
up too sanguine hope, but are still conscious of capacity for 
action. But thereafter, as we plod on with steps growing 
more and more feeble, that other shadow lengthens out behind 
ns, the memory of the opportunities we have lost or failed to 
make the most of, the memory of what we might have done, or 
have done better, and this too will be the shadow of ourselves. 
It may be an ignoble shadow of anger at what we choose to 
term our want of luck, or it may be an ennobling shadow of 
consciousness of, and contrition for, our failings. Your shadows 
aro before you, to make them what you please, aim at high and 
unselfish ends ; though you may not achieve them, the effort lias 
become apart of your very selves; and when the shadowsleugthen 
behind you, though they be, as all men’s must, shadows that tell 
of failure, you will be able to lay this comfort to your hearts:— 

‘ I take to witness 
That X loved no darkness 
Sophisticated no wisdom 
Nursed no delusion, 

-Allowed no fear. 

And therefore, I know . 

It hath been granted mo 
Not to die wholly, not to be all enslaved 
X feel it at this hour—the numbing cloud 
Mounts off my soul." 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CONVOCATION. 

(Br The Honorable Mr. Justice Mcthusami Iyer.) 

Gentlemen,—It is^the pleasure of the Chancellor that J 
should deliver the customary address this year. By accepting 
this honor, I have also accepted an obligation, which is, perhaps, 
more onerous than I can hope to discharge with adequate 
success. You will certainly miss this evening the ability, the 
learning, and the eloquence with which graduates have been 
addressed in former years 7 but I may add that I felt, when 1 
undertook this important work, and I do still feel, that Hindu 
members of the Senate should occasionally come forward and 
communicate to you the opinions which they have formed from 
observation and experience concerning your interests and duties 
as graduates of this University. These interests and duties 
have many sides, and may well be considered from several stand¬ 
points. 

In the name of the Senate, I congratulate you on the 
success which has crowned your studies, and you carry with 
you our best wishes for your success in life. You may justly be 
proud of the position which you have attained amongst vour 
countrymen; but I should lie glad if, by any words of mine, I 
could induce you to realize the responsibilities attaching to that 
position. You all know that knowledge is power, and you may 
have also heard that it is a wealth which increases as you bestow 
it upon others, but 1 desire to impress upon vour minds on this 
solemn occasion, that it is a power which has its obligations as 
well as its privileges, and that it is a wealth which has its duties 
as well as its enjoyments. 

The pleasures, the prizes, and the duties of University 
culture are so many and so varied in their character, 
Advice to that I must pass over many matters deserving of 
yonr attention, and I shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to what this University expects from you, to what you 
are bound to do for your country, and to a few special obligations 
in connection with those professions which you usually follow 
in life. 

The value of vour University education consists less in 
the general knowledge which yon have already acquired than 
in the capacity to add to it which you have been taught to 
cultivate. You should continue to study amidst the pleasures 
and engagements of life, and carefully cultivate the habit 
of observing men and things, in order to learn almost every 
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day of your life something that is new. You should com¬ 
pare yourselves not with such of your countrymen as have not 
had the advantages which you have, but with men of culture in 
progressive societies. Whilst you thus endeavour to improve and 
enrich your mind by observation and study, you should also re¬ 
member that the capacity for sustained mental energy varies 
with the attention which you pay to your physique, and that 
bodily health and strength, add in no small measure to the use¬ 
fulness of a vigorous and well-furnished mind. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that from a desire to secure University honors at a com¬ 
paratively early age, Hindu parents at times allow the energies 
of their children to be taxed beyond their strength, and you 
should, therefore, not only set a better example in this respect 
in after-life, but also take good care that your own growth into 
.the prime of life is like the growth of a healthy plant into a tree 
which is rich in its blossoms and fruits. 


I would next ask you to endeavour to do in all stations 
and relations of life, what you consider to be your 
path of dirty? 1 ' 4 ^Aty, as well ia hour of disappointment and 
difficulty as in that of success and hope. In its 
widest acceptation, duty includes every quality and virtue which 
men of culture ought to cultivate and cherish, and a strong sense 
of duty is the koynote of a high moral nature. Let neither 
insidious flattery nor blind censure, nor the contumely and ridicule 
of interested prejudice or vanity, turn you aside, even when some 
personal risk stares you in the face, from the stfaight path of 
duty ; and it is only by clinging to it with fidelity and devotion 
that you will in the long run best help yourselves and serve 
this University, your Sovereign, and your country. Remem¬ 
ber that he who has no force of character, but who suffers 
himself to be seduced into false principles by the necessities of 
ambition or of self-interest, or by the partialities of relationship 
or friendship, cannot respect himself in the sober intervals of 
reflection, however talented he may be, and whatever success he 
may secure for a time ; and that he who has no self-respect has 
no right to expect that others should respect him. Remember 
also that whilst you firmly and consistently do your duty, your 
manner should always be modest and unostentatious, and that 
you should studiedly avoid self-assertion in all its forms. 

In connection with the several promises which’ you have 
this day made and with your duty in life to the cause of progress 
I desire to draw your attention to one improtant element of 
success. All success in relation to national advancement will 
depend, in the present state of the country, not so much on 
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desultory individual efforts, as on the steady co-operatiou of 
various mental energies. In the gown and hood 
feren?es. aU d ' f " which you have been authorized to wear, you should 
recognize a badge of common sendee in the cause 
of your country, and a' bond of brotherhood between you and 
those who advance the interests of civilization, and you should 
forget all differences in caste or creed, in social position, rank or 
wealth. Unless you learn to subordinate what is personal to 
what is due to the public, and to sacrifice individual idiosyn¬ 
crasies to the requirements of your country, you will never 
succeed in materially aiding progress. I desire, also, to point 
out to you that your labours on behalf of your country should 
not be irregular and spasmodic, but that they should be steady 
and consistent, and be guided and controlled by 
° f organization and design. You should form in 
different parts of this Presidency associations of 
graduates and of men of intelligence, education and integrity 
for discussing, considering and dealing with questions of social 
and general interest; for it is only by means of organized 
associations that you will be able to establish a basis of healthy 
co-operation, and create an intelligent public opinion which will 
at once command respect and attention in the country. There is 
sufficient material in many districts for forming associations 
such as I mention, and there is also material in the Presidency 
Town for forming a central association which may give a con¬ 
sistency and upity of purpose to the labours of the several pro¬ 
vincial associations. Remember that your value to this University 
consists not in the official position, or professional 
eminence you may attain to, not in the fortune, or 
name you may make for yourselves, but in the 
extent to which you disseminate the principles and 
influences awakened in you by culture, and convert 
them, as well in the case of others as in your own, from mere 
general opinions into impulses of action and rules of conduct. 


Conrert prin¬ 
ciples into im- 
pnlees of action 
and rules of 
conduct. 


And let me remind yon of the important duty you owe 
to the Government, to whom you are indebted for the liberal 
education you have received, of extending to your less fortunate 
brethren, in such measure as your opportunities allow, the light 
of knowledge of which you have had so considerable a share. 
Several of fou will doubtless enter tbe profession of teachers, 
and as such, will be directly engaged in carrying on that, noble 
work ; but whatever may be the walk of life you may find your¬ 
selves in, there will be no lack of means and opportunities for 
ameliorating, so far as intelligence and knowledge can do, the 
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condition of the lower classes of people, coining within yonr 
influence. It is impossible to conceive a worthier object of life 
for every one of us, than to endeavour to make the little corner 
of the world, to which our influence extends, less miserable 
and less ignorant than it is at present. The light of 
knowledge imparted to you is not intended for your personal 
benefit merely, but for diffusion all around, and the Government 
to whom is committed the gigantic task of providing elementary 
instruction for millions of people expect to accomplish that 
object quite as much by creating a body of men such as you, who 
by virtue of superior intelligence and culture, will take the 
position of natural leaders of the people and afford material 
help in dispelling their ignorance and securing to them the light 
and guidance of knowledge, as by direct efforts towards that end. 
According as you fulfil these expectations, will the system of 
higher education, which the Government has so liberally sup¬ 
ported, be judged. Already there are sigus of impatience in 
Hixher Edu- cer tain quarters at the tardy results produced, and 
cation a de- opinions are expressed that Government should 
feno8 - recedo from the- position they have taken up in 

regard to higher education, and devote their means and energies to 
providing elementary instruction to the masses. But it is forgot¬ 
ten that 30 years have not yet elapsed since the system of liberal 
education was inaugurated under Government auspices, and that 
thirty years isbut a brief interval in the life of a nation. Judged 
by any fair standard, and making allowance for the slow assimi. 
lation of the elements of Western culture iuto tne habits and 
ideas of a conservative people, I venture to think that" no candid 
observer can fail to note that the success hitherto achieved has 
been remarkable. Any onewho remembers thestate of the country 
thirty years ago, will easily realize to himself how much of intel¬ 
lectual activity and of intelligent interest in public affaiqs has 
been called into existence, and how much the moral tone of the 
educated classes has improved. I do not mean that the results 
obtained can be compared with the state of tilings in European 
countries which have had centuries of unfettered development; 
but I assert that those results have not only not fallen short of 
reasonable expectations, but they have also proved the wisdom of 
the policy of which they are the outcome, aud they afford 
promise of still more brilliant results iu the future if only that policy 
be steadily pursued. While there are some who regardrthe system 
as a failure, there are others again who admit its success and make 
that very success the reason for Government disconnecting them¬ 
selves with it. If the system has taken such a firm root iu the 
country, say they, and is throughly appreciated by the people, 
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why then should not Government ieavc it to be supported by the 
spontaneous efforts of indigenous agencies, and confine their 
attention to providing elementary instruction for the masses. 
Doubtless the ultimate state of things to be aimed at in regard to 
the higher education would be a model college in the Presidency 
town, supported by the State, forming as it were a focus of intel¬ 
lectual life, nud having on its staff professors of eminence, who 
would be in themselves the living embodiments of the highest forms 
of culture; no expense being spared by the State to maintain 
the instruction imparted in such an institution at the highest level 
of attainable perfection. Such a college the ordinary laws of 
demand and supply cannot be trusted to bring into existence. In 
the provinces would then spring up colleges, supported by the 
nobility and gentry, and an enlightened middle class fully alive 
to the advantages of liberal education, and able aud willing to 
make large sacrifices for securing it to their children. These 
colleges would necessarily be influenced by the high standard 
maintained at the Government College, but not enslaved by it; 
they woidd provide for a variety of forms of culture, according 
to the importance attached to the several branches of knowledge 
or methods of instruction in the communities among whom they 
come into existence. Admitting that this should be the final 
aim, I must express my conviction that the day is yet distant 
when sucli astute of things may be expected in this country. 
Those who have benefited by the encouragement accorded by 
the State to higher education hitherto, have not been the Zemin¬ 
dars and the landed aristocracy of the country, so far at least as 
this Presidency is concerned, aud there is no such sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the rich aud the poor in this country as is said to 
exist in European countries, aud intelligence aud refinement do 
not co-exist with wealth to the extent that it does elsewhere. 

B(*tr aid J ' B to he feared in the present circumstances, if 

the State aid be suddenly withdrawn, any move¬ 
ment to replace it out of the private wealth of the country would 
not in most cases be successful. Higher education will have to 
be practically left in the hands of Missionary agencies in no 
sense indigenous. I do not in the least undervalue the impor¬ 
tant services which they have rendered to the cause of education. 
Thev have been very useful auxiliaries to the Government, and In- 
creating a healthy rivalry between Government institutions and 
their own,*haver;oiffributed in no small degree to the success t.f 
educational efforts; aud all honor to them for it. Bur if ail 


higher education is virtually committed to their 
Missionary hands, will it- conduce to the variety of culture aud 
the adaptation to the special needs of the country 
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upon which so much stress is laid, iu recommending the with- 
drawal of State support to higher education ? However this may 
be, it would certainly seem anomalous that, in a country com¬ 
posed of many nationalities, Hindus, Mahomedans, Budhists, we 
should trust for the provision for higher education which has 
such an important influence on national progress, not to 
indigenous agencies which there is reason to fear will take time 
to come into existence, not to the private wealth of the country, 
a considerable, proportion of which still remains to be brought 
under the influence of culture, but to the benefactions of 
charitable men in England and foreign countries contri¬ 
buted for a special purpose, and to their willingness to permit 
such benefactions to be applied for the pux-pose of secular 
education. Apart from other objections, such a system will be 
without the guarantee of permanence and stability which is essen¬ 
tial to a scheme of national education. After all, I find that the 
State expenditure on Government Colleges or on higher education 
in this Presidency after deducting the portion of it which will 
have to be incurred under any circumstances, and the portion 
which is recouped by fees, donations, &c., amounts to a lakh and 
a quarter, or at most a lakh and a half, certainly not an extra¬ 
vagant figure, considering the importance of the object. It is 
earnestly hoped that the decision of the Education Commission 
with regard to this important question, which is looked forward 
to with anxious interest by the entire native community, and in 
regard to which I have only endeavoured to set forth their views, 
will be in accordance with their sentiments. But whatever may 
be the decision, gentlemen, your duty is plain. Tlfat the State 
should help those who cannot help themselves, and that those 
who help themselves should do so, are propositions, the truth of 
which cannot be denied; and you will fail in your duty to your¬ 
selves and your countrymen if you do not steadily keep them in 
view and do not prepare gradually to find ways and means for 
giving a permanency to the system of higher education in this 
country, and to rest it eventually on the basis of national endow¬ 
ments. The Trustees of Patcheappah’s charities have set a 
laudable example in this direction, and it is my earnest hope that 
as education continues to spread, and as the aristocracy and wealth 
of the country begin to be sufficiently influenced by the light 
of culture, the day will arrive when national col- 
leg r na ° leges will take the place of Governmeftt colleges. 

In this connection it is peculiarly gratifying to me to 
note that since the Local Fund and Municipal Boards were 
organized in this Presidency, those bodies have done much for 
aiding primary education. I also find that higher education is 
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already assisting primary education, first by supplying a cheap 
agency competent to take up the management of primary schools, 
and nest by producing men who start primary schools as a pro¬ 
fession. I would ask you and all the educated men in this 
country to revive in villages the old healthy spirit according to 
which the school-master, supported by each village, was a part 
of the ancient village organisation, and to encourage, as your 
means and opportunities permit, the application of a larger share 
of the private wealth of the country in the interests of edu¬ 
cation. 


Whilst on the subject of national education, I would say a 
word in connection with female education. You 
cationT® Edu " are peculiarly fitted for organizing and developing 
the system of home-teaching in this Presidency. 
Without it the education of the women of this country cannot 
be sufficiently liberal,, for, from one cause or another girls are 
withdrawn from schools a little too soon. All of you should 
endeavour to secure the benefit of home-teachiug to such young- 
women as may come under your protection and guardianship, 
and I have no doubt that the prejudice against it will wear away 
in the samo manner in which it was worn away in relation to 
girls receiving any education at all. During that anxious inter¬ 
val of time which must exist between the commencement of pro¬ 
gress, and the introduction of practical reforms,.it is no small 
gain for men whose views are liberal and who are anxious to do 
something for their country, to be sustained and encouraged by 
enlightened home-influences. After the close of 
your college career, you should travel at least 
through India and acquire some practical know¬ 
ledge of the country in which yon live and of the various peoples 
that inhabit it. I would advise those of you who can afford to 

( jay a visit to Europe to do so and add to your knowledge the 
lenefit of that social education which residence in civilized 
countries for a time, with a view to self-improvement, is likely 
to ensure. While I urge you to further progress, let me advise 
you not to merit the reproach ‘that the knowledge of Indian 
students is only book-knowledge, and that their observation 
does not extend beyond tho precincts of their village or town or 
district. 

Gradvfates in Arts,— 


A visit 
Europo. 


to 


You will find soon, if you do not already know, that the time in 
which yen live is the transitional period, or what I have already 
characterized as the anxious interval in the history of progress. 
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How long it will continue, and which of you will come to 
the front, is more than I can say, but I may 
Revival of ver- state that it is incumbent on you all at such a time 
“™ lar lltera ' to aid the diffusion of knowledge and the revival 
of literature which must precede the inauguration 
of lasting reform in every progressive society. Your duty in 
this direction consists in paying special attention to the develop¬ 
ment of the vernacular prose literature, and in infusing into it 
the elements of modern culture, and in presenting to the public 
through the medium of the vernacular the mechanism and the 
advantages of a progressive social system as contrasted with an 
imperfect social structure which confines progress within pre¬ 
scribed limits. In the later stages of the history of the vernacular 
literature in this country, it was corrupted by a desire for writing 
verses and by a preference to a style which the learned alone could 
understand ; and the inevitable result was the partial exclusion of 
the middle classes from the light and the benefit of such knowledge 
as existed in the country. It is therefore a source of particular 
gratification to me to find that, during the last ten years, there 
have issued from the Press about 800 original works and 400 
translations besides 3,500 re-publications of old authors. These 
figures show something like literary activity, and I would ask 
you to co-operate with those who are already in the field and add 
to the number of really original publications and useful trans¬ 
lations, and to see that you gain a step in advance every year in 
the development and enrichment of the vernacular literature. I 
would. ask you to remember at this very early stage of your 
career in life that the usefulness to your country o? the liberal 
education you have received consists not in writing bad manuals 
in English, but in writing good vernacular books on the models 
furnished by English authors. Whilst on this subject I must 
allude to a matter which has not hitherto attracted the attention 
it deserves. The study of Sanscrit and the revival of Sanscrit 
literature are of importance to you, not simply because Sanscrit 
is your classical language, but also because it contains the key to 
the history, the philosophy and the principles which lie behind and 
sustain the outer forms and visible signs of your social and family 
life. Whatever has hitherto been done towards the revival of 
Sanscrit learning, has been done principally in Europe, and not in 
this country. But as you examine the structure of Sanscrit as a 
language, its capacity for brevity and expansion, theTacilities it 
affords fortranslatingnewnotionsinto idioms suited.to the country, 
and the classic modes in which it has been handled by such men as 
Yalmeeki, Halidas and Bhava Buti and others, you will cease to 
ridicule the tradition which speaks of it as the language of the Gods. 
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Again, social progress is, and must be, if I may so caii it, 
a continuous development. The development in 
system Sooial t ^ ie P ast °ff ers to y ou a rich iuheritance, though 
it is also attended with peculiar dangers. In the 
great mass of general principles underlying the social system 
in this country, and many of which are the products of exigen¬ 
cies felt in archaic and other stirring times of which we can 
now have but an imperfect notion, there will assuredly be a 
mixture of error which may operate on men’s minds with the 
traditional power of immemorial prescription, and may, from 
the very reverence due to their age, easily obtain dominion over 
you. It would be folly either to abandon from indolence or 
self-complacency the advantage of your position and to build up 
an entirely new social system even if it were possible to do so, or to 
accept what is as the best that can be had on the authority of pre¬ 
scription. To avoid the danger it is necessary to examine anew 
the whole body of what has descended to you from the past, and 
to question and trace each element to its origin, The proper 
spirit in which such work should be undertaken, is, to borrow 
from a philosophic jurist, one of intellectual freedom, of inde¬ 
pendence of all authority, but this sense of freedom should not 
degenerate into arrogant dogmatism, but should be tempered 
by that feeling of humility which would result from an unbiased 
contemplation of your limited individual powers. Thus, gentle¬ 
men, the revision of the labors of the past, in order to gradually 
eliminate what is unsuited to the requirements of modern culture 
and appropriate what is suited to them as your permanent posses¬ 
sion, is neefessary to enable you to deal with the great problems of 
social life which will confront you before India is regenerated. In 
calling your attention to the revival of Sanscrit literature and 
philosophy in connexion with progress, I desire that you should 
recognise it as a means whereby you may improve the vernacular 
literature, and I may say that until this work of revision is taken 
in hand by the graduates of tho University, and until the results of 
their research and criticism are presented to the reading public 
through the vernacular medium, it would be premature to talk of 
regenerated India or of carryingthe people with you when you sug¬ 
gest changes for the improvement of your social system. To such 
of you as may have a predilection for natural and physical science, 
I have to say a word. It is a general complaint in the country that 
the knowledge Miich you pick up at school is neither augmented 
nor even kept up, and that it is scarcelyused in furthering the ad- 
. vancement of the people. The only reason I can imagine for this 
comparative neglect is, that it is, perhaps, not found to be directly 
instrumental in securing success in the professions which you 
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ordinarily choose. But depend upon it, gentlemen, a diffusion of 
this branch of knowledge is not only a powerful and effective 
means of correcting error, but will also materially add to the 
wealth of the country. 

Great manufacturing industries have yet to come into 
existence in Southern India, and as a people, 
th S 'ofIndians 1 " Hindus have done little or nothing towards the 
ay o ii • application of science to the improvement of agri¬ 
culture and of the productiveness of the soil. There are again 
other resources of the country which" 5 require to be developed, 
and which, wherever they are partially developed, are not 
developed with the aid of indigenous capical or skill. Gentlemen, 
there is a singular apathy in this respect; and nothing that is 
worth mentioning has been done during the last 30 years that 
the system of liberal education has been in existence. I for one 
should rejoice if you would bear this in mind wheu you select your 
profession, and if those among you who may come to own landed 
property or possess capital, wonld utilize science so as to augment 
your own wealth and open the way to new industrial enterprise and 
new sources of wealth to tho country. Even those whoso 
pursuits may be c'hieily literary, may aid progress by translating 
into the languages of the people practical treatises on natural 
science, and thereby enabling their countrymen to study nature 
as she is, without seeing a monster dragon in eclipses, or signs 
of approaching national calamities in meteors, comets and earth¬ 
quakes. 

Graduates in Medicine,— 

The profession yon elect to follow is second to none in 
its dignity or in its usefulness to the people, and as, in this country, 
it is not so crowded as other professions are, it is also likely 
to prove lucrative. Your professional knowledge and skill will, 
on the one hand, enable you to drive quacks out of practice, 
whilst your knowledge of tho habits of tbe people and your 
sympathy with them will secure you, on the other, a cordial 
reception in native homes. There is no other profession in 
which professional skill is so readily and generally appreciated 
and professional service so gratefully remembered. There is an 
impression in certain quarters of Hindu society that the medicinal 
properties of Indian plants are not either fully studied or utilized 
in the treatment of Hindu patients, and you will, perhaps, do 
well to refute this impression by a careful study of Indian Botany, 
and, if necessary, also of indigenous treatises in Sanscrit on 
medicine, and I am sure that your labours in this direction, if 
any, will meet with substantial reward. 
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Graduates in Civil Engineering,— 

The profession to which you belong is of considerable impor¬ 
tance to an agricultural community like the Hindus. Though I 
cannot speak to you with any pretension to authority on matters 
professional, still I may be allowed to say that there' are several 
districts in this Presidency which owe their prosperity to im- 

E ortant irrigation works and to their maintenance in good repair. 

et those works which you may construct be cheap and durable, 
and try, as far as your opportunities allow, to suggest schemes for 
developing the resources at the country; and to check pecula¬ 
tion and fraud. Let me entreat you not to despise, in the exer¬ 
cise of your profession, whatever is good and beautiful in the 
ancient architecture of the country. Remember that you repre¬ 
sent a profession which presents to the public view the triumphs 
which Art gains over Nature, and which often strike the imagina¬ 
tion and excite admiration, and that your career iD life should, 
therefore, some time or other, leave a mark on your country 
worthy of the profession to which you belong. 

Graduates in Law,— 

The profession which you have chosen is one of the 
most honorablo, but at the same time you should not forget 
that it is a profession crowded with men of merit, that competi¬ 
tion is very koen and professional success difficult to secure 
without years of close application to study, and a careful 
cultivation of the habit of speaking with simplicity, readiness 
and precision. You should remember, if you desire 
auJauAxt* 1 * 8 *° r ' se to professional eminence, that law is both 
a science and an art, and that vour success, whether 
at the bar or on the bench, will depend ou the clearness with 
whioh you understand the principles of the science, and on the 
readiness with which you will pass through a complicated mass 
of facts, in the midst of animated and often eloquent addresses, 
taking in as it were by intuition each fact, referring it to its 
appropriate principle, and estimating its legal value within a 
given time. The study of law, it has been well said, is in its 
higher sense, the study of the philosophy of social life. The art 
you have to practise is one of the noblest: its bbject is the pro¬ 
tection of human interest in all the relations of life, and the 
methods by which rules of decision are deduced must satisfy at 
• ofleelhe requirements of legal science and of sub- 
I^kUgationH of Btantia! justice. In the practice of this art, von 
should also remember that you owe special obliga¬ 
tions to the cause of truth and justice. Those of you who may- 
enter the bar ought never to forget that- the knowledge you 
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acquire by virtue of your relation to your clients is tlieir exclusive 
property, and should never be used for unworthy ends. In 
identifying yourselves with your clients for purposes of advocacy, 
you should never lose sight of the fact, even in the heat of 
debate and amidst the prospect' of defeat, that you belong to an 
honourable profession, and that you should never say or do aught 
that is inconsistent with its dignity. Try always to prevent 
fraud upon justice, and steadily keep in view what one of your 
own ancient Law-givers has said. The Court of Justice, says 
Manu, is a sacred temple, the Judges presiding over it are, 
though men, humble instruments in the hands of an unseen 
deity who influences their judgments in the interests of truth, 
and those who enter this holy edifico with unholy thoughts or 
desecrate it with unworthy actions, are traitors to their God aud 
country. Those of you who may rise to the Bench 
the JoJga!” ° f should recollect that the power you may be called 
upon to exercise in the name of your Sovereign is, 
according to another of your ancestors, a power divine. You 
should never be hasty or impulsive, and thereby shut out even the 
faintest ray of light from forensic discussion. You should never 
Divine lower heed any appeal to your passion or frailty, and never 
ivine power. a Q ow y 0ur attention to stfay from the legal points of 
a case either amidst violent declamation or pathetic appeals, and 
always see before you pronounce your decision that the responsi¬ 
bility rests not with you individually, but either with the Law¬ 
giver or with tho science of jurisprudence. You 
Jvtadyof Hindu s k on ]<i no t continue to learn Hindu Law, as is 
usually the case, solely from English translations. 
Sanscrit manuscripts are fast dying out in the country, and you 
should hasten to compare, criticise and publish critical editions of 
your Smrities, Upas rarities, and Digests, and so much of your cere¬ 
monial law as is necessary to their elucidation. Some of you 
should also publish treatises on the relations of life and on their 
aims and scope as recognised at different periods, carefully 
noting the successive changes due to new social necessities, and 
thus compile an authentic history of the past as supplied by 
legal literature. Before the bar becomes a power in India, you 
will have to divide yourselves into two classes of labourers, and 
bring into existence two schools of thought, the historic and the 
critical school. I must also note that the Native bar, as it exists 
at present, is without an organization and r therefore, without 
much power for good. The time has come for the formation of 
a Vakil’s association which may, in the course of 
sod anon!*" As ' time, take up a position analogous to the Inns of 
Court in England, and thereby bring tho whole 
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body of legal practitioners in the country under wholesome pro¬ 
fessional control. This association should always stand forward 
as a public body ever ready and competent to aid the legislature 
with its opinion and advice, and the administration of justice by 
throwing light on the usages of the people. It should always 
endeavour to guard and preserve the supremacy of law in the 
country, and realize the fact that the empire of law is the key¬ 
stone of liberty, of intellectual and material wealth, and of what¬ 
ever is dear and precious to man in this life- To- those of you 
who may enter the Government service, I shall say a word. 
You must remember that you should learn to obey before you 
aspire to command. You must go through a considerable amount 
of what you may call drudgery, for no one who has not some 
time or other given attention to details is lit to lay down with 
any pretension to authority, general rules bearing on the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. It is your good fortune that you 
live under a Government which offers several brilliant prizes to 
those of yon who may prove themselves capable of sustaining 
great responsibilities and in the extended sphere of usefulness 
which is year after year being widened by our Gracious Sovereign, 
you may have to work side by side with men of English culture 
who combine in them whatever is great and good in English 
society, literature and philosophy. If you will only rise equal 
to the occasion, and add to culture persevering- industry and a 
constant desire, to learn and improve, I may say that you will 
find that there is nothing in this life which is beyond the reach 
of cultivated intelligence, well-directed industry and honest 
devotion t9 duty. I must now conclude. This day marks an 
epoch in your life, for, it is the day from which you are to enter 
the battle of life, and your conduct is to be guided and controlled 
by your own judgment and conscience. It is also the day from 
which you are to compete with men before Judges who will 
value your worth not by your good intentions or abortive 
efforts, but by the actual results of your work and conduct in 
life in relation to the requirements of your profession and country. 
The prizes you have to seek consist no longer in books, medals 
and scholarships, but consist in the gains and honors of literary 
and professional merit, in the pleasures of an enlightened home; 
in the rewards of a virtuous and an honor-able career in life, and, 
above all, in the distinction and fame which await those who 
seek to raise the 1 level of their country in intellectual and moral 
advancement. How far you will be able to look back to this 
day in the evening of life with satisfaction and pride, will depend 
on yourselves and on the way in which you will work and conduct 
yourselves, and on the aims and ends by which you will direct 
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and sustain your energies. Remember through life your teachers 
to whom you" fiwe so much. Let your thought and action be 
always guided by a profound feeling of loyalty to 
Feeling cf our gracious Sovereign and to the British nation to 
oyany. whom you owe a debt of gratitude, which you can 

never adequately repay. Look to the past and compare it with 
the present, and say to what else you owe, if not to the British 
rule, the era of peace, of progress, of freedom and of material 
prosperity which has set in. Gentlemen, as surely as I stand 
here, the day will come, though you and I may not live to see it, 
when some one in this country will tell his grateful countrymen 
in prose or verse how the two branches of the Aryan race once 
dwelt together in their ancient Caspian home, how they separated, 
how centuries of separation enstranged them from each other, 
how each in its turn aided civilization, how they again met in 
India under God's Providence, in what stirring words of Royal 
love and wisdom the Mission of England in India, viz., that she 
would not only rule India well but also raise her in civilization, 
was announced, what alternations of hope and fear chequered 
the path of progress, how the grandest of all spectacles, and the 
noblest of all triumphs, that of one nation raising another in 
civilization, was eventually realized and achieved by England in 
India. Meanwhile, gentlemen, toil on. Rely on yourselves for 
success in life. Let constant industry, honest devotion to duty, 
simplicity of character, and unflinching integrity of conduct 
and a modest estimate of your worth be your ladder to eminence. 
Take care, whether you ai’O rich or poor, whether you are fortunate 
or otherwise, that you are always gontlemen, and remember for 
the sake of your own happiness both in prosperity and adversity 
that it is mind that makes “ a Heaven of hell and a liell of 
Do notdena- Heaven.” Never denationalize yourselves, never 
tionalize your- blush to own that you are Hindus, and never barter 
S0 ' TSS - the influence which you possess among your coun¬ 

trymen and which you may exercise for their good, for the petty 
vanities of dress or taste. Remember what an eminent English 
statesman once said, ‘ Before all things and above a,11 things I 
am an English gentleman.” Be gentlemen, in the sense in 
which the great statesman used the word, and take with you as 
words of farewell the following advice of the greatest of English 
poets: 

“ Love thyself last: cherish those hearts thdt hate thee i 
Corruption wins not more than honesty; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace ( 

To silence envions tongues; be jnst and fear not j 
Let all the ends thon aimst at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Honorable D. F. Carmichael.) 

Gentlemen, Graduates of 1883,—I now rise to discharge the 
duty, which the Right Hon’ble the Chancellor has entrusted to 
me, of delivering the annual address, in this the last year of my 
service amongst a people I have known so long and have (if you 
will believe ine) loved so well. With the exception of two dis¬ 
tinguished educational officers, who still labor in our midst, and 
who were created fellows by the Act of Incorporation in 1857, 
1 am, I think, the oldest member of this University nowin India. 
In the year following the Incorporation Act, there was, so far as 
I recollect, no addition uiade ro the Senate; in 1859, or four and 
twenty years ago, I was the last of live appointed to it by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, whom I had the honor of serving as his 
Private Secretary. 

I am to exhort you, gentlemen, “to conduct yourselves 
suitably uuto the position, to which by the degrees conferred 
upon you, you have attained." Can I doubt that you will do so ? 

The knowledge you have acquired during long years of 
study, lias called into daily exercise your perse* 
»tody" U ° f verance, your watchfulness,and self-control. These 
habits must have excluded a host of follies and 
vices. In the morning of life, when the blandishments of passion 
take the reason prisoner, these habits, I persuade myself, have 
sustained and invigorated your mind, have imparted a freshness 
and a healthful tone to its enjoyments and fitted it for the more 
arduous purposes of your work in the world. 

And, my young friends, the knowledge you have gained is 
to be prized not only for the qualities and serene pleasures which 
it directly tends to excite, but also for the material blessings 
which it confers upon society. Look back to the days of the 
old system of education, under which the students of Brit ish India 
were' delivered up to the Moulvi and the Pandit, and you will 
admit that it is possible for knowledge, when wisdom has not 
guided her impulses,and false systems have arrested her progress, 
to damp the ardour of invention, to repress the nobler energies 
of the understanding, and to result in moral apathy and a stag¬ 
nant civilisation. 

Let m? tell you*how education in India was emancipated. 

H»w Edu-’a ^' s now exactly seventy years ago that Parliament 
t ion was emanci- directed the East India Company to set apart a 
patea iu India. j ac 0 f ra pees a year “ for the revival and promotion 
of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
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India and for the introduction of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories.” Such was the 
general apathy on the subject amongst Indian administrations, 
that nothing was done, nothing attempted, till ten years had 
expired. At the end of that time a General Committee of Public 
instruction was formed in Calcutta, whose first step in the 
direction of progress—as they supposed it to be—was the estab¬ 
lishment of a Sanskrit College in that city, in addition to the 
Sanskrit College established thirty years previously at Benares. 

That enlightened Brahman, Ram Mohan Roy, 
vigorously protested, pointing out that it was 
“ English literature and science ” that the people, 
when left to themselves, desired for their sons, as was manifested 
in the foundation, by the zemindars and merchants of Bengal, 
of the Hindu College of Calcutta for such pursuits in the 
year 1818. To Sanskrit literature and its more diligent culti¬ 
vation, Rain Mohan Roy, himself an eminent scholar and the 
translator into English of the Upanishads or speculative portion 
of the Vedas, was willing to give every reasonable encourage¬ 
ment, but if the improvement of the native population was the 
object of the Government, let it promote, he entreated, a more 
liberal and enlightened system of education. 

What a Government College was in those 
f ' lcl V " ly " days the journal of Bishop Heber at Benares in 
the same year shall tell us :— 

“The Vidyalaya is divided into a number of classes, who learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic (in the Hindu in amber), Persian, 
Hindu Law and sacred literature, Sanskrit, astronomy according 
to the Ptolemaic system and astrology ! There are 200 scholars ; 
the astronomical lecturer produced a terrestrial globe, divided 
according to their system and elevated to the meridian of Benares. 
Mount Meru he indentified with the North Pole, and under the 
Southern Pole he supposed the tortoise to stand on which the 
earth rests. The southern hemisphere he apprehended to be 
uninhabitable; but on the concave surface in the interior of the 
globe he placed Patalam or hell. He then shewed me how the 
sun went round the earth once every day and how by a different 
but equally continuous motion he visited the signs of the zodiac.” 


Well—yet another ten years drag on, and the question is 
still undecided whether the people of Indis?, whdse mother- 
tongues are generally poor and rude, should have the means of 
pursuing higher studies by acquiring the Arabic and Sanskrit 
languages or the English. In 1835 that question was settled 
as it now stands, by the advocacy of one, who, having already 
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embellished the literature of Europe, came to its aid when doubt¬ 
ing Orientalists weighed its claims with the literature of As ia. 
I allude to Macaulay, then the legal member of the Governor- 
General’s Council. Listen to his glowing eulogy on the claims 
of his own language and be thankful for the glorious heritage 
which his pen secured for you:— 

“ It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the 
West. It abouuds with works of imagination not inferior to the 
noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us; with models of 
every species of eloquence?; with historical compositions, which 
considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, 
and which, considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruc¬ 
tion, have never been equalled; with just and lively representa¬ 
tions of human life and human nature; with the most profound 
speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, jurisprudence 
and trade ; with full and correct information respecting every 
experimental science, which tends to preserve the health, to 
increase the comfort or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever 
knows that language has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations/' 

The next twenty years witnessed considerable advancement, 
including in our presidency the advent of Mr. Powell from 
Cambridge and the establishment of the High School, which 
nurtured so many distinguished men. Towards the close of 
the same period the sanction of the Court of Directors was 
received ffjy the creation of Universities. Then came the Rebel¬ 
lion of 1857; the fate of Universities, the fate of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in India trembled in the balance; but Lord Canning was 
firm ; he felt that it was not liberal education, but the want of 
it that had raised the storm. Like Columbus, iu spite of the 
mutiny of his crew and the remonstrances of some of his lieuten¬ 
ants, he refused to delay, much less to turn back from his course; 
but, unlike Columbus, he was not amongst the sea weed nor were 
the birds fluttering over bis head ; wish the eye of faith he pierced 
the gloom and discerned the haven where he would be. I 
recollect that his assent to the Act establishing our own Univer¬ 
sity was given on the 5th September 1857, a time when the 
seige of Delhi still proceeded under the most disadvantageous 
conditions. 

It was in 1859 that the degree of Bachelor of Arts was for 
the first time conferred on students educated in 
' A presidency. Taking the five quinquennial 
periods that may he counted from 1859 to the 
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present year, I find that the rate of success has been uniformly 
about fifty per cent, of the whole. In the professional degrees the 
rate of success has fluctuated to a remarkable extent, as is too 
well known, for instance, to recent candidates for the degree in 
law. Having worked with and watched the work of men, some 
of whom are proficients of the pre-University High School and 
others are Graduates of the University, I gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge that I have found both classes equally efficient and 
equally honorable. The proficients in their day had an advan¬ 
tage which graduates cannot share. They were so few in 
number that there was a perfect scramble amongst the heads of 
departments to secure them. Once caught, they were rapidly 
promoted to be Tahsildars, Deputy Collectors and District Muu- 
siffs. Now.—so strong is the general competition—that a Bache¬ 
lor of Arts is often very glad to get a clerkship on four or five 
pagodas a month, in which situation he may languish without 
advancement, for years. But there is more than thi3 to account 
for the poor prospects of graduates. They would be far more 
numerons and far better remunerated, but for a direct check, 
which I trust will be shortly removed, after the consideration 
which it is about to receive from the Governor in Council. It 
is the admission of mon, without, any connection with the Uni¬ 
versity beyond the Matriculation—sometimes not even that— 
to the Special Test, by passing which the candidates become 
qualified to hold the more important offices in the country. 
This system has been injurious to education, the University, 
and the public service itself. Look at the hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of young men, who annually matriculate or pass ?vhat is best 
known as the Uncovenanted Civil Service Examination. What 
becomes of them ? Do they go on to F.A., and B.A., and 
B.L. ? Not at all; they have now reached the goal of their 
miserable ambition as students; they take a petty post as a 
copyist and set to work to cram, in their scanty hours of 
leisure, the Special Tests for the Judicial and Revenue De¬ 
partments. Now, a Matriculate has just begun his educa¬ 
tion, and of what value to the State is the occupation of the 
higher appointments by half-educated men ? I would say to 
those, who are satisfied to stop at the Matriculation 
vfeaw stage that they shall get no further than petty 
ers of water. clerkships, that they shall remain “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” They may cram the 
Special Tests in time, but it is not good for the country that 
any but really educated men should become Magistrates, Tahsil¬ 
dars, and Mnnsiffs. Now that the University has stood and 
prospered for a quarter of a century, it is surely high time that 
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wo promoted to the more responsible offices in the public service 
none but those who have taken complete advantage of the 
education now offered to all; each high official would then be a 
beacon on a hill, whence should radiate the glorious influences of 
Western civilisation. There are some twelve hundred gra¬ 
duates in Arts of this University; yet there are only two or three 
per cent, of the number holding responsible offices in the general 
administration. 


Tie distribu¬ 
tion of gradu¬ 
ates. 


What becomes of our graduates ? The Educational Depart¬ 
ment readily absorbs some of them; others join 
the Native Bar, and the remainder, wherever they 
go to, are not to be found in the higher ranks of 
the public service. And yet it is just there that 
they should be found Those who take their notions from 
England, can have no conception what an immensely powerful 
engine, either for good or evil, an Asiatic Government is. Time 
will bring its changes, hut in India we kuow that the Government 
is everything; its establishments are on the largest scale, and 
nearly the whole rental of the country passes into its coffers. 
The mercantile, medical, sacerdotal and other professions, which 
absorb the greater part of our English youth of the middle class, 
are either held in comparatively low esteem, or are confined, at 
present, to particular castes: and except wheu he becomes a 
pleader, almost the only idea which a liberally educated native 
has of rising in life is by attaching himself to the public service. 
In the early years of British rule in India, the system of G overn¬ 
ment was bared on the principle of doing every thing by European 
agency; the wheels became clogged; more than half of the 
business of tlie country remained unperformed, and 
Agency ° f ln<llau at last it became necessary to abandon a plan,which, 
after a fair trial, had completely broken down ; sub¬ 
stituting in its stead the present system of transacting the public 
business by native agency under European superintendence. 


Having opened such preferment to the natives, is it not the 
duty, the plain policy of the Government to see that ihe men 
whom it appoints to be interpreters between itself and the rude 
millions whom it governs, shall come from a class which, if Indian 
in blood and color, shall be English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect ? And down the rolls of the Native public 
service amongst the subordinate Judges 1 find a single graduate 
only; one in the first grade of Munsifs; one in the second; a 
few" in the third class, as many as fourteen; while the Deputy 
Collectors, and other high revenue officials, who are Bachelors of 
Arts, can be counted on the fingers. 
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We have been hearing lately, gentlemen, of a coining 
Explode inno- Convocation of Graduates to be incorporated for 
rations of your the very reasonable purpose of considering matters 
Vedas. affecting the well-being of the University and 

making suggestions to the Senate regarding them. Would to 
heaven we could see another Convocation consisting of those 
amongst you—an immense majority they are who are Hindus— 
formed for the more reasonable and beneficent purpose of explod¬ 
ing the innovations in the ritual and usages of your sacred Vedas, 
which however brought in, have irow unhappily, for centuries 
prevailed; innovations involving the degradation of the female 
sex, ruin to the moral virtues and the intellectual energies of the 
man, and the hopeless postponement of national advancement and 
domestic felicity. Already I seem to see a handwriting on the 
wall, that the end of this and other old superstitions is at hand. 
Shall they be driven not by the winter storm in its overwhelm¬ 
ing fury, or shall they ho removed by the gentle and peaceable 
means, which au united body of educated raeu, actuated by the 
purest patriotism, should well know how to use ? How long will 
you hang back uudeeided and desponding ? Whom and what 
do you fear, you who have sworn to-day, as far as in you lies, to 
support and promote the cause of morality, aud to advance the 
well-being of your fellow men ? Take eourago as you take this 
solemn pledge, given in the presence of an august University 
which then and not till then decorated you with the insignia of 
the order to which you have so worthily attained. Graduates, 
farewell 1 May happiness and prosperity be yours in your course 
through the world. But however onerous and important your 
work in life may be, let the pleasures which arise from intel¬ 
lectual pursuits return to yon at every vacant interval. The 
great reformer of philosophy has beautifully declared, that in all 
other pleasures, after they be used, “ their verdure departeth, 
which showeth that they bo deceits of pleasures ; ” but in these, 
“satisfaction and appetite are perpetually interchangable.” 
These indeed are the only pleasures, which, fraught with un¬ 
alterable delight and interest, outlive the fervent' years of youth, 
and grow still stronger in the decay of age. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Tub Honorable W. R. Cornish, 1<'.R.C.S./C.LE.) 

Gentlemen,—By the statutes of this University in regard to 
the form of procedure in conferring Degrees, it is enjoined that 
the Chancellor shall appoint a member of the Senate to deliver 
au address to the graduates, “ exhorting them to conduct them- 
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selves suitably unto the position to which, by the Degree conferred 
upon them, they have attained.” The duty of addressing you 
on the present occasion has fallen to myself. In some respects 
I could have wished that the task had been assigned to some 
one more closely connected than I am with the great educational 
work which this University tests, and confirms with the seal of 
its approval. But I do not forget that the Senate of this Uni¬ 
versity comprises representatives of all professions and callings, 
and that the Chancellor, in his discretion, may see fit to name 
any member thereof to offe* you counsel, and in the name of the 
Senate, wish you “God speed” iu your various paths of life. 
The puesence here of an unusually large number of graduates in 
Arts, ou whom Degrees have this day been conferred, testifies 
to the fact that the regulations of this University are no hindrance 
to higher education. Year by year, the tests become more 
efficient and practical, and a Degree in Arts, Law, Medicine, or 
Engineering is not granted until the candidate has shown a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the subjects in which he is examined. Oil 
looking over the history of the Madras University, 
since its formation in 1857, 1 find that, including 
the graduates of the present year, 1,845 have 
passed the examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 82 
have graduated as Master of Arts, 218 have obtained Degrees 
in Law, 84 in Medicine, and 29 in Engineering. These results 
are, on the whole, satisfactory, though I should have been better 
pleased with them, if they had shown a larger proportion of the 
educated youths of the country devoting their energies to Medicine 
and Civil Engineering. In regard to Medical Degrees, I have 
no doubt whatever, that the local authorities who now largely 
employ Medical men for the charge of Hospitals and Dispen¬ 
saries, will ere long insist on'the possession of a University 
Degree by those whom they employ, and that the proportion of 
Medical graduates, from this and other causes, will steadily 
increase. I am not without hope also that the recent, activity in 
railway extension and other public works of magnitude in many 
parts of India, may cause a demand for the services of more 
local graduates in Engineering. 


Results of 
puat years. 


The Madras University, in common with other Indian Uni¬ 
versities, is how empowered by an Act passed by the Legislative 
Council ■)!• the Government of India, to confer the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws on any person of eminence or distinc¬ 
tion, who may be recommended by the Syndicate, and approved 
by the Senate. In this respect the Indian Universities are now 
in the enjoyment of powers similar to those possessed by the 
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older Universities of Europe, and I have no doubt that when 
these powers are used by the governing bodies they will be 
employed wisely, and in the true interest of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. 

Referring once more to the statistics of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity, I find that the higher education is still mainly 
Classes that restricted to that class of -the community which 
KJucation. iei ' ei for ages past, has been noted for its intellectual 
endowment. Of the 1,349 Bachelors in Arts, 899 
come from the Brahman community,'which community represents 
only one twenty-sixth part of the Hindu population. The 
remaining twenty-five parts of the Hindu people have furnished 
only 252 Bachelors in Arts,—a fact which shows that the higher 
education has permeated but slightly the lives of the greater 
numbers of the people. Native Christians have obtained Degrees 
to the number of 117, and these results speak highly for the 
educational advantages of the class. The number of East Indian 
graduates is 55, of Europeans' 17, and of Mahomedaus 7. These 
facts in regard to the classes of the population furnishing gradu¬ 
ates of the University, are full of significance. They show us 
that certain sections of the population have a desire for, and 
appreciation of learning, while other classes have not yet felt 
the need of it. In this connection it is important to note that 
the large Mahomedan population of this Presidency (numbering 
nearly two millions of persons,) is represented by only seven 
graduates, four of whom obtained Degrees in 1883. Amongst 
the graduates of the present year there are no Mahomedans, 
and 1 mention the fact with regret, that so important a section 
of the community should allow themselves to he left so far 
behind, in the higher education encouraged by the University. 

To the graduates whose student life ends with the ceremonial 
of this day, I would offer a few remarks of general 
Wise men bmid application. Your college work and sfet tasks are 
ended. You stand upon the threshold of your 
respective careers, whether your labors are devoted to State 
service, to the special professions of Law, Medicine, or Engi¬ 
neering, or to any of the numerous callings whereby the material 
resources of the country are increased, to your own profit, aud 
the benefit of the country at large. In what spirit? do you con¬ 
template this new departure in your lives ? - Has ^the mental 
training and discipline of your student life developed in you a 
love of knowledge for its own sake, irrespective of its utility in 
fitting yon to pass examinations and thereby to enter upon the 
occupations you have chosen ? Has the insight you have 
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obtained into the several branches of knowledge, created in your 
hearts a reverence for learning, and a desire to add to your 
knowledge, day by day and year by year, and to expend your 
best energies in the pursuit of truth ? If you can answer “ yes ” 
to these questions, I can assure you that your labors, thus far, 
have not been wasted, and that you begin the working years of 
your lives under circumstances most favorable to success and 
future distinction. A quaint poet* of the seventeenth century 
has embodied his estimate of men’s motives in seeking education 
in these lines:— 

“ Xet some sseke knowledge, meorely to be knowne 
And idle ouricsitie that is! 


Some bnt to sell, not freely to bestow; 

These gains, and spend both time and wealth amisse, 

Some to build others, which is Charity, 

But these to build themselves, who wise men be." 

If the education you have received has been acquired in a spirit 
of love and humility, you will profit by all opportunities of im¬ 
parting your knowledge to others, and, in the Words of the poet, 
you will bo amongst the number of the “ wise men" who seek 
to“ build themselves.” 

Iu Literature, Art, and Science, “ the old order changeth, 
Preserve hab- yielding place to new ” with such rapid strides, that 
its of mental unless a man remains a zealous student throughout 
discipline. kis life, he must be left behind in the branches of 
knowledge which are needful to his professional usefulness. Let 
me then advise you to maintain, both in the near and distant 
future, thos^ habits of mental discipline which have enabled 
you to obtain Degrees in this University. In every life, no 
matter how it may be engrossed by professional duty, and care 
for the things of the moment, some leisure must fall, which you 
may pass in absolute idleness, and mental vacuity, or in storing 
your minds with the wisdom of the past, or in following the 
ramifications of modern thought. The careful and critical study 
of classical works relating to history, poetry, philosophy, and 
any branch of science of which you have mastered the principles, 
will prove the most effectual remedy against that mental hebe¬ 
tude, which is apt to overtake us, when we have attained, as we 


think, the summit of our ambition. And while urging you to 
a familiar acquaintance with the thoughts of emi- 
W^c-ia. rjerC nent men of all ages and climes, I would not have 
you neglectful of modern ways of thought, as repre¬ 
sented by current literature, and the periodical and newspaper 


press. A man to be of use in his generation must not be a mere 


* Lord Brooks— “CerUtine Learned and EUyaiU }York$s,” 1633. 
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bookworm, fattening his memory with obsolete and forgotten 
lore, but he must live in the present, and whet the edge of his 
intellect by friction against modern minds, and the more he 
studies modern literature, and especially the literature devoted 
to a record of scientific thought and progress, the more capable 
will he be of forming a true estimate of the extent of his own 
knowledge and deficiencies for the work appointed him to do. 

Most of you, graduates in Arts, have after due consideration, 
probably formed some schemes in respect to your 
wloBWkofficv* f utnre means of livelihood. Some will doubtless 
devote their lives to the education and training 
of the young, and surely, no noble career can present itself to 
those having inclination and aptitude for such work, than the 
influencing for good the character of the infant generation, 
which shall in due order be the manhood of the next. “ The 
child ” being “ father to the man,” see to it that your teaching 
and personal example shall always be employed to encourage 
and develop the finer instincts of humanity, and to keep down 
all that is ignoble and base, in the tender minds subjected to 
your leading. Others of you will no doubt aspire to serve the 
State in various capacities. This is a reasonable object of ambi¬ 
tion, and although the State cannot undertake to find work for 
all those who are qualified to do it, there must always be a field 
in State service for the highest intelligence the country can 
produce. Ono caution I may give in regard to this sphere of 
labor. I advise yon to be content with modest beginnings, and for 
this reason, that the higher offices in State service g,re only to be 
approached, by those who have gained departmental experience. 
Remember that in the varied service of the State each depart¬ 
ment has its own special work, and that mere general culture 
and intelligence, as implied by your University Degree, wii] not 
enable yon to dispense with the special training required for your 
special departmental duties. You may be inclined to consider it a 
grievance that men of greater departmental experience, but of 
less culture than yonrselves, are preferred before you; but you 
should seek to prove to your official superiors that your scholastic 
training has enabled you to discharge your special duties with 
greater aptitude and ability ; and having so done you may safely 
leave your claims to advancement in the hands of those who have 
the best means of judging of your actual and relative merit. 

I am old enough to remember the time when no educational 
AdYa&tages of t68t wa8 imposed on candidates for the Uucove- 
•mpioying Uni- nanted Service, and I have watched the develop- 
Yimtj own. ment of the system, introduced into this Presidency 
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by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1859, and increased in stringency 
from time to time, with great interest, and am satisfied that the 
wider employment of graduates and undergraduates in the public 
departments of the State has resulted in better work, and in a 
distinctly higher tone of the public service. These results might 
have been anticipated, but the fact that the character of the ser¬ 
vice has been manifestly improved by the enforcement of general 
and special tests of competency, will undoubtedly encourage the 
State to maintain, and increase, rather than relax, the stringency 
of the tests now accepted. 


I have advised you to be modest in the estimation of your 
own value, and to be content with beginning life 
»nd°morkUrain l oa t '^ e 1'iwer rungs of the official ladder. If you 
i Ug . possess ability, zeal, and integrity, advancement 

and promotion must follow, as surely as the night 
follows the day, because every department of the State has an 
interest in being well served, and efficiency in lower grades is 
the best passport to the higher. But let it be borne in mind 
that the State cannot create offices because graduates abound, 
and that when the State service, and the learned professions 
have drawn their supplies of educated labor, there will still 
remain a number of graduates, who, of choice or necessity, will 
have to seek elsewhere for occupations suited to their circum¬ 
stances. Whether you betake yourselves to trade, commerce, 
agriculture, or industrial handicrafts, there are vast and unex¬ 
plored fields before you, which, so long as you enter upon them 
discreetly, prudently, and honorably, will afford you the means 
of living an8 enjoyment, and opportunities of demonstrating to 
vour countrymen, that a sound, mental and moral training is the 
best of all preparations, for any and every pursuit in life. 


Education in India, as you know, is a very one-sided affair, 
insomuch that until very recently, it was confined 
ii *\.£T'Bdnci!i 40 t * ao ma * e sex a l on e, and at the present moment, 
tionai nyaiom. the education of the female sex is pursued under 
grave disadvantages. The truest friends of the 
people of India cannot but entertain serious misgivings as to the 
outcome of a system which practically excludes one sex from 
the advantages of mental training and discipline ; and having 
the opportunity granted me of speaking, I cannot pass over 
this graven fault, in »your educational system in silence. The 
influence of a mother on her offspring is most powerful and far- 
reaching. Her physical and mental characteristics pass to the 
fruit of her womb, aud her children learn of her instinctively, 
before they are capable of speech or intelligent thought. It "is 
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the opinion of eminent men who have studied the subject that 
the transmission of certain mental and physical attributes of a 
race is more commonly influenced by the mother than the father; 
and the simple fact that nearly all the men of high eminence in 
Science, Art, and other pursuits, now living, have descended 
from mothers of more than average mental vigor and capacity, 
should be enough to cause us to ponder whether the Indian 
system is a wise one, or suited to the development of the highest 
Educated mau intellectual power of the people. The gulf bo- 
aud uncultured tween the educated man and uncultured woman is 
woman. very wide, and, if the views of scientists arp true, 

there is some danger that the descendants of unions in which 
there is great disparity of mental development may favor the 
mother rather than the father, and that the intellectual powers of 
the males of succeeding generations may be of the feminine or 
childlike type, never ripening into the fulness of the higher 
order of manhood. The late Charles Darwin thought that a 
similar arrest of mental development followed, when there was 
great disparity in the ages of father and mother; the offspring, 
according to his observations, generally showing the child-type 
of intellect throughout the period of mature life. 

So strongly have the disadvantages of the lop-sided system 
of culture prevailing in India appeared to me, that I have often 
thought, and said, that given the position of a Dictator, and with 
full command of the State purse-strings, I would spend no public 
money on education, other than the primary teaching of both 
sexes, and the higher training of the future wives *nd mothers 
of India, until the existing disparity between the cultnre of the 
two sexes had in a great degree ceased. But, gentlemen, so 
heroic a treatment of the subject is unnecessary. I am delighted 
to acknowledge that you have already recognised the evil, and 
that every graduate of this University is doing his best, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, to cure it. Kindly give me your atten¬ 
tion to the following figures- Twenty years ago the number 
of girls “ under instruction” in this Presidency 
whs 3,763. In 1873-74 the numbers were 17,113. 
Nine years later, in 1882-83, tbe female pupils 
had increased to 43,671- Thus, in the space of nineteen years, 
the female pupils in school had increased by about 40,000, and 
last year, they exceeded, by more than ten times, the numbers at 
school in the official year 1863-64. These results appear to me 
to prove, that an important revolution in native thought, as to 
the position of women, is actually in progress in our very midst, 
and, seeing that the extension of female education has proceeded 
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step by step, with the dispersion of the graduates and under¬ 
graduates of this University throughout the land, I cannot 
dispossess myself of the belief that there is a close connection 
.1 necessary between the two phenomena. I believe that the 
consequence of training and education of the women of India 
man’s culture. j s a necessary consequence of your own cul¬ 
ture. You will not rest satisfied until the female members of 
your families are able to meet you on a oommon intellectual 
level. Man’s imperfect nature craves for sympathy in his toils, 
aspirations, doubts, and anguish, and where shall he find the 
sympathy aud loving help for which his soul earns, if not 
amongst the women of his family, who know his strength and 
his weakness, and love him none the less for his imperfections ? 
The need of intellectual companionship in the home is a power¬ 
ful motor, impelling you to set the educational system of women 
on a satisfactory basis. But this is not the only force at work. 
A stronger one, probably, is the natural desire of women not to 
be left on a confessedly lower level than yourselves, to say 
nothing of your own honest convictions that educated woman is 
best fitted by ber counsel, sympathy, and encouragement, to 
strengthen your own efforts in mental and moral advancement. 
These forces are silently, but most surely, and irresistibly, 
influencing thought and conduct. Every graduate who leaves 
those walls, if he is himself imbued with the true spirit of learn¬ 
ing, of necessity becomes an advocate of female education. 

The difficulties before you in putting your desires into 
practice are neither few nor unimportant, but I doubt not that 
the women Upon whom the spirit of knowledge and wisdom has 
already descended, will be your strongest supporters in those 
domestic reforms which may favor the sound teaching of useful 
knowledge to the females of India. Your most ancient law¬ 
giver, though his ideas of woman’s fitness for learning were not 
in accord with modern thought, forcibly impresses upon you the 
obligation of doing honor to woman. He says, “ Where females 
are honored, there the Deities are pleased, but where they are 
dishonored, there all religious acts become fruitless,”* and again 
“ where female relations are made miserable, the family of him 
who makes them so, very soon wholly perishes, but where they 
are not unhappy, the family always increases.” How can you 
honor and add to the happiness of your womankind better than 
by makmg’them'partakers of your intellectual pursuits, as well 
as the sharers in your domestic joys and sorrows ? 

It is expected that wherever your duties may call you, you 
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will take an intelligent interest in tlie management of local 
affairs. The extension of the principal of Local Government, 
in accordance with the views of the Viceroy, will give to all 
graduates of the University, either as electors, or representa¬ 
tives of their fellow-citizens in local assemblies, the necessary 
opportunities of showing their capacity in leading public opinion 
or in administration. You will forgive me, if I remind you that 
a careful study of the social conditions of the 
socfalronditioM 8 community amongst whom your lot may be cast 
is absolutely essential, if you would play a useful 
part in local administration. In the Census Report of this 
Presidency, published in 1883, you will find a vast number of 
hard facts nnd stubborn figures, over which you may ponder with 
the greatest advantage. These facts relate notonly to the country 
as a whole, but to every inhabited village and town. They 
bring before you the numbers, sexes and ages of the people, 
their civil and conjugal condition, their degree of education, 
language, religion, caste, or nationality, and occupations. Your 
first duty should be to make yourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the actual condition of the people in these respects, 
as without such knowledge your personal influence and activity 
may be employed in wrong directions, and become positively 
mischievous, instead of beneficial. It is one of the unavoidable 
a blemish of blemishes of the caste system peculiar to this 
the caate sys- country, that men’s interests should tend to gravi- 
tem - tate almost wholly towards the family, the clan, 

or caste; but, to be useful and impartial in the adminis¬ 
tration of local affairs, you must widen your ^sympathies, 
and look mainly to the common good of those who make von 
their mouth-piece. It may be well to caution you that the gift 
of fluent speech is, in itself, but a poor provision for one engaged 
in local government. What you want is accurate knowledge, 
and a fixed determination to do justice to all classes of your local 
community. 

In every town or village, you will find work to be done, 
which shall benefit your fellow-men. The insanitary conditions 
abounding everywhere, and which are directly, or indirectly, the 
cause of much preventible suffering and mortality, call for your 
thoughtful attention as to the most practicable means of dealing 
with them. It is fitting thSt men on^whom this 
part^reforms 8 University has conferred Degrees should at all 
times take a leading part in reforms that may tend 
to make a community more healthy, happy, and prosperous. The 
care of the public health should be your first consideration, for a 
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sickly community, or one in which the bread-winners are cut off 
in the prime of their days, must always be miserable and 
impoverished. And when the people shall have been shown the 
importance of cleanly habits as affecting their health, you may 
well direct their attention to some other customs which have an 
important bearing on their happiness and prosperity. Look for 
Profuse ex- instance at the custom, so universal, of profuse ex¬ 
penditure on penditure on the occasion of marriages and family 
marriage. ceremonial. The wealthy may indulge in such a 
custom without hurt to their estate, but see how pernicious is the 
example to the lower classes, when a poor man, apeing his rich 
brother, does not hesitate to sell himself, and all belonging to 
him. into life-long slavery, for the price of a wedding feast! 
The light-heartedness with which people, otherwise thrifty and 
self-denying, will incur overwhelming debts, sanctioned by cus¬ 
tom and usage, is a matter that strikes strangers to your country¬ 
men with astonishment, and you may well nse your personal 
influence in discouraging habits which lie at the root of three- 
fourths of the chronic poverty of the Indian people. In these 
and other matters, in which you would he an example to your 
fellow-men, remember the advice of the poet:— 

“ Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the war 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less, 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses.” 

And in battling against customs injurious to health, material 
prosperity wd morals, I may remind you in the words of John 
Milton that 

" Peace hath her victories 
No loss renowned than War.” 

Indian philosophers of old were remarkable for the two excellent 
qualities of “plain living” and “high thinking.” We live now 
in the days Of a higher civilization, and in an age when men 
spend mnch of their substance in luxury, or on the non-essentials 
of existence. I would not have yon depart from the simple 
habits, inherited from a long line of ancestors, aud which the 
experience of countless generations has proved to be best suited 
to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing must 
vary in different countries, as climate and other 
c °odiHons vary, but in adhering to the simplicity 
to*"of life practised by your forefathers, you will have 
the sanction and approval of some of the most 
eminent of modern scientists, who have come to the conclusion, 
hat alcoholic drinks and strong meats are not essential to 
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health, life, or mental and physical vigor, while the abuse of 
strong drinks, at any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern 
peoples. I would have you, in the words of the poet, 

“ Keep all tliy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ,• bat scorn their ill.” 

The simplicity of your habits in eating and drinking, which 
climatic considerations have imposed upon you, has had the 
advantage of enabling you to solve a problem which still troubles 
and perplexes more advanced nations. I allude to the mainten¬ 
ance of the poor. India, to its credit be it said, 
The mainten- has needed no poor law. The obligation to feed 
the poor, and more unfortunate members of a family 
has always been regarded as a sacred duty by its 
principal members. The simplicity of your domestic life has 
enabled even the poorest members of society to fulfil these obli¬ 
gations, and I can vouch .for the fact that they are fulfilled 
except when great natural calamity causes a failure of the food 
supplies, and there is no bread to give to him that asketh. 
During the great famine of 1876-77 there were not wanting 
critics, (chiefly of the carping order) who protested that the 
wise and humane policy of the Madras Government in State 
relief would result in the chronic pauperisation of the industrial 
classes. The prophecy was a cruel libel on the toilers and 
workers of your countrymen, and women, and has been completely 
falsified, for the broad truth remains, that immediately on the 
cessation of the food scarcity, the people everywhere resumed 
their normal habits of providing for the necessities of their 
dependants, and for years past the State has incurred no 
expenditure in the relief of Indian paupers. Having seen the 
people of the land in times of prosperity, and also 
of UialnMan^ ^ owe d down in adversity, under the influence of a 
terrible national calamity, let me add that I enter¬ 
tain a profound and lasting respect for their many virtues, and a 
high admiration of their keen sense of self-respect. 

And now, gentlemen, before concluding, I must add yet a 
few last words. Time will not suffice me to touch upon a variety 
of subjects of deep and vital import, but I should like you to 
understand that your educational training, ending with the 
ceremonial of to-day, has been conducted with the view of 
making you better and stronger men, phywcalJy, mprally, and 
intellectually. If that training has been success- 
lawof being.^ 0 - vour future lives will prove. As you have 
living examples of graduates of former years, many 
of whom I am pleased to see around me, leading noble, pure, 
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and honorable lives, filling the highest stations in State service, 
and in the learned professions, with the unqualified approbation 
and respect of all who know them, so we hope you will serve 
as examples worthy of imitation to those who come after you, 
and become men of light and leading in your generation. If 
you bear in mind that no man can live wholly for himself, that 
in your daily lives duty should take the place of inclination, that 
self-sacrifice should be (he law of your being, and that selfish 
objects and motives should find no response in your hearts, you 
will have risen to a high conception of your responsibilities, in 
connection with the days that may be in store for you. In George 
Herbert’s words, once more, 


11 Pitch thv behaviour ion-, thy projects high, 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous bs j 
Sink not in spirit: who niuioth at the sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree.” 

But it will happen to you, as to all of us, that intellectual culture 
or scientific research alone will not satisfy your 
help 0kl,mn ' spiritual cravings for deeper knowledge of the 
mysteries for life. This University, very properly, 
does not deal with theological questions, but leaves every man 
free to worship his Creator, and to seek His help and guidance 
in the manner that seems best in accord with his hereditary 
training or honest convictions, but this much I may say, that 
your education will have been but of small benefit to you, if it 
has not strengthened and expanded your views of the Divine 
Government of the Universe. H. E. the Viceroy, in opening a 
Science Hall in Calcutta, a few days ago, concluded his address 
in words wilich express my meaning so fully that I cannot do 
better than repeat them. Lord Ripon is reported to have said :— 
" When the widest generalizations of science are reached, and 
its loftiest discoveries are mastered, there will sti’l remain, above 
and beyond them, all those mysteries of life which prove to us 
that the utmost knowledge of the outward universe will never 
solve the greatest problem of life, and that we must look else¬ 
where for that help which is to enable us to fulfil our work on 
earth, for the glory of Him who is the Ruler, not only of the 
world around us, but of the hoarts and spirits of men.” 

I have nothing to add to these noble and touching words of 
one of the truest friends of the people of India, except that it 
remains fqr all of u»to seek the Divine help we need, in earnest 
prayer, and spiritual communion with the Most High. 

" for what arc men hotter thru sheep or goats 
That nourish a Hind iife within the brain, 

If. knowing Goo. they lift not Cauda of prayer 
Both for themselves, at.ti those who call them friend ” 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CONVOCATION. 

(Br The Honorable P. O’Sullivan.) 

Gentlemen,—I have been deputed by His Excellency, the 
Chancellor, to address a few words to you on behalf of the 
Senate; to congratulate you upon the diplomas you have just 
obtained, to measure the prospects before you, and to indicate 
the course you should take, the better to enable you to fulfil 
and keep the promises you have r made. I do heartily con¬ 
gratulate you upon the success which you have gained, and 
upon your adoption as sons of the University of Madras. That 
Wbateoceess success implies the possession by you of qualities 
in examina- which give no small assurance of fitness for the 
tious implies. various callings to which you are destined. Apart 
from special studies to qualify yourselves for particular avoca¬ 
tions, you must have applied yourselves with ardour and earnest¬ 
ness to the acquisition of knowledge, and you have given proof 
that you are sufficiently intelligent to use and apply the know¬ 
ledge so acquired. You have proved that you are capable of 
sustained application to scholastic work, that you have an 
aptitude for intellectual studies and are not unwilling to have 
your knowledge examined and tested. You have measured 
yourselves with your equals in age, and have reason to be satis¬ 
fied with the result. You have shewn that you can subject 
your inclination to discipline and control. You will go into the 
world with advantages of intellectual and moral preparatory 
equipment which ought to prove serviceable ineyour future 
career j but in order to maintain your vantage ground you will 
need to shew that you are equal to the constantly recurring 
demands upon your mental powers and resources which active 
employments require. You will be frequently confronted with 
practical difficulties which you must meet and overcome, and 
as your experience will grow with your responsibilities, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable 
you to discharge the several duties which will devolve upon 
you, as others before you have done. 

It is frequently said the number of persons trained under 
the auspices of this University exceeds the num- 
gimlaato. 4 * ° f her suitable employments" within their reach. 

So far as I can judge, this is not more true as 
regards this University than most other Universities. In Eng¬ 
land the commercial value of a University Degree is not highly 
appraised. The number of persons who have graduated in the 
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University of Madras, since its foundation in 1857, not including 
the accessions of to-day, is about 1,355, which gives an annual 
average of not more than 50. Oniy twenty-seven persons took 
degrees in medicine during that period. It may be true that 
many persons are not yet prepared to employ a high elas| of 
medical advisers, and that the great bulk of the people cannot 
afford to do so. It is also found that practitioners in the 
Subordinate Medical Department under Government are resorted 
to for advice in the various localities where they perform 
their duties. Making all reasonable allowance for these impedi¬ 
ments, it is evident that, under more favourable conditions, 
a greatly increased number of persons of high attainments 
ought to be in practice in various parts of the country to minis¬ 
ter to the ailments of a population numbering upwards of thirty 
millions. It may, I think, be expected that the extension of the 
area of education, the increase in material prosperity which has 
begun, and is likely to continue, the development of agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial industries and the increasing 
wants of the people, who are entering upon a higher phase of 
civilisation, will open careers for au increasing number of the 
educational classes. There is also a growing tendency to re¬ 
strict the conditions upon which the right of access to some of 
the professions is founded, and the Government of Madras is 
disposed t-o reserve some at least of the more important public 
offices for graduates. After May of this year no persons will be 
permitted to appear for the Tests in the Revenue Higher Grade 
who have not passed the First in Arts Examination, or who 
are not gradates of an Indian University, except persons now 
in the service of Government who will be allowed to appear for 
examination in the Revenue Test Higher grade up to and includ¬ 
ing the year 1889. And it is the declared policy of the British 
Government, of whatever party, Tory or Liberal, Whig or 
Radical, to avail itself of the services of natives of this country 
to a greater extent in future than it has or perhaps could have 
done in the pa*t. If you take these circumstances into con¬ 
sideration—and many others might be mentioned leading to the 
same conclusion—I think you will have no reason to regret that 
upon merely practical grounds you have elected to pass into the 
world of work and action through the portals of the University. 


You ‘ft’ill each of you adopt some profession or calling. 

Whatever that calling may be, you should devote 
to it your highest powers and best energies. Do 
not consider mere details unworthy of your atten- 
There are few occupations which do not require a close 
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and intimate acquaintance with details which it is needful 
to master in order to be prepared for the unexpected which 
so frequently happens. The Duke of Wellington said he hnd 
passed a considerable part of his life guessing what was on the 
othpr side of a hill. In the exercise of your callings you should 
bear yourselves with fidelity to those who employ you, with 
candour and consideration to those who are associated with you, 
and with integrity to all, always maintaining a high standard of 
honour and rectitude, and always disdaining by unworthy acts 
to obtain advantages for yourselvesrto push yourselves forward 
in the general struggle. A habit of introspection will enable you 
to perceive wherein you have deviated, and help you to keep in 
the prescribed course. 

It is unlikely, even if it be desirable, that you should he 
indifferent as to the political and social results of 
Offer sound public measures submitted for general considera- 
Goremment and t ' on ‘ ^ * s not only the desire but also the interest 
thepoople. of the Government that the people should be well 
governed,and that they should be contented, happy 
and prosperous. This is also your interest and your wish, and the 
Government is therefore entitled to rely upon the assistance 
and co-operation of all enlightened men, and especially of such 
as have received a high educational training, in its efforts to 
promote good administration. All the best efforts of all classes 
arc needed to render the resourced of the country sufficient for 
the expanding wants of the population, to prevent the recurrence 
of famiue, to mitigate the rigours of epidemics,'to conserve 
the public health, and to promote civilizing influences. Your 
duty will be, whenever fitting opportunity offers, to give honest 
and sound advice, so far as your knowledge and observation 
enable you to do, to tbe Government as well as to your fellow- 
countrymen. It is important on the one hand, that the Govern¬ 
ment should be informed of the wants and feelings of the 
people, and,, on the other, that the intentions of the Government 
should be fairly and truthfully represented to the governed. In 
dealing with political questions there is always the danger of 
being misled by words and phrases and of allowing them to 
exercise an undue influence. You should endeavour to get at 
the root and substance of the ynatter in controversy 
und'seeclTar ht ^ rom time to time. Endeavour, to use? the words 
of an eminent living writer, “ to think straight and 
see clear,” and, having formed your opinion after a careful exer¬ 
cise of your judgment, abide by that opinion until you see 
reason to change it. 
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Recent legislation has conferred large powers upon local 
bodies. If these powers are exercised in an en- 
oHoeS bodies. lightened spirit the problem of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment will be, in a great measure, settled, but the 
difficulties in the way are so numerous and formidable that 
nothing short of the strenuous and zealous exertions of the 
intelligent and wealthy classes of the community,acting in concert 
for the public welfare, will render Local Government an imme¬ 
diate success. If the duties now entrusted to Municipal and 
District Boards are performed in a satisfactory way, doubtless 
other and larger powers will be added, and the governing 
authorities will be left at liberty to devote more attention thau 
they can now do to other departments of administration. In the 
development of education the Local Boards have taken a warm 
and increasing interest. There were in the year 1888-84 about 
100,000 pupils receiving education in schools maintained in Muni¬ 
cipalities in this Presidency, and about 842,000 pupils under 
Local Fund Boards. 


Three impor. 
taut quentiona. 


Female Edu- 
cation. 


There are tlireo questions which at present excite consider¬ 
able attention in the Hindu community in this 
part of India, namely, the education of females, 
the education of the poorer classes, and the re¬ 
marriage of widows. Female education has, in recent years, 
made noteworthy progress in this Presidency, and 
something has been done towards educating the 
poor. There is no difference of opinion, I believe, 
as to the expediency of these reforms, and what is henceforth 
wanteu is more energetic action. The number of Hindu girls who 
attended the various Schools in the Madras Presidency for the 
year 1883-84 was, in round numbers, 47,0fl0 ; of these 31,000 were 
Hindus and nearly 2,000 Mahometans. Upon the re-marriage 
question there are strong differences of opiniou ; 
there is the party of reform which is desirous of 
removing all impediments, social and legal, to the 
marriage of widows; and there is the party of resistance, which 
is opposed to change and adheres to the old ways. It is esti¬ 
mated that upwards of twenty millions of human beings are 
directly concerned in the settlement of the marriage question. 
They are now, by the pressure of prevailing opinion and usage, 
doomed tc%an uugeflial, if not an ascetic existence, from which 
many Hindus would wish to save them. The party of reform 
includes many of the most distinguished Native gentlemen in 
the Presidency ; a large if not preponderating proportion of the 
educated class support it, and some of the most eminent of 
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graduates of tin's University have placed themselves at the head 
of the movement for reform. The matter is undergoing discus¬ 
sion and examination and time, which finally determines the 
result of examinations and discussions, seems to have 'already- 
taken part with the innovators. Many other questions will, no 
doubt, engage your attention from time to time as you advance 
in life. If you take the part which, from your 
fo?‘aoi 3 education and antecedents, may be expected,‘you 
will Lave numerous opportunities of rendering 
valuable services to your countrymen, many of whom will b e 
glad to be guided by your counsel and example. A group of 
earnest, educated, high-minded men working in union for the 
advancement of the people and enforcing upon all classes pru¬ 
dence, thrift, uprightness and fair dealiug in the conduct of 
their affairs, would exercise an influence for good upon the 
people beyond what is possible, I believe, in most other countries 
by like means. Some of you will probably, in the course of 
time, attain to positions of power and influence; as your power 
extends so will your responsibilities. If your lives are pure 
and your aims lofty, you will find not only admirers but 
imitators; and you will thus contribute to raise the general 
standard of morality and civilization. Such of you as may not 
be destined to keep pace with your contemporaries in the race 
for distinction will nevertheless bo called upon to discharge 
honourable and useful functions, and a good example set by you 
is not likely to be disregarded. Some of you will probably 
devote yourselves to the education of youth,—an occupation 
which demands the highest qualifications and the successful 
exercise of which will be attended with feelings of satisfaction 
and pleasure exceeding those to be derived from most other 
callings. Many of your predecessors, past graduates of this 
University, have, I believe, amply fulfilled the expectations 
which had been formed respecting them. The improvements in 
the social, economical and political condition of the people which 
have taken place during the last twenty years may, to some 
extent at least, be traced to their labours. Some of them have 
given much time, sometimes snatched from professional and 
official work, to the discharge of Municipal and other local 
duties, and a still greater number have takon a creditable part 
in social movements designed to promote the general happiness. 
Many of them have, directly and indirectly^ contributed to the 
formation of a public opinion which is, on the whole, directed 
to moderate, wise and wholesome purposes. But a vast deal 
remains to be done to improve the condition of the people. To 
accomplish this, railways and other means of communication will 
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have to be made anl extended, irrigation works constructed, 
agricultural and manufacturing products stimulated, and faci¬ 
lities provided for exporting the produce of the country. All 
efforts in this direction will, I doubt not, have your sympathy 
and support. 

Whatever your future lot may be, do not be unmindful that 
The repata- the reputation of the University, no less than yonr 
lion of the Uni- ownaudthatofyour relativesand friends,is involved 
Vvraity. j n y 0ur behaviour. Be careful to do nothing feud¬ 

ing to tarnish that reputation or to lower the good name which 
you have hitherto maintained. It is not in the ordinary course 
of events likely that you can all attain to eminence or distinction, 
but it is within the power of all of you to be useful, faithful 
and trustworthy in your respective callings in life. 

TWENTY-NINTH CONVOCATION. 

(By The Rigttt Honorable Mopntstuart Elphinstoioc 
Grant Duff, C.I.E., F.R.S.) 

Uadies and Gentlemen,—My first dnty is to congratulate 
upon rlu-ir degrees those students who have just been admitted 
them, and to express a hope that they will keep the promises 
which they have this day made. 

My second duty is, in accordance with custom, to address 
some observations to them ar.d to this assembly. 
lndians. Mucat ° d '*^ have, however, a very great deal to say. It is 
the only opportunity I have had, or shall have, 
before I bid farewell to India, of directly addressing a class 
which, although at present far from numerous, only 4b oat of a 
million* in the population of this, the most educated of the 
Presidencies, is growing, and ought steadily to grow, in impor¬ 
tance,—a class which nothing but mistakes on its own part, 
aided by amentia and dementia in some other quarters, can pre¬ 
vent being an instrument of infinite good to Southern India- 

Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot possibly pat- 
it into the brief limits of an address, to wbich even the most- 
indulgent of you could listen on a hot March afternoon. 

I will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s 
sake, and idfc my reflections find their way to you, not by the ear, 
but by the eye. 

• 38 out of a million of the population if we add Mysore uud Travaucore, 
from which States we draw a great number of our graduate.. 
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And first I would ask,— 

Now that you have got your degrees, what do you propose 
to do ? 

Some of you will go into the service of Government. The 
service of Government is a, very creditable calling 
Service. ° and we to wl,oul tlie administration is at present 
confided have given practical proofs of our desire 
to see the number of graduates in the service of Government con¬ 
siderably increased. 

Still, Government employment can only absorb a very limited 
number of you. Few things are more disastrous for a country, 
and few more flagitious in a Government, than to create places 
wholesale, to meet the wishes of aspirants to an income. 

But some of you will say ' some places already existing but 
virtually closed to natives, will be opened to them . 1 Undoubt¬ 
edly they will. The policy as to that was laid down by your 
and my, masters long ago. We hear much childish chatter in 
favour of going faster, and not less unwise, though happily 
fewer, utterances in favour of going more slowy in that direction' 
but all such have not the slightest effect upon the progress of 
events. The thoughtful opinions of thoughtful men who have 
studied the subject, and whose characters guarantee their good 
faith, are and always will be treated very differently—as°you 
may have gathered from the Viceroy’s speech at the Pier—the 
other day. 

The main object of the Indian, as of every other civilized 
Government, must be to get for the country which it governs- 
the best possible administration at the cheapest rate. To that 
object all minor considerations, such as questions of race or 
colour, must be subordinated. 

But the problem in this country is an infinitely difficult one, 

difficult ^ We ' mve ?0t a very wajr towards solving 
problem. when we have merely made general allegations 

to the effect that native labour is cheaper than 
European, or that many more natives are fitted to take some con¬ 
siderable part in the Government than was the case thirty years 
ago, nor do we get a bit further by declaiming about the" excel¬ 
lent work which the old Haileybury Civil Service, aud the new 
Competitive Civil Service have done for th^.s country,. We must 
have many more good natives in office, and we must have a far 
higher average of statesmanlike acquirement than we have ever 
yet had in the Covenanted Civil Service, though we mav verv 
possibly a good deal diminish its numbers. But if yon want 
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men of mature, trained, ability, and of a much higher order of 
merit than the very fair average of merit we have got, what 
you want must be paid for, and it is a costly article. These, 
and a thousand other considerations, which cross each other, and 
complicate the problem, will have to engage the anxious atten¬ 
tion, fipst of the joint Committee of the Lords and Commons, 
secondly of the Executive and Legislative authorities in England 
and in India. 

We may assume, however, quite safely that more appoint¬ 
ments, and, especially, mcore of the better appointments will be 
gradually opened to natives, but, after all, the number of good 
appointments in this country or continent is, and will continue 
to be, surprisingly few. The overwhelming majority of appoint¬ 
ments under Government is already in the possession of natives, 
and I do not think the rapid infiltration of natives, even into 
the Civil Service, has yet attracted sufficiently the attention of 
the public. If you deduct from the small balance of offices prac¬ 
tically closed to natives those which must belong to Europeans, 
not in virtue of their being the descendantsiof conquerors, but 
in virtue of that education of ages, which has made the Aryan of 
the West what he is, the number of new appointmeuts to be 
opened will be as nothing to those, who will desire to occupy 
them. I know there are people who say—“No doubt for the 
time, every race in India including the Aryans of the East, 
requires the guidance of the Aryans of the West, but a day will 
soon come when that will not be so.” I think the best answer I 
ever knew made to that statement, was made by a very remarka¬ 
ble man, fflmself a native of India, and belonging to one of 
your most ancient religious, who observed to me: “I often hear 
talk of that kind among my countrymen, but when I remark 
how short are the strides in advance, which aro made by the 
East, compared to those which are made simultaneously by the 
West, I am reminded of the man w’uo said :—‘ In two years I 
shall bo as old as my elder brother !’ ” 

Even, however, if this were not so, if one could see 
dimly ou the horizon a time when India could obtain almost any 
of it> present advantages, without importing into its administra¬ 
tion a large proportion of trained ability from Europe, the 
numbers of those of you who could hud valuable Government 
situations woulq be»not very enormous. 

It will be interesting to observe what proportion of the 
appointments vacated by the Aryans of the West, passes into 
the hands of the Aryans of the East, and what proportion falls 
to the natives of the country properly so-called—men whose 
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ancestors were here, as it would seem, before the two branches 
of the Aryan race parted on the highlands of Central Asia. 

Before I pass from the subject of Government employment 
I should like to observe that there is a branch of 
writing. Haud ’ tlie lower education, in which you, gentlemen, who 
represent the higher education are not quite so 
proficient as could be desired. One of your Examiners lately 
informed me that, out of ninety-three papers recently sent up to 
him, ninety would have been rejected at South Kensington, as 
being too badly written. To candidates for Government employ¬ 
ment, this is a matter of life and death. We don’t want men in 
our offices, however good their degrees may be, who do hot write 
large, clear, legible hands. In England, ever since the days of 
Lord Palmerston, this accomplishment has been considered one 
of first-rate importance in our public offices, and it is mere 
common sense that it should be so considered. 

But what is to become of the unsuccessful candidates for 
Government employment ? Education will absorb a respectable, 
and an ever-increasing, contingent, while the Bar will also 
absorb a good many. 

Many of you seem to have a quite peculiar turn for law, and, 
as law in this country tends to conform itself always more and 
more, not only to written reason, but to intelligibly expressed 
written reason, the greater becomes its educative power over the 
community. The calm pressure of our Codes will do, I think, 
much for India, which saints and sages have failed to do. “ Quid 
leges sine moribus ? ” said the Latin poet, but there^'s a sense in 
which the converse is true: “ Quid mores sine legibus ?” 

I should like to see many more of you turn your attention 
. to civil engineering, and, especially, as I think my 
i ,," 1 ’" Kme01 '' predecessor, the Duke of Buckingham, advised 
you, to hydraulic engineering. If ever there was 
a region of the world, in which it was expedient to manage to 
perfection the supply of that element, which pardons no mistakes, 
it is the Presidency of Madras, and the adjoining Province of 
Mysore. I have heard it estimated by one entitled to speak with 
authority, that there are some ninety thousand tanks in Southern 
India, and, as we know well here, a tank in this country often 
means what a lake does in the language of the West. We have 
tanks, which recall the Virgilian phrase: 

“ Finctibun et fremita assurgens, Benace, raarino.” 

That seems strange to Englishmen who have not visited India, 
and who, remembering a saying of Lord Beaconsfield’s, think of 
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a tank as a little reservoir to supply a cottage with drinking 
water ! 

Then it is impossible to urge too strongly the claims upon 
l you of the Medical sciences, and of the Medical 
sciences and the art. when Surgeou-ljeneral t nmell spoke wise 
Medical art. words ou that subject ill this place eight years ago, 
there was not a single Brahmin practising Medicine in Southern 
India. It is gratifying to know that there are now seven, of 
whom three are graduates, while four have passed their examina¬ 
tions, so that a beginning has been made; but we want the 
present numbers multiplied over and over again. W e ought 
indeed to have many hundred trained men, and women, doctors, 
in this Presidency. That however is a “ Counsel of perfection.” 
It may well be that tbe times are not ripe for adding vary 
•hugely to our highly trained Medical practitioners; but a class 
is wanted—imperatively wauted—of men and women, who have 
a certain tincture of European science, and who, accepting the 
methods of the Vvtbians, wherever they are sensible, and even 
wherever they are harmless, should push thorn aside only when 
they are distinctly and obviously mi-chicvous. \\ ho but you 
can, if you do not furnish, at least promote, the creation of tins 
most useful baud of intermediaries, and who has * right to 
advise you so to do, if not the grandson of the author of the 
Materia Indie a? 

Sanitas sanitation, omnia sanitas, the admirable saying two 
hundred years ago of Menage to Balzac, would, if it were taken 
to heart, d<*niore good to India, aye, and to England, than half 
the winged worths, which the most distinguished orators have 
uttered iu our days. 

There are a thousand ways in which your co’-operation 
might aid the Government to do things which no 
Mortality from Government can do by itself. The annual mor- 
feTor ' tality in this Presidency, for example, from fever 

alone, is very considerably over two hundred tnousand. It 
distances the mortality from cholera, even in the worst cholera 
years. 

Well, a great many of these lives could be quite certainly 
saved by the use of the cinchona alkaloids, and 
cmohona. rt alJm- wljat *= more, a prodigious number of other lives, 
loids. which are not absolutely destroyed by fever, might 

he made much happier and more useful, if only you would devote 
yourselves, when occasion serves, to spreading a knowledge of 
the virtues of the cinchona alkaloids amongst your less educated 
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neighbours. The Government will soon be in a position to 
furnish the most admirable febrifuge at a fabulously cheap rate, 
but who is to persuade the people ? Who but you ? 

Then there is conservancy and its kindred practices. There 
are numbers of you who understand why we Euro- 
tionf* 88 Samta " peats are so anxious to improve the town and 
village sanitation of India, but improvement walks 
with lagging feet, for want of non-official missionaries of sanita¬ 
tion, up and down the land. What greater benefit could its most 
educated class confer, than to spread the elementary principles of 
sound views on these questions which are vital in more senses 
than one ? 

But to return to my inquiry—What is to become of those 
of you, who do not get employment under Government ? Well, 
there is agriculture. 

I am glad to see many indirect results of the expenditure 
A-ricultu at Saidapet beginning to show themselves; but 
. K r|c " " r e- j ghouls like to see a much larger portion of 
the educated intelligence of South India directed towards the 
land, and engaged in what is, alike from its historical asso¬ 
ciations and from the nature of things, one of the most dignified 
of all occupations, far more dignified, for example, than all 
lmt the higher grades of scriptary labour. Speaking ,tlie other 
day at Shiyali, I said : “I am particularly glad to have made 
to-day the acquaintance of Mr. Krishnasawmy Mudaliyar, with 
whose name and good work I have long been familiar. I only 
wish we had two or three such men in every taluk in the 
Madras Presidency.” 

How -then do we stand ? There is Government employ- 
“ A vast uuni- 1Qenfc ) Education, the Bar, Civil Engineering, the 
b.>r of _ other Medical profession, Agriculture. All these are 
tailings.” admirable things; but a country in which its 

educated class does not devote itself to a vast number of other 
callings, is quite unfit to keep its place abreast of other countries. 
It is with a view partly to draw into the stream of progress 
classes not now reached by almost any of our educational agen¬ 
cies, and partly to direct into profitable channels a considerable 
amount of activity and intelligence, which now strains forward 
to a University degree, and finds it, when acquired, ths-barrenest 
of barren honours, that my honorable colleagues and I have set 
on foot the large scheme of .technical and industrial education, 
which has lately been brought before the notice of the South 
Indian public. 
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Putting aside the sciences and tlieir various sub-divisions, 
upon which there will be examinations as a 
S™ 1 Ed "' matter of course, there will be examinations 
on such practical subjects as earth-work, road¬ 
work and railway work, bridge-making, drawing, painting 
and design, modelling, wood, and copper-plate, engraving 
and etching, carriage-building, boot, and shoe-making, jeweller’s 
work, tobacco-manufacturing', dress-making, lace-making, bread- 
making, and a great variety of other subjects. For every 
one of these—sixty-six, or thereabouts in all,—a most careful 
syllabus, explaining what has to he studied and howto study it, 
has been drawn up by experienced persons, the greatest care 
being taken that both the theory and practice of each subject 
shall he mastered. In the cookery examination, for example, not 
only will a knowledge of the theory be fully tested by written 
papers, and viva voce, but the candidate will be obliged to prepare, 
cook, dish-up, and serve, a complete dinner for four persons, under 
the immediate supervision of the Examiners. In instituting these 
examinations, we have not been thinking of the extension of 
knowledge and the enlargement of the mind. That belongs to the 
University. We have been thinking of science viewed in its 
application to manufactures and industries. We do not want, 
however, to go to the other extreme, and to train up mere rule- 
of-thumb workers. We desire that every art, however humble, 
shall be exercised in due subordination fo the particular science, 
or sciences, withirirwhose domain it falls. Certificates of Various 
kinds, diplomas, prizes and scholarships will be assigned to the 
successful candidates in the various examinations, according to 
the rules laid down in the official notification. 

It is to be hoped that tlic students of all the higher branches 
—such as applied mechanics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
forestry—will possess that amount of general education which 
is implied by passing at least the Matriculation Examination of 
this University, not to say the First in Arts, but a great many 
youths whom nature D@ver meant for University studies, will, it 
is hoped, turn aside from a road that can lead to nothing but 
grievous disappointment, and devote themselves to highly honour¬ 
able and lucrative careers. I could wish that this scheme, 
and the commercial teaching ipaucrurated by Mr. Adam of 
Patcheappa's Ct>ilej*e, while being useful to every class of the 
community, might be specially useful to the Maliommedans, who, 
while they shew in this Presidency, a considerable turn For trade, 
show also a curious indisposition to book-learning. Of the 1.3 IP 
Bachelors of Arts, whom we had in 1884, Dr. Cornish told us, 
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some of you will remember, that 899 were Brahmins, whilst our 
large Mahoimuedan population, nearly two millions strong, gave 
us only seven graduates. And yet the Brahmins are a mere 
fraction, one twenty-sixth part of the Hindu population of the 
Presidency, about 1,122,000 in all! 

What this country wants above all things is material pros¬ 
perity—the mother of all other prosperity in our 
perity kri ' upr0S imperfect world. The Government, over which I 
preside, has steadily pushed in this direction. 
How well the real leaders of the people, the clear-headed prac¬ 
tical men of business kuow it, was made clear to me during my 
first two years here, when I visited every district, from Tiunevelly 
to the Chilka lake, and heard their own ideas from their own lips. 
But even in a country which has had such a history as this, and 
where the sphere of Government is so wide, it is very little that 
a Government can do towards creating material prosperity. It 
can show the way to wealth. It can strike the fetters off industry. 
It can improve communications. It can educate. It can sot its 
face, as a flint, against all the impostors, who would derogate 
from the sacred simplicity of Free Trade, “ the international 
law of the Almighty/’ as it has been well called. 

It is, however, the educated, or relatively educated, people 
Rftito India o£ t£ie ^and, that must drag South India, as they 
from tho slough have dragged England, originally an incomparably 
of poverty. poorer couhtry, out of the slough of poverty. 

Less and less, I am afraid, must you look to the English 
Capitalist. Tho persons who write acid declaim 
kj**® 88 Ul in favour of large political changes in India, pro- 
itSisv 3 ' aP ’ duce no effect upon the Government, but they do 
produce, and, I fear, they will evermore and more 
produce, an effect upon the English Capitalist, who, if he once 
were to get into his head that the real opinion of India is repre¬ 
sented by some persons, who profess to represent it, would as 
soon think of lending to her as to Honduras. 

This is a danger which you will have to face. I am sorry 
for it, for India sorely needs great supplies of capital, borrowed 
in tho cheapest market. Yet if the chatter about the “tribute,” 
paid by India to England, gets loud enough really to catch the 
ear of the British investor, adieu to cheap, capital for Iudia. 
She will then have to do everything she vfrauts out of her own 
poor savings. 

That is one of the many reasons for which I would urge 
more and more of you to become manufacturers, agriculturists 
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and producers of exchangeable articles, to devote yourselves in 
short to careers, by which men and countries grow rich. 

The economic problems of India with its rapidly increasing 
population and the absolute certainty, that although, here and 
there, savings might be made by the use of less costly agencies, 
and so forth, there is very little after all to be done in that way, 
are of the very gravest kind. They can only be solved by 
largely increased receipts, and whence are the largely increased 
receipts to come, if the most educated men of the country do 
not put their shoulder to' the wheel, and odd greatly to the 
wealth out of which the people are to be supported. Tinker 
and fidget as much as you will over forms of administration, the 
elementary truth remains that you can’t get blood out of a stone. 
If India, or any other country under heaven, is to be really 
well-governed, it must be rich. 

But to proceed on our quest of occupation for graduates— 
Politics, iu their journalistic form, may give occu- 
Indian pation to a few of you, but you are too far removed 
«bJ nuni,'.* 0 ' 1 trom the great centres of the world, to treat with 
much advantage of general politics. To one who 
has lived in the midst of them, it is indeed astounding to see the 
sort of heroism, with which some people charge into (he middle 
of the most difficult and complicated subjects, on the authority 
of a telegram, which does not even pretend to do more than 
reflect the morning’s gossip of this, or that, European capital, 
thousands and thousands of miles away. “ Oh ! ” but some 
will observe “ there are Indian politics.” The answer to that 
observation is, that there is in India but scant material for any 
politics, worthy of the name. 

What lias given its great importance to political life in 
England and some other countries, is that they 
inEagfawd. 11,0 have been r '^ e pioneers of the world’s progress in 
a great many matters of vast importance, connected 
with men’s daily lives. They have had by endless debate, 
sometimes in the Council chamber, sometimes in Parliaments, 
often in the field, to work out the solution of a thousand puzzles, 
one more difficult than the other. 

You might easily have had to do the same, if no Europeans 

What Tn* ' had e^er landed upon these shores. In that case 

wouUUw in ;!■.'•; you would probably have had a long period of 

absence Of Ev.ro- ever-increasing turbulence, then a slow process of 
peons. .... , , , . 1 

re-construction, winch would have gone on, say, a 

thousand years, and brought you at last very possibly to about 
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the same position, with regard to a variety of tilings, at which 
vou have arrived now,—having been transported thither by an 
enchanter's wand. There are some who think that it would be 
better for India, in the end, if that had been so, and if, to para¬ 
phrase the famous words of Medea, the trees had been never 
felled, which were formed into the bark of Vasco da Gama. 
Possibly, they are right: at least, I cannot contradict them, 
being no proficient in the terribly difficult, and not very profita¬ 
ble, science of Hypothetics. Mark this, however, that if the 
rough hand of the conqueror had neyer intervened, at least the 
present generation would not now be thinking the thoughts, 
which fill the minds of the graduates of this University. 

The British Government in India for the last two generations 
has been mainly engaged in giving to you, ready- 
How . made, nearly every result of our long political 

iau'ruU. struggles and experiments. It has only been 

restrained from giving you more, by a consider¬ 
ation for your own feelings and ideas. 

There is nothing you can ask from your rulers, in the way 
of such results, chat I can think of, which they would not will¬ 
ingly give you to-morrow. Already, in some ways, they have 
given you more than they have ever given themselves. I need 
only point to your Codes. 

All the wisest men in England would give such as these to 
England to-morrow; but the force of prejudice and interest in 
certain quarters has been always too strong. The highest intel¬ 
ligence of the nation has not yet been able to liftrthe question 
of codification out of the field of politics; the field, that is, of 
clamour and of strife. 

Pew profounder remarks have ever been made about poli¬ 
tics, than one which was made by an eminent American, a citizen 
of the Great Republic: “We shall one day learn to supersede 
politics by education-” 

All sane persons in England rejoice, as one subject after 
another passes out of politics, and becomes the 
The Parlia- common property of both political parties. The 
mentn-v svs- g] or y 0 f what is known as the Liberal party in 
that country is, that so very many things, which 
it has championed at various times, have ntfw passed/rom being 
contested truths, into accepted truisms. The glory of the Con¬ 
servative party is that, although it has again and again opposed 
those truth's, “ including” in its opposition to them every argu¬ 
ment that could reasonably be adduced, and marshalling against 
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them every interest that could possibly be alarmed, it has hardly 
ever dreamt of seriously questioning them, when they had once 
become embodied in Acts of Parliament. 

When some misguided persons, however, insist that instead 
of obtaining every result of our long political struggles for the 
asking,—nay, not for the asking, we don’t insist upon that 
but for the hinting a wish to have them,—you should be quite 
gratuitously cursed with all the clumsy machinery, which grim 
necessity, not choice, has obliged us to use, we may be permitted 
to smile, and to say to ourselves: “Is this all that these gentle¬ 
men have learned from the history taught iu our colleges and 
schools ? ” Is he to be called advanced, and intelligent, who 
says “ What we want, is not the meal but the mill ? ” 

I am the last person to undervalue politics. I have lived 
amidst the exciting struggles of politics all my days, but politics 
are only a dignified pursuit, as long as great questions of prin¬ 
ciple are open for discussion. When all these are settled, they 
coase to he dignified. 

England is the classic land of Parliamentary discussion, hut 
even there, Parliament has only shown itself an admirable 
instrument, when broad issues were before the country. No one 
who has had his finger on the pulse of the machine, will say that 
it is a good, or anything hut a detestable, instrument for the 
working out of schemes, which arc good or bad, not according 
to the genera! conceptions, ou which they are based, but accord¬ 
ing to the applicability to circumstances of a thousand detailed 
provisions. 

Parliaments in fact are splendid instruments to remove 
mountains, but of very imperfect utility for the picking up of pins. 

ThdVe is, however, outside the sphere of anything that can 
properly be called politics, a perfect world of labour, deeply- 

exciting and interesting, lying ready for you. 


Your foreign rulers have wisely shrunk from interfering, 
except on the rstrest occasions, with your religious 
6«!a\'cBstoS? or wit k >' our social customs, but I am assured that 
the new ideas, which you are acquiring, have ren¬ 
dered many of you much dissatisfied with not a few of your 
time-honoured institutions. It has indeed been urged upon me 
by some fervent reformers that I should espouse their side upon 
this or that question, relating to marriage, and so forth. I have 
taken uncommonly good care to do nothing of the sort. That 
immense field, that world of labour, is for you, and not for us. 
There you have gigantic questions to debate and settle, while 
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we look on sympathetically and respectfully, hut leaving you 
absolutely to yourselves, so loDg as you do not appeal to 'the 
“ arm of flesh.” When you do that, I hope wo shall always let 
it be seen very clearly, that we do not mean to permit any one, 
small or great, to disturb with impunity the Pax Bntannica. 
So long, however, as there is no physical violence, nor infliction 
of civil inconveniences, we shall watch all the changes that may 
occnr—and they may well be immense—in the same spirit in 
which we read of the gradual supersession of paganism by 
Christianity, of serfage by freedom, of blind ecclesiastical 
authority by the liberty of intellect, having our own opinions 
about it all, but by no means inclined, even if it were possible, 
to rush into the fight. 

The first sphere of labour then, outside the professions and 
other money-getting pursuits, which I would venture to suggest 
to you, is the bringing into harmony of your new thoughts, 
derived from us, and your old thoughts, derived from your 
ancestors, or from the non-European conquerors who have, 
at various times, settled down in India. In that field, yon 
may become great and original. If I ventured to express 
an opinion on a matter quite small, when compared with many 
others you have to settle, I would say that he who could 
persuade his countrymen to give up their, to us, astounding 
expenditure on marriages, would do more for South Ibdia than 
any Government could do in a decade, but these questions 
are, as I said, for you. In the field of social reform, you may 
produce men as great as some of our political reformers of the 
West, but you will never produce anything greaC, by learning 
our political phraseology, and then applying it to circumstances 
entirely different. 

I can quite understand those who say: “You Europeans 
should never have come to pour your new wine into our old 
bottles.” lean well understand those who say “Pour away, 
the sooner our old bad bottles burst, tbe better.” 

I wish as a British official to be absolutely neutral between 
these parties, but I cannot understand how any one who wishes 
for the good of India, should dream of desiring that any portion 
of the intelligence of the country should go dancing after this or 
that pseudo-political will-o’-the-wisp, while the mightiest social 
and religious questions, that have been debated 'for the last 
fifteen hundred years, are asking more and more loudly for an 
answer. 

I re-read recently the grave and wise address, which was 
delivered to you four years ago by Mr. Muttuswami Aiyar. 
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We hear much talk about “ leading the people of India,” 
and ail manner of crack-brained or interested 
quacks, European and others, will be increasingly 
pe ° p ’ ' ready to “ lead” them by books, speeches, and 

anonymous articles. 

My advice to the people of India is, to be led by those of 
their own race, who, being men of ripe experience and proved 
ability, have imbibed what is best of the wisdom that Europe 
can teach, without breaking away from all their old moorings, 
and I could not mention any name which better illustrates the 
kind of leading, to which I should commend them, than that of 
the distinguished Judge I have just mentioned. 

One of the many important subjects, to which he urged you 
to attend, addressing you with an authority to 
Komen atlOU ° f 110 European could aspire, was the home- 

teaching of women. “ "Without it,” he said, “the 
education of the women of this country cannot be sufficiently 
liberal, for, from one cause or another, girls are withdrawn from 
schools a little too soon. All of you should endeavour to secure 
the benefit of bome-teacliing to such young women as may come 
under your protection and guardianship, and I have uo doubt 
that the prejudice against it will wear away in the same manner 
in which it has worn away in relation to girls receiving any 
education at all.” I remember walking oue day with an emi¬ 
nent Italian in the streets of a European capital, when a very 
useless person, bearing a great historic name, who had had 
a distinguished father, and a bad mother, passed us: “ Lex races 
»e feminisent” —Races tend to take after the women—said my 
companion. The late Surgeon-General, addressing you in'1884, 
made some suggestive remarks on this subject. There is, be 
said, considerable danger, if there is great disparity in mental 
development between the father and the mother, that the intellec¬ 
tual powers of the offspring will rather follow the mother’s than 
the father’s type. 

I should like to see the educational advance of South India 
more uniform—I should like to see both female and 
MedoetmwBta* primary education moving a little quicker. Nothing 
is more keenly interesting to those Europeans 
in this country, whose duty it is to think, not of gaining cheap 
applause by repeating favourite Shibboleths, but by doing the 
best they can for your welfare, than to see the way in which 
practices and ideas, which are separated in the evolution of 
humanity by thousands of years, jostle each other in your society. 
I have received, within a few hours, two documents, one setting 
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forth the advantages of introducing into India the most brand- 
new political machinery, and the other a petition from a con¬ 
demned criminal, who asked for mercy, on the ground that ho 
had been persuaded by the banker of his village, the Sir John 
Lubbock, in fact, of the locality, that the wife of his victim was 
in the habit of turning into a tigress, had already eaten his 
sister, and was about to eat his buffaloes. 

Such contrasts, and they are very numerous, coming in the 
ordinary course of business, are apt to make a man who acts 
under a sense of responsibility ‘remember the saying, that the 
rulers here are like men bound to make their watches keep true 
time in two longitudes at once. " If they go too fast,” says Sir 
Henry Maine in his famous Rede lecture, ” there will be no 
security : if they go too slow, there will be no improvement.” 

Again, Mr. Muttuswami Aiyar advised you to travel in India, 
and, if possible, to go to Europe. I may be por- 
Go tn Europe. m itfced, without presumption, to do the same ; but 
I would caution you against ono mistaken opinion, which I have 
observed that some natives of India have picked up in England. 
They have been .led to imagine that Englishmen at home were 
more kindly.and friendly than Englishmen in this country : hut 
you should recollect that, in England, a native of India is a rarity; 
in provincial circles one of the rarest of rarities. He comes only 
as a guest, and is treated as a guest. Here, whatever may be 
his merits, he is not a rarity, and he is not a guest. 

Then, I have sometimes met with the idea that the English 
democracy would he more favourable to the native, of India than 
the English aristocracy, or the English bourgeoise, which ruled 
from 1832 to 1868, had been. 

I would not, if I were yon, attach too much weight to that 
idea. Our English Demos has many virtues, but 
Dnnwi. Bneli * 11 ’ he is, when his path is crossed, about tbe most 
formidable personage on the surface of this planet. 

India never crossed bis path but once, and, even then, his 
attention was happily distracted by his being given the Great 
Company to toss. If he had quite understood that the movement 
of 1857 was directed, not against an institution, but against him, 
many things might have taken a worse turn than they did. How¬ 
ever that may be, avoid touching our home political controversies, 
even with your little finger. Keep India sedulously away from 
any contact with English parties. “Have a care how you fan 
the flame,” as a wise man said, in words that turned out to he 
too terribly prophetic ; “ have a care how you try to extinguish 
it, for it may easily burn your fingers ! ” 
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I have sometimes smiled to see sagacious advice given you 
by some of your own people ontside this Presidency, as to the 
expediency of using both Conservatives and Liberals for the good 
of India, without allowing yourselves to be entangled in our con¬ 
tentions. Even so I have thought does the prudent and reflec¬ 
tive moth propose to use the candle. 

Though, however, I think that for you to meddle with our 
home politics is to reap the whirlwind, while to 

*££&£££ P la L at P olitics Lere is t0 „ P lou £ h the 1 

trust that ^ great many of you will find most 
honorable and useful spheres of activity, in connection with 
the recent development • of local self-government in this Presi¬ 
dency—the mother, I think, I may say, of local self-government 
in its modern Indian form. I cannot tell you how anxious 1 am 
to see this strike deep root amongst your people, -but it can only 
do so if your roost educated men bend their minds to the often 
tiresome, but always supremely important, tasks of multiplying 
roads and schools, spreading vaccination, seeing after rest-houses 
for travellers, planting avenue trees, or. to put nil in one phrase., 
"in extending civilization,” for it is in the-.e and such things, not 
in the institutions that catch the eye, and get written about in 
the ordinary histories, that civilization consists.. Large ports 
even of the island of Great Britain were hardly civilized in the 
year 1800, and even in our own time M r. Disraeli wrote of civiliza¬ 
tion, as being confined to England, France, and the coarse of a 
single river, meaning, thereby, the Rhine. The remark required 
modification, bnt bad much truth in it. The object of all who 
work local Self-government should be to extend what he meant 
by civilization all over South India. 

Let every man try to make his town or village the best 
drained, the best educated, the cleanest and the healthiest in the 
District, with the hardest and best shaded roads.. Such work is 
not political in the sense in which that word is usually employ¬ 
ed, but it is of untold importance to'the Polls, the community. 

Get wealth, get material civilization. These are the two 
maxims, which I wish to impress upon yon in this 
cwifeitOr aud P art of mt address. You will soon see that I do 
not consider that man lives by bread alone, or that, 
even widely diffused physical well-being is the last word of 
human progress. There is probably no one who ever addressed 
yon, who holds more distinctly an opposite opinion; bnt it is 
madness not to recognize the limitations of existence, or to 
try to leap over our own shadows. All schemes of world- 
bettering by raising the condition of the masses, and spreading 
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property amongst them, will either lead to terrible disaster, 
or be inoperative, until the amount of property,- that is, of 
desirable things in the world, is vastly, colossally, increased. 
To attempt to do that without strictly following the laws 
of political economy, the laws which deal with the wealth of 
nations, is like surveying, in defiance, or contempt, of the laws of 
geometry. It may well be that India, through all the ages, may 
possess a large number of philosophers, who do not concern 
themselves with material things at all, and that that spirit is 
widely extended amongst its people. Even in the bustling eager 
West we have had thousands of such In all the ages. We have 
thousands now, whose inmost aspirations could not be better 
expressed than in the words of St Augustine, I think, “ 0 amare, 
0 ire, 0 sibi perire, 0 ad Deum pervenire!” 

In our countries such people are the very salt of the earth, 
and I am not at all concerned to deny that they may be the 
same in Asia; but few of you belong, I should think, to that 
category. You have for good or evil drunk the fevering wine 
of modern European thought, and understand what we, in the 
West, mean by progress. My appeal to you is in favour of 
your devoting yourselves to what is undoubtedly real progress, 
so far as it goes, not to its hollow counterfeit. But some of 
you have no turn for taking part in religious or social discus¬ 
sions, or for engaging in any form of active and stirring labour. 

To such, the first question I would put, is this: 

Vernacular « Are you satisfied with what you are doing for 
your own literature ? How many of you, whether 
speaking Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese, Tulu, or any 
other tongue, are doing anything, or seriously proposing to do 
anything, to add to the literature of those languages, or any of 
them ? ” I do not refer to books of information that you may 
have published in those languages, hooks merely imparting a 
little of the knowledge of the West—they are good in their own 
W ay—but to books containing something that is at once new and 
striking, books adding, if it be only by one verse or one para¬ 
graph, to the things already existing in the world, which are 
acknowledged Jto he beautiful, or to be at once new, and true. 
Some of you, however, will object: “ But who issufilcient for these 
things ? How many aro there, who can add even one sentence, 
worthy to live, to the literature of the world, or one new fact to the 
sum of human knowledge ?” More, I suspect, than is generally 
believed. Who made your excellent Tamil proverbs ? Who found 
ont the virtues of many of your common weeds ? But pass that by. 
Men may, however, lead most worthy, and honorable lives, 
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devoted to science and to literature, without the making either 
of books or discoveries. There are few more dignified occupa¬ 
tions than indulging to the uttermost what has been well called 
“ la grande curiosite ” : and no one can do that, however recluse 
may be his turn, without making himself a fountain-head of 
wisdom in his own immediate neighbourhood. This University 
will not have done anything like its fair share of work till 
South India too has many Actons. A native gentleman of posi¬ 
tion, at Yizagapatam, devotes himself to astronomy, and, much 
to his credit, supports an Observatory. The Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, forward in all good works, is, as one who bears 
his title well may be, au assiduous student of Sanskrit, but the 
great names of the land have not yet begun to take the place 
they should do, either iu the accumulation, or in the encourage¬ 
ment, of learning. How many of you are seeking to obtain a 
large and scholarly knowledge of the vernaculars of South 
India ? A distinguished European savant, intimately acquainted 
with Northern India, wrote to me lately: "I a’m going to 
the Orientalist Congress at Venice in September. Could you 
find me a Dravidiau pundit, a man thoroughly individual and 
quite unlike an Aryan pundit? ” I have made what enquiry I 
could, and I think I could as easily seud to Venice a live 
Megatherium or a live Pterodactyl. Surely this should not be 
so. In the West, we have hundreds and hundreds of men, 
who are producing literature of a high order: and hundreds 
and hundreds more, who are great scholars, pundits of profound 
learning, German, French, English and what not, who do not 
produce muqh, but whose powers of acquisition are marvellous. 
I want to know whether there are many such, or any such, 
amongst you, and if not, whether you do not think it'highly 
desirable that the class should be called into existence ? This 
duty of doing something for your literature is doubly incumbent 
upon such of you, as are of pure Dravidian race—a race not 
nearly so numerously represented amongst our graduates as it 
should be, but comprising some twenty-nine millions of the 
inhabitants of this Presidency. 

It seem.s probable that you Dravidians had already made 
very considerable advances in the arts of life and in govern¬ 
ment at a remote period, by your own strength. Then came 
the Aryans of the ’East. They gave you a great impulse. 
After a vast interval of time, these were followed by the Aryans 
of the West. These last are beginning to give, both to" vou 
and to the Aryans of the East, an infinitely greater impulse, 
bat the last thing which any sensible man amongst them desires 
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is, that you should cease to be yourselves. The fact is wo 
cauuot afford to forego the co-operation of any race, which is 
fit to take part in the work of civilized man. 

Tour remote connections, the aborigines of Australia, showed 
themselves incapable of doing so, and are disappearing fast. 

You, on the other hand, increase, multiply, and prosper 
in contact with the highest civilization known. 

It is now as certain, as anything in the future can be, that, 
two hundred years hence, the race and language of Shakespeare, 
Burke and Byron will have beaten air other races and languages 
iu the struggle for existence, but, good things as are our race 
and language, I, for one, should be very sorry to lose from the 
concert of humanity many other voices, and I should like to see 
the millions of Dravidians, who inhabit South India, taking all 
the good they can get from us, without ceasing to move on their 
old lines. 

Like all Scotchmen, I am proud of my little coun¬ 
try, of its history, and of the work it is doing in the world. But 
I should as soon wish you to look at the world through Scottish 
spectacles, or to desire for yourselves the things which Scotch¬ 
men desire for themselves, as, standing this March morning iu 
the lovely gardens of Guiudy, I should have wished to give 
you in exchange for your climate! that “ hunger of the North 
wind” which “ bites our peaks into barrenness.” 

Mr. Fovilkes, the Chaplain of Coimbatore, has drawn up a 
very instructive analysis of the Catalogue of books registered in 
Madras in 1884. From this, we learn, amongst <Tther things, 
that 744 books were registered during that period. Of these, 874 
treated of religion, 189 were educational, and 181 miscellaneous. 
It would be interesting, though 1 fear impossible, to have a fur¬ 
ther analysis with a view to learn how far the higher education 
which our University has been promoting, has influenced this 
literature. The second field then, outside the professions and 
callings in which I wish to invite you to labour, is the field of 
•literature. There are, however, many other fields. 

There is for example the field of Art. It would be very 
gratifying to see more of you turn your attention 
^Tlie field of j n ^at direction. South India is not, and never 
has been, pre-eminently artistic. _ But one cannot- 
go to the school presided over by Mr. Havell, any more than visit 
temples like Chidambaram or Madura, without seeing that there 
is a large amount of artistic ability here, which, under wise guid¬ 
ance, and I would add under wise restraint, may produce even 
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more beautiful objects than your marvellous “ pillared halls.” 
In a speech delivered at St. Matthias’ Schools last January, 
my wife called attention to the endless models for pictures and 
statues, which are to be seen in Madras every day, and else¬ 
where she urged the formation of a school for figure-drawing. 
The advantages which you have here over us Northerns, whose 
ghastly climate so often requires us to go about muffled to the 
chiu, are very obvious, and 1 would fain hope that the day may 
come, when we shall see such a school arise. 

About architecture, I « - nn less hopeful. There was an epoch 

, ,when, in India, as in Europe, architecture was 

Architecture, • . . „„ 1 . , 

the universal language. That was the tune with 

us, which “ lighted with white lines of cloister the glades of the 
Alpine pine, and raised into ordered spires the wild rocks of 
the Norman sea.” As, however, Victor Hugo has admirably 
pointed out, the inoffensive looking art of printing killed all 
that.* Architecture has remained, and will, in the nature of 
things, ever remain, a useful and, in many of its applica¬ 
tions, an elegant, art, but never again, amidst the complicated 
wants of modern life, can so expensive a method of rendering 
thought take anything like its old position in the world. Foolish 
Englishmen have often railed against their countrymen for not 
raising buildings in India like those of some of their 
predecessors, but I should like to know what would be said if 
any Indian ruler, even with the certainty of producing a building 
as beautiful as the Taj, suggested calling^t into existence. Great 
works of that kind are amongst the most glorious possessions of 
Nations, bf?t they imply, amidst many other things, either 
forced labour on the most gigantic scale, or the turning of 
almost all human energy towards the expression of thought in 
architecture. Shall Jehan was a very small ruler indeed, com¬ 
pared to the Viceroy of India in the year 1386, but just imagine 
Lord Dafferin’s proposing to spend three crores, seventeen lakhs, 
forty-eight thousand and twenty-six rupees upon another Taj ! 

I have very imperfect sympathy with the lamentations 
that are sometimes heard, as to the disappearance of some Indian 
arts and manufactures. They have often only disappeared 
because Manchester, or some other European town, can serve 
the Indian customer both cheaper and better, but I would wish 
to watch jealoujly «ver the preservation of all those Indian arts 
and manufactures, which are exceptionally good, .and I would 
fain see wealthy English and native gentlemen forming them- 
selves into societies for the express purpose of keeping alive 

* See the brilliant Chapter in Noire Dame de Paris entitled i.'tvi tuera Cela. 
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every single art, which Sir George Birdwood would say was 
thoroughly first-rate, thus fulfilling, and probably fulfilling much 
better, the function, which used to be performed more than it is 
now, bv the various native courts. 

A man who pays for the calling into existence of such a 
piece of ironwork as that elephant goad, which we have in the 
Museum here, does a positively virtuous action. Iu this field, 
as in. many other fields, you have much to learn from other parts 
of India; above all from what is in some respects the most 
delightful part of a glorious country—Rajpootana. 

I hope the time will come when there will be a great deal 
more migration within India, transfer of population 
population ° f ^ roin districts where it overflows to too-sparsely 
populated regions, transfer of customs and transfer 
of thought. These are all things which you should manage for 
yourselves without interference from Europeans, for you only 
can manage them well. All that the European can do is to 
point out where improvements can he made, where, for example, 
the graceful usages of one part of India may supersede with 
advantage the ungraceful usages of another, and so all advance 
by a process of indigenous growth, different from, but by no 
means necessarily inferior, nay often distinctly superior, to 
European works and ways. 

You will have work to do, not only in advancing and regu¬ 
lating progress, but iu taking care that you do not lose precious 
possessions, which you have received from your ancestors. No 
intelligent European can study your society without 
ifeme"it S $°. CietT ’ seein ff that y° u have a great man y tlnngs which 
other, and in some respects, much more advanced, 
societies, may well envy. I may instance your simplicity of 
life, your charity, your domestic union which dispenses with the 
necessary but outrageously clumsy Poor-law of England, the 
healthful and charming costume of your women, and, in many 
parts of the country, of your men also. These are only a few of 
many points in which you are superior, and which may well one day 
be menaced by an injudicious following of European models. I 
would have you, as to many of these things, be third-thoughted, 
rather than second-thoughted, to use a happy phrase of Cole¬ 
ridge's ; I would have you “ prove all things ” in your ancient 
traditions, but by all means likewise “ hold-fast that which is 
good.” 

When History has become really studied amongst you, and 
it is, after ail, the highest of studies, you will, wh^e rejecting 
the exaggerations and dreams of those who claim for the 
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ancestors of the Aryan conquerors, or colonizers of North India, 
a thousand virtues which they had not, be led to cling more 
and more to what is really good in your own past, and to rest 
wherever you do not see a proved necessity for change, “in 
the statutes of the land that gave you birth.” 

There is one argument for beginning to produce something 
valuable and distinctive, which the Chancellor of this University 
has a special right to urge. It is indeed his bounden duty to 
ask you to rescue your University from its critics. 

We have a maxim in our sacred books which is in conso¬ 
nance with your own Ethics, a subject to which the Cooral shows 
that you gave attention in very remote times : “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

You have been drinking now for a generation at tho foun¬ 
tains of European knowledge. It is time you should begin to 
give Europe something in return. The very smallest additions 
to the stores of the Western men of learning, coming from the 
people of Southern India, will be, I ain sure, not only thankfully, 
but rapturously, received. 

At present, they say to us: “You show us your machinery— 
your University, your schools, and much else. You are obviously 
spending a great deal of money upon what you describe as the 
‘ Higher education,' hut whore are your results ? If you tell us, 
that you get better Government officials, and that you have even 
taught some young men to abuse you in very fair English, in the 
newspapers, we reply, that is all very well if it assists or amuses 
yon, but how does it help us, how does it add to the stock of 
the world’s knowledge? We freely grant that your English 
Orientalists and other men of science have done much, but there 
must be something wrong in the turn you have given to your 
higher education, if you have not succeeded in creating a desire 
on the part of the people of South India to learn, and to tell, 
more about themselves, and the country in which they live.” 

I confess that, when criticisms of that kind are made upon 
our work, I know not what to answer, unless it be to plead the 
hideoustiess of the anarchy and misrule, which preceded the firm 
establishment of English power in this part of India. With 
every year, however, that plea gets less valid. Will you not 
begin to Help us to meet our critics, by telling Europe something 
worth knowing, which it does not already know ? 

Is that impossible ? Ha3 South India nothing of interest 
to tell ? Surely the European workers have not exhausted all 
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its material facts. I will not believe for a moment that they 
have. It is, indeed, perfectly manifest that they have not. 
“ The fields are white to the harvest.” 

I will take only a few subjects, and first there is Ethnology. 

Are you Dravidians autochthones ? Very certainly you have 
much more reason to call yourselves so, than any Greek ever 
had, but are you ? and, if not, how otherwise ? There is a great 
amount of knowledge concerning you, collected in Dr. Macleane’s 
most remarkable Manual of the Administration of the Presidency 
—a book so valuable, that it is a gratification to me to think 
that its composition synchronized with my term of office in this 
country, but, again and again, the cables break off short. If 
any one can pick up those cables from the bottom of the sea of 
oblivion, surely it should be one of yourselves. 

The Aryans of the West, by close study of the sacred lan¬ 
guages of the Aryans of the East, have learned, not only a 
great deal about their own early history, but have been able to 
tell the Aryans of the East almost everything that these last 
know about their own history. 

Why should not you, Dravidians, after learning the scien¬ 
tific methods of the West, apply them to your own languages? 
Study your own languages comparatively, as Bishop Caldwell 
advised you years ago. He was a wise man who said : “ There 
is perhaps more to be learned from human language than from 
anything that has been written in it.” 

Why again, if we want some one to decipher your own 
inscriptions, must we send thousands and thousands of miles 
away, and hunt up some scholar in the valley of the Danube ? 

Then there is the question of the characters which you use 
in writing. Are you sure that you are giving your vernaculars 
a fair chance, supposing that is, you intend to retain them, as I 
presume you do ? Languages which have a frightfully difficult 
character, and one which is exceptionally expensive to print, are 
at a great disadvantage in the battle of life. 

I suppose there is no insuperable difficulty in simplifying 
your characters. The Jesuits used, three hundred years ago, a 
form of Roman character for writing Concany,' but now-a-days, 
these are changes which, if they are made at all, must be made 
by the people most concerned. 

And if you do not take the lead, who will ? 
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Then, there are the Religions of Southern India.. How 
little is kuown of these ! 1 do not speak of those 
Southern India^ religions, which came to India with the races who 
dwelt behind the great range, nor of those religions 
which have been brought by conquerors or traders, from beyond 
the sea. There are numerous gaps in our knowledge, even of 
some of the most recently introduced of these, to be filled up, 
as, for instance, with regard to the so-called Syrian Christians 
of Malabar, and the Jews of Cochin. We have not even yet 
recovered the thread, by jvhich they are to be connected with 
the great web of human history. Why do not some of our 
Christian Graduates, of whom we have so large a number, try to 
do this ? Far more difficult, however, and much larger are the 
problems connected with the early religions of this part of India, 
which still form an important ingredient in the system of belief, 
even of many who have been greatly affected by Vedic, and other 
Aryan influences, but which, in many districts, have survived, I 
apprehend, with little alteration, for uncounted ages. 

To the sciences of Comparative Philology and of Compare I i ve 
Religion, one of the most gifted men whoever landed on the 
shores of India, I mean Sir Henry Maine, is on the way to add 
a third science, for which neither he nor any one else has exactly 
found a name, but which may be described as the early history 
of institutions as observed chiefly in India. 1 grudge, however, 
a little, though it is inevitable, that Aryan institutions, the 
institutions of early conquerors, should engross so much atten¬ 
tion. I want the non-Aryan people of the South to tell us 
something'’about their institutions, which go back to a period, 
as compared with which the hoariest Indo-Aryau antiquity is as 
the news in Reuter’s latest telegram. 

Has any one studied the Village Life of the South ? Are 
there no facts to be collected from a careful examination of it, 
which would be useful to some future Sir Henry Maine ? If 
there are, snrely you should be the people to collect them. 

It makes one who has a strong feeling for South India, a 
little sad to read such a book as Professor Max Muller’s India, 
what can it teach m ? and to see how very little it has to do with 
India, south of the Vindhvan range. The Vedas, and all that is 
connected with them, belong to a world, not so far outside the 
limits DevourIndfa as is the literature of the Western Aryans; 
but, still,* outside them. I should like to see the pre-Sanskrit 
element amongst you asserting itself rather more, and showing 
what it cot^d do to help on the genera! work of humanity. 

The constant putting forward of Sanskrit literature, as ;f it 
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were pre-eminently Indian, should stir the national pride of 
some of you Tamil, Telugu, Canarese. You have less to do 
with Sanskrit than we English have. Ruffianly Europeans have 
sometimes been known to speak of natives of India as “ Niggers,” 
but they did not like the proud speakers, or writers, of Sanskrit 
speak of the people of the South as legions of monkeys. It was 
these Sanskrit speakers, not Europeans, who lumped up the 
Southern races as Rakshasas—demons. It was thej r who deli¬ 
berately grounded all social distinctions upon Varna, colour. 


Close observation, and Sir Heflry Maine’s method, may 
make your Dravidian institutions tell many a strauge story. 

Thon, there are your old manuscripts. What great facili¬ 
ties you have for collecting these, which the European scholar, 
oven with all the power of Government behind him, has not got. 

But I hear certain of you, who have been drinking deep 
from the fountains of Mill, or Bain, or Herbert Spencer, murmur : 
“ Why should we collect our old books ? Your new books are 
better, our old books are trash.” 

To that, I reply, first, “ Who has a right to say that, till 
theyhavo been examined? ” and, secondly, by repeating a ques¬ 
tion which I remember hearing Panizzi, the great Librarian, 
ask, long years ago, iu the bow window of Brooks’s, not a little, 
I think, to the surprise of his audience “ Trash; 
is'trash 8 ? !,what w * iat ' s tr ash V’ The idea was new to me then, but I 
have learnt since that there is nothing, or next-to- 
nothing, in the shape of literature, when it is dealt with by the 
chemistry of genius, which may not fill up some ga {>, and make 
light where, a moment before, there was darkness. 

Then, there are coins. You will say, that the dynasties of 
, . n . Southern India have but little to do with the great 
' noieut olui ‘ drama of history. Well, it seems so, with our 
present knowledge, and it may always be so; but here it is, just 
as with your manuscripts, you cannot tell till they have been 
examined, and who have such facilities for collecting them, as 
you ? There is hardly a bazaar in the country, where you could 
not come upon coins, which might be of real interest to the 
European student, which a European student himself might 
never be allowed to see. Such an one was lately in one of our 
towns, and found the greatest possible difficulty, although he 
was a man of importance, iu seeing anything. At last he pro¬ 
duced a Rama. Tunka from his pocket, and it at once acted as a 
spell. Each one of you has, iu his language and nationality, a 
Rama T unka iu his pocket. 
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Then, to us who have been trained in that veneration for 
the past which we, bold innovators as we are, in our maturer 
years are all trained in, cannot understand the extraordinary 
ignorance which prevails in every corner of this country about 
its own objects of interest, its ancient buildings, ruins, pillars, 
and so forth. 

Two instances of this have recently much amused me. I 
went to the great Jain temples on Mount Abu, and tried to 
extract from the people on the spot something about them, other 
than the two or three well-known facts. Then, still more 
recently, I went to the very remarkable Maliommedan shrine at 
Na gore, near Negapatam. The Jain temples were very old, the 
Nagore shrine was comparatively modern, but not one answer, 
which conveyed any certain idea, could I obtain at either, from 
the very courteous gentlemen who took care of them. Is not 
this all wrong ? Should not the history and antiquities of your 
own country be one of your chief studies ' J . In these researches, 
no reasonable man would wish to employ any one but a native 
of India, if only he could find an adequately instructed person 
who cared one .anna about them. 

I dare say, when yonr researches have been made, the 
result will not he very gigautic. There is not recoverable proba¬ 
bly from the Dravidi’an past, anything as valuable as that which 
has been found in the East Aryan past, and the value of the 
literary performances which Sanskrit embalms, considered merely 
in themselves, and not as the key to much of human history 
that was till, lately unknown, has perhaps been overrated by 
those who went through the toil that was necessary to secure the 
prize. 

Still, it is yonr manifest duty to recover for the world all 
that is recoverable of your early days. The real golden age for 
you, as for others, is not in the past, but in tho future. Yet it 
will bo all the more golden, when it comes, if you exhume, for 
use in it, every scrap of buried treasure you can find in your 
long Past. 

Another branch of Archaeology, the pre-historie, -has hardly 
excited any attention in this Presidency, and yet the best 
authorities consider that there are many important secrets to be 
revealed by the surfjice deposits of your hills and plains. 

The Madras Government, under the advice of Professor 
Huxlev, and through the instrumentality of that very distinguished 
Geologist, Me. Bruce Foote, assisted by his highly intelligent 

son, have made a commencement of researches in the Kurnool 
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District, but I am assured by Mr. Bruce Foote that there are, in 
all directions, vestiges of the antique life of the inhabitants of 
South India, ready to reward the intelligent explorer. 

Why should not some of you take a part in this work ? 

It might, amongst other things, lead you to the study of 
geology. True it is that a portion, though only a portion, of our 
districts has been surveyed by the geological experts of the 
Government of India, but there is room for a whole army of 
workers to follow in their track, and to glean much that is valu¬ 
able, as well scientifically, as economically. 

Then there is mineralogy. We know as yet next-to-nothing 
of the mineral resources of South India. Witness 
Mineralogy. the crazy rush there was a few years ago into gold¬ 
mining speculations. Witness the very likely just as foolish 
sacrifice of properties, which had been acquired at absurd prices. 

You ought to know all about the mineral contents of your 
soil, and who is to find this out except yourselves ? All told, 
there may be 35,000* persons in this Presidency of all degrees, 
more or less of English birth, but the population of the Presi¬ 
dency is about 31,000,000. 

We can do nothing but show you the way to begin. With 
a view to do this, the Government has just imported a rniner- 
alogical surveyor. We want, however, in order to get the work 
done properly, not units but legions. 

Then the Fauna of the Presidency is still far from fully 
worked out, even in its higher orders, There are still 
the'FrSdeiic-* discoveries to be made, if not among tKe mammals, 

rc *' U ' J "‘ certainly amongst the birds, the reptiles, and the 
fish, while, when you get below these, you pass gradually into 
less and less known regions. A serious study of the insects of 
South India would probably result in discoveries of very direct 
importance to its inhabitants, and the investigation of the 
humbler oceanic life around our coasts has been hardly com¬ 
menced. I trust a great impulse to Natural History will be given 
by the recent importation of Mr. Thurston, Mr. Bourne, and Mr. 
Henderson. But they and other able Europeans, and scores and 
scores of educated natives, will have to work for a couple of 
generations, before the Madras University can be said to have 
done its duty in investigating its own special zoological pro¬ 
vince. 

There is yet na handbook of the insects of South India, and 

We have four persons speaking oar two Kolarian languages, Sowrali and 
jrulabha, for every one who speaks English. 
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sorely is sueli a handbook wanted. Researches amongst the 
lower forms of insect life will probably do much to add to the 
comfort of human life, as well as to the wealth of the country. 

When Dr. .Bidie pointed out that the coffee borer did not 
thrive in coffee cultivated under shade, he did what I should 
like to see some of you doing. He made the results of the 
higher education directly contributory to human well-being. 
orn What is true of the Fauna is true of the Flora. 

Most of the phanerogamic plants of the Presidency 
are doubtless known to a science, but I remember Colonel 
Beddnme telling me that he thought it quite possible that, even 
so near our summer capital as the Sispara forests, there might 
still be trees, which had not been examined. 

A great many of you will bo wanted to take part in the 
thorough scientific survey of the Flora of the Presidency, of 
which we are.laying the foundation in the Botanical Department, 
recently established under the admirable guidance of Kew and 
of Mr. Lawson, and a great many more will be wanted for the 
economic survey, which must bring into notice every fact, con¬ 
cerning the uses of your plants, which the long experience of 
your ancestors has (amidst much that is not fact but imagina¬ 
tion) hived carefully up. 

When we remember, however, that, below the phanero¬ 
gamic plants, there is another great vegetable world which has 
hardly been investigated here at nil, and which has quite cer¬ 
tainly secrets of great, not to say portentous, importance to 
reveal, especially in relation to disease, you will see how wide a 
field is opened to you in this one department of research. Nor 
must you forget that for those ol‘ you who have no special turn 
for original research, there is an honorable career open, in 
imparting to your countrymen wbat it concerns them to know 
about the labours of their scientific men. The educated youtli 
of South India will not even have begun to fulfil his proper 
function in this respect, till there are two or three ardent native 
naturalists iu every corner of the country. 

There is no want of aptitnde amongst yon for these studies, 
so digiiified and so repaying in point of happiness. I could 
mention the names of seve'ral native friends of mine, who shev 
a great turn for them,.but I do not think they are graduates. 

The weakest part of our system of higher education has, up 
to this time, been that .which 'is concerned with the science of 
observation, but the men I have just mentioned bring into th-- 
Presidency the latest methods and results of the most renowned 
schools in Europe. 
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X doubt not that they will have a pretty tough battle to 
fight, before they get into the minds of the teachers, to say 
nothing of the pupils, that no science, which is not derived from 
direct contact with nature, is good for anything. What is 
wanted amongst our Indian youth is not a knowledge of what 
books or Professors say about natural objects, but what those 
natural objects say about themselves. In this, as in many other 
departments of life, the function of the middleman always tends 
to become disproportionately great. We want'to bring your 
minds into the closest possible relations with the producers 
of impressions, that is to say, with the things, which yon 
see and touch. No middleman should be employed, when the 
first difficulties are surmounted, but your own senses. 

The yearly Flower-show in Madras furnishes agreeable evi¬ 
dence that the taste for horticulture, if not for botany, has takeu 
some hold amongst the wealthier natives. I trust this taste may 
go on spreading, for it is at once au indication of advancing 
civilization, and au agency for advancing it further. 

I might go on to speak of other sciences and other pursuits, 
but I hope I have said enough to show you how many directions 
there are, in which our graduates may usefully employ' them¬ 
selves, not only may, but must, if South India is to prosper. 

It is not by their political machinery that Western countries 
have prospered, even where that machinery has been well con¬ 
trived. It has been much more by ten thousand influences, 
trade, mining, manufactures, inventions, universities, books, 
learned societies, and what not, combining, in one o.r two excep¬ 
tionally favoured countries, with well-contrived political institu¬ 
tions. Before the knowledge, which we bring you ready-made, 
can have its perfect work, your national life must be enriched in 
a vast nftmber of ways, of which I am afraid many of you have 
not eveu begun to think. I trust I may succeed in making you 
think about them, or some of them, for there is a great amount 
for the most educated class in Southern India to do, before they 
have got for their country that sort of recognition which they 
ought to get, for what is undoubtedly one of the oldest lands in 
the universe. 

We have in the Madras Presidency very few rocks of even 
the secondary formations; for a large "part of its surface is 
covered by masses of crystalline gneiss, whmh was looking very 
much as it does now, aeons and aeons before the greater part of 
England rose from^beneath the waves. 

And the immense majority of its inhabitants, although they 
certainly cannot say that they are as old as the rocks of the 
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Nilgiris, would, at least, if they did so, come very much nearer 
the mark, than did the great French family, of whom it was 
said “noble as the Barrases, old as the rocks of Provence. 1 ’ 

It is not only an ancient, but a lovely, land in which the lot 
of most of you is cast. There is hardly a district in the Presi¬ 
dency, which does not contain scenery which people in Europe 
would go hundreds of miles to see, and of which the globe-trotter, 
pursuing his way over "the bare stony wokls of the Deccan,” 
and the monotonous plains so common in Northern India, little 
dreams. Such a land well deserves that the best efforts of its 
inhabitants should be given, first, to make the most of its 
resources, and, secondly, to illustrate it by leading therein lives 
which may be useful to the world at large. 

Let me recapitulate. Some of those, who now enter the 
, should not enter it at all. They can 
useful to themselves, their families, or 
their country, except through callings by which 
they can early, and speedily, accumulate money. Others should 
enter it, pass the Matriculation, and the First in Arts Examina¬ 
tions, but, after that, branch off to some of the more difficult 
money-getting pursuits. 

There remain the graduates, to whom I have been chiefly 
addressing myself, and we have seen together how many employ¬ 
ments there are, amongst which it is desirable that they should 
scatter themselves, instead of trusting to the fragile reed of 
Government employment. 

So mnch for the lower functions of the University: for 
what the Germans well call its “ bread-stndies.” I have shown 
you, however, that above these is a whole range of occupations, 
adapted to the leisure hours of the busy men amongst you, and 
all the hours of such of you, (a class which will, I trust, increase) 
as having this world’s goods, need not trouble yourselves with 
money-getting. 

I have further pointed out that these occupations are of two 
kinds: those suited to men whose disposition inclines them to 
the active, and those suited to men whose disposition inclines 
them to the studious, and contemplative, side of life. 

But, beyond, and above, all these functions of the Univer¬ 
sity, there is one far higher and more important still; that, 
namely, it should sow in all its worthier song the seeds of that 
way of looking at life, which has never been so well described, 
as it has been by a living writer- 
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“ He was acquiring,” says Mr. Pater, speaking of a Roman 
youth, the hero of his surpassingly beautiful book, ‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,’ 

“ He was acquiring what is ever the chief function of all 
higher education to teach,—a system of art, viz., of so relieving 
the ideal or poetic traits, the elements of distinction in our every¬ 
day life —of so exclusively living in them that the unadorned 
remainder of it, the mere drift and debris of life, becomes as 
though it were not.” 

It would be a dangerous thing to say this if I were not 
addressing those whom l believe to be inspired, even perhaps, 
too much inspired, with the Western passion for “getting on,” 
albeit they think too much of “ getting on” by the poor enough 
ladder of Government employment; but it is necessary to say it 
in order to put before you the kernel of my thoughts "about the 
University. The world’s work must, be done—woe to those by 
whom the hard prosaic inevitable side of life is ever neglected; 
but I would have each one of you have in your minds a sauctuary, 
into which it does not enter. 

Till our University is doing nil these things, from the lowest 
to the highest, f, for one, shall not be satisfied, hut I confess 
that it is with no small pleasure that I observe how little she has 
got to throw' away, how little rubbish there is, in her existing 
system. 

My thoughts go back to the first time that it became ray 
duty, officially, to address a University. It was just nineteen 
years ago, and I was then not Chaucellor of the University of 
Madras, but Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, an 
ancient institution, which had been founded, partly in the even¬ 
ing of Catholic Scotland, partly iu the stormy mox-ning of her 
Protestant Reformation. 

Then, as to-day, I directed my speech mainly to point out 
what I thought would be improvements, but, in the first ease 
the whole ground around me was strewn with old-fashioned and 
semi-barbarous methods of teaching, the absurdity of which I 
had to bring into strong relief. 

Here there is nothing of that sort. The machine is an 
excellent machine. It will want, doubtless, every few years a 
change here, and a change there, but the,great improvements 
wanted are not in the machine, but rather in the way in which 
our people use it. 

I calculate that, when I was young, every English boy, who 
had enjoyed, or suffered. what was called a first-rate education, 
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no matter what were liis abilities, or hi3 application, lost 
five clear years of life, before lie entered on liis profession, 
thanks to the hopeless idiotcy of the system through which we 
were all put. I have taken comparatively little interest in Eng¬ 
lish educational questions for some years back, but, from I8til, 
when I got the then Government to appoint the first Commis¬ 
sion to enquire into our Public Schools till within a year or two 
of my leaving home, I took a very active part in their discussion, 
in and out of Parliament. During that time there was a great 
deal of improvement; but still the old follies stood back to back, 
and sold their lives dearly.' 

Here, however, I find little in onr system to criticize. It 
is filled with the modern spirit, and, whenever a change is 
wanted, and is likely to be acceptable to those concerned, a 
scratch of the pen does more than years of weary iteration and 
reiteration of common sense can do to break through, in the old 
country, the cake of custom, let alone to overpower the resistance 
of the craftsmen of Ephesus. 

And now, gentlemen, I think I have said to yon, and, through 
you, to the youth of Southern India, all that I had it in my mind 
to say. My days in this country are numbered, but I shall 
continue to watch with the greatest interest the future of the 
Madras University. It has done good service up to this time, 
but there has perhaps not been much in its work, very unlike 
the work of its sister Universities at Calcutta and Bombay. It 
has been mainly an institution for the testing by West Aryans 
of the intellectual powers and educational progress of Southern 
Brahmins, that is, of persons of pure or mixed East Aryan blood. 

All this is highly commendable, and useful. No one has a 
greater respect than I have for our Brahmins. Of them that 
may be truly said, which was said so well of Pericles : 

He waved the sceptre o’er his kind 
By Nature’s first great title—mind.” 

They must always occupy a most important place in a 
society, presided over by the Aryans of the West, because their 
place "is indicated by their possession of a large share of these 
intellectual powers, in virtue of which the West Aryan himself 
holds paramount sway. 

Bub to have.a University merely to do what, in these Bail- 
way days, Bombay could do almost as well, would be a rather 

humble ambition. What must ever differentiate this University 
from all other Universities is, that it is placed in the midst of a 
huge Dravidian population. 
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We can make a pretty good guess as to what the East 
Aryan can do, when he has had “ all the chances.” We can 
hardly make a guess as to what the Dravidian may do. Very 
likely he will never be able to do work as good as that of the 
East Aryan, but it is almost certain that the best he does will 
be different in kind. 

THIRTIETH CONVOCATION. 

(By Rajah Sir T. Madava Row, K.C.S.I.) 

Gentlemen,—His Excellency the Chancellor having asked 
me to deliver the usual address to you on this occasion, I obey 
as a matter of duty and deference. I feel all the more gratified 
because the duty has been confided to me by no less a personage 
than the Governor of the Presidency, whom we have all so 
cordially welcomed, and who has already inspired all classes of 
the people with the confidence that his rule will be just, gener¬ 
ous, and beneficent to the utmost of his power and opportunities. 
As an old friend of the people of Madras, it is a peculiar 
pleasure to me to stand in this position. I will not affect any 
extraordinary diffidence in the performance of the duty with 
which 1 am charged, for I am much your senior in years, and, 
therefore, in experience. 

Gentlemen, I warmly congratulate you on the Academic 
honours you have won,—won after long and anxious toil, not 
unfreqneutly amid unknown difficulties, pressure, and privations. 
The University to which you belong will watch your future with 
affectionate interest. May your careers be long', happy and 
honourable. 

Let me warn you that the world you are about to enter is 
by no means as smooth aud beautiful as the pencil 
A timely wtm- y 0u tjj an( j hope may have painted it to your 
imagination. In reality, it is full of divergences, 
difficulties, disappointments and dangers. After your entrance 
into it, it will not be long before you begin to realise the full 
meaning of what is called “ the Battle of Life.” You will find 
a ceaseless strife goingon everywhere in pursuit of food, fortune 
or fame. The persons engaged are innumerable, the arms 
employed are of infinite diversity. You will have to make way 
amid dust and darkness; you will have to yradp through know¬ 
ledge and ignorance of all degrees; through prejudices and 
passions and errors and even vices difficult of enumeration. 
False lights will often misguide you; powerful temptations will 
lure you; unexpected obstacles will'stop you; new problems 
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will perplex you, Envy, jealousy, pride and causeless anti¬ 
pathies will assail you. But it is hoped that the knowledge 
and virtue which have been imparted to you heretofore, and 
which you will strengthen hereafter by self-education, will con¬ 
duct you safely and successfully through the world before you- 

Gentlemen, your education u not. finished. It would be a 
great error on your part to suppose that as you 
tiou° nr is edU not lave K ot your degrees your education is finished, 
finished.* C ° Your general education has cotne to an end ; but 
self-educatiotf must now begin and go on through 
all life. Clearly understand what you have gained so far, 
and do not over-estimate the advantages yon have acquired. 
You have been taught certain large facts; in other words, you 
have been put in possession of a certain amount of knowledge ; 
you have been taught how to learn, so as to enable you to in¬ 
crease your knowledge. Your reasoning or judging powers 
have been developed to a certain extent. Your miud has been 
trained or disciplined so as to be a useful instrument in the 
future. You have been provided with moral principles, by 
observance of which your conduct in life may he useful and 
perfectly honourable. In a short time you will find out for your¬ 
selves that your gains heretofore are insufficient as to qnautity 
and imperfect as to quality. If you do not realist- this, you will 
come to a standstill. Your stock of knowledge must be greatly 
increased. The faculties of your mind must be f’lfther strength¬ 
ened and improved by well-directed exercise. All this will re¬ 
quire labour and application. But these should not be grudged 
if you are ambitious of successful and honourable careers. 

A great deal has to be done in life and life is short. The 
way in which time is spent makes a great difference 
EnT xl .° e nd ”it “ t * ie merits and success of men. Exercise, rest 

* 1 and recreation are necessary to health of mind 

and body. You will be quite right to devote time 
for these purposes. You will be wrong not to do so. Do not 
waste yonr time in excessive sleep, in idleness, in frivolities, in 
aimless or useless conversation. Do not divert too much time 
to objects which are not relevant to the cardinal aims of your 
life. Consider well before yon devote any considerable share of 
your time to the study of ancient or foreign languages of no 
great practical use to'you. Your studies ought to have a useful 
bearing on your plan of life. At least they should not diverge 
far from the same. If you are to be a Tahsildar, do not divert 
too much of yonr time to Chemistry. If you are going to 
be a Vakil in Court, do not dissipate your time on Spherical 
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Trigonometry or Conic Sections. You will have to do more 
with the sections of Codes than of Cones ! If yon are to take 
up the medical profession, do not bestow too much of your 
time on Astronomy. Remember that much waste of time is 
entailed by frequent changes in your plan of life. Unless 
von have affluence and leisure, do not lay out too much of 
your time on mere ornamental accomplishments or in the 
reading of novels or other works of fiction. When you give 
your time, give it so as to obtain a fair return of pleasure or 
profit for yourself or for the community. Do not waste time 
in pursuits for which you have no natural aptitude. Do not 
waste time in undertakings which are impossible of accomplish¬ 
ment,or nearly so. I hardly like natives of India lavishly 
devoting time to excel in the composition of English or other 
foreign poetry. Considering that ideas are more important than 
words, do not spend too much time in the cultivation of mere 
literary graces. Do not squander time or brain-power in barren 
controversies or speculations, such as too many Pundits are 
fond of. If you want to acquire knowledge, acquire it as it is. 
Do not needlessly trouble yourself about its long past history. 
The lessons or deductions of history are far more worth time and 
studv than the long dry details of historical events. A few 
select newspapers, local and general, you must, by all means, 
read regularly, in order to know current history. But avoid 
needless multiplicity and avoid the rubbish which is too often 
produced by impoverished incompetence. 

This is an important principle. Get a geneirl idea of all 
fields of knowledge. But you must study closely 
th^“° 0 f every- an<1 specially the particular field in which you are 
ctmijcaiidevery- most interested. Plenty of books and advice are 
tbi"** ° f 301116 available for this purpose. Beware of a loose or 
superficial knowledge of subjects connected with 
your professional work. I am far from inculcating a strictly 
utilitarian principle in the choice of the fields of knowledge for 
your cultivation. All I urge is that you should take a rough 
survey of those fields, and select such as would yield you ade¬ 
quate pleasure or profit. Some fields may have to be rejected, 
because yon lack the requisite aptitude ; others, because you 
have not the requisite means or leisure; others again, because 
you have no opportunities to practically use the particular kind 
of knowledge. Be sure, gentlemen, no one will rejoice more 
than myself to see multitudes of graduates throughout India 
taking up multitudes of fields of knowledge and cultivating them 
with diligence, enthusiasm, and success. You have only to 
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remember that- intellectual concentration is more fruitful than 
intellectual dissipation. I strongly deprecate what may be 
called intellectual vagrancy. 

As you are on the threshold of the world,, it is important 
that you should have a clear idea of the principal 
Aims of life, objects you are to achieve or try to achieve. First, 
you are to secure for yourself material and moral 
happiness ; secondly, you are to secure the same for all others 
to the utmost of your power. The means to be employed for 
these ends may be summarised in two words,—Knowledge and 
Virtue. These you have acquired to a certain extent as certified 
by your degrees. Increase them by diligent and well-directed 
self-education. Promote them among the people to the utmost 
of your ability. Descending from these generalities, I might expa¬ 
tiate for days on details touching the various relations of life. 
Hut' time being limited, I will lay before you a few specific hints 
roughly and rapidly. Do not expect anything new, learned or bril¬ 
liant in these hints, or even so much as natural or logical order 1 . 

I shall be satisfied if you, gentlemen, find in some of them practi¬ 
cal truths of any little service to you in the careers before you. 

I need not tell you, gentlemen, that the iuvaluahle blessing 
Health ^ foundation of all happiness. 

Thoroughly learn the coudilions on which health 
depends, and resolutely practise those virtues which preserve it. 
Promote public health and sanitation by private "instruction, by 
advice and by example. A great deal might be quietly done in 
this direction with the result of more health and less disease,— 
more happiness and less misery. Auy exhortation on the subject 
of'health may seem unnecessary. But wo often come across 
instauces in which the inestimable blessing of health is sacrificed 
in the too eager pursuit of inadequate objects. Knowledge 
regarding health should be acquired early in youth, rather than 
when health has been lost or begins to decline. Do not trust 
yoqr health to ignorant quacks. The longer and the more happily 
you live, the better will you fulfil the objects of the education 
imparted to you. 

A healthy young man will soon find material wants pressing 
Profesmon ^ or satisfaction. He will have to select some pro¬ 
fession or business in view to liis livelihood. This 
necessity is early felt in India, and must uot be long put off. 
The question is “how should you earn at least the minimum 
required for your maintenance.” This should engage your 
earnest attention, because you will not find it satisfactory or 
honourable to live long on the industry of others. Do uot take 
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up any business at random or by chance. You should carefully 
think over the matter and consult friends competent to advise 
you. Do not be over-ambitious or aim beyond your reach. 
Immoderate wishes often end in disappointment causing 
depression or discontent. Select such a career as you may have 
a clear liking for. Select that career for which you are fitted 
or for which yon may soon fit yourself. Having carefully made 
a selection, resolutely adhere to it. Concentrate all your atten¬ 
tion on it, so as to master its requirements. Master both the 
theory and practice of your business. Seek advice, guidance 
and assistance from those who haVe already succeeded in that 
business. Keep them in view as models to follow. Observe 
them, study them, and learn what qualities have made them 
successful. Avoid quarrelling with your superiors, subordinates 
or equals. Keep on good terms with all. Onltivate ability, 
diligence and the highest probity in the performance of your 
business. Be humble and respectful to those above you and 
unfailingly courteous to all others. 

You must not overlook the difference between theory and 
practice. One who has learnt the theory of swim* 
Practice 7 *" d ra ‘ ,l «'from best books may not be able to keep 
himself alloat even for a few minutes, while the 
practised swimmer can swim long with ease and pleasure. You 
well know how to write. Both your hands are equally your own. 
Yet, mark whut. a vast- difference practice makes between the 
right hand and the left hand. You write easily with the right 
hand, you can scarcely write with the left. Consider this, and you 
will easily understand why the world values a practical workman 
much more than one simply theoretical. Therefore add practice 
to theory. If this be not done, the practical man will beat the 
merely theoretical one, and the latter must not complain. 

Young men fresh from schools or colleges are generally 
theoretical men. They must strive to enhance their value by 
becoming practical also. 


While you strive after increasing success, learn to be con¬ 
tentment tented with what falls to your lot. Without con- 
on n men . j. ien t, men j; no man can be continuously happy. Do 
not postpone contentment to some distant future contingency or 
consummation which may not be reached. I do not mean to 
dilate on this well-worn topic. I just advent to jt, only to remind 
you at the outset of your pursuit of happiness that the first three 
factors of happiness are,—Health, Competence and Contentment. 
Do not lose sight of these in the heat and tumult of the battle of 
life. They are happily attainable by most men. 
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Good Man¬ 
ners. 


I venture here to offer a suggestion, which may possibly 
savour of novelty or superfluity. The anxiety of 
Law' 1 ' Penal an carnest well-wisher will, I hope, excuse it. You 
are, of course, conversant with moral principles. 
You know what acts morality forbids. But you may as well 
know also what acts the law forbids with much greater force. 
I refer to acts which the law makes penal. The catalogue of 
such offences includes some which may not be always present to 
common sense. Again, some of them partake of an artificial or 
technical character. It would, therefore, seem desirable that 

n r men about to enter the world should glance over the 
Code and its lucid definitions, in order that they may take 
care that they are not unconsciously or inadvertently caught iu 
the meshes of that comprehensive Code. The law of defamation, 
for instance, deserves to be kept in view. It may bo usefully 
remembered that no one can plead ignorance of the law to excuso 
its infraction. 

Do not despise good manners, as these form an important 
element on which success depends. They mate¬ 
rially diminish the friction which attends passage 
through life. I have met instances in which bad 
manners seriously marred great abilities or moral worth. And 
yet it is easy to acquire good manners by a little study and by a 
little observation. You may remember with advantage that 
good manners are to life what oil is to machinery. I hope it will 
not be a consequence of your English education that you will 
superciliously neglect those cheap graces and unbidden amenities 
of your social life, which soften and sweeten your relations with 
the people immediately around you. 

In life you come in contact with innumerable men, whose 
feelings are like your own. lie careful not to hurt 
fS t0the "’ their'feelings needlessly. By all means express 
yourself truthfully, but, as far as possible, refrain 
from causing paiu. Avoid wordi which imply passion or vituper¬ 
ation. We Natives are careful in this respect by habit and tradi¬ 
tion, and education may be expected to intensify the good quality. 
Great and good men are popular in proportion they cultivate 
this habit of respecting others’ feelings. Distinguished European 
examples are within your sight. 

Differences, of "opinion too often characterise and divide 

Native communities implying prevalence of differ- 

Differencesof en ^ degrees of knowledge, differing capacities for 
opinion. , c 

■judgment, diversity of interests, tuneving passions 

and prejudices, and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong. 
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Now, it must be obvious to you that the more opinions differ, 
the more must the community be divided, and the weaker must 
it consequently be. It is hoped that as education advances, 
differences will diminish, and increasing approaches will be made 
to a fair unanimity. Let every educated man try to do bis best 
to verify bis facts; to see that his facts are complete, that 
bis reasoning is sound; in short, to ensure correct judgment. 
Do not differ under the false idea that ready assent implies 
intellectual servility, or under the equally false idea, that dissent 
implies intellectual independence. When a considerable number 
of thoughtful and experienced men* agree upon an opinion, be 
slow to differ from the same. Rather agree than differ. Do 
not differ merely to have an opportunity to speak, or to display 
your debating power. For the advantage of unanimity, be dis¬ 
posed to sacrifice minor differences. The more carefully you 
form your opinions, the greater the deference you pay to men of 
judgment and experience, the less will be the chances of dis¬ 
agreement and discord. Remember that a community advances 
in proportion as it follows the guidance of its best members. 

If you have, after due inquiry and thought, reached a use¬ 
ful conviction, avow it without fear or favour. You 
u i Eviction 1 !* 0 tl,us aif l tlie progress and propagation of truth, 
so essential to public improvement. -For example, 
if you are convinced that child-marriage is mischievous, say so 
without ambiguity or equivocation. If you believe Astrology to 
be a .false science, avow it candidly. The same with respect to 
good and had omens and other superstitions or errors. It is 
particularly desirable that you not only avow your* convictions, 
but act upon them as far as possible. 

Do not fear or hesitate to change your opinion if you have 
good reasons to change the same. We are all 
opinion” 80 ° f 'hible to form erroneous opinions. And as we 
advance in knowledge and experience, we discover 
error. To still hold to the former erroneous opinion would be 
pertinacity detrimental to the public weal. An undue love of con¬ 
sistency is often responsible for a great deal of obstruction to the 
progress of reform. The more educated men are, the more loyal 
are they to the sovereignty of reason, and the more readily do they 
cast off erroneous opinions and accept correct ones. Accordingly, 
some of the greatest men of the world have been known to change 
opinions, when truth and reason required them to do so. 

A compromise, you know, is an amicable agreement between 
parties in controversy to settle their differences by 
Compromises. mu tual concessions. Controversies frequently arise, 
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compromises are therefore eminently useful. I would advise 
educated men to resort to compromises as often as fairly possible 
without sacrifice of principle. Do not lightly say “ I hate com¬ 
promises ; I am an uncompromising fellow.” In many cases 
there may be nothing wrong or derogatory in a compromise. It 
saves time, it saves money, it saves trouble and anxiety, and it 
saves temper. The greatest men have ended controversies by 
judicious compromises. Life is a long series of compromises. 
There can be no peace in private life without compromises. A 
government and a people cannot long get on peacefully without 
compromises. Governments settle mutual differences by com¬ 
promises; otherwise, war would be very frequent. Compromises 
tend'to unanimity of opinion, unity of action, and reconciliation 
of conflicting interest's. A compromising spirit is all the more 
necessary in India where so many diverse races have to co-exist 
and to co-operate for the public good. Why, gentlemen, half 
a dozen Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian gentlemen cannot 
comfortably travel together in the same railway carriage with¬ 
out a great deal of compromising spirit! 

Make these instrumental to the increase of knowledge and 
virtue. Learn from your betters, instruct your 
Conversation. 11 ^ inferiors, as far as opportunities offer. Candidly 
but carefully distribute praise and blame, so that 
social opinion may become a living beneficial force. Do not be 
too ambitious of shining in company and conversation, for, then, 
you do not enjoy yourself and have to think too much of your¬ 
self to learn or to instruct- 

You will be often called upon to accomplish given objects. 

Do not impetuously rush into action. First, get a 
Means to ends. c i ear conception of the object, what it is, and what 
it is not. Secondly, conceive the different alternative means to 
be taken. Carefully consider and select that which is most- 
effective and most honourable. Conceive the several possible 
contingencies which may occut* to disturb or defeat your endea¬ 
vours. Think how their occurrence might be prevented. Think 
what should be done if any such contingency occur in spite of 
preventive precautions. Nothing, gentlemen, should take you 
by surprise. Nothing should find you unprepared. Act on the 
programme thus settled. Such a habit will maximise success and 
minimise failure. 


Avoid the mischievous error of supposing that our ancient 
forefathers were infinitely wiser than men of the 
present times. It cannot be true. Every year of 
an individual's life he acquires additional know- 


Ancient Wis¬ 
dom. 
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ledge. Knowledge thus goes ou accumulating from year to vear. 
Similarly, every generation adds to the knowledge of the previous 
generation. Under such a process, the accumulation of know¬ 
ledge in a century is something very large. To assert therefore 
that men possessed more knowledge scores of centuries ago than 
at the present day is manifestly absurd. Even assuming intellec¬ 
tual equality between the ancients and moderns, men of modern 
times have had enormous advantages over those of ancient times 
for the acquisition of knowledge. Our field of observation, our 
facilities for observation, our instruments of observation, our 
highly elaborated methods of calculation, our means of publish¬ 
ing the results of observation, of getting the results scrutinised, 
questioned, compared, discussed, apd variously verified are 
infinitely greater than those of remote generations. The explo¬ 
rations of the ancients were fragmentary and superficial. The 
whole world is now one field of observation. We can cross con¬ 
tinents by railways, wo can traverse oceans by steamers. We 
dive to the bottom of the sea, we pierce to the bowels of the 
earth. We rise to far off ethereal solitudes where new worlds 
seem to be in process of creation or consolidation. Our visual 
powers are infinitely multiplied by such instruments as the 
microscope and the telescope. Our power of measuring space 
has been enlarged by a variety of the nicest instruments. So 
also our power of measuring time. We have a marvellous postal 
system which spreads information through a thousand channels. 
We employ lightning itself as messenger of news. We have a 
wonderful system of printing books, journals and periodicals, by 
which the thoughts of the whole human race are exchanged with 
ease and rapidity. The observers are innumerable, and include 
the most gifted intellects animated by the highest love of truth, 
by the highest enthusiasm and the keenest emulation. In short, 
an enormous intellectual committee of the whole civilised world 
is ceaselessly sitting from generation to generation, and is cease¬ 
lessly working for the collection and augmentation of human 
knowledge. Calmly and carefully reflect, and you, gentlemen, 
are certain to agree with me. Hesitate not, therefore, to prefer 
modern knowledge to ancient knowledge. A blind belief in the 
omniscience of our forefathers is mischievous, because it perpetu¬ 
ates errors and tends to stagnation. 

India is the scene of the confluence of two .mighty civilisa- 
Preserve what tions. You will find a great deal that is old and 
oia 80 and'a 4 o h t a ^ so a q rea ^ deal that is new. You are not to accept 
wiiatTs gooilTn either indiscriminately or exclusively. Exercise 
the new. your judgment in choosing. In regard to scientific 
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knowledge, the modern must be given preference. In regard to 
virtues, many old ones which have been our inheritance for ages 
are excellent, and ought to be retained, such as gentleness, good¬ 
will, Self-restraint, fidelity and gratitude to benefactors, polite¬ 
ness, patience, charity, general benevolence, respect and submis¬ 
sion to constituted authority, love of peace and order,—happily a 
long list, of which we may well be proud. At the same time, some 
modern virtues may also be adopted, such as courage, candour, 
independence, perseverance, punctuality, public spirit, Ac. Simi¬ 
larly, a proportion of our manners, customs and habits deserve to 
be cherished, for instance, the simplicity of our lives, our sobriety, 
our domestic affections, our cheerful support of needy or helpless 
relatives or dependants. Had time permitted, 1 should have 
referred to some of our fine arts, and to a great deal in the 
domain of {esthetics, which deserves respect, reverence, and 
admiration. 


The subject of religion is difficult and delicate ground, and 
must be but sparingly remarked upon, It would, 
R«iifien. however, be an error to omit it altogether from 
our consideration. Each must, of course, be guided by bis own 
convictions. In this department exact knowledge is not attain¬ 
able so as to find universal acceptance. Hence a generous 
toleration and brotherly feeling to all are great duties. !<o- 
ligion being viewed as subservient to morality, some religion is 
better than none. Where certainty is difficult but error is easy, 
I would admit, light from all quarters,—light from the creation 
generally : light from human reason, from human instinct, and 
from humai? conscience, enlightened by knowledge; light from 
the opinions and beliefs of the best men of all climes nud ages ; 
light from the requirements of human society ; light from con¬ 
siderations of what may be probable or safe and solaciug. 


Many educated persons wish to be either or both. The 
wish is natural, strong and almost intuitive. And 
PoUti«!*u aDd ^ ventul '° to say that it is useful anu honourable. 

None need regret it; all mo 3 ’ rejoice at it. If 
educated men are not to be patriots and politicians, who else 
can be ? The preservation of all the good which India at 
present happily enjoys, and its future advancement depend upon 
her patriots and politicians. This is the class which, of all the 
vast and varied population of India, is most capable of under¬ 
standing, appreciating and using the magnificent opportunity 
which England affords us of learning all that ought to be learnt 
by progressive communities. England has spread before us the 
vast stores of knowledge accumulated during rnanv centuries of 
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hard and honest investigation. Lot us diligently appropriate 
these stores. To shut our eyes to them would be worse than 
intellectual folly; it would be an intellectual sin. Useful know¬ 
ledge of all kinds must be acquired and assimilated; and poli¬ 
tical knowledge certainly is not the least important part of it. 


It is sometimes asserted in a reckless spirit that the old 


Past Politi¬ 
cal condition. 


political condition of India was better than the 
present. I trust you will not accept such an asser¬ 
tion. Ancient ideals of Government have come 


down to us in prose and poetry. If the best of those ideals were 
restored to us in all its integrity, India would loudly protest 
against it. Coining to more recent times, I do not think India 
would tolerate any Government as it was in Pre-British 
times. The truth must be frankly and gratefully admitted that 


the British Government of India is incomparably the best 
Government wo have ever had. It is the strongest and the most 
righteous and the best suited to India’s diverse populations and 
diverse interests. It is the most capable of self-maintenance, 
of sell'-renovation and self-adjustment, in reference to the pro¬ 
gressive advancement of the subject-races. 

But it would he contrary to human nature itself to expect 
that the British nation should undertake the heavy 
t]°iMe! duty and responsibility of governing and defcnd- 
" ' ing India without any advantage whatever to 

itself. That some advantage should accrue to the British nation 
by way of compensation is only natural and legitimate. Try to 
set due limits to that advantage, but it would be irrational to 
abolish it altogether. It would be impossible to 'deny all ad¬ 
vantage to England for governing India. But were it possible, 
it would be undesirable in a high degree. Why so ? Because 
if England got no advantage by governing India, England 
would say of India what Prince Bismark said of Bulgaria, 
namely, “ I do not care what becomes of it, or who rules it.” 


Everyone who is not a visionary, and who has paid any 
attention to the condition of the world as it is, 
India cannot must feel convinced that India cannot, for a long 
111101 """ e " ’ time to come, be a self-governed and independent 
country. Her only chance of life, re-invigora- 
tion, progress and prosperity, lies in her being under the wings 
of some strong, just, and generous power."’ Amd what power 
better than England ? Without powerful patronage and pro¬ 
tection, India, weak and fascinating, would be exposed to the 
lawless violence of any Imperial Dacoit! Educated men should 
ponder over these truths deeply and well- 
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As associated efforts are more productive of good than 
o-nations isolated or individual ones, educated men have 
‘ 5SO01a 1 ' properly established various societies or combina¬ 
tions all over the Presidency. This is a prominent and praise¬ 
worthy feature of the times. As an important consequence a 
new and unprecedented interest has been awakened in public 
affairs, which are now better known and more extensively dis¬ 
cussed and judged tending to the formation of a sound 
public opinion which is so potent and salutary a force in the 
modern world. These associations may do useful work in 
various directions. As regards the great body of the people, 
they may disseminate useful general information : they may 
promote political education; they may correct or dispel errors 
and delusions; they may promote various reforms; they may 
make known local wants and wishes; they may afford advice 
and guidance. As regards the Government, they may make 
themselves still more useful; they may vigilantly watch the 
action of Government at all times and in all places, in view to 
wholesome criticism. The ideal ot the Indian Government 
is happily very high. But to keep it on a lead with its own 
ideal, vigilant criticism is very necessary. Hign ideals Lave a 
natural tendency to decline. The Indian Government is very 
liable to errors or lapses. It does not sufficiently understand 
the religions, habits and feelings of the subject-population. It 
is apt to become high-handed owing to its vast superiority over 
the subject-peoples. The people are extremely divided and 
weak. The Home Government is far away. There is temptation 
to prefer English to Indiau interests. The European officers of 
Government are birds of passage without permanent interest or 
sympathy in India. There is temptation to overlook their faults 
and shortcomings few as they may be. There is temptation to 
favour the stronger races of India at the expense of the weaker 
ones. There is temptation to treat foreign settlers in some 
respects with excessive indulgence. There is temptation to 
prefer foreigners to natives for public employments. Such are 
some of the reasons which call for and justify watchfulness and 
criticism. One of the noblest characteristics of the British 
Government is that it permits, tolerates, and even welcomes such 
criticism. Such criticism sometimes actually strengthens the 
Indian Government in the performance of its difficult and sacred 
duties. Special-caib should be taken that the facts criticised 
are correct, and are not exaggerated, and that the criticism 
itself is just and moderate: 

Let three P’s characterise the criticism. 

Is should be Free, Fair, and Fearless. 
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But associations should support- Government as well as 
criticise it as occasions arise. There must naturally be more 
occasions to support than to criticise. Government has a ri»lit 
to expect from educated men the most sincere and sympathetic 
support as well as free and fearless criticism. Peace and order 
being vitally essential to civilised existence, progress, and pros¬ 
perity, nothing should be done by word or deed which may have 
any tendency to disturb public peace or order. 2s othing should 
be' done which may have a tendency, present or future, to 
weaken those invaluable habits of pbedienee to the law which 
the vast community of India has happily inherited. If the 
uneducated masses misunderstand;Goverument in any particular, 
the associations should be prompt and eager to set them right. 
The associations should recognise it as an imperative duty to 
vindicate the ways of an honest Government to the millions of 
its subjects. If these are aggrieved in any respect, the associa¬ 
tions will act as their faithful interpreters or advocates. The 
associations should avoid causing any embarrassment to Govern¬ 
ment by inopportune, impractical or difficult proposals. They 
should avoid tto reality and even the appearance of a mistrustful 
or militant spint. They should afford the ruling power every 
reason to regard thorn as co-efficient agencies alike in trouble 
and tranquillity. Besides such duties, the associations have to 
deal with large questions of the day. 

For instance, I think the people of India must press for 

examinations being held in India for appointments 
Ttiaminatlonein to the Civil Service. In every respect it is a 
hidia for the matter of justice and good policy. To insist upon 
CmlSemce. t }, e y 0U th of India proceeding to England and 
staying there and passing would, in effect, be to place a number 
of barriers in their way to prevent or greatly check their entrance 
into the Covenanted service. Just see what the barriers are. 
They are, the great expense involved which many cannot afford j 
great inconvenience; withdrawal from friends, guardians and 
natural well-wishers; risk of youth going astray; risk as to 
health; great loss of time; difficulty of competing with English¬ 
men in their own language and on their own ground; risk of 
eventual failure ; loss of touch with his own country and people; 
probable impairment of social status ; a certain amount of dena¬ 
tionalisation. These barriers would be Insuperable to most 
classes and particularly to tbe Bramin community, which has, 
from time immemorial and through successive dominations, 
maintained intellectual and moral ascendancy and social influence 
in India. The difficulties would be felt also by a considerable 
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proportion of the landed and 'moneyed aristocracy. As regards 
the best families, the plan would aim.unt to a sentence of escla- 
non. Judging from toy own feelings in the matter, I»should say 
that the discontent would be great, though, in the old Indian 
fashion, it would be a good deal disguised. Gentlemen, for 
my part, I have run my course, and have reached the serene 
air of private life, but I cannot be unconcerned about my pos¬ 
terity ! Just imagine what the people would have felt if the 
Muhammadan rulers, even in the plenitude of their despotic 
strength and prosperity, had declared that no Hindu would be 
eligible to high office without going to Mecca and staying there 
several years! 

To pass to another topic of the day. The people of India 
are deeply interested in seeing that high collegiate 
J&2S- *»•*- n is not made to suffer under a narrow spirit 
of financial economy. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that the intellectual emancipation of India depends upon 
die maintenance of such education. The native intellect shows a 
capacity for indefinite development. Noble England cannot have 
a more docile pupil than India. Theassociabiousphowever, know 
how to deal with this matter. Again, we are right to press for 
some system by which information and explanation may be elicited 
from Government, as occasions may require. It is an elementary 
requisite of responsibility. We are also right in asking for a 
larger number of Native members in the several Legislative 
Councils of India. And these members should represent some 
bodies other than themselves. They may represent property and 
intelligence .vs determined by a rough test. But I hope that the 
activities of the associations will not be confined to political 
matters. 

Nail your flag to the massive principle, " Increase happiness 
and reduce misery.” Yon cannot carry that flag 
°°“ orm. ; n k 0 a more promising region than that of social 
reform. With equal labour yon Can do far more good in this 
than in the political field. Gentlemen, there is work here beyond 
the dreams of Howard and Wilberforce. Some social reforms 
are difficult, but others are easy. 

This is not the place to enumerate them even by way of 
examples. I am prepared to speak to anybody who may be 
earnest in^ the matter. Earnest you ought all to be. Effect at 
least the easier reforms without delay. Postponing them from 
generation to generation is unworthy of educated men who wish 
to bo increasingly self-governing. Let me remind you, gentle¬ 
men, in this connection that Indian society suffers far more from 
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self-remediable miseries than any other society. Let every one 
of the associations with which the Presidency teems, distinctly 
ask itself at the end of every passing year the question, “ What 
have we done to remove or mitigate any of those miseries.” 

Gentlemen, it is now time to bring these desultory remarks 
Conclusion to a °^ ose- ^ ^ you farewell, in the confident 
hope that you will be a blessing to your country 
and an honour to your University. 


THIRTY-FIRST CONVOCATION. 

(Br Lieut.-Ooi.onei, W. Hughes Hallet.) 

Graduates of the Year,—In accordance with the laws of the 
University an address is now to be delivered to you by one of 
the Senate, and I have been chosen for this honourable office. 
It is impossible to put aside the feeling that there are here 
present many far worthier than myself, far better able to per¬ 
form this important task—but a glance at the list of those who 
have year after year spoken to your predecessors suggests a 
reason for my selection. That list comprises Governours, Ad¬ 
ministrators, Clergymen, Doctors, Educationalists, Lawyers; it 
is full of names familiar in our mouths as household words; it 
begins in 1857 with the then Director of Public Instruction, and 
it ends last year with the veteran Statesman who after a long 
and distinguished career is now spending the .twilight of life in 
your midst. But with the exception of one who at the time in 
civil employment connected with education spok^? in virtue of 
that employment, it contains no military officer. It may well 
be then that the reason for my standing before yoa to-day is a 
wish that the Army should in turn be represented. The honour 
is none the less, is indeed by much the greater. 

First, on behalf of the University to congratulate you on your 
success—which I do most heartily. You have toiled and have 
found the reward. The long course of academic work will now be 
followed by the work of life. One education you have done with, 
the other and more important you have yet to begin. Success in 
this new path will much depend upon the nature of your pre- 
Not what on v ’ ous training, for it is not what you have learnt 
havo’learnt, b°t but how you have learnt it that must now stand 
icarnt^t" 114,6 ^ ou * n s tead. You may practice for a quarter of 
a century in the Law Courts, you may sit decade 
after decade in a Revenue office, without finding an opportunity 
of edging in the date of the battle of Marathon or the formula 
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of the binomial theorem, but the habits yon have acquired at 
school or college will for good or evil be of hourly importance. 
A scientific course is specially useful in this connection. No 
training is so good. Science not only gives' a never-ceasing 
interest to the humblest life, making all Nature an open book 
more beautiful than is to be found in libraries, but it inculcates 
habits of observation, method and accuracy which are simply 
invaluable. 

And, in parenthesis, to you others who have not succeeded 
let a word of •’counsel be said. Do not make idle 
Counsel to wi- excuses. Do not go about saying that you ought 
SS. “ 01111 " to have passed, that you answered all the ques¬ 
tions right, and that the examiner must have made 
some mistake in the marks. Ask your teachers, ever ready to 
help, for a plain unvarnished opinion as to the cause of failure, 
as to whether it is permanent or removable. Do not shirk the 
truth. It may be you are not up to the peculiar mental stand¬ 
ard—then best retire gracefully from the contest and go about 
other business. There is no disgrace in wanting this modern 
knack of packing away thousands of facts in memory's pigeon 
holes and producing them neatly tied np in bundles at 10 a.m. 
on a certain day. Many great minds would have broken down 
under this test. The milestones of history have mostly been 
put up by men who would have cut a poor figure in the exami¬ 
nation room. If, on the other hand, the evil is pronounced curable, 
try hard to cure it. Failure is often owing less to want of 
knowledge than to carelessness. Instead of first studying the 
question to s&e exactly what is wanted, then thinking out the 
answer, then putting your ideas roughly on paper, and lastly 
writing out clearly and concisely the information asked for and 
nothing else—a very large number of yon glance hurriedly at 
the question without taking any pains to ascertain its drift, and 
then scribble pages on pages more or less connected with the 
subject to which it refers, but in no real souse answering it. Six 
pages of well expressed and pertinent matter do more towards 
success than a hundred pages of undigested rigmarole. And 
not only is your knowledge thus clumsily marshalled, but it is 
villainously set down. Only a small proportion of answer papers 
are decently written: a very large portion are disgracefully 
written. Now bad writing is more often due to affectation or 
laziuess than to inability, and few of us who sin in this respect 
but can, with a little trouble, write at least legibly. You would 
take this trouble in drawing up an application for employment, 
then why not take it at examination f Bad writing can how- 
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ever be forgiven, slovenliness and dirt are more serious offences. 
Lines running at all kinds of angles with the horizontal, blots 
smudges, and smears iu profusion, erasures and alterations 
countless : these'are characteristics of at least half your papers, 
and they might ail be avoided with care and thought. This is 
an intolerable fault—reform it altogether. 

In the terms of the by-law providing for this address, it is 
my duty to exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the 
position to which, by the degrees conferred upon you, you have 
attained. The closer these lines are followed, the better. Thcv 
seem to preclude anything in the shape of a disquisition on 
education, and indeed elaborate argument would iu present 
circumstances be quite out of place. A tropical afternoon, this 
vast hall the acoustic difficulties of which are almost insur¬ 
mountable, in which modulation of the voice is impossible, and 
in which the slightest movement or noise prevents your neigh¬ 
bours from hearing the speaker, the sea-breeze blowing strong 
through open casements, and the league long roller murmuring 
sullen a few yards to windward, these are conditions that de¬ 
mand plain words plainly spoken. I shall therefore merely give 
you from the vantage ground of age and experi- 
cnfaddcoflvm ence s T lIft practical advice as to the conduct of 
the vantage your lives—advice much needed in these days, 
»ui"cxceiieace* not on l v because various forces are at work ’ 10 
unsettle your minds and to fill them with false 
ideas, but also because you have as a class been lately placed 
in a difficult position, one that craves wary walking. You 
have book learning, your presence here to-day proves it: per¬ 
severance you have, yonr presence here to-day proves it: but 
you have also faults, and it is only fair to say' that they are 
partly due to the treatment you have received these many 
years past. Ever since the higher education began in this 
Presidency, (and probably the remark applies equally to other 
parts of India), you have out of mistaken kindness been allow¬ 
ed your own way to an injudicious extent, notably ir. such 
matters as absence from school, promotion to forms for which 
you are not yet ripe, leaving one master for another out of petty 
whim, and it has been the fashion in certain quarters to ignore, 
and deprecate criticism on, yonr shortcomings. The natural 
result is chat faults which might have besu ,and should have 
been nipped in the bud have developed and flourished : and now 
of a sudden hard things are said of you, and these faults are 
pointed at and commented upon with a shaking of the head as 
though they were a new growth, as though their existence had 
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not all along teen perfectly well known. Had the educated 
youth of India been from the first subjected to the 
Thafcinvalna- kindly but firm discipline under which English 
boys in England ore brought up*, 'not omitting a 
moderate use of that invaluable botanical aid to 
education the common birch, there would have been no occasion 
for this outcry. These faults are not however serious, they are 
much less than might have been expected in the circumstances, 
and if you but have the sense to listen to the truth, to accept 
honest advice, and to turn a deaf ear to pernicious iiattery, they 
will soon be things of the pdSt. 

Now the subject of first interest to young men about to 
start in life is naturally the choice of a career, but on this we 
will not linger. The general arguments respecting the different 
professions are too familiar to need repetition, and it must lie 
with each one of you who has not already made up his mind to 
consider how far those general arguments are modified by the 
particular circumstances of his own case. All sources of infor¬ 
mation are open to you—friends and relatives are at hand to 
consult.—thinljg the matter well over—and then decide. The 
counsel of a stranger can be of little use. But without running 
the risk of recommending this or that profession which might, 
fjr reasons only known to yourselves, be unsuitable, there is one 
„ . , point which I would urge. Do not choose a call- 

A calling aoiely mg solely on pecuniary grounds. 11ns is a very 
oa pecuniary common but a very fatal mistake. The great 
groucut. majority of people judge of a profession entirely 

by the incomd it affords. Of coarse the money element is not 
to be ignored, especially by a man without private means, give 
it the first place in the calculation if you like, but do not lose 
night of other factors. Think also whether the profession suits 
you. Money is not the only object in life, there is also happi¬ 
ness ; and how can a man be happy if his day's are spent in an 
uncongenial occupation? For instance, picture the life of a 
doctor who has a distaste for his work—few dooms can be more 
terrible. I say not this to dissuade you from the medical profes¬ 
sion, to ray mind the noblest of the professions, but as a warn¬ 
ing : precisely because it is noble it should not be entered 
lightly. This is of course an extreme case, but the truth holds 
good alwavs. A man is fond of the open air and out-door 
exercise—what salary' can compensate him for thirty years of 
office drudgery in a close room ? Again, think whether your 
work will, in addition to giving you a livelihood, do good to 
others. This may seem too quixotic a considerati n for every- 
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day life, but it is not. An entirely selfisli existence can rarely 
be bappy. Now all kinds of work are capable of, doing good to 
others, directly or indirectly, but those which act directly will 
give you the greatest satisfaction. 

Now let it be supposed that you have made your choice 
among the professions—on two of them I would briefly remark, 
because they are exposed to peculiar temptations by the tierce 
competition of the times. 


Graduates in law, your ancient and honourable profession 
itements s *- an< ^ s second to none m the demands that it makes 
mdr.'motions upon intellect and perseverance and in the digni- 
of the i>rofes- ties and rewards that it offers to the successful. 
«on of Law. Your daily work will be of the widest interest, the 
studies connected with that work of endless variety. You will 
become familiar with master minds of many ages and of many 
countries. Words spoken 2000 years back in the Forum of 
Rome and words spoken last month amid the busy hum of 
London traffic will alike claim your attention. The 'study will 
doubtless fascinate you as it has fascinated others. Many men 
have found it so engrossing that it has become tine one subject 
of their lives whether in the Court House or at home—they 
have thought and spoken nothing but law, they have taken lajv 
as their familiar communing with it day and night, they have 
parted with it only at their latest breath. You will soon find 
yourselves brought face to face with that curious 
A oarioas ethi- ethical problem which has staggered the best and 
cierylawjer. ° r the wisest, and which every lawyer jpust solve for 
himself. How far is an advocate justified in plead¬ 
ing, or bound to plead, a cause which he believes or knows to be 
wrong f You will find plenty of contradiction in the authori¬ 
ties, from Cicero to Erskine, from Quintilian to Brougham? 
The line has to be drawn, and. each must draw it for himself 
according to his own lights and his own conscience: it 
is a matter to be decided by personal conviction rather than 
by argument. When engaged in the actual conduct of a case 
you are not likely to forget the duty owing to a 
iie£es? M K ' t " c l' ent ) but do not forget that there is a duty owing 
to witnesses also. Remember that the attendance 
of a witness in a Court of Law is often against his own inclina¬ 
tion, often takes him away from important private business, and 
not seldom puts him to serious money loss. Remember that he is 
called upon by Justice to assist Justice, and that he is for the time 
being an unpaid servant of the public. Remember that he is pre¬ 
sumably as honest as yourself, and that till this presumption is 
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negatived by apparent prevarication or falsehood you have no 
right to treat him as a rogue because his evidence happens to be 
against your side. By all means test to the utmost his accuracy of 
observation and his memory, and if reasonable occasion arise test 
also his veracity and shake his credit—this you must do in the 
interests of your client—but do not unnecessarily injure or insult 
him. He comes into Court for the purpose of speaking to the 
matter in dispute, and not for the purpose of having the secrets of 
his life laid bare to the common gaze. Above all, when addressing 
the Court on the evidence dq not draw unwarrantable inferences 
from his words, and then vilify him for what he has neither said 
nor suggested. In a word, follow faithfully the principles laid 
down in our admirable Indian Law of Evidence. A violation of 
these principles may buy a cheap notoriety in the least desirable 
quarters—but in the minds of all whose opinion is worth having 
it grievously besmirches that professional purity which you have 
to-day promised to maintain, and it seriously interferes with the 
ends of Justice by making the very name of cross-examination a 
terror, by making honest folk afraid to enter the witness box. 

Many of vt>u will doubtless enlist in the ranks of journalism, 
Tha yearly in. a yearly increasing force—you will find the life 
creating force arduous and exacting. It is a service which makes 
of Journalism. no a |] owance f or private convenience. You are 
the master, but at the same time the slave, of the public. You 
must be ready at any moment to give an ex cathedra opinion on 
any subject, familiar or unfamiliar. Nothing is too great for 
your attention, nothing too small. You are the Nasmyth hammer 
The Nasmyth of literature. You must work in season and out 
hammer of Hter- of season. Are you sick?—rise from bed and dash 
* tnre ' off a leading article on the latest political telegram. 

Are you in domestic trouble ?—put grief on one side while you 
review in appropriate style the new book of comic stories. But 
to compensate for this life of eudless work and worry you wili 
You will huvo have power—godlike power. The influence of a 
power, godlike newspaper in England is enormous, incalculable, 
P ,wor - and even in India where there is sometimes an 

affectation of poolipoohing the Press it is very great. Question 
it who will, the Press is a great power for good—it is also 
unfortunately a great power for evil. It can expose and insist 
upon the remedy'of fvrong—it can also do wrong. .Reflect on 
this fact—that your first essential is to interest the public. No 
amount of industry or cleverness can avail without this. You 
must interest. Now reflect on this other fact—that nothing 
interests the majority of people so much as adverse criticism, 
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especially if they are acquainted with the subject of it. A scath¬ 
ing account of a man or of a measure is read with the greatest 
eagerness, a favourable account is passed over with indifference. 
A sad confession'for poor humanity, but so it is. And lastly reflect 
on this third fact—that nothing is so easy as to find fault' Com¬ 
bine these facts, and it is evident that the journalist is under 
constant temptation to write sarcasm and abuse, especially the 
journalist whose lines are cast in a small society. Yet to its great 
credit be it spoken the better part of the Press steadily resists 
this temptation. Do you resist it also. Consider this matter 
The line seriously for it is of the gravest moment. The line 
which costs you which costs you nothing to write may cost the vic- 
nay "oMt^tho l ' lu much to read. Do not nnlaco a reputation in 
victim much to mere wantonness. It is no doubt excellent to have 
read ' a giant's strength, but remember that it is tyran¬ 

nous to use it like a giant. By no means refrain from lashing when 
the lash is deserved, but make sure that it is deserved. Be at the 
greatest pains to understand the actions and motives of the man 
you attack. And on this point let me refer you to a wise writer. 
Dr. Holtnes happily says that when two persons are talking it is 
only natural there shoujd be misunderstandings among the six; 
and in explanation lie points out that when Thomas and John are 
together there is first Thomas as ho really is, then Thomas as ho 
exists in his own imagination, and lastly Thomas as John thinks 
him to be, all three very different persons—and that similarly 
there are three Johns, making a total of six. So when you, Jour¬ 
nalist John, propose to scarify Thomas, remember that there aro 
three of him and be quite sure you get hold of the jight one; and 
if Thomas is an official remember also that there are behind him, 
unseen by you, other officials Peter and Paul pulling him different 
ways and that he is not a free agent. 

And now to all of you, whatever your profession, a few 
A few words wor ds of homely counsel. Be independent. The 
of homely couu- plan of reaching the top of a hill by hanging on to 
sel to ail. the coat tails of a stronger brother is no doubt 

often successful, but it is never dignified. More satisfactory to 
climb to a lower level by your own unaided exer- 
en? e iniiepc " a " tions. Go your own way in life. Respect your¬ 
self, and that you may do so respect others. Be 
ever courteous to inferiors and deferential do superiors. Be 
cheerfully submissive to those set over you in your work. One 
One of the ' vor 'A signs of the present age is impatience 

worst signs of of constituted authority. A large class of ill-condi- 
the present age. ji one i persons take for their motto—Whatever is, 
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is wrong. Be not you of them. Believe me there is nothing 
noble, there is certainly nothing sensible, in giving grudging 
obedience where unhesitating obedience is due. And how can 
yon in turn expect to be obeyed when you have set a contrary 
example yourself ? Be assured that those below you will closely 
watch your actions, and will when the time comes better your 
instruction. There is an old and very true saying, that he who 
has never learned to obey will never learn to command. But 
beyond your immediate superiors, be deferential to your social 
superiors also whoever they^may be. This is a point on which 
there has been bad teaching. The times seethe with theories to 
the effect that all are equal and that therefore deference from 
one man to another is misplaced. This sorry nonsense is not 
new, it has been aired at many stages of the world’s progress, it 
is unworthy of serious refutation, and you will have read history 
to little purpose if you do not see its hopeless impracticability; 
hut still a word of warning may be useful. Face the world as it 
is, not as dreamers of bad dreams would make it. The man who 
is above us may o>ve his position to accident, to merit, to age, 
to interest, to wealth, nay even to demerit, it matters rfct. He 
is abovo us, and it is our duty to recognise him accordingly with 
the customary signs of deference. To do so costs norhing. To 
say “Sir” to a superior involves no loss of dignity or self- 
respect, but on the other hand to adopt a familiar tone and affect 
an equality which does not exist is a contemptible practice and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in tho fool that uses it. Ho, in 
this sense men are not and cannot be all on one level, 
the wliole scheme of the Universe repudiates the idea, aud 
even the preachers of the doctrine do not usually carry it 
about in every-day life; let an inferior apply it practically 
to themselves and he will soon find that the latter eud of 
their commonwealth forgets the beginning. But there is another 
sense in which men may be equal. If yon do your 
The ense in work in life honestly and diligently, owing no man 
mar anything, then you may in a very high sense be 
the equal of every one, King or Kaiser. Equally 
with superior and inferior cultivate a pleasant manner, which is 
by no means the same thing as a servile manner. A young man 
may wrap himself in no better cloak for life’s journey. And be 
modest. In an age of charlatanism and self-advertisement this 
may seem a suicidal policy : but yon have in this town, among 
your own countrymen, a living proof that the greatest abilities 
and the greatest industry may go hand in hand with extreme 
modesty, and may yet win not only the highest personal esteem, 
hut also the highest official rewards. 
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Be manly. Book-learning alone never yet -made a nation 
and never will. Be manly. Thanks to the untiring 
Be mcnly. efforts of certain gentlemen to whom the youth of 
Southern India tan never be sufficiently grateful, at the head of 
whom is now His Excellency the Governor, you have ample 
opportunity for athletics and gymnastics, and for all games from 
cricket down to epicene lawn tennis, opportunity of which many 
take advantage. The reproach cast in the teeth of your brother 
of the Ganges would be idle in your case. But even though you 
should cultivate the body till it reaches the perfection aimed at 
in Greece that would not be enough. There would then be the 
machine and the brain to direct the machine, but the motive 
power would still be wanting. You must have the manly spirit. 
Look for noble examples, and follow in their footsteps; they 
may be found in the living world, in history, in art. Both by 
precept and practice discourage petty squabbling and quarrelling. 
Discourage appeals to the Police Court on every trifling occasion. 
Possibly the very excellence of the Penal Code does harm in this 
direction. Its provisions are so elastic and so easy of application 
that ihojr must, often present irresistible temptation to an aggriev¬ 
ed person. This was put very nicely by a candidate at a law 
examination some years back. I had asked what safeguard there 
is against the excessive litigation that would arise if the provi¬ 
sions of the Code were literally enforced, and the young man 
replied “ there'is no safeguard so long as one lives in society, the 
only way is to retire from the world and become a hermit.” Bo 
melancholy a solution of tlie difficulty suggests much unhappy 
experience. 


Be brave. You come of a land that has bred brave meu. 

The fables of antiquity tell of no nobler exploits 
than those performed by the Madras Army. Not 
alone Arnboor, Arcot, Assaye, and such familiar instances; but 
numberless deeds of heroism, endurance, self-denial, done by 
knots of men all over the Presidency, deeds so common in their 
day as to pass almost unnoticed, and which now live only in 
obscure chronicles forgotten by all but the curious. These 
things should however find a place in your memories, for it 
is the Madras Army which has made your presence here to-day 
possible. 


Be thorough. Whatever you are doing, do it ujjth all your 
might. Strive to earn the character of always try- 
°roug l. j D g your best, and thus beget a confidence which 
no amount of mere cleverness can ever hope to win. Then if you 
fail, as all must fail sometimes, there will be no disgrace. Now 
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to do thoroughly everything -which you undertake it is plain 
that you must not undertake too much, and here comes oppos¬ 
ing counsel. There is a maxim often quoted with approbation 
and held up for general guidance, “ Know something of every¬ 
thing and everything of something,” but I venture to think it a 
most dangerous piece of advice, especially to young men, even 
allowing that it is not meant to be taken literally. It has a fine 
antithetical ring, and is just the sort of phrase to catch the ear, 
but it will not hear scrutiny. No man, however gifted, can in 
these days know something of everything, and the attempt to do 
so will certainly result in knowing nothing of anything. The 
prodigy thrives in fiction no doubt. The muscular hero, who 
carelessly crumples up the fire irons with the finger and thumb 
of his left hand, is matched by the intellectual hero, who is ready 
at any moment to correct a bishop in a quotation from the less 
known patriotic writings or to give the details of the population 
of Turkestan according to the latest census- Hut he does not 
exist in fact. Then Bacon is held up as an example. Well it is 
not wise for a youth to start in life with the notion of rivalling 
Bacon. Ambition is a good spur, but like other spurs^he inex¬ 
perienced will find it .safer when of moderate length. And after 
all what does Bacon's case prove ? tie was perhaps the most 
marvellous genius that ever lived. Perhaps no other man has 
mastered so large a share of the learning of his own age. lint 
'the times have marehod. Discoveries, inventions, tho accumu¬ 
lated labours of students, have immensely enlarged the field of 
learning. The area of possible human knowledge, the area of 
.knowledge ^rhich it is open to one man to acquire, increases year 
by year—and it increases not in arithmetical progression, but in 
geometrical. He who could take all knowledge to be his pro¬ 
vince at the end of the 10th century would find that province 
occupy but a small corner of the map at the end of the 19tli. If 
I persist in driving this nail homo it is to save you from a very 
fatal error. Try a simple test. Take three subjects at haphazard 
from different branches of study—say, Hydraulics, Spanish 
Literature, the Botany of South America—and ask the best 
educated man of your acquaintance, not actually engaged in 
teaching these subjects, to pass an elementary examination in 
them. Yet here are only three, and all tolerably familiar. 
Instead of three take three hundred—double three hundred and 
then treble that—where will the man be who tries to know some¬ 
thing of all ? That way madness lies. 

To criticize is ever easier than to create, and while it is one 
thing to warn you against undertaking more than a reasonable 
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amount it is quite another to lay down what the amount should 
be. But in any case, before all else devote yourself zealously 
to your profession. This is not a superfluous caution, for 
strange though fi, may seem there are men who spend much 
time and truble over other matters and yet leave the real 
work of their lives to take care of itself. Master 
profession.^° ar y° ur profession ; be not a niggard of your labour. 

Go back to its beginnings, trace its development, 
see how its present form and features were arrived at. For 
example, if you are a lawyer spend days and nights over such 
books as Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law and Village Communi¬ 
ties. Then note how it works and the varying aspects it presents 
in other countries, and so escape contracting narrow views. By 
comparing the different existing legal systems, for instance, you 
would probably come to the conclusion that our own, especially 
as modified in Iudia, is the best, but you would avoid the mistake 
of supposing it to be perfect. Then you will soou see that in 
order to know your own profession you must know something of 
many others also. You will find that it is like a tree in the 
midst of a dense forest, with other trees close around; that as 
you ascend and get further from the root the branches spread 
more and more, crossing and interlacing with the branches of 
the neighbouring trees, till it becomes necessary to learn the 
principle ou which these other branches grow in order to rightly 
understand the directions of your own. To take the former 
example, a lawyer must be more or less acquainted with mer¬ 
cantile usage, the recognized methods of book-keeping, the 
agricultural system of the country, the general principles of 
anatomy, the nature of wounds, the actions of poisons, and a 
score of other matters, for otherwise he cannot grasp the bear¬ 
ings of a case and cannot appreciate or check the evidence of 
witnesses. A study of your profession on these broad and 
liberal lines will not leave many hours for other labour, but you 
must make it leave some. The next and only other necessary 
work is to keep yourselves fairly conversant with the questions 
of the day, to do which needs much discrimination in the choice 
of newspapers, magazines, and reviews, since a busy man has 
only time to read a small fraction of the vast amount written. 
Now let us suppose that after this there are still two or three 
hours remaining each day for what may be called optional work. 
How to employ these spare hours each must "decide for- himself, 
and on your decision will to a great extent depend the kind of 
man you become. One may take up general or special literature, 
another may turn to science, and so forth. And here it is worth 
consideration whether a short space each week might not be 
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spared for one of the Arts. Personally, I believe that a life 
from which the love and practice of Art are wholly absent can 
never be other than an incomplete life. It may be music, sinking, 
drawing in some one of its numerous branches, carving, modelling, 
or any of what are called the minor Arts; if the necessary con¬ 
ditions are obtainable, which in India is exceedingly rare, it may 
be acting; so long as it is a humble following of Art for the 
sake of Art and not merely a ministration to vanity the result 
must be good. Art takes one above the pettiness of the world 
as nothing else can. 

Bub however these extra hours are spent, re- 
Ulysses’ warn- member still that the profession comes before all. 
Bear in mind the warning of Ulysses: 

“ Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright: to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take tho instant way, 

For liouour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast; keep them tho path, 

For emulation lmtb a thousand sons 
That one by ono pnrsuo : if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost i 

then what I hey do in present, 

Though less than yonre in past must. oVrtop years.” 

Heed well the warning. Whether you slacken speed from 
idleness or inability, or whether you merely diverge from the 
straight course in search of other attractions, the effect is the 
same. Others pass you. Therefore first do your work in 
.life thoroughly, and then devote the leisure hours to other 
occupations or amusements but carrying them out thoroughly 
also. Do not attompt too much. If you do the 
tw>°mnch ttempt P r °f 08S i° na l career will be neglected and, no 
matter how superior your abilities, disappoint¬ 
ment and failure will be your ultimate portion. Starting in the 
race of life with brilliant prospects you easily keep level with 
and even outstrip competitors, but the beautiful flowers by the 
wavside are ailnriug and you pause to gather them. What 
matters it ? You can easily overtake the others. With an effort 
you do so. But again the temptation to stray, and this time 
further afield, and now to recover the lost ground is a harder 
task. And so each, wandering from the path makes wider the 
gap between yourself and your sometime inferiors, and your 
efforts to reach them become more and more hopeless. Then in 
a Hash your eyes are opened and the truth is seen—in attempt¬ 
ing too much you have lost everything. Then comes dull despair, 
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Then in the evening- of days, sinking back wearied and exhausted 
with a life struggle after the impossible, echoing those melan¬ 
choly words “ too late, too late,” you find when it is indeed too 
late that in striving to grasp universal knowledge you have been 
striving to grasp that which is intangible, that life, health, talents 
opportunities, have been wasted in the pursuit of a chimera. 

To this rough and necessarily very imperfect sketch of the 
leading principles which should regulate your conduct as indivi¬ 
duals something must be added on your relation to the University. 
You have here in the full light of day, in the presence of the 
Senate and of several hundred spectators, undertaken a solemn 
obligation. Not only have you promised to be good citizens, 
promoting the cause of morality and upholding social order and 
the well-being of your fellowmen ; you have also promised to con¬ 
duct yoursel ves in daily life as becomes members of the University 
and to promote the cause of learning. This pledge must not be 
lightly broken. Wherever you may be and whatever your occupa¬ 
tion you must endeavour to help others in the quest after know¬ 
ledge. In a huge city like this individual effort may not do much, 
you can but join with the throng, each doing his share j but in tho 
smaller towns and villages a single example is of distinct value. 
Let that example be worthy of the University. Here is a 
glorious duty, glorious hut still a duty. You have to hand the 
lamp of learning down the generations. Through all historic 
A trl.-.rious a £ eS t ' lat * am P * liis burned, through all ages to 
doty thinned in come it will continue to burn, till this race shall 
Riorums lau- i )e no more. Let the thoughts rest where they 
will on the memories of the past, there that flame, 
is to be seen and ever moving onward. Back in the earliest 
recorded times, the sage of Egypt, of Chaldea, of India, takes 
his pupils to tower top and teaches them that fanciful lore of the 
heavens which has now given place to a truer science—from 
then onward to where in the groves of the academy the disciples 
walk with the master probing the dim depths of philosophy, by 
their side the blue Egean with smiles innumerable reflecting "a 
cloudless heaven, and overhead the calm-browed goddess look¬ 
ing grave approval enshrined on her own Acropolis—onward 
again to the schools of Alexandria where the father of geometry 
thinks out the eternal problems, and Hipparchus and Eratos¬ 
thenes, grand in the audacity of their conceptions, grand even 
in their ervours, struggle to compass the universe-—onward to 
where under spreading oak and in stonehewn cloister a pale- 
faced priesthood treasures with loving care the priceless heir¬ 
looms of a dead age, the key to which it must never hope to 
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possess—otiwffrd to the domes and arches of Cordova where the 
sons of Arabia garner up the grain that the natives of Europe, 
purblind, would trample in the mire—onward to Tudor England 
where men breathe once more, raising their heads above the 
dark waters of repression and of ignorance that have stagnated 
heavy, thick, through so many weary centuries, and there is 
born into the world a new life, a new literature, a new humanity 
—aye and onward to our own time, when Science yielding at 
last to the importunity of man lets slowly fall the veil and 
discloses those charms so lqng and so jealously guarded—yes 
ever onward, sometimes over smooth and fruitful plain where 
the way is easy, and sometimes over scarped rock and through 
tangled briar where advance seems almost impossible, but ever 
onward, now with bright blaze illumining the firmament and 
anon with flicker feeble to tlie very verge of extinction, but 
still onward and ever onward that sacred lamp of learning is 
borne aloft by an eager band of votaries, a baud of votaries who 
absorbed in their own passion pay no heed to the world about 
them, aud for whom indeed surrouuding events, thrones that 
totter, dynasties that dissolve, aud republics that crumble away 
have no further interest than this, that they add yet another 
page to the studies of the future. Of that band you are now 
members. 

Much haB of late been written and spoken about certain of 
your social customs, and it has been urged that 
social f customs the higher education cannot be said to have 
come from with- -borne fruit so long as they exist. To my think- 
frem i wahout an however reform must in such matters come 
from within rather than from without; you must 
turn for guidance to the enlightened among your own country¬ 
men. But still there is one point on which I feel too strongly 
to remain altogether silent. How long do you intend your 
womankind to remain in ignorance ? How long is to be before 
the education given yon on such favourable terms 
Education of filters through to them ? Some little improvement 
women. p ag i, een effected during the last few years, but 

till female education ceases to be the exception and becomes 
the rule the reproach will not depart from you. Woman has 
occupied manv positions in the world. In savage tribes merely 
an ill-used,animal, iR Greece a domestic drudge, in the purer 
davs of chivalry an idealized being placed on a pedestal so high 
that she breathed a different atmosphere from that of the every¬ 
day world, in modern Western civilization a highly cultivated 
product rivalling man in the receptive faculty but still far 
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behind in the great creations of intellect and Art. Where the 
golden mean lies is a much vexed question, partly because 
people forget that the training proper for her who is to be a 
wife and mothdh differs both in degree and kind from that 
needed for her who is to gain au independent living. But this 
much may at least be said with confidence, that where the voice 
of woman is ever—I will not say hushed, for no system could 
effect that—but where the voice of woman comes ever muffled 
from behind a screen, there man deliberately denies himself 
invaluable help. There are many questions no doubt which can 
Peculiar vir we ^ decided by ma/a alone; there are indeed 
tuce of the some which it is an abomination for woman even 
feminine t«m- to touch; but in the great majority joint counsel 
pemmen j s q'he c i everest man w jh always find much 

to learn from a woman. The female mind is before all things 
practical, and an effectual solvent for what—in lack of a more 
classical term—we call fads. Man sees many objects, but their 
very number causes them to be blurred; the eye of woman 
takes in a narrower field, but the outlines of what it does see 
are remarkably distinct. Woman dismisses the fringe of a sub¬ 
ject with a wave of the band or a curt depreciatory formula and 
concentrates herself on the main features, a method which gains 
in promptitude if it sometimes loses in abstract justice. And 
so it comes to pass that in the search after truth woman often 
finds the jewel while man is still lighting his lantern. How 
long will you refuse the assistance of her who is your natural 
ally? How long will you do injustice to your wives and 
daughters, and through that injustice injury tp yourselves ? 
And it is not only that you lose tho counsellor, you lose the 
friend also. What true companionship can there be between 
two persons whose minds have nothing in common? 


" Among unequals what society 
Can sort, what hurmouy, or trne delight ? 
Which must bo mutual, in proportion due 
Given and received ; bin in disparity 
The one intense, the other still remiss, 
Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike." 


And now, in conclusion, as to your duty to the State, by 
no means the least important of your duties. You 
Stated t0 1 8 have first to smootlien the way in dealing with the 
millions whom we call the menses, Always a diffi¬ 
cult task for a Government to get its recommendations and 
measures understood by these, it is especially difficult when rulers 
and ruled belong to different races and start with different traditions. 
Here yon can, each in yonr own degree, be of real service. For 
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example, you tan urge upon theryofcthe advantage of abandoning 
his primitive tools for those modern improvements which are now 
placed within his reach, andofcarryingontscientificsnggestionsas 
to rotation of crops and dressingthesoil ;you can explain the object 
of sanitary regulations and the importance of obeying them; the 
necessity of precaution against infectious diseases; the benefits of 
vaccination; the advantages of resorting to the hospital when sick, 
especially in cases of epidemic. You can interpret between those 
Interpret bo- w ' 10 ma '^ e the law and those who have to obey the 
tween the ruler* law. Educatipu and contact with educated minds 
»nd the ruled. enable you to understand matters which are a 
mystery to others not having your opportunities, and which as 
a mystery are feared. You must lull to rest those suspicions 
which the uneducated ever feel when something new and un¬ 
familiar is proposed. You must carry that lamp of learning of 
which we spoke into the caves of superstition and ignorance, 
casting its beams into every cranny and crevice, and show to the 
peoples that the grim shapes which terrify them so much are 
nought but phantoms of their own imaginiug, things of darkness 
that fade away on the approach of light. 

And while thus correcting misapprehension and error in 
others, do not fall into like error yourselves. Reflect that 
though matters which seem nn enigma to the villager are by 
reason of education simple to you, there may yet be other matters 
beyond your grasp also. Therefore when some policy of Govern¬ 
ment runs counter to your wishes and ideas, pause before ascrib¬ 
ing illiberal motives. You may see one side of a subject quite 
clearly and think you have mastered it; yet there may be other 
sides entirely hidden from your eye of which you dream not. Be 
captious therefore in assuming a measure to be wrong because 
you can see no good in it, or right because yon can see no harm 
in it. Do not fall into the dangerous mistake of looking with 
suspicion on the motives of people who hold opinions contrary 
to your own. Here again you suffer from bad advisers. From 
platform and magazine self-dubbed “ friends of India” encourage 
you to ask for this or that concession, and to think yourselves 
ill-used if it is not immediately granted. But these persons are 
not your true friends. Seek your true friends ratlior among 
those who have proved their friendship by heaping on you 
material banefits»anc? privileges, and when you feel inclined to 
murmur at a refusal to accept your views turn as a corrective to 
a consideration of what you already eujoy. Think of your 
material benefits—call up-the India of a hundred years back, a 
hotbed of picturesque insauitation, the absence of communications, 
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the constant war?, the goners of freebooters, dr.coits, thugs, 
the insecurity of life and property, the unchecked sweeping away 
of millions bv pestilence and famine, in a word the state of 
danger, misery afid discomfort, and then look upon the present. 
It. is as though the good genius from ono of your own Eastern 
tales had spread his wings over the land. Then think of your 
privileges, you enn follow any religion, you can practise any 
profession, you can acquire any property, you can publish your 
opinions on any subject, you can dwell where you please, come 
and go as you like, in a word shape joxn lives exactly as seems 
good to you, without let or hindrance. Is this nothing? Is 
this a small thing? How long have Englishmen in England 
enjoyed such privileges, how many nations in Europe enjoy 
such privileges now? These things yon have not bought. 
They have been given you. You have paid nothing for. them. 
Aye, but they have been bought and paid for by others, 
ami would you kftowthe price ? Ask it of history. The blood 
that has enriched a hundred battle-fields, the heads that have 
fallen low upon a thousand scaffolds, the smoke that has 
made murky the heavens from countless martyr pyres, this is 
the price paid by England for that which she has given yon 
freely, fully, ungrudgingly. Trust then and be patient: all 
fitting things will come iu fitting time. Trust the mother who 
has done so much for you, that she may do more and yet more: 
he patient that she may do it in due season, not with the 
ill-considered haste which breeds disaster. Trust and be 
patient. And if you and your fellows throughout this mighty land 
thus live—as individuals doing your work honestly^ thoroughly, 
as citizens respecting votir neighbours, as subjects co-operatiug 
with and having confidence in the State, then there need he no 
misgiving as to the future of India. Then may we lift up a 
corner of the curtain that hides the great Shall-Be and look 
without fear on what lies beyond. There may the eye see that 
which shall make glad the heart. For the keen intellect of the 
East welded with the sturdy self-reliance and energy of the West 
shall together result in an Indian Empire indeed: an Indian 
Empire complete, one whole, flawless : an Indian Empire beyond 
the wildest dreams of a Darius, beyond the wildest hopes of an 
Akbar : an Indian Empire proof against traitor within and foe 
without: an Indian Empire ready and able to take her stand, 
shoulder to shoulder with her sisters of the great Anglo-Saxon 
federation, rockfirm against all comers, foursquare against the 
world. 
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THIRTY-SECOND CONVOCATION. 

(By D. Sinclair, Esq., M.A.) 

Graduates of the Year,—In accordance with the Bye-Laws 
of the University an address has now to be delivered to you by a 
member of the Senate exhorting yoq to conduct yourselves 
suitably unto the position to which by the degrees conferred upon 
you you have attained, and His Excellency the Chancellor has 
conferred on me the honour of discharging this duty to-day. 

You have all of yon for some years now been travelling 
along a straight and well-defined road, your intellectual horizon 
somewhat narrowest by text-books and syllabuses, and some¬ 
times I fear clouded by notes and annotations, compilations and 
competidiums; but though often brain-weary, often heart-heavy 
tometimes to some of you as I know, having the utmost difficulty 
in providing yourselves with the ordinary neAssaries of life, 
you have struggled manfully on, and the end of this road you 
have reached to-day. In the name of the Senate I most heartily 
congratulate you. But you will have already discovered that 
this road along which you have been travelling, lias but led you 
into an open country—the world ; that you must still go on on 
life's journey, and as there may be in front of you pitfalls into 
which you may stumble, obstacles you will have to overcome, 
rivers you may have to wude through, hills you will have to 
climb, it is becoming that your Alma Mater, now that you are 
no longer to be under her immediate fostering care, should, in 
wishing you Godspeed, tender to you words of encouragement 
and counsel, it may be also of warning. 

Fortunate have you been when compared with the great 
masses of your countrymen. Knowledge you have 
Vainr of » acquired of which they can form but little concep¬ 
ts English Lao- tion. Your acquaintance with the English lan¬ 
guage. guage has opened to you the treasury of English 

literature and the loftiest and noblest thoughts of 
England’s greatest sons have become known to you. Her store¬ 
house of science has been unlocked for you and you have been 
taught and shown how to use the forces of nature for the relief 
and benefit of your fellow-countrymen. Through the English 
language you have ^earned something of the human race, how- 
nations have risen to the highest eminence and the causes that 
led to their downfall. You have made the acquaintance of the 
heroes of the world, a Leonidas and a Washington, 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground. 
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Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds* undone, and 
of others whose careers though less brilliant were no less noble, 
a Hampden and a Wilberforce, names that will be held in grate¬ 
ful remembrance by a hundred generations. All this and much 
more you have learned, and under the personal influance and 
guidance of your professors you will have been able to draw 
from it the lessons therein taught. These will have elevated 
you morally as well as intellectually, stirred up within ydU new 
and loftier aspirations, a stronger longing, after truth and good¬ 
ness, a desire to follow alter right because it is right and loath- 
ing of every thing that savours of the nature of mere selfishness. 

For unless he can erect himself above himself, 

How poor a thing is man! 

Such being the lessons you have learned and the principles 
by which you are to be guided, it will be for you to walk up to. 
them and demonstrate them in your lives. Never have you 
been regarded with a more critical eye than now. 
what e you St hav8 Never perhaps with more suspicion. Prove by 
learnt in your y 0 ur unspotted lives, by your devotion to duty, by 
li '“- your unimpeachable integrity, your unquestioned 

honesty and your unflinching truthfulness, that the training and 
culture you have received have elevated and ennobled your 
natures, made you better men and better citizens, and thus vonr 
Ahna Mater is doing the great work for which she was called 
into existence, a work that as time goes on will be seen more 
and more to be for the highest good of this great and historic 
laud. 

Students you have been, some of you perhaps at first with 
the sole object of being in the laudable position 
Bc ’'tadenta y 0U occupy to-day. But your studies will have 
roug ®‘ been of littlo avail, if they have not awakened 
within yon a desire to pursue your search after knowledge and 
truth for its own sake, to learn and understand the thoughts and 
modes of action of the great of past ages, to make yourselves 
familiar with the current speculation of your own day, and to 
gather from them what your well-trained minds will readily turn 
to advantage for yourselves and your countrymen. Those of 
you who have selected Medieiue or Engineering as your profes¬ 
sions will have to remain students for life. Science advances 
with rapid strides. It will only be by co&tinaous and steady 
application you will be able to keep pace with it. Not to keep 
pace with it is to fall behind, to become inefficient practitioners in 
the professions you have adopted. You will, therefore, make 
yourselves acquainted with what the giants in your profession 
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are doing, the»discoveries they are making, the inventions they 
are introducing. But, while all of you will make a thorough 
acquaintance with your own profession or work, whatever it may 
be, your first duty, you will have many hours of leisure in which 
to use your knowlege for the benefit of the community amongst 
which you may be placed. You have received a liberal educa¬ 
tion. You know its value. You will know it still more. Do 
what in you lies to give to the masses of your countrymen that 
which you yourselves have so freely received, and, wherever you 
may be placed, be each of you a centre of light, illuminating and 
revivifying all around you. Government has done much, and no 
doubt will continue to do much, to promote education; but it is 
on you, on those w'ho have received it in its highest forms, that 
will largely rest the responsibility of raising the intellectual as 
well as the moral condition of your country. Educate the 
masses. Stimulate the desire for education where¬ 
in at 5 e 8 Cate the ever ^ cx ^ s ^ a i where there is no sdfch desire strive 

to create it. Without education you never will 
have national life, never become a great people influencing for 
good the history of the world. 

You have received a liberal education yourselves. Give it 
to your women. Much has been done in this re- 
wotmb* 4 * y ° nr E P e °t during the past twenty years, and all honor 
to those who have led the way. But much remains 
to be done. It is but tho veriest fraction of the females of this 
country, that are under instruction. Further by your exam¬ 
ple this good^work. Use your utmost influence to extend it. 
And as for generations, perhaps, the national sentiment is likely 
to insist on girls leaving school at an early age, a great opportu¬ 
nity is provided for you to supply them after leaving school with 
a healthy literature in their own language. I am glad to see 
ODe of the members of the Senate devoting the leisure of a ripe 
age to this most commendable work. Do you take it up. The 
education and training you* have received pre-eminently fit you 
for it. Apply yourselves to it. Provide a vernacular literature 
of interesting and useful knowledge—a literature of romance 
too, if you will, breathing a lofty moral spirit—a literature that 
will brighten what might otherwise be many a weary listless 
hour, that will raise your women intellectually, and make them 
more aud rupee true companions for you as wives—companions 
able to understand your labours and sympathize with you in 
them, and by their sure instincts help you in your difficulties. 
Those of you who have made Science a special study will have 
many opportunities of using your knowledge for the benefit of 
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your less fortunate countrymen. You will teach them to observe 
those great laws that cannot be broken with impunity. That for 
them to preserve their bodily health and escape theravages ofsuch 
relentless avengers as cholera or small-pox, attention mustbepaid 
to the sanitation and conservancy of their hotnesand villages; that 
the water to be used for food must not be that green filthy liquid 
taken from the little tank into which the sewage of the village 
runs or percolates ; but it must be pure and clear, carrying with 
it refreshing and life, not decay and death. You will use your 
influence to dispel many of the prejudices that prevail amongst 
your countrymen, such for example as that against vaccination, 
so that many a home may not be left desolate, many a lovely 
face not disfigured by the scars of a loathsome disease. Your 
scientific knowledge should enable you to help the manufacturer 
to produce a higher quality of goods, and if as the latest writer 
maintains, the country plough is the best suited to the require¬ 
ments of the land and the climate, you can at least impress 
upon the ryot the importance of a rotation of crops, and that 
land, if it is to be a bouutiful giver, must bo treated generously 
and liberally. 

Students you have been, students you must continue to be, 
and students of more than books. 

You are going out into the world and will come into living 
contact with living men. Your lot may probably be cast in 
times when great social and, it may be, religious questions will 
have to be considered and faced. It will require of you the 
utmost caution, the most cateful study of the questions them¬ 
selves and of their apparent adaptability to the times in which 
vou live, and from vour knowledge of tho history of the human 
race and humau institutions, from your study of the great 
movements that have convulsed nations, at' one time hurling 
them into darkness and despair, at another time carrying them 
on to a brighter and happier and more glorious era than had 
ever previously dawned upon them, you will have to determine 
for yourselves whether things shall remain as they are, or whether 
customs, consecrated by a hoary antiquity, and deeply rooted in 
the hearts of an ancient people, shall not be changed or done 
away with. You will have to make up your mind as to whether, 
for example, infant marriage and enforced widowhood is to he 
perpetuated, and every year the lives of “thousands of young, 
bright and tender hearts to be blasted and reduced to wretched¬ 
ness. And with the light which you have received, if yon are 
persuaded that such customs are detrimental to the happiness 
of your country, that, they are contrary to human nature and 
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have no place* in your ancient Faith, then yon must bare the 
courage of your convictions, and must make your voice heard 
ami power felt. No more difficult duty iies before you. 
\o duty more noble. You must therefore be’brave, not in the 
sense of wliat I am afraid we too frequently see 
Be brave, witn in the present times, when young men mistake 
conviction!'* ° volubility for wisdom, and arrogance for manliness. 
But brave, with r. bravery founded on conviction 
arrived at after the most careful study and reflection, a bravery 
that will be clothed with modesty, that will be free from selfish 
ends and untarnished by self-conceit. 

But you are looking forward to taking a part in the poli¬ 
tics of the day. Politics has become a popular subject. It is 
interesting. It is exciting. Above all, in this country, it i» 
comparatively easy. Here you will have uo national prejudices 
to battle against. No institutions, 

'■ Strons; in possession, founded in old custom, 

Fixed to tiie people's pious ruracry foith,” 

to lay irreverent hands upon. 

You, however, hold an important, posit‘on in this country— 
a position I might say almost uniqnein the hist y of the world. 
Twenty years ago one of the most cultured ai d most distinguished 
statesmen that ever ruled in this land, addressing the graduates 
on an occasion similar to the present, called on them to r> mem¬ 
ber that they were the adopted children of European civilization, 
the interpreters between the stranger and the Indian, between 
the Government and the subject, between the great and the 
small, between the strong and the weak, and he asked them 
whether they would cany a faithful or a deceitful message. 
Your numbers then were small, your influence much less tar 
reaching than now. The responsible position you occupy maf 
well be placed before you again, and the same question may not 
inappropriately be asked you to-day. 

You have studied the history of your own country. You 
are acquainted with those dark days for this 
Compare the unhappy laud, when the Afghan or the 11 ughu 1 
P» st , of yqyr BW coping down on her fair plains converted her 
ronntrywit it* {ert p e fi e ia 8 j n to a desert, levelled her moat.sacred 
shrines with the dust, and brought death and dis¬ 
honor into a hundred thou-and homes. You are acquainted with 
■the later Mughal rule which, while it has left an imperishable 
name in the wonderful works of its engineers and in its magni¬ 
ficent buildings had no room in its policy for religious toleration, 
no room in its administration for aliens to its faith, no room for 
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buildings such as that in which we are assembled to-day—fos¬ 
tering homes of light and learning. You will call to mind how 
even almost within the memory of the living, the quiet peaceful 
hamlet of your fathers might be roused from its slumbers by 
gangs of Pindari robbers, and the morning sun be a witness 

only to the desolation that had been made—the father dead_ 

the children oiphans—all property gone—nothing left for the 
survivors but misery and blank despair. These things you will 
call to mind and compare them with tho condition of your coun¬ 
try now, when every man has security in his possession, and the 
humble ryot may lay him down and sleep in peace and safety. 
Perfect freedom in religion, equality in the eyes of the Law 
freedom of speech, and liberty of the Press such as few nations in 
the world possess. Education provided in the most generous spirit, 
and designedly intended to enable you to qualify yourselves for 
some of the highest judicial and administrative offices in the 
State, and, as time goes on, it may be, to enable you to have a 
larger share in the Government of your country. These and 
many more inestimable benefits you have had given to you with 
no grudging hand. What then, I would ask, is to be your mes¬ 
sage to your countrymen ? Is it to be a message of peace and 
goodwill ? Or is it to be a message of misrepresentation, of 
concealment, keeping out of view the many benefits you have 
received in the past, and presenting in false colours the work 
and intentions of the Government of your own day ? Are you 
going to stir up hatred where there should be gratitude, distrust 
where there should be confidence ? If so, better you had never 
been in the position you occupy to-day. You wpl be no true 
friends to your country. And while you must be the interpre- 
1 ntiTpret hem- ters o£ England’s rule to your countrymen, you 
•pstly between must no less be the exponents of your country’s 
India 1 " 1 and wants to England. And here your responsibility 
is no less weighty. The great democracy of Eng¬ 
land is waiting to learn the needs of this ancient people. Its 
heart beats with generousimpulses.andif you are enabled to bring 
a real and genuine message from the millions in this land, you 
may rest assured it will meet with a generous response. But 
on the other hand, if for narrow class ends you try to mislead, 
you take a spurious message and, keeping out of view the needs 
and wishes of your less educated countrymen, you aim only at 
the aggrandisement of self, then I believe^you will, meet with 
that rebuke which you will well merit; and, again I say, you 
will be no true friends of your country. But actuated by the 
purest patriotism, you will prove yourselves true interpreters 
between the Government and the people. The liberal power 
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that has enabled you to occupy that position yon are in to-day 
expects it. The fair name and honor of your Alma Mater 
demand the culture and moral training you have received will 
impel you towards it. And great as is your responsibility, no 
less great will be your reward, if, as highly influential members 
of this great people, you are enabled to carry joy and gladness 
into a million homes, and become a potent means in helping on 
the regeneration of your country. Then it may be, that that 
dawn of a better day for India which is already gilding the 
hilltops of time shall, as tbedges roll on, brighten into a glorious 
noon, when the Aryan of tl’e West reunited with the Aryan of 
the East in a common brotherhood, with common high hopes and 
lofty aspirations, with truth, righteousness and .peace as their 
watchwords shall carry their own life, and light and liberty into 
the remotest and darkest regions of the earth. 

THIRTY-THIRD CONVOCATION. 

(By Rai Bahadur P. Ranganadha Mudaliyak, M.A.) 

My Lord Chancellor and Gentlemen,—The bye-laws governing 
the procedure at Convocation require that a Fellow of the Senate 
Bhouid make an address to those who have been admitted to the 
Degrees of the University, exhorting them to conduct themselves 
in a manner suitable to the academical position gained by them. 
This responsible duty has, on this occasion, been assigned to me 
by His Excellency the Chancellor, and while I owe it to him to 
say that I feel thankful to him for the honor he has conferred on 
me, I owe it to myself to add that I am keenly sensible of the 
difficulty of the task I have undertaken. Gentlemen, you who 
have just received degrees. You have this day been admitted 
into the honorable body of the Graduates of the University of 
Madras. Your admission was preceded by a period of probation 
daring which you wei^ subjected to a severe discipline. At the 
close of this period, you were examined by a body of experts 
who have declared that you have been weighed in the balance 
and that you have not been found wanting. And the University, 
before setting the seal of its approval on you, has wisely obtained 
from you solemn promises that you will so conduct yourselves 
in every relation of life as to be an honour to the University, and 
a blessing to the .poultry that gave you birth. By taking these 
promises from you, and by deputing a member of the Senate to 
impress on you’their full meaning and significance, the Univer¬ 
sity wishes you to understand that it attaches no less importance 
to the social and political virtues, to character and conduct,— 
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than to intellectual power and literary or scientific knowledge. 
The ceremony you have gone through to-day is not a mere 
matter of form. Its purpose is to awaken in your minds a lively 
sense of what yoC. owe to the University, and what you owe to 
yourselves. You are going into the world with the stamp of the 
University on yon as sterling coin. The degrees you hold will 
enable you to attain a position of eminence in the community to 
which you belong, blow can you better evince your grateful 
appreciation of the honor the University has conferred on you 
t han to pi-ove by the zeal and ability' the good sense and integrity 
with which you discharge your public and private duties that 
yon are worthy sous of your Aina Mater, and that be the tempta¬ 
tion to evil never so strong, you will not consciously stoop to do 
any thing that will cast the slightest slur on the fair reputation 
of the fraternity to which you will from this day forth belong ? 

in regard to the University to which you and I belong, and 
are, 1 trust, proud to belong, 1 may bo permitted to say that 
hnmblo as its aims and limited as its functions are, it lias done 
the work it lias set to itself with creditable success. It has 
indeed no monumental buildings, no ancestral trees, no galleries 
and museums, nothing of a romantic or picturesque character to 
captivate the imagination by, no proud reminiscences linking it 
with names illustrious iu the past for genius or heroism. It 1ms 
had but a brief existence. Its life has been peculiarly monoto¬ 
nous. Year after year, examinations have been held, results 
published and degrees conferred,—a work which falls very far 
short of what many Universities in Europe have c]one and are 
doing. But none-the-less, I venture to assort that a great deal 
of good has already been done, and that the foundations are 
being slowly but surely laid of good in the future sufficient to 
satisfy all reasonable expectation. It is no small tiling - that of 
those who graduated during the thirty-two years 
A Retrospect. f rom 1857 to 1889, there are at present on the rolls 
.1,974 Bachelors of Arts, 49 Masters of Arts. 817 Bachelors of 
Law, and 8 Masters of Law. The numbers that passed the 
examinations in Engineering and Medicine are less satisfactory, 
but even in this there is no ground for despair as the failure is 
in my opinion due not to a want of capacity on the part of the 
students, but to the ab^nce of such a demand for Engineering 
and Medical Graduates as would ensure tn them anyone ruble 
competence. The numbers of candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination and the First Examination in Arts have gone on 
increasing by leaps and bounds,—increasing of late years to such 
an extent that it was felt that the time had come for directing 
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the attention Of the youth of the country to courses of study and 
brandies of knowledge that the University omits, and rightly 
omits to include in its curricula. This rapid increase in tire 
numbers presenting themselves for tho lower examinations may 
cot in itself be a matter for rejoicing, seeing that only a small 
fraction of those that pass the lower examinations go on with 
their studies till they obtain a degree; but looking at the matter 
from another standpoint, and noting what expansion of Primary 
and Middle School education must have preceded it as a neces¬ 
sary condition, the great Ijelp that the University has given 
towards the successful working of the multitudinous agencies, 
public and private, that are carrying on the work of educating 
tiie youth of this country, deserves thankful recognition. Weighty 
testimony lias been borne by previous speakers at Convocation to 
the services rendered by the University in providing the State 
with servants of a better stamp than it formerly had. The men 
that the University has given have been found to be superior to 
their predecessors in “ method and regularity and also in the 
tone of morality.” If those are all tho benefits that the Univer¬ 
sity has conferred, and 1 shall not pause to inquire what more 
it lias, it must be acknowledged to have done a great and useful 
work, and to deserve the lasting gratitude of those who have 
profited by its labors. 

Tot bose who failed to pass the recent University Examina¬ 
tions, I would say, do not lose heart. Work 
'.Me* to mi- with greater zeal and method than yon have yet 
imccesafat candi- ^ one an( j jf you d eserV(( to succeed, succeed you 

will. Painful as it must be to you that you havo 
failed, you will not be surprised to hear that there is a point of 
view in which your failure is a thing to be glad of. It is obvious 
that a University degree will cease to be of any value if the 
undeserving gain it as much as the deserving, and it is in every 
sense a more desirable thing that you should fail once, twice, 
thrice, and then succeed, only if you deserve to succeed, than 
that the value of a University degree should fall in men’s esteem. 
There never was a greater necessity than at present for the 
University keeping a jealous watch over the standards of its 
examinations. The time may be far distant when the best gradu¬ 
ates of this University can claim to be tl$ intellectual equals of 
the best graduates 6f the West. Perhaps that time is a dream 
never io be realized- But there is no doubt that such equality 
is the ideal to be aimed at. Anything that tends even in a slight 
degree to cause a divergence from the policy hitherto pursued 
of raising standards gradually but to a definite and appreciable 
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extent, deserves in my opinion to be regarded ac a calamity, 
which ilie true friends of education will do well to avert by all 
the means in their power. 

My connection with the examinations of the University dur¬ 
ing a long course of years enables me to say that 
clineTn mfthel especially of late years there has been a marked 
niatica! attain- decline in the mathematical attainments of the 
ment9 - candidates for the Matriculation Examination and 

the First Examination in Arts. Every teacher knows how diffi¬ 
cult it has become to make the majority of students in the First 
Arts classes pay due attention to their mathematical .studies, and 
this difficulty arises, I believe, less from natural inaptitude or the 
preponderating claims of other subjects of the course than from 
a capricious distaste born of the intention to give up mathemat ics 
altogether after passing the First Examination in Arts. Be the 
causes what they may, this notable decline is a matter for serious 
regret, aud I may, on behalf of the University, express an ear¬ 
nest wish that students will appreciate better than they seem to 
do at present the place aud function of mathematics in a scheme 
of liboral education, and bestow upon that subject the attention 
it deserves as a disciplinary study, and as an indispensable help 
to the study of every branch of the physical sciences. 

I find from the records of the University that 1,974 gradu- 

MortaUty atci ^ ’ n Arts U P to 81st March 1889 j and that 
among gradu- of those no less than 118 have passed away, 1 
atea - out of every 17. Among the Masters of Arts, 

the rate of mortality is 1 out of every 9 j among the Bache¬ 
lors of Law, 1 out of every 8 j among Bachelors of Medicine 
and Masters in Surgery, 1 out of every 7. These figures 
are such as to cause the gravest anxiety. What is peculiarly 
painful is that the higher the academical standard attained, 
the greater is the rate of mortality, indicating that the physical 
energies have collapsed under the strain of the higher studies. 
When this high rate of mortality is coupled with the fact, that 
a good proportion of those that have ceased to exist were in 
their day men of bright promise with a prosperous career before 
them, the loss must be felt to be very considerable. It behoves 
you to take warning betimes, and to guard against the fatal error 
of your cental growth so far outrunning your 
physical train- physical growth as to endanger bodily^ health or 
even life itself. The attention of the youth of the 
country has already, thanks to the Physical Training and Field 
games Association, been drawn to those healthful and recreative 
exercises and field-sports which will give the body the vigour aud 
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the elasticity required to undergo without injury to severe mental 
effort. It is said that “ all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Of the Hindu boy, it will be truer to say that all work 
The art of an ^ n0 P^y ma kes him a feeble b<3y. Hindu boys, 
“losing time all but- a few excepted, need still to be taught the 
wisely." art of “losing time wisely.” With a variety of 

examinations to pass, with the high-pressure methods of impart¬ 
ing instruction in vOgue, and with a hereditary aptitude for 
conning things by heart, the Hindu youth is sorely tempted to 
pore over his hooks day and night, forgetting that lie has a 
bodily frame to build up as well as a mind to stock with know¬ 
ledge. Such utter disregard of physical health out of excessive 
anxiety to cultivate the mind must produce the most disastrous 
results,—feebleness, want of spirits, functional derangement, 
premature arrest of bodily growth, if not death itself. “This 
over-education,” says Herbert Spencer, “is vicious in everyway, 

_vicious as giving knowledge that will soon be forgotten; 

vicious as producing a disgust for knowledge; vicious as 
neglecting that organization of knowledge which is more impor¬ 
tant than l'ts acquisition; vicious as weakening or destroying 
that energy without which a trained intellect is useless; vicious as 
entailing that ill-health for which even success would not com¬ 
pensate, aud which makes failure doubly bitter.” 

I may, in this connection, exhort yon and the like of you to 
remember that on you devolves the duty of uitfus- 
tagf-SSS ing among your countrymen truenotiouseonceruing 
your country- natural objects and natural forces. There is much 
•truth in the familiar couplet:— 

“ How «mall of nil that human hearts endure, 

'That part which kings or laws cau cause or core. 

Much the greater part of human misery is due to ignorance,— 
ignorance in regard to the properties of the things around and 
about us,—ignorance in regard to the character of physical 
forces,—ignorance of the invariable sequences of cause aud effect 
in the realm of nature. Let it be known to the many as it is 
now known to the few that “pestilences will take up their 
abode only among those who have prepared unswept and 
ungarnished residences for them,” and how much human suffer¬ 
ing could be avoided or mitigated. There is small cause for 
wunder, though there is much for sorrow/in the fact that such 
large numbers periodically fall victims to cholera, small-pox, 
and typhus. How is it possible for people to be healthy when 
they are ill-washed and ill-fed,—when their houses are ill- 
drained. and ill-ventilated,—when their towns have narrow streets 
reekrng with noxious odours from accumulated garbage,—when 
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the water they drink and the air they breathe contain the germs 
of disease and death ? Is there ground to hope that the masses 
will, in their present state of ignorance, find out what it is that 
makes human livings fall like grass beneath the mower’s scythe, 
and hasten to adopt the remedies that science has devised for 
alleviating human suffering and prolonging human life ? Can 
they he made to feel that their houses require to be kept clean 
and white-washed, that their drains need flushing, that their 
streets need widening ? Are they likely to realize the need for 
preserving the wells and tanks 'chat supply drinking water 
free from impurities of all kinds ? 'What they are likely to say 
and do is what they Jiave so often said and done, and that is to 
plead poverty and inability, and to submit themselves with such 
resignation as they can command to the decrees of an over¬ 
ruling fate. Graduates of the University, I wish lean, by any 
words of mine, make yon feel what a vast field of useful labor 
lies before you in-imparting to your fellow-countrymen the 
rudiments of natural knowledge. You know the saying that 
he who makes two blados of grass grow where only one grew 
before, is a benefactor to his country. Judge then what immense 
benefit you will confer on the generation to which you belong 
and through them to succeeding generations, if through your 
exertions men learn to lead healthier lives and to suffer less 
from the maladies that flesh is heir to. 

In-regard to the relation in which yon stand to Government, 
I have nothing now to say, but trite as what I may 
ernment*' 1 < *° V " sa y W *U sound, I cannot pass over important a 
topic. The benefits that the British rule has con¬ 
ferred on us are so well and widely appreciated that a very brief 
mention of them is all that is necessary. You enjoy a security 
of person and property, unknown to your fore-fathers; you 
have received the precious gift of British Literature aud Western 
Science; the countless ways in which the genius and industry of 
man have compelled the forces of nature to minister to Im¬ 
material wants have been placed within your reach. In addition 
to these great blessings, you enjoy a freedom of thought and 
speech which it cost your rulers centuries of painful struggle to 
win. You who have received such benefits are bound to be 
grateful, aud mark my words, you will, in my opinion, be acting 
most unwisely, if by any thing yon say or def, you letit.be thought 
that you are wanting in grateful loyalty. It may well be that 
you are not content with what you have already got, but remem¬ 
ber that you owe this very sense of a better condition of things 
than the present to that wise generosity which prompted our 
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rulers to raise as from a state of ignorance and moral stagnation 
to a state of comparative clearness of intellectual vision and 
moral activity. Ask by all means for wliat more you may want, 
but ask in such a way that there may be no doubt or misgiving 
in regard to your loyalty and obedience to established authority. 
And before you ask for more, satisfy yourself that what you ask 
for is desirable and necessary. Those who have given so much 
are entitled to credit for willingness to.give us all that it is good 
for us to have. You who have received a liberal education are 
peculiarly bound to guide yout* fellow-countrymen with wise and 
moderate counsel. It is at once your duty and your privilege to 
act as interpreters between the rulers and the ruled. See that 
you interpret aright to the ruled the motives and intentions 
of the rulers, and help the governing authorities by faithfully 
making known to them the wishes and feelings of the people. 
The task that a Government like that of British India has to do 
is a rough and trying task. Do not make it harder by wilful 
misrepresentation. The teachings of our religion aud philosophy, 
the traditions of the past, and the best interests of the present 
are all on the side of loyalty and fidelity, and approving as 1 do 
all reasonable desire on your part to make yourselves useful in 
the sphere of political administration, I call upon you as the 
inheritors of an ancient civilization to steer clear of courses of 
couduct that will do no good, but may do much harm by rousing 
into activity such unhealthy feelings as jealousy aud disaffection. 
There has, of late years, been a great deal of talk aud writing 
about local self-government, talk and writiug for the most part 
misleading. According to some, the people of Iudia will never be 
fit to govern themselves ; according to others they possess already 
the necessary fitness, let a jealous bureaucracy deny it as stoutly 
as they may. Let me advise yon to retlect on one aspect of the 
question. Self-government ordinarily means the governing of 
a people by thymselves, but it may also mean the governing of 
one’s self by one’s self. The true measure of the people’s fitness 
for self-government in the former sense is to be found in their 
fitness for self-government in the latter sense. Only those are 
fit to command who have learnt to obey. If a great majority of 
the individuals composing a community are characterized by 
weakness of purpose, error of judgment, oiind auliesion to 
custom, and il!-regulated desires, it is idle to expect such a 
people to possess, iti*a collective capacity the intellectual and 
moral virtues required for a wise and beneficial management of 
Raise vonr their own affairs. Your first duty then is clear. 
seitesTnaindu" Raise yourselves individually. Acquire a sound 
knowledge of the laws of human well-being and 
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progress, endeavour to lead pure and blameless-lives, strive to 
control the lower passions of your nature, and, by constant 
practice of self-denial, learn the luxury of doing good. Of this 
be sure that, bf the extent to which you become wise and virtu¬ 
ous men, to that extent only will yon be fit to exercise political 
power, and the fitness to exercise such power must, as history 
sufficiently proves, be followed sooner or later by the attainment 
of it. It rryiy fall to some of you to conduct native 
IuManPvos- the Newspapers, in English or in one of the Verua- 
“ an ‘ 0S ' cular lauguages. I tyust the Press is destined to 

become as powerful an organ in India as in England, but that 
rhis high destiny may be accomplished, the writers to the 
native papers should be imbued with a fitting sense of respou- 
sibilitv, and should endeavour to reflect public opinion faithfully 
as in a mirror. I know that iu ludia public opinion has to be 
educated as well as represented. This makes the responsibility 
all tile greater. The native Press should keep steadily in view 
the cardinal requisites of progress,—a desire to find out what 
is true, just, and beneficial, and to avoid what may secure tem¬ 
porary advance at the cost of more or less permanent injury; 
an ever-present feeling that large masses of men can move but 
slowly onward, and that the true secret of success is “ to hasten 
slowly ;” a cordial recognition of all that is good in existing forms 
and methods, and a settled conviction that “ political institutions, 
to be efficient., must grow up from within, and not bo imposed 
from without.” The native'Press is yet in a state of infancy. 
Faults of indiscretion deserve, therefore, to be treated with indul¬ 
gence. I have often noted a desire to produce sensational effects, 
a proneness to exaggerate, a warping of the judgment due to 
defective knowledge, aud a tendency to make intemperate invec¬ 
tive do duty for sound and sober criticism. Permit me to urge 
that the plainest mode of saying a thing is almost always the most 
effective mode, and that no criticism strikes so vigorously home 
as that which bears the evident impress of a careful study of facts, 
aud of a desire to judge without fear or favour. 

Allow me to say a few words next on social reform. It is 
said that human opinion has to pass through 
form” 11 Re three phases,—“the unanimity of the ignorant, 
the disagreement of the inquiring, and the unani¬ 
mity of the wise.” Having after long agfcs emerged from the 
state of unanimity of the ignorant, we are now passing through 
the necessary transition stage of the disagreement of the in¬ 
quiring. The fault will be ours, if we do not so order thins* 
in this second stage, as to make the nearest approach posssibie 
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to the third stage, the unanimity of the wise. I am sincerely 
convinced that real progress is possible, in this as in other 
directions, only if the guiding spirits of the movement ave men 
of enlightened views, sound moral impulses, an*} a living relig¬ 
ious sentiment,—inen capable of looking before and after,—men 
not so blindly attached to the past as to oppose every thing new 
nor so rashly bent on reform as to despise every thing old. 
Never lose sight .of the fact that you have to carry the masses 
with you, and that in consequence some of the social and relig¬ 
ious changes that the educated few’ mav be ripe for will have 
to be postponed; and that true wisdom and philanthropy re¬ 
quire that while you have your faces set in the right direction, 
and while you have the courage to declare vonr convictions, you 
walk w'arily and slowly so that your less favoured brethren 
may follow your lead at such pace as is good for them. Observe, 
I do not commend the practice, which is only too prevalent, of 
talking and acting in a manner entirely at variance with one's 
own thoughts and feelings. Such incongruity between the 
inner and the outer life is the very death of all that is pure and 
noble and self-denying. According to the best light in you, 
approve only of what you consider to be right, and so conduct 
yourselves sis to make it clear, that you neither justify nor excuse 
injurious customs and debasing superstitions. The Western 
ideas aod sentiments that you have imbibed in the course of 
your education will and must urge you to advance, but as in 
human affairs good and evil are inextricably blended together, 
and the desire to obtain a thing is no guarantee of fitness to use 
the thing desired wisely and well, I would solemnly entreat you 
to look before you leap, and to make sure by observation, by 
study, and by reflection that in your impatient unwillingness to 
,bear the ills you have, you do not- fly to greater ills you know 
not of. ‘ Prove all things.’ A spirit of rational and searching 
inquiry is the necessary outcome of the scientific discipline that 
you have had. You canuot help feeling the absurdity of assum¬ 
ing that all our thinking has been done for us by our ancestors. 
If through indolence, or love of selfish ease, or fear of con¬ 
sequences, you fail to think for yourselves, and if you neglect 
your opportunities of doing what you can to make your domestic 
life aud your social surroundings harmonize better with the 
needs of the present, you will, believe me, he unworthy of the 
education you h:we received; you will betray the trust the Uni- 
„ versity reposes in you; you will be false to yonr- 

things selves and false to your countrymen. I say again 

fast that whi'-h ‘ prove ail things,’ but “hold fast that which is 
is good. ’ good.” While 1 feel nothing but respect in regard 
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to the intentions and motives of those among us ttho would fall 
back- on the Shastras for working out a new social scheme for the 
people of India, I must take the liberty to say that that method 
seems to me to'be inadequate,—nay more positively injurious. 
The Shastras are worthy of all reverence as handing down to us 
the traditions of a by-gone civilization. No social reformer can 
afford to despise them, or to neglect their study. But it is 
abundantly manifest that rules and observances and institutions, 
that suited the men of a by-gone age, can hardly suit us, who 
live under a very different environment. The method of finding 
in the Shastras chapter and verse in support of this or that 
reform may carry us some little way forward, and that only- 
after a long struggle over texts and interpretation; but I feel 
convinced that such a re-casting and re-construction as would 
eliminate from our social life the elements that have for so long 
held an iron sway, and paralysed our intellectual and moral 
The shuntraic energies, could be achieved only by modifying the 
method of social Shastraic injunctions, and not by a tacit conformity 
rflfon "- to them. I have said that the method under 

criticism is injurious, and my reason for saying so is that what 
might be gained by placing reform on a false basis is nothing as 
weighed in the scales against what must be lost. This wrong 
method will aud must stand in the way of many important reforms 
that every true friend of India would wish to see accomplished, 
and I would, therefore, impress upon your minds the necessity for 
giving this subject your most earnest consideration. By all means 
venerate the past; be proud of the relics of ancient civilization that 
abound in India; admire our ancient philosophy fcg its depth and 
subtlety and penetrative insight; and love our ancient literature 
for its sweetness and pathos and wealth of profound moral and 
religious sentiment. But remember that the richer the legacy you. 
have inherited from the dead, the stronger the obligation to make 
the lives of present and future generations something the better 
for your self-deuyiug labors in the cause of national progress. 

I fear I have already overtaxed your patience. I shall 
Improvement content myself, therefore, with making a mere 
of the Verna- mention of two other important duties that you 
cnlaj-s. have to perform. You have to cultivate the study 

of your mother-tongue, and to improve it to such an extent as to 
make it a fit medium for the corautunicat'VQt of-Western ideas in 
Science aud Philosophy. You have to promote the education of 
Education of your women, and to make your fellow-countrymen 
women. understand that the education a woman wants is 

not that which will make her a better sort of household drudge 
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or a more agreeable kind of play-thing, but that which will 
make her lit to sympathize with her husband’s aims and aspira¬ 
tions, to offer him wise counsel, and so to bring up her children 
as to turn their natural endowment to the best account. 

It has been often pointed ont that there is among you mnch 
industry but little thought, great powjsr of acquisition but small 
power of production. The charge, I fear, is well grounded. 
This unsatisfactory result is, I have no doubt, in some measure 
due to the vicious methods of teaching necessitated by the 
demands of the long series of examinations that our young men 
have to pass, and the small scope allowed for the free play of 
the intellect when its whole energy is spent on the mere acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, and there is iittle power and less inclination 
for assimilating and organizing the knowledge acquired. You 
do not need to be told that your education has but just begufi. 
It has begun not only iu the sense that you have to go on adding 
to your stock of knowledge to keep yourself abreast of the times 
in which you live, but also in the sense that you have to reflect 
on what knowledge you have already gained, and make it. a part 
of your intellectual furniture. Most, if not all of you, will have 
to discharge professional duties of one kind or another. Your 
education up to this point lias been intended to fit you for every 
path of life. You have now to choose some one path. J8ee to it 
that the path you choose is such as is suited to your tastes and 
capabilities. I count it superfluous to advise you that profes¬ 
sional success cannot be attained without a careful study of 
principles, atyi without that skill in the application of principles 
which is to be gained only by constant practice. The tendency 
to study almost exclusively codes and acts, rules and regulations 
is a survival of scholastic habits that, needs iu your case to bo 
checked and counteracted, rather than encouraged. Let me 
warn you, therefore, of the danger yon have to guard against in 
your ardent pursuit of professional success,—the danger of learn¬ 
ing only what bears on your profession and of neglecting 
altogether those humanizing studies, which are necessary to keep 
the intellect fresh, active and healthy; the danger of your 
letting the mind move in well-worn grooves,—the danger of your 
becoming slaves to routine. Remember that while you have to 
improve your professional knowledge and skill, you have also to 
keep up tfye habit i»f studying the wise and noble thoughts of 
the living and the dead. It is only by doing so that you may 
hope to have a well-balanced mind, —a mind with a clear sense 
of the true and the just,—a mind with a keen sense of the 
beautiful in nature or art,-—a mind instinct with noble feelings. 
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I now conclude, but before concluding, I congratulate you 
in tbe name of the University on the honors you have attained, 
and bid you go forth into the world, and win your spurs in the 
baffle of life. 'File University to which you belong will watch 
your career with anxious solicitude, and expect you not simply 
to do the best you can, each for himself,—but also to do the best 
you can for your fellow-men and your mother country. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONVOCATION. 

(By Dr. DuncaS.) 

When Lord Connemara appointed me to deliver the 
customary address on this occasion, it was with mixed feelings 
that I undertook tke/luty. And the more I have thought of 
it, the more divided have my feelings become. On the one 
lfand, I feel gratified to be associated with the distinguished 
men who in years gone by have stood in the place I occupy 
to-day. On the other hand, 1 cannot but reflect that this 
high privilege brings with it great responsibility. My pre¬ 
decessors have on behalf of the University, offered to gradu¬ 
ates of former years a cordial welcome to the world of letters 
and science, it is for me to see to it that the welcome offered 
to you shall not be less warm and sincere. An ideal of duty, 
pure aud lofty, has year after year been presented to graduates 
on their admission as members of the University. It is for me 
to give earnest heed that, in presenting this ideal to yon to-day, 
it shall not be lowered or tarnished. 

I am reimuded to-day of twenty years ago, when for the 
first time I attended as a spectator at a Convocation 
ago WeDtyyear * of this University. However much this gradua¬ 
tion ceremony may, by reason of repetition, lose 
in attractiveness to a superficial ou-looker, it has an abiding 
charm for the man who retains through life his sympathy with 
the struggles and triumphs of the youthful seeker after know¬ 
ledge. I can recall as if it had been but yesterday the eloquent 
words in which your predecessors of twenty years ago were 
addressed by one who was even then coming to be recognized as 
a power for good in Southern India; though at that time he laid 
not secured the hold on the affectionate esteem and gratitude 
of your countrymen which liis great abilities, his, liberality, 
his self-sacrificing devotion have now deservedly won for 
him. On that occasion the Rev. Dr. Miller sought to instil 
something of his own enthusiasm into the breasts of the young 
men just admitted to be members of the University, appealing 
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to them with All the power which eloquence and sympathy can 
give to prove themselves worthy sons or an ancient people. In 
the years that have couie and gone since then, the newly admit¬ 
ted graduates have had the privilege of listening to addresses 
some of them aglow with the lire of eloquence, some of them 
laden with that practical wisdom which the observation and 
reflection of years bring to the philosophic mind. If my remarks 
are characterized neither by the eloquence of the orator, nor by 
the wisdom of the sage, I inav at least hope that they will afford 
you some encouragement, stimulus, and guidance at this impor¬ 
tant period of your lives. 

I am charged, ladies and gentlemen, with the pleasing duty 
of offering you, in the name of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows, a cordial welcome as membefte of the University of 
Madras. We hold out to you the right hand of fellowship ip 
no grudging spirit. The dignity you have this day attained 
unto has been honourably won after long-continued and arduous 
toil. It has been won in a tield in which wealth and birth confer 
no privileges, where each man has to depend on himself, where 
intellectual force, controlled by a resolute will and a lofty con¬ 
ception of duty is the principal factor of success. Looking 
back on the years of study that have had their fitting consum¬ 
mation to-day, many of you will think with regret of umcli that 
has been left undone, of mistakes made, of precious hours and 
(lavs wasted, of energies misapplied. And it is most fitting 
that you should at this important stage of your lives lay to heart 
the lessons of experience. But do not allow regrets for the past 
to shut out film your view the possibilities of the future. Brood¬ 
ing too much over past failures is apt to weaken the knees of 
action, leading one to the fatal conclusion that, because the best 
has not been made of the years gone by, it is useless to prolong 
the contest. At no time of iii'e should men, reflecting oil the past, 
give way to despair, and least of all when, like you, they have just 
got beyoud the threshold oi' it. If, notwithstanding mistakes and 
failures, you have been able to secure the position you occupy for 
the first time to-dny, let that be to you a ground of hope that your 
future achievements will be honourable to yourselves, beneficial 
to your fellow-countrymen, and a source of pride to the Uni¬ 
versity which this day receives you into its membership. 

And t^iis reminds me that I must put you on your guard 
against the too common misconception that ihe 
graduation ceremonial i< i he crowning of the edifice 
the L edifice” of of knowledge and culture. Hitherto you haveouly 
kuowlwige. teen laying the foundation, to-morrow you begin 
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to rear the superstructure. Your admission to the Univer¬ 
sity to-day is merely the seal and token that, in the opinion 
of the Senate, the foundation stone of learning and culture 
has been well avd truly laid. Do not deceive yourselves, there¬ 
fore, by the thought that the years to come will be years of 
mental indulgence, in which you will have nothing to do hut 
reap the reward of your past exertions. Your future may be a 
life of ease if you deliberately will it to be so. But in that case 
you must be prepared for the sure and certain penalty—the loss 
of that intellectual and moral poorer you now possess. The 
only way to preserve the knowledge and culture you have 
acquired is to endeavour to deepen, extend, and apply the one, 
and to perfect the other. As the foundations of a palatial struc¬ 
ture gradually crumby to ruin, unless by being built upon they 
are protected from the disintegrating actiou of the elements; so 
the grasp of principles you have acquired and the studious 
habits you have formed will slowly but surely decay, unless you 
diligently cultivate and strengthen them. How often is the 
bright promise of youth obscured loug before middle age! The 
greatest happiness of the teacher is day by day to watch the 
expansion of the faculties and capacities of his pupil, and to 
forecast that brilliaut future when those powers shall have 
reached maturity. Sometimes, alas ! it is his most poignant 
sorrow to'see the eager questioning spirit settle down into sloth¬ 
ful acquiescence, the keen edge of the subtle intellect become 
blunted, the high aspirations of youth, with clipped wings, sink 
into the stagnant waters of dreary commonplace. Let not your 
teachers have any cause to say of you : “ Surely we have labour¬ 
ed in vain.” If you have acquired any love for books, bear in 
mind that that love will give place first to indifference, and then 
to distaste, unless it be sedulously cultivated. If yon have 

f gained any insight into the wonderful works of nature, do not 
nil yourselves to sleep by the easy-going reflection that all you 
have to do in future is to hold fast by what you now possess. 
Unless you earnestly extend aud cherish your acquaintance with 
and love for nature, depend upon it slie will in time become a 
sealed book to you. If you have acquired any power of sustained 
flight in the rarified atmosphere of speculative philosophy, do not 
imagine that you will be able to maincaiq the power of living 
in these higher regions of thought, unless ever aud anon yon 
give yourselves up to lofty meditation, aud*leaviug sordid cares 
behind, live 

“ In thought. sublime that pie.ee the night like stars.” 

In accordance with the regulations of the University, it is 
my duty to exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the 
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position co which, by the degrees conferred upon you, you have 
attained. This implies that you give due heed to the cultivation 
of your intellectual and moral character for their own sakes, 
Self-culture is, moreover, an indispensable prS-requisite for the 
fulfilment of those other duties incumbent on you as graduates 
of this University. You have now become members of a body 
corporate, and can no longer as individuals live for yourselves. 
Your aims and pursuits must henceforward be in harmony with 
those of the society into which you have been admitted. And 
what are those aims ? They are the advancement of learning, 
and the promotion of morality and human welfare. Freely ye 
have received of the gift of knowledge, freely give. Strive not 
only to increase the stock of human knowledge, but also to 
spread it among the ignorant. Be it your aim not only to 
^levate and purify the ideal of duty, but also to encourage and 
help your fellow-men in their endeavours to live a better life. 
Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what¬ 
soever things are lovely, • whatsoever things are of good report: 
these things it must be your ceaseless endeavour to realize in 
your own lives and in those of your fellow-men. 

If our graduates would earnestly strive to promote the 
cause of morality and sound learning,, and to advance the 
welfare of their fellow-c6untrymen, there would. I am fain 
to believe, be less of adverse public criticism at their expense. 
The opinion is widespread that the manufacture oh gradu¬ 
ates—for in this disparaging way is the course von have 
gone through referred to—that the manufacture of graduates is 
both harmful in itself and far in excess of the requirements of 
the country. This is a serious charge, and it is for you and 
your fellow-graduates to enquire into the truth of it. On the 
81st March last there were on the rolls of the Uni- 
Mamifactureof vera ity 2,169 graduates in Arts, 851 graduates in 
Law, 78 graduates in Medicine, and 47 graduates 
in Engineering. Now, taking into account only the graduates 
in Arts, I would ask whether 2,169 is an excessively large 
number among a population of some forty millions. Compared 
with che audience assembled in this hall, you, the newly-admit- 
' ted graduates iu Arts, may seem to be a large body; and should 
your uaiueg appear is to-morrow’s newspapers, the list will nor 
he a short one. This year, as in former years, the question will 
be asked: What is to become of you? People forget that 
before twenty-four hours are over you will have begun to 
scatter yourselves over the enormous area embraced by Southern 
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India, South Indian society must be in a hopeless condition 
if useful work cannot be found for one graduate in every 18,141 
of the population. 

In order to account for the low estimation in which gradu¬ 
ates are often held by the public, we must I 
Graduates** 1 *'' 8 * 1 think > take i nto account other considerations than 
their absolute or relative numbers. It is just 
possible, for example, that it 1ms its origin in the conviction 
that the graduates admitted year by year are not of the right 
kind. This is a matter deserving m the most earnest considera¬ 
tion. For it implies either that the young men who receive a 
University education are not of the right class, or that the 
education given is defective, or that our graduates do not live 
up to the expectations formed of them by others and the pro¬ 
mises made by themselves. It must, I think, be admitted that 
there is an element of truth in each of those implied charges. 
It is to be regretted that the aristocracy of native society holds 
itself aloof from University culture, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
ample set by tbe Princes of some of tbe reigning families of 
Southern India, who enter the arena of intellectual competition, 
to have their ability and knowledge tested on equal terms with 
the lowliest in the land. On political and social grounds it is 
eminently desirable that those whom the masses of the people 
have been accustomed to look up to as the leaders of the society 
should be brought within the influence of the highest culture. The 
tendency of modern society is to attach less 2 nd less value to 
birth and wealth, unless accompanied by a cultivated mind. 
The conservative instincts of the people of India are, probably, 
still strong enough to cause the aristocracy of birth and wealth 
to be looked up to, evea though it be steeped in ignorance and 
prejudice. But the democrative wave which is spreading over 
the world will sooner or later change the aspect of affairs in 
India also, and it is for the high-born and the wealthy to show 
by superiority in knowledge and intelligence that they are 
entitled to be regarded as men of light and leading. In all 
this I do not for one moment mean to imply that opportunity 
should not be given to the son of tlie poorest and humblest in 
tbe land to receive tbe benefits of University education. It is 
in the interests of society that intellectual ability and moral 
worth, by whomsoever possessed, should he allowed every 
opportunity of developing themselves. This the colleges of 
South India have done and should continue to do, without, 
however, leaving the other undone. As to the charge, so often 
made, that our University education is defective, none will 
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admit that moye readily than those who are chiefly responsible 
for it. But for these defects, whatever they are and whether 
remediable, or irremediable, yon, ladies and gentlemen, cannot 
he held responsible. But the opinion that gigs d uates are too 
numerous has, probably, its main support not in the considera¬ 
tion that the right class ot young men do not attend our colleges, 
nor in a conviction that the system of the higher education is 
defective, but in the fact that so many*graduates fail to realize 
the expectations formed of them, forgetting the promises they 
made on graduation day to support and promote the cause of 
morality and sound learning,*to advance social order and the well- 
being of their fellow-men. It is for you to help to remove this 
reproach. In advising you how you will best justify before your 
fellow-men the education you have received, it is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules. Much will depend on your own peculiar 
bent, much on the circumstances iu which you may be placed. 

As regards the support and promotion of sound learning, 
each of you will probably best achieve that end by continuing to 
prosecute the particular branch of. study to which you have 
mainly devoted yourselves during your University career. It is 
not unusual on occasions like the one which has called us together 
this afternoon, for tho speaker to take the opportunity of press¬ 
ing upon young graduates the claims of the science to which he 
is himself devoted. And there is much to be said in favour of 
the practice. Were 1 to follow it, I would remind you that the 
proper study of mankind is man, and I would strive to impress 
on you the paramount claims of Psychology and the cognate 
sciences. But^I shall not abuse the position I occupy to-day to 
advertize my owu wares to the prejudice of those of others. On 
the contrary my advice to yon is : Follow the line of study you 
have been pursuing daring the past years. If your 
Follow your collegiate training is worth auything, that is the 
•tudy. lm0 sphere in which, other things equal, you will be 
most likely to succeed. It may be your happy lot 
to extend the boundaries of your science ever so little into the 
illimitable region of the unknown. If you cannot accomplish 
this, the crowning achievement of the man of science, the effort 
put forth will, nevertheless, strengthen your reasoning powers, 
will give you a firmer grasp of known principles, and will thus 
render you better fitted to help your fellow-men to participate in 
the treasures of wisdom which, unlike other treasures, are not 
diminished to the individual by any increase, however great, in 
the number of those who share them. 

But, while counselling you to pursue, with all the earnestness 
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and assiduity ot' which you are capable, the particular branch of 
knowledge which natural inclination and aptitude, strengthened 
and methodised by academic discipline, may urgeyor. to follow. ;md 
which the circumstances of your future life may render practicable 
I should fail in my duty were I to abstain from inviting youi-special 
attention to the claims of one department of thought, lit mar not be 
the fashion now-a-days to profess a high regard for speculative 
philosophy and metaphysics. Metaphysics may have deservedly 
become a by-word and a reproach, and Michelet 
“ a - v have rightly defined it as the art of bewil- 
physics. dermg one's self methodically. I am not concerned 

with defending the speculations which under the 
name of metaphysics, or ontology, or theology, have engrossed 
the minds of men since the dawn of reflection. But I am 
deeply interested in getting you to understand and appreciate 
the spirit of enquiry, of which metaphysical speculations, how¬ 
ever erroneous they may be, are the outward expressions. The 
ever-increasing volume and the ever-multiplying ramifications of 
knowdedge render specialization a more and more pressing neces¬ 
sity for each succeeding generation. To few men is it permitted 
to gain a minute acquaintance with more than one science. And 
what is true of the man of science is true also of the college 
student. The tendency of modern acadomio regulations is to 
DUudvanU^cs confine the student to a comparatively small num- 
xpecialiia- ber of subjects. But this specialization, necessary 
tl0D ' though it be, has its disadvantages both in respect 

to the training of the faculties and in its bearing on that adequate 
knowledge of the universe which is the aim of the highest scien¬ 
tific thought. Each science professes to give the f last word that 
can for the time being be said, not on the universe as a whole, 
but on that particular part of it with which it is concerned. 
Chemistry gives us the final conclusions of the chemist with 
regard to the phenomena and laws of chemical combination. 
Biulogy systematizes the latest conclusions with respect to the 
phenomena and laws of life. Psychology confines itself to the 
domain of consciousness. Each science presents, therefore, only 
a partial view of nature; and this fact should never be lost sight 
of. For partial or one-sided views become harmful when, for¬ 
getting their real character, we treat them as complete and 
all-sided. Now, this is precisely what the specialist is in danger 
of doing. The more the mind is engrossed with a particular 
branch of knowledge, the greater is the tendency Co treat all 
other branches as of less importune® and, therefore, as less 
deserving of study. This scientific bias, if unchecked, may lead 
to the other sciences being ignored altogether, the favourite 
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science being looked upon as affording a complete account of tlie 
universe—as embracing tlie alpha and the omega of knowledge. 
Against this tendency—a tendency favoured by the training 
you have received—yon must ever be on youi* guard. If the 
several sciences give only the final deliverances that can be made 
for the time being in their respective spheres, something more 
is needed before we can be said to possess a genuine and com¬ 
prehensive conception of the universe. What is that something 
The • First more ? I* > s included in what Aristotle calls the 
Philosophy' of ‘ First Philosophy/ it is the undercurrent in all 
Aristotle. metaphysical speculation, it finds its highest expres¬ 
sion in theology. Each science, in its search after unity of cause 
and law, ultimately arrives at certain laws of the highest gener¬ 
ality as far as that science goes. It is the business of the First 
Philosophy to gather together these general laws, with a view to 
their being combined into a few still more general principles. 
And it is only when the final utterances of all the sciences have 
been thus co-ordiuated and, if possible, subordinated to higher 
generalizations, that we can be said to have an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the universe as a whole. To reach this lofty point of 
view, a minute acquaintance with all the special sciences is 
not necessary. The branches of knowledge are many, but the 
intellectual faculties employed and the operations carried on 
in scientific investigation are comparatively few. *A mind 
thoroughly trained in habits of observation, experiment, com¬ 
parison, abstraction, generalization, and inference, possesses all 
the fundamental -qualifications for undertaking the task of dis¬ 
covering those higher generalizationswhich unite the different and 
often seemin^y-eonflicting conclusions of the several sciences. 
Cultivate, therefore, this habit of bringing the conclusions of the 
special sciences face to face, of comparing them one with another, 
of seeking for some higher or more general principle or law of 
which they are the specialized forms. This is the genuine 
breadth of culture. This it is that shows us the special sciences 
in their true proportions, a6 parts of one stupendous whole, and 
gives us a conception of the universe at once comprehensive and 
satisfying. It is doubtless true that in striving after this com¬ 
prehensive view of the universe, men have often ignored 
altogether what the special sciences have had to say, and thus 
have been led into the wildest extravagances, peopling the uni¬ 
verse with meaningless abstractions. But if you follow the 
course I aid recommending, you will not fall into this snare, for 
in every step yon take you will tread on the solid ground of 
nature as presented to you by the respective sciences. Nor will 
this habit of mind, which seeks to co-ordinate and unify the 
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manifold results of liuman experience by means <fc higher laws 
prove in any way antagonistic to successful investigation in some 
one of the special departments of enquiry. Let it be your 
endeavour, therefore, to combine devotion to one branch of study 
with that more general outlook on the wide domain of knowledge 
which enables one to see things in their true proportions and 
relations, instead of looking at them through a distorting medium, 
in which their intrinsic harmony too often appears a discord. 

Let the spread of knowledgeeamong your ignorant fellow- 
countrymen be also ae object of constant solicitude 
^ your to you. When you leave this ball to go to your 
appointed labours in different parts of the country, 
carry with you the firm resolve that in whatever sphere of life 
you are placed, you will regard it as your bounden duty to help 
ro dissipate the gloom of ignorance and superstition which 
prevents your fellow-countrymen from entering into full posses¬ 
sion of “ man’s beautiful heritage, the earth.” Each of you can 
do a little, some of you may do much, to spread the light of 
knowledge. There is, I fear, too much truth in the popular 
verdict that, with the exception of those who have adopted 
teaching as a profession, the graduates of this University have 
hitherto done little towards the spread of education. The neg¬ 
lect of this duty is, I doubt not, one of the reasons for the small 
esteem in which they are held by the public. 

There is one aspect of this duty to which I would draw your 
special and earnest attention. And here I address myself to 
Hindus and Mahomedaus. It is now three and thirty years 
since this University was founded. During that period the 
advance in the education of the malo population has been 
remarkable. Not less remarkable has been the slow progress in 
the education of the female population. Intense eagerness to 
educate your boys, and almost complete indiffer- 
Educate your ence towards the education of your girls, this is a 
women. phenomenon of Indian society which strikes the 

foreigner with amazement. I am not unmind¬ 
ful of the steady increase that has taken place in recent years 
in the number of girls attending school. In one respect this 
increase is the most melancholy part of tho busiuess. During 
the year ending 31st March 1890 the number of girls 
attending school in this Presidency increased from 69,873 to 
78,3 U, or by 12-1 per cent. The increase in the year previous 
had been 0'6 per cent. This you will think belies my assertion 
that there has been little progress, and you will wonder how 
such a goodly increase can in any aspect be regarded as a cause 
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of dissatisfaction. But, look at the state of things a little more 
closely. Almost all the Hindu and Muhammadan girls attend¬ 
ing school are in Primary schools, and most of them in the 
lower standards of these schools. In Upper Secondary schools 
for girls there was, on the 81st March last, not a single*Muham¬ 
madan pupil. Brahmans and Sudras were also entirely absent ; 
and the whole Hindu community throughout the Presidency was 
represented by five girls ! Is this as it should be ? In Lower 
Secondary schools for girls there were 23 Muhammadans, 53 
Brahmans, 32 Vaisyas, 338 Sudras, aud 10 belonging to other 
classes. Out of 2,113 girls Pending in these schools, 1,651 were 
Europeans, Eurasians, or Native Christians ; while only 462 were 
Muhammadans or Hindus. Again I ask, is this as it. should be ! 


A few months ago the attention of the public was directed 
by one who is now a Fellow of the University to 
Withdrawing the evils consequent on early marriage. On that 
S^eariyage. occasion Dr. Smyth dwelt more on the bodily than 
on the mental aspect of the question. But in 
whichever of these aspects it is viewed, it is closely connected 
with the subject I am now considering, namely, the early 
withdrawal of girls from school. I am nob.here as a censor of 
your time-honoured customs, which, if changed at all, must bo 
changed of your own deliberate choice. But it is mjt duty to 
impress on you two truths: firstly, the absolute necessity of 
educating your women, if you are to bold your own among the 
nations of the earth ; and, secondly, the utter impossibility of 
this being done so long as custom withdraws girls from school 
soon after the$ have passed beyond the age of infancy. As I 
have said elsewhere : “ Hindu and Muhammadan parents must 
be brought to face the vital issues that are bound up with this 
question. If Native society, in full view of all the circum¬ 
stances, deliberately allows itself to fail behind in the march of 
progress, there is not another word to be said. But if it desires 
to take its place among the foremost peoples of the earth—to be 
a progressive instead of a stagnating or decaying society—it 
must gird up its loins and resolve at whatever cost to emanci¬ 
pate its women from the thraldom of ignorance. A society 
composed of educated men and uneducated women can never be 
a progressive society.” Do you regard knowledge 
as & piioeless possession for yourselves, but a use¬ 
less encumbrance or a curse to your mothers and 
your wives, your sisters and your daughters ? 
You are prepared to make many sacrifices for 
the education of your boys, is that of your girls 


A society com¬ 
posed of edu¬ 
cated men ana 
uneducated wo¬ 
men cau never 
be a progressiva 
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not worthy of equal sacrifices ? Are you doing-your duty by 
your daughters in sending them to school only during infancy and 
the two or three years that follow it, removing them from instruc¬ 
tion when their'■minds are just beginning to find pleasure in the 
acquisition of knowledge ? The evil is not merely that their 
education makes no further advance, but that the very little they 
learnt at school rapidly fades away, and along with it there 
vanishes the taste for reading and culture, the seeds of which 
had begun to germinate when they were withdrawn by social 
custom to the comparative seclusiofi of the domestic circle. The 
male members of the family, if they happen themselves to he 
educated, do occasionally strive to keep the last traces of school 
life from being effaced from the minds of the girls of the house¬ 
hold. But even this is rare ; and I believe I am correct in saying 
that in the majority of households no attempt is made to con¬ 
tinue the education of girls after they leave school, and that, 
consequently, within a few years their minds are in much the 
same condition as are those of girls who have not been to 
school at all. You profess to have received pleasure and profit 
from the education you yourselves have received. Try to imagine 
the knowledge you have gained, and the tastes you have 
acquired, during your school and college life, obliterated. Would 
life appear in such circumstance to be worth living? Would it 
not, to say the least, have lost one of its greatest charms ? Yet this 
is the condition to which social custom condemns the majority of 
your women. I do not say that their lives are joyless lives, but 
I do say that they are denied the means of experiencing some of 
the keenest and purest enjoyments a human being is capable of. 
This selfishness, which practically shuts out one-half of society 
from the pleasure-giving and refining influences of literature, 
science, and art, is a reproach to educated men. And think, 
gentlemen, how much you yourselves lose in being deprived of 
the sympathetic companionship of your wives and sisters. The 
intellectual pursuits which have occupied your time during these 
past years being entirely foreign to them, they cannot share with 
you that supreme satisfaction which the victories of the intellect 
bestow, nor can they help you to bear the trials and disappoint¬ 
ments that attend the steps of the seeker after knowledge. 

And what about your children ? If you wish your women to 
he something more than the physical mothers of 
And what your children, you must see to it that tney are edu- 
drea ? y " Jr<ilU " cafced. The influence of the mother’s character on 
her children during infancy is admitted by every¬ 
body. Yet how few realize what that means! How can an 
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illiterate, uncultivated, perhaps infantile mother watch over the 
opening faculties of her child and mould its character for good ? 
One cannot trust to maternal instinct and common sense alone iii 
such an important matter. Maternal instinct i$ a sorry substi¬ 
tute for intelligent judgment, and common sense is very uncom¬ 
mon in an uncultivated mind. There is no more reason why the 
moulding of the characters of the youim- should be entrusted to 
the instinct and common sense of uneducated people, than there 
is for. entrusting any other human pursuit to such guidance. 
There are, on the contrary,* very powerful reasons why the 
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to point the moral that may he drawn from the appearance 
amongst you of four representatives of the gentler 
sex. Ft the second time in the history of the 
University a lady has been admitted to the dom-ee 
of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, and forthe 
first time ladies have been admitted to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Surgery and 
Bachelor or Arts. It is most meet that a modern 
University like this should open its doors to the one sex as well 
as to the other; so that women, who possess the means and the 
mental endowments, may receive "the highest education, both 
general and professional. But I do not advocate that all your 
women should be educated up to this high standard. I do not 
ask that in every household there shall be a blue-stocking- 
though amid the manifold interests of the complex society of the 
nineteenth century, even the blue-stocking may find her appropri¬ 
ate sphere and function. The cause which I earnestly commend ro 
your sympathy and co-operation is the bringing about of such 
modifications in your social customs as shall render it possible for 
young women to obtain an amount of education sufficient to call 
into exercise and harmonious development those faculties and 
capacities which in their present condition lie dormant, or reacli 
only a dwarfed and stunted growth. Their well-being and your 
own welf-beiug, the well-being of your children and future growth 
of your society, depend on the manner in which you perform this 
primary duty of educated men. 


The solution of this momentous question is, I grant, beset 
The people difficulties, and it is not for "ine to say how 

of Indio,-must they are to be overcome. In this matter, gentle- 
own\Xiuon ir men ’ the P eo P l0 of India must work out their 
own salvation. Do not, however, too readily acqui¬ 
esce in the conclusion that the problem is absolutely' insolu¬ 
ble, or that it cannot be solved within any measurable period 
of time. Was the settlement of any great social question ever 
arrived at by means of a policy of despair and non possumu h? 
Let me remind you that several of the essential conditions of 
success are at present in your midst. If earnest and zealous 
men are needed to keep the question continually before the pub¬ 
lic, have you not amongst you many with the fervour of Dev. au 
Bahadur Raghunatha Rao? If far-seeing statesmanlike views 
are required, have you not men endowed with the wide political 
sagacity of the venerable Raja Sir T. Madhava Rau ? Are you 
afraid lest the good cause should make shipwreck at the outset 
by the intemperate advocacy of those whose zeal is apt to carry 
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them beyond the bounds of prudence and legality ? This diffi¬ 
culty can surely be met and overcome by a society which pos¬ 
sesses men with the judicial acumen and calmness of the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Muttuswami Aiyar. IJ you wish the 
movement to be under the asgis of the highest academic culture 
of your Alma Mater, and to be presented to the public with all 
the charms of literary grace, have yrou not in men like Rai 
Bahadur Ranganatha Mudaliyar the embodiment of all that is 
best i» the culture of the East and the West? If within the 
Senate of your University there are men with so many of the 
diverse and necessary qualifications for carrying to a successful 
issue a great social reformation, may you not assume that 
throughout the land there are mauy such, waiting merely for 
you to say: “ Come over and help us ” ? The main thing re¬ 
quired is to make you feel iu its full force the urgency of the 
question. Need I repeat that we are not dealing with a matter 
of a little more or a little less of benefit to a small section of the 
community, but with the removal of an evil which is eating out 
the very vitals of your society ? 

I have endeavoured, ladies and gentlemen, to the best of 
my ability, to point out to you some of the ways in which you 
will best fulfil the promises you have made to promote the 
cause of morality and sound learning and the well-being of your 
fellow-men. The responsibility laid upon you is heavy, and I 
have not sought to lighten it. Let the good name of your UDi¬ 
versity be one of your most cherished possessions. Except as 
affiliated to that world-wide University, which embraces all the 
schools that, through the ages, have kept alive the sacred flame 
of knowledge, your Alma Mater cannot boast of a hoary anti¬ 
quity. But, though the traditions you have to maintain may 
not claim the sanction of centuries, yet, young as they are, they 
deserve to be held in reverence. To cherish the lofty tradi¬ 
tions of a long bye-gone past is a worthy task; your task is a 
worthier one. For it devolves on you to formulate the prin¬ 
ciples and to work out the practices that will become in due 
course the traditions of future generations. Let it bo your 
earnest endeavour so to conduct yourselves that those traditions 
shall in the years to come tend to the highest good of this 
ancient land. Your University while laying upon you grave 
responsibilities, does not demand impossible achievements. You 
are not called upon to forego your own private advancement, 
nor the well-being of those with whom you are connected by 
ties of kindred. In common with your less favoured fellow- 
countrymen you will engage in the ordinary duties of life, pur- 
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suing the same ends as other men. In each and all-of those duties 
let it appear that you are guided by those qualities of mind and 
heart which genuine culture imparts. To some of you more than to 
others there will-come a large measure of what is called success in 
life. But to all of you, if you abide by the promises you have made 
to-day, there will come, whatever else may fail, the sweet con¬ 
sciousness that you have striven with all the strength that was in 
you to live up to a high ideal. Go forth now to your allotted 
walks in life, clear in intelligence, resolute in purpose, pare in 
heart; carrying with you the inspiriting and sustaining thought 
that you have this day been admitted as citizens of no mean 
city—as citizens of that catholic Universitas, or republic of 
letters, which knows no distinctions of race or creed, and on the 
burgess-roll of which are inscribed in undying fame the names 
of the wisest and the best of every age and clime. 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONVOCATION. 

(By H. B. Griqg, Esq., M.A., C.I.E.) 

Mr. Chancellor,—I rise by your appointment to exhort the 
newly made graduates to conduct themselves suitably in the 
position to which they have attained by means of the degrees 
conferred upon them, fc>ir, by your hand. 

But, gentlemen, before I proceed to touch on matters, the 
Fellows who consideration of which will form the substance of 
died during the my remarks this evening, it is, l c think, well to 
invite you, to recall for a few minutes the names 
of those Fellows of this University who have passed away during 
the year which ends to-day. They laboured loyally and honour¬ 
ably for many years either in the administration of public affairs, 
or in the pursuit of knowledge, or in the dissemination of higher 
moral religions aud political ideas : and one and all in furtherance 
of the best interests aud happiness of the people of this country. 
Two of them, Sir Thomas By croft aud Sir Madava Rau, made 
for themselves names, as administrators, which will live in the 
annals of Madras. The former appears in the Act of Incorpora¬ 
tion, among the first Fellows of this University, and on him in 
his capacity of Chief Secretary and subsequently as Member of 
Council, must have devolved a considerable share in,the organ¬ 
isation of public instruction in this Presidency. As an adminis¬ 
trator, Madras has seldom, if ever, had his equal : and his 
unwearied industry, his high sense of responsibility aud liis 
fairness of uiiud have helped to produce those virtues iu all 
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branches of the Service of which he was one of the highest 
ornaments. Mr. Maltby had placed the administration of the 
ancient States of Trarancore and Cochin on a basis calculated to 
ensure soiid progress in every branch of public *ife. His policy 
wouid however have proved for a time at least comparatively 
barren of good sesulta bad it not been grasped by the powerful 
and cultivated mind of Sir Maukava Ran. the most capable 
Hindu administrator of modern days. He organised the admin¬ 
istration of Travancore, and later that of Baroda, on lines which 
combined many of the political and administrative ideas of 
Europe with those of an ofienfcal country, and shewed to tho 
Rulers of this Empire that to an Indian administrator may 
safely be entrusted a portion of the fateful task of re-casting the 
administrative and political machinery of Native States, so that 
law may take the place of arbitrary power and the public weal 
be substituted for the advantage of the favoured classes. In 
Mr. Pogson the University has lost an Astronomer whose name 
mil always be famous as the discoverer of several asteroids, as a 
patient and untiring worker in the fields of astral observation 
and as a faithful and discerning recorder of astronomical facts. 
Gentlemen, I would that his example might inspire some of you 
to make the study of the heavens the study of your lives—aud 
that Madras may yet huve the honor of giving to India the first 
scientific astronomer, a native of the land, as it fc&s already 
given to her tho best Statesman of recent days. In Bishop 
Caldwell and Doctor Hay the country has lost two ripe Dravidian 
scholars, and two men who led noble lives—lives worthy of 
imitation. They showed to you that the true religious spirit is 
not egotistic ahd narrow, but altruistic and catholic. The work that 
these enlightened men have done for the modern Tamil and Telugu 
literatures is not their least claim to your gratitude, for they 
with other men of their school, European and Native, have done 
for these languages, probably more than their natural custodians. 
In Mr, Hanna the University mourns a scientific engineer whose 
sonnsel was of great value in the recent movements in the 
direction of improved engineering and industrial education, and 
this country a public-spirited citizen. Whilst in Dr. Mohideen 
Sheriff we have lost an experienced student of Medicine who 
did good work in bringing to light what was worthy of record 
in the indigenous systems of Medicine and in helping his co¬ 
religionists to understand that modern scientific Medicine is the 
true development of that art of healing, which their forefathers 
have the undying honour of having been the first to cultivate; 
for though crude and in its infancy, it was still in a manner 
scientific. It is also my sad duty to commemorate two Fellows, 
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Rai Bahadur S. Ramaswami Mudalliar and thg Rev. W. T. 
Satthianadhan, who have gone from amongst us in the last few 
weeks. The former was a distinguished student of this Univer¬ 
sity, and a helpful counsellor in its affairs. He was a warm but 
judicious and moderate advocate of political progress, and thus 
afforded an excellent model to you of how you can conduct your¬ 
selves loyally and yet independently in public matters. Mr. 
Satthianadhan, who was among the first students to matriculate 
in this University, has left to the Native Christians of Mai'yas a 
beautiful example of simplicity of hie, of pastoral efficiency and 
of devotion; and he has shown to^-ou that a change in faith 
doers not involve the abandonment of what is best in your native 
traditions and feelings. Gentlemen, I have asked you to com¬ 
memorate these worthies because I feel that it is as true of 
corporations as of individuals that “ he who lacks time to mourn, 
lacks time to mend ”—that 

“ Where sorrow's hold intrusive and turned out 
There wisdom will not enter nor true power 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity.” 

We reject one means towards leading worthy lives as 
members of this great corporation if we fail to meditate upon 
our honoured dead. Would that in this grand hall we had 
fitting memorials on canvas and in marble of those who being 
members «f the University did yeoman’s work in their day for 
the people, more especially in that branch of national life of 
which this University is the highest expression and exponent— 
that thus the immortal dead might live again 

“ In minds made hotter by their presence, live 
“ In pulses stirred to generosity, 

“ In deeds of dnving rectitude, in scorn 
“ For miserable aims that end in self,— 

Gentlemen, having reminded you of the dead whose memory 
does you honour, I would now briefly trace to you the history of 
the University to which you have just been admitted as members. 

You have promised to conduct yourselves in your daily 
life and conversation “as becomes members of the same,” and I 
would have you learn to fee! an honourable pride in being such, 
recognising the potentialities of the organisation to which yea 
henceforth belong, and understanding your duty in connection 
with the progress of your country through educational means. 

This University is but uew. It has mo antiquity to endow 
A short sleet A a ' vea ' of venerable associations** 1 dear and 

of the history gracious”—associations which might mellow what 
Of ^tbe Univer- ; a young and crude blendiDg with it that which is 
beautiful and good in the past. Its life does not 
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extend ©*<•«• ^ven five and thirty years, the Act of Incorporation 
with which it began having only been passed ou the 8th 
Sepi ember 1857. 'Hie three first Universities of India, those of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, were the imme^ate outcome of 
the Educational despatch of 1854. But the educational condi¬ 
tions of India which that great state paper sought to regulate 
were duo to the labours of many eminent men, statesmen, 
lawyers, missionaries; and of others, natives of the soil, such as 
Raja, Ram Mohun Roy, who had been quickened by the first 
breath of the dawn of Western knowledge in India. All decisive 
changes in the world take place in the intellect. These men saw 
that the literature of India, beautiful and varied as it was in the 
earlier periods of its growth, had been reduced to sterility and 
decay by the idea-strangling and cast-iron systemsof control elabo¬ 
rated by commentators and grammarians of a later age. They 
saw that the ancient educational systems of the country were 
powerless to work a change in the Indian peoples towards a 
higher life, and towards material well-being, and they strenu¬ 
ously fought for the introduction of a system of education under 
which the free thoughts and noble “ intents of the heart ” of the 
peoples of the West might he conveyed on scientific methods to 
these Eastern peoples: seeking thus also to re-invigorat© and 
restore to their proper place in the mind-building of the people 
their ancient poetry, vedic, epic and dramatic, theii' books of 
law and the philosophical speculations of their sages. That 
conflict was waged and won. But it lasted through nearly two 
generations of men and, though partially decided in 1885, it did 
not end until the issue of Lord Halifax’s despatch. Then came 
the last year 3f the East India Company’s rule—the year 1857 
—the most terrible year in the annals of our Empire in the 
East. You may remember how in 1574, the people of Holland, 
on the raising of the siege of Leyden, nothing daunted by the 
horrors of a life and death struggle with the Spaniard, preferred 
the promotion of knowledge and the education of their children 
to their own present advantage, and founded in that city a Uni¬ 
versity, the first in the Netherlands, in the time of their direst 
need. But, gentlemen, the act of your rulers was nobler by 
far—for they, when the mutiny was at the flood, with a splen¬ 
did faith in their divine right to regenerate the people of India 
and to rule them that they might regenerate them, with an 
exalted charity and »n unexampled liberality, founded, not for 
their own sons, but for the benefit of the very people whose 
soldiery were waging a cruel rebellion against them, not one 
University hat three. It has well been called our minus trinfix, 
but, gentlemen, not trintis only but mirubilin, —to be grarefilllv 
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admired, I trust, by succeeding generations of enlightened men, 
the graduates of our Universities. 

Now. gentlemen, what is this University which they 
founded? The first thing which strikes mo iu 
University. tUis tr ying to answer this query for yon is that its found¬ 
ers avoided^the question as to whether an Univer¬ 
sity has simply to do with preparing its students by a liberal and 
humanistic education to become right-thinking men able to take 
clear views in regard to the daily^problems of life which they 
will have to solve, or also with tli'e imparting of professional 
knowledge. Nor do they seem to have touched tho question 
whether an University, which lias not within it the potentialities 
of becoming a local habitation for a permanent congregation of 
learned men, can ever concentrate within it the educational side 
of a people’s life- Their thoughts seem not to have wandered 
hack to the ancient Universities of Paris or Bologna, or to Oxford 
or Cambridge, or even to Universities of the German type; Tout 
they took for their model, an University, that of London, which 
confined itself. Medicine excepted, to the modest work of pre¬ 
scribing courses of study, for its students, and of effectively 
testing such students. They departed from that model in only 
one important matter to which I am about to refer, viz., the 
restricting of the study of Matriculated students to affiliated 
colleges. Their ends were essentially practical. They sought 
to form not a centre of instruction for all, hut a centre for testing 
tho instruction of all, and by this system of public examina¬ 
tions, to give “ full development to the highest course of educa¬ 
tion to which the Natives of India, or of any other country, can 
aspire,” and besides, by the division of University degrees and 
distinctions into different branches, to direct “ the exertions of 
highly educated men to the studies which are necessary to 
success in the various active professions of life,” and thus to 
diffuse useful knowledge, and to confer upon the Natives of 
India " vast moral and material blessings.” Thus the practical 
ends iu view in establishing the University are clear. But there 
are two matters in connection with it to which I would invite 
your attention. The first concerns the development of the 
organization of the University; the second, the supplementing by 
subsequent self-culture the courses of study which it encourages. 
1 do this because I feel that you should think of tjjese things 
and of how you can help to establish and settle your University 
system on lines which will better promote good and useful 
learning, and secure for its graduates as great an influence 
in the educational development of South India, as public 
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expediency permits, making good your claim to the franchise 
in the republic of Letters and Science by continued study, 
aud helping to maintain a high standard of culture arnoug those 
who constitute the academic class in the country. Now, gentle¬ 
men, it seems to me but sound policy that gradually this Univer¬ 
sity should seek* to gather within it at Madras a congregation of 
learned and scientific men as the centre of its corporate life. 
Without such a heart I do not believe that the body can ever 
becofne the centre of light and knowledge, and without such a 
centre I cannot believe that,scientific thought will ever be estab¬ 
lished on a true basis in this country. The University must be 
more than an abstraction, it must be a body of living men. Now, 
how can this end be attained in a natural process of evolution, 
and how can you help in that process ? I have dra wn your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that this University, differing from that of 
London, requires its students to have passed through affiliated 
colleges; but so far it has not provided that they, in their life 
as graduates, shall continue, in communion with their colleges. 
Now it is in and through the college that I believe this congre¬ 
gation of learned and scientific men, may best be obtained. I 
would therefore exhort you to keep through life close to the 
college from which you obtained your degree. If you will do this, 
I doubt not means will be found in due course to enaljjo yon to 
become incorporate with your college, and with the L T niversity 
through it. Thus the practical solution partly depends upon 
yourselves. 

In the ancient English Universities the college forms the 
basis of the University system. At Oxford the 
Ancient Eiig- administration practically vests in “ the Congrega¬ 
te. m ' <rn ' tion” which consists of all the great officers of the 
University, the Heads of Colleges, the Professors, 
other important functionaries, and resident Masters of Arts, 
whilst the final legislative power rests with “the house of Con¬ 
vocation” which consists of “all Masters of Arts and nil Doctors 
of the three superior faculties, who have their names on the 
books of some College or Hall.” Madras is becoming more and 
more a University town, more and more the focus of the great 
educational movement. It now possesses three First grade and 
four Professional colleges, and I cannot doubt that the tendency 
of the great educational agencies will he to locate their First- 
grade colleges in or near Madras. It has resident in it already 
nearly eighteen hundred collegiate students, a number which 
greatly exceeds the number of students in the University of 
Oxford five and twenty years ago. It will thus possess colleges 
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on which to build such a scheme. I have therefore'observed with 
unmixed pleasure the recent movement of the ex-students of the 
Madras Christian College to reunite themselves with that college 
—their true AV.na Mater ,—inspired by grateful devotion to that 
eminent man, the Rev. William Miller, who gives his life to 
the glorious work of educating and elevating South India. It 
seems to me a laudable ambition for the graduates in Arts of 
this University, who have attained to the dignity 
Representation c f the Master’s degree, or to that of Master of 
theverrity!" Laws or Doctor of Medicine, to seek to have a voice 
in the administration of the University ; but it is 
also a laudable ambition that the Heads and Professors of its 
superior colleges should seek to become more potent factors 
therein. Such ambitions need not be in conflict, but should be 
in harmony, the influence of the college being strengthened 
through its graduates. Such a gathering together of educational 
forces will, I would fain believe, raise this University to a far 
higher sphere of usefulness than that which it now occupies— 
confer on it uniqueness and individuality, aud tend to give to the 
Professors of its colleges University rank. It needs the friction 
of mind against mind to kindle the heat which generates thought; 
t he sharp strokes of wit on wit to strike out the sparks which fan¬ 
ned become the unquenchable fire of knowledge- To one small 
people was it given to bo the fountain head of progressive thought 
in the world. “ Except the blind forces of nature,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, “nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its 
“ origin. * * * A ferment spreading from that source has vitalised 
“ all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from 
“ one to another and producing in each results accordant with 
“its hidden and latent genius, and results often far greater than 
“ any exhibited in Greece itself.” But would, I ask, this new 
creation have ever dawned upon the world had not Athens 
centred in herself the mind of Greece ? 

The next way in which I think the University organisation can 
hereaf ter be improved is by providing means, direct- 
ten^fon Lectoes! or through its affiliated colleges, by which you 
w'ho have obtainedyourdegrees, and other students. 
Matriculated or not, may carry on the work of self-culture, or 
obtain knowledge in subjects which do not fall within the college 
or school curricula. Many of you probably‘kntfw how great has 
been the influence of the schemes of University Extension Lec¬ 
tures and of Local Examinations in obtaining for the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge a truly national character. A similar 
scheme to the latter has, as you know, been instituted in this 
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Presidency by your Government, and even if such work could 
be undertaken by this University, it is probably wiser to leave 
it iu the hands of Government. Little objection can, however, 
I think, be taken to a scheme of University Extension Lectures. 
Already in some of our colleges assistance is being afforded to 
students who a?e studying for the Master of Arts Degree, but 
not as yet by means of special lecture^. But nothing has as yet 
been done to provide the means of acquiring extended know¬ 
ledge, except in the arts, to students otherwise than through the 
regular curricula of affiliate^ institutions. This is not the place 
to discuss the practical difficulties of such a scheme, but it is the 
place in which to say that provision for imparting knowledge 
in this way is gradually becoming a necessity of higher educa¬ 
tion in this Presidency and to invite attention to the subject. 
The revenues of the University will be ample. I cannot con¬ 
ceive a more appropriate way of spending the surplus of money 
derived from examination fees than in providing means for the 
further education of the examinees outside the beaten paths of 
the University, through lectures, be they in connection with a 
University course or in subjects uot as yet included in the Uni¬ 
versity curricula. By such a measure students of this University 
might from time to time hear courses of lectures by distinguished 
scholars and scientists of Europe. I feel the necessity for 
keeping the tests in branches of knowledge outside tffe Univer¬ 
sity courses under the immediate, control of Government, but I 
am also persuaded that that system is iu part only a provisional 
system as regards higher knowledge, and that if education in such 
subjects is ultimately to be placed on a sure basis, the University 
must, in the fulness of time, provide the means of testing such 
studeuts by examinations and of honoring those who distinguish 
themselves therein by Degrees or Licenses—in other words that 
this University should in time confer Degrees or Licenses on such 
specialists as Chemists, Agriculturalists, Musicians, as well as on 
Lawyers, Physicians, Engineers, and Schoolmasters. 

Gentlemen, I have told yon that your organisation as an 
University is capable of a beneficent evolution, 
s'lhemoTof'unf- ant ^ sn °h an evolution has already affected the 
Tensity study. courses of study, which were laid down for you at 
the beginning. But you should be for ever grate¬ 
ful that the scbem£ of higher education marked out for you 
was at once modelled on more scientific lines than t hose which 
till then prevailed in some of the leading Universities of Great 
Britain, Your fathers were not limited to instruction in ancient 
Languages, and Letters, or in Mathematics, but they were at 
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once given a course which compelled them to study not only 
Language or Mathematics, but also History and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy, with an option of either Natural Philosophy, Physical 
Scieuce, or Logic and Mental Philosophy. It is true that 
from the number of subjects, and the necessarily limited pro¬ 
vision for teaching, the result was, perhaps, in too many cases, 
an imperfect knowledge pf several, in place of a more com¬ 
manding grasp of one or two great subjects, but notwith¬ 
standing these defects it gate a thorough grasp of leading 
principles and not a mere superficial, acquaintance with details, 
and thus imparted to some of the early studouts, what is one of 
the best outcomes of our system of education, a bent of mind 
not to see things as they appear through the darkened and dis¬ 
torted glass of prejudice and popular opinion, but with the 
naked eye of the mind, illumined by the clear beams of true 
literary and scientific knowledge. That course of study had its 
defects, many of which have now been removed—and with the 
organisation of tho improved schemes the name of Dr. David 
Duncan will ever be remembered. You havo now a better 
grounding in general knowledge, that is of things which a culti¬ 
vated man ought to know. The number of subjects in the final 
stage has been reduced and the courses of study have been 
fixed on scientific lines. Moreover a vast improvement has 
taken place in quite recent years in the supply of Professorial 
teaching. Your fathers had teachers of high merit and noblu 
character, whose names, as I speak, will flash into your minds, 
but these distinguished men would have been the first to admit 
that their work suffered because there was not enough division 
of labour. Through tho liberality of your Government as 
regards both Departmental and Aided Colleges that defect 
has been in a great measure removed, and 1 trust this century 
will not close before at least in two colleges of this Presi¬ 
dency, there will be adequate •Professorial teaching- in each 
great branch in which this University examines. Thus, 
gentlemen, you will see that your opportunities of training 
yourselves are greatly superior to those your fathers enjoyed, 
except in one matter only, namely, in the facilities which existed 
for intercourse with your teacliors. That loss has been unavoid¬ 
able, because as in a large family of children the father and 
mother must substitute general for individual leading and guid¬ 
ance, so with a large body of students the "professor, must rest 
on the words spoken to the class as a whole, with an occasional 
word in season to the individual student, instead of the loving 
personal leading which we so often hear was characteristic of 
Some of the men who taught your fathers. But my experience 
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tells me that it is oftenest the thought, which comes fresh with 
warm life from the brain of a teacher as he deals at lecture with 
some great subject, “ striking across the mind and flushing all 
the face” that is indelibly fixed in our minds ^nd moulds our 
future life. You have all had these opportunities in whatever 
Faculty you have been studying, and I would hope that one and 
all of you are carrying away some such life-giving thoughts, some 
such grains of gold which you may treasure in the store-houses 
of your memories, some such seedsof wisdom which may grow up 
in the good soil of your minds and yield fruit an hundred-fold. 

Now as to supplementing the courses of study through winch 
Supplement jou have passed for your degree. Gentlemen, 
what has been Bachelors of Arts, if you have during your Uni- 
loarat. versity course disciplined and strengthened your 

understanding, if you have acquired a knowledge of things which 
an educated man in South India must know to be a useful 
citizen, supplemented by a fairly thorough knowledge of some one 
science, if you have added to this a sound knowledge of the English 
tongue and through its literature have grasped in some degree the 
genius of that people, if you have along with all this cultivated 
a truth-loving spirit, a spirit which “ abhors idols/’ be they • !' 
the tribe, of the cave, of the market place or of the theatre, you 
will be fitted for preparing yourselves by special stiffly for tho 
branch of activity by which you will hereafter seek to earn your 
livelihood and live the life of a cultivated being. You have laid 
the foundation in the schools of this University for the school oi’ 
life. It is but the foundation. I know full well that tempta¬ 
tions to a vaih spirit afe many and peculiar. You have come, 
many of you, from what you now regard as ignorant homes ami 
you are surrounded too often by unenlightened relatives and 
friends, whilst a graduate in Europe would live amongst those 
whose knowledge and experience of life lie cannot for a moment 
afford to disparage'or dispute. But this condition of things is 
not one which should make you self-complacent. It should 
rather fill you with the spirit of meekness and of fear—of meek¬ 
ness because your superior knowledge should make you know 
that after all what you have learnt is but little of the sum ■ £ 
knowledge, and of fear, for you must see that you, even more 
than the English graduate, have need to supplement that know¬ 
ledge. If you .arrest your development in knowledge, says 
Sir Henry Maine, conceit and scepticism must be 
cuitivatfolfmust the result, “ intellectual cultivation should be con- 
he ever progres- stantly progressive.” First then, you m a \tiiy 
“ ve ‘ require a more thorough knowledge of the English 
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tongue than perhaps any people on the face* of the globe. 
Without the power to comprehend clearly the thoughts conveyed 
therein, your progress in the course of intellectual and social 
amendment is impossible. Remember, that words often confuse 
ideas, and that the inharmonious use of a word may often lead to 
great and permanent divisions and estrangements in thought, 
estrangements so great that whole societies of men may be led 
thereby in different ways? Words like coin become devalued 
by use. This is the special danger which besets a spoken 
language, and still more a languSpe, used by a people for all 
its public necessities, which is not tne language of their homes 
or of their own literature. In Madras it is an ever-increasing 
danger. English, if you are not careful, may degenerate into a 
patois, hard to be understood, and thus the language will cease 
to be a great unifying influence in the Empire. If then you would 
be in sympathy with the great thinkers of the world, whose 
ideas must reach you through English, keep up your know¬ 
ledge of that language, read the best books, books which eon- 
rain the clearest, the nobles., the purest, the most beautiful 
thoughts that the mind and heart of man has yet evolved—the 
thoughts of Homer and of Plato, of Virgil and of Tacitus, of 
Dante, of Pascal, of Goethe, of Shakespear and of Bacon. 

English is the language which opens to you the realms of 
knowledge and through it you must have breathed 
Tho English • j u some measure at least, the modern 
spirit; which after all was the spirit of Pytha¬ 
goras—to seek truth and to do good— to re a\y' eueiv kcll to 
evepyereiv. You are presumed to have acquired over English a 
sufficient mastery to pursue knowledge through that language, 
and through study of its literature to understand the people 
who are your rulers. But after all the breadth of ground 
covered by your studies has been limited and the quantity of its 
literature which you have studied has been small, in consequence 
of the habit of most students to confine their reading to pre¬ 
scribed text-books and the notes of commentators. My advice 
to you is to keep the authors you have studied 
thOT8 e yonhave with the notes you have made always near you, 
studied with and do not, as I know se many of your predeces- 
you ' sors have done, dispose of them to the first book¬ 

seller. If you have imbibed any true love ofr English literature, 
and is there a soul among you so dead that it has not been 
stirred to its depths by some of the works you have studied,— 
you cannot part with these books without a sigh. If you will 
keep only those which have taken the greatest hold upon your 
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mind, even this is better than a wholesale passing by the plank 
of all the words and thoughts of the men, whose minds during 
the past few years you have sought to understand. Unless you 
continue your study of the language and its literature, your 
English education will prove of little use beyond providing 
means of earning your daily bread. I do not despise this use, 
but you will indeed be poor in soul if $ou reap no greater riches 
tkere|rom than what can be tied up in a money bag. Let it not 
be said of you that you haveieought to obtain a degree only and 
not also to raise yourselveS to a higher life of thought and 
action. 

In the course of yonr reading few of you will not have 
become conscious of the direction in which your 
Do not grads* taste or talent lies. Cultivate that taste by read- 
money or oo s. ^th especial care all that you find on the sub¬ 
ject in the newspapers, the journals, and above all, in books— 
and make a real effort to economise and buy the books that 
give you special help and pleasure. Do not grudge this money. 
Such books 'are often more precious than rubies to the true 
learner. This taste for forming small libraries is I know here 
and there beginning to show itself, and it is all the more neces¬ 
sary in this country where at present not a single pubiie library 
exists—though through the generous policy of your late Gover¬ 
nor, Lord Connemara, that repvoach will soon be removed from 
Madras. I have always felt a sincere sympathy for the young 
graduate who passes to up-country life, where he will rarely 
find good boofcs available, notwithstanding that, the Govern¬ 
ment offers to help most liberally the formation of libraries. 
Do not be tempted to say “ I have my work to do, and I would 
do that, with my might. What help will the contin- 
literl'tars is the ued study ot literature be to me ?” You can make 
study ot man- n0 greater mistake in life than this, for the study of 
*“ nd ' literature is in a sense the study of mankind. And 

you cannot be in sympathy with your kind, yon cannot have a 
due sense of proportion with regard to your own special work, 
if you neglect to read, or rather to keep up your reading in 
general subjects as well as to pursue reading in connection with 
your special work in life. I do not say you should not have 
your favorite lings o£ reading or yonr favorite authors; by no 
means. I?ven in literature you should have your own depart¬ 
ment, your own book-case, so to speak, in the world’s library. 
But do not narrow yonr sympathies. Most of you will make 
your living in the Public service. That service more and more 
needs cultivated men, men full of the thoughts of others as well 
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as of their own. If von would be useful in your day and 
generation, if you would leave tlie world a little better than you 
found it, make the acquaintance of great men in their books 
and never tire on their friendship. Oh the marvellous inherit¬ 
ance which they have left! the right to comgiupionsliip with 
them in thought and, aye, in action too. To you, isolated as 
necessarily you often must be from your fellows, how great is 
this boon, how inestimable the blessings of the great legacies of 
thought which they have left with <you. “ Their works,” writes 
Wordsworth, 

“ Arc a substantial world both pure anil good 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastimo and our happiness will grow.” 

But although English is to you the gate of knowledge I 
would nob have you rest on it alone.' Your position is peculiar; 
it corresponds to that of the youth of the middle and reuascent 
Ages who were taught in Latin only. But although this system 
has its disadvantages, it has this advantage that you have been 
taught to use this foreign tongue as tlio vehicle of all your rea¬ 
soning processes—that js, it has been taught to you logically 
and accurately. You are therefore much less liable to mistake 
words for things. 

But whilst English is all this to you remember that no cul¬ 
tivated man should rest content with a knowledge of one lan¬ 
guage only. The task of learning a language is much less to you 
than to an Englishman. Most of you know only English well, 
for your knowledge of your own Vernaculars froir, all accounts 
is but indifferent. Some few of you have passed in Sanscrit or in 
Latin. Three languages is the outside limit of your knowledge, 
whilst few English graduates do not possess a moderate know¬ 
ledge of two classical and of at least one modern language 
besides their own. Yonr task in the way of learning languages 
seems to me always to have been overrated. Had the methods 
of instruction been good much more might have been re¬ 
quired of you. Now I would urge each one of you, who has a 
facility for learning languages, to use some portion of your 
leisure in after-life in studying other languages besides English 
—especially modern European languages. It is true that you 
T e:\rnamoi ra >' c 'ly feel the need of Fjrench or German, as 

erri European au Englishman feels it, for purposes of'travelorof 
language be- correspondence: but if you read, as I trust you 
bkc 8 nguu. w ill, more and more English literature and English 
pamphlets and newspapers, I do not see how you are to appre¬ 
ciate such literature unless you know something of the languages 
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which permeate it. It may be too late for any but a few of you 
to study Latin and Greek, but I would advise all of yon who 
intend to take to the profession of Teaching, or of Law, or of 
Medicine, to study one at least of these languages. Remember 
that admirable as is English literature, and power- 
Learu Latin fuf> a s is English as a vehicle of thought, vou can, 
possible. unless you know Latin jnd Greek, only get the 

thoughts of the peoples who were our spiritual 
and social forefathers at second band : you must, so to speak, 
depend on interpreters and,* reporters. You must see things 
through their eyes and hear the far-off articulate voices of the 
ages from their tongues.* Most of you must rest content with 
tliis; but he who seeks to be a teacher and guide of men in a 

P articular branch of knowledge, the fountains of which are in the 
atin and Greek tongues, cannot escape from the task of study¬ 
ing these languages—especially the former. I have often, 
gentlemen, felt my heart fail me for the future of your people 
when I have observed how that not one teacher of English in a 
hundred has been sufficiently inspired with the love of know¬ 
ledge to have armed himself for his life’s work by studying the 
languages on which our composite toiigue is built—but that 
in.-.toad they should be dreaming of passing examinations and 
tests which may bring to them a few more pitiful rupees. 

Compare what your educated young men are doing in tin's 
way with what the youth of the cities of Great Britain are 
doin’'. Thousands of young men, often artizans and labourers, 
are attending the language courses in the various institutes, 
such as the Working Men’s College and that of rhe London 
Society for the extension of University Teaching—many of 
them—not to better their material prospects in life, or even to 
tit themselves for the peculiar work they have to do, but to cul¬ 
tivate their minds so as to live better the lives of rational beings 
and to drink deeper of the stream of knowledge. Gentlemen, 
do not weaken your claim to rise in the scale of peoples, to Lave 
a more potential voice in shaping your destinies, by simply 
living on the honey you have stored up during your college life 
iustead of ever adding industriously to that store which shall be 
intellectual food to you and to your children. 

Now as regards your own Vernaculars. Your duty is not 
merely to add to your power of understanding the 
know’Slge yC ^f men whose books yon read, but if you have a true 
tin? Vemacn- desire to spread good and useful knowledge among 
‘ ar, ‘ the people, you must also obtain the power which 

so few of you, I fear, possess of expressing yourselves idiomati- 
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cally and vigorously in vour own language, and b£ interpreting 
through it your new knowledge and your new ideas. 1 am not 
one of those who think that much can be done at present in the 
way of imparting scientific thoughts and facts to the people 
through the Vernaculars, because I believe you must educate 
the people first on Western methods through" their own Ver¬ 
naculars before you can .rouse sufficient interest in what you 
have to tell to insure intelligent listeners, 

“ Charm yon naver so wisely.” 

But the number of those whose interest has been roused is 
increasing, perhaps rapidly, and such as these you must he pre¬ 
pared to address in the vulgar tongue. We may yet see an 
awakening similar to that which recast the whole social and 
ideal life of Europe, when the thoughts of men of “ light and lead¬ 
ing ” of the ages past and of the then present were communi¬ 
cated to its people “ in their own tongue wherein they were 
born.” No one can feel more strongly than I do that, if the 
peoples of India with their numerous Vernaculars are ever to 
rise to a nobler life and to greater wealth, the proportion of 
those who know English must bo'ten, nay, twenty-fold of wliafc 
it is, and be equally distributed amongst men and women; but 
no one mpre strongly believes tlmt the great mass of people can 
never be truly regenerated until each Vernacular is made a 
fitting vehicle for carrying on that knowledge. Only those who 
have had to do with the translating of little works of a scientific 
character into one of these Vernaculars can appreciate how 
difficult the task of interpretation now is. But c this interpre¬ 
tation must be done. For it is folly to imagine that the rapidly 
increasing millions of South India can ever be English-speaking 
or depend mainly on English literature. The growing circula¬ 
tion of Vernacular Journals and Leaflets show how rapidly this 
demand for something to read is spreading especially among the 
Tamil population- Gentlemen, to whatever Faculty you may 
belong, if you would spread abroad some rays from your own 
lamp of knowledge do not fail to gain such a command over your 
Vernacular chat what yon write may be read and understood. 

So far I have spoken only of Language and Literature. I 
fiave brought these subjects into such special prominence, 
because I feel that in them “is hid whac m’ay bey called the 
wisdom of life, the rich store of experience of human nature and 
of conduct,” and that unless you acquire this wisdom of life, 
absorb into your native the mental and moral conditions which 
have rendered progress possiole, you cannot reap the full benefit 
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of specialising, in any branch of scientific knowledge, for know¬ 
ledge 

“ is tlie second, not the first, 

A higher hand most make her mild, 

If all be not in vain j and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
W^fch wisdom, like the younger child." 

The ground-work of all higher education must be the study 
of the noblest thoughts and of the noblest exern- 
tlie Seduces* °* P* ars mankind. » But no society can advance 
unless it has iw every branch of scientific know¬ 
ledge an adequate number o? persons possessing such knowledge. 
Now the branches of knowledge, which at present are necessary, 
so far as higher education is concerned, seem to me fairly well 
represented by the various branches of study in this University. 
It is true that the necessities of the people are as yet simple, in 
that nine-tenths of the population live by agriculture, on a small 
scale. The people, moreover, are generally simple in their 
habits, have little desire for the conveniences of a more highly- 
civilised life, and seem to care little for accumulating wealth 
except on the old beaten paths. In such a society no doubt the 
first demand is for good men to regulate its public affairs. For 
such men it seems to me that*Mathejnatics and History are the 
most important. Mathematics will fit them to deal logically 
and unerringly with all great social, revenue and Industrial 
questions, the solution of which depends so greatly on their 
power of collecting accurate statistics and of applying to them 
the strictest methods of mathematical reasoning. 1 have only 
to refer you to the absence of data on which the Government 
can deal safety with such questions as Agricultural Economies, 
and Life Insurance, to illustrate my meaning. And yet how 
few graduates of this University possess any thorough knowledge 
of Mathematics. Only about five hundred graduates now living 
have specialised in it, ‘and few of them have shown great ability. 
With such a supply bow can the work of the country be per¬ 
fectly done. Again, as regards History. It has only been 
studied in adequate breadth and depth aud^ as an important 
Branch of Science during the last decade. I et who can deal 
satisfactorily with finance, legislation, economics, commerce, 
politics, who has not studied History. Only about two hundred 
graduates of Madras have specialised therein, or have any¬ 
thing better tharna smattering oi historical knowledge. History, 
however, ?s the most generally attractive of all studies,— 
and one which vou can pursue in after-life, with success, if 
during your University • course yofi have grasped what are 
the true ends of historical study and the right method of 
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pursuing tliem. Of all branches of study after Letters, this 
is that which is most necessary for a public man, more espe¬ 
cially for those who are connected with the public Press. 
But besides su«h men your country needs more and more for its 
development, men possessed of a sound knowledge of Physical 
and Natural Science, partly in the rdle of tetchers, partly as 
actual workers in industrial activities. They are 
Application of required as teachers to give the mind of the neonle 
tries. a more inquiring turn, a greater interest in Nature 

and its Laws, and sofye knowledge of the natural 
resources of their country. The industrial enterprise of Euro¬ 
peans may raise local interest and attract labour and capital, but 
it is only when the mind of the people is set in a new direction 
by the general spread of scientific knowledge that much result 
can be attained. Why is it that with but one or two solitary 
exceptions, which but prove tbe rule, every enterprise for devel¬ 
oping the wealth of the country comes from Europeans - ? The 
reply generally is—the Natives are too poor, they have no capital 
for great or novel enterprises. There is truth in this, but it is 
not the whole truth, because your capitalists, as a rule, do nothing. 
The new energy of a people does pot require g reat enterprises 
to test it. It may be shown as well in small things as in great; 
in the making of a brass-vessel, in the planting of a hedge, in 
the digging of a well, or in the introduction of a new seed or of a 
new plant. If intelligence and a love of progress are there a 
poor people can do much. The history of the world has shewn 
how poor and isolated peoples have risen high in the scale of 
peoples when fired by such a spirit. It is through an education, 
which teaches the child to use its hand, its eyes, iftgveason as well 
as its memory alone, that such a change can be wrought in the 
mental attitude and in the habits of a people. But you need the 
actual workers also, especially in the higher industries, for it 
will not do simply to teach. There is some reason to think that 
this decade may show a marked advance especially in the devel¬ 
opment of the mineral wealth of the country ; and if you have 
not practical workers of your own people in the scientific depart¬ 
ments of such industries their place must needs be taken by 
Europeans. You must push in and secure your place, or make a 
place for yourselves. But what is the course you usually pursue ? 
You take to Law or to the Public Service, instead of seeking out 
a road, painful though, it be, which will fn the long run make 
you of as real service to the country. Men can in a way create 
their own destiny. The conditions of industrial life in Southern 
India require all the vitalizing power that you are able to afford. 
Prove yourselves true friends of your people, and furnish this 
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power, although it may seem temporarily against your interests. 
Scientific knowledge is good, in itself, but it must have its own 
practical end, or it cannot flourish. A science cannot flourish in 
a country unless it has its corresponding art activity therein. 
The science of chemistry can make no permanent home for itself 
in Southern India, if there is no opening for it as an applied art. 
At present such activities hardly exist. You must help to create 
them. 

Thus far to you, Graduates in Arts. To you, Graduates in 
Law, in Medicine and in Teaching, I will say but few words. 
Graduates in Law, the danger, which will chiefly beset you in 
applying the knowledge you have acquired to the active work 
of your profession is that of gradually ignoring the principles on 
which a sound system of Law is based. To avoid this you must 
remain always students of Law as the science of gradually per¬ 
fecting the social relations of mankind. You must ever bear in 
mind what is the end of all Law, “ the harmony of 
me end of Law world." Even in your daily practice remein- 

X the°world!’ ,ny ber that Law is the great schoolmaster which leads 
a people to perfection—that, whether you have to 
administer the Law, or to assist those who come within its opera¬ 
tions, one of your duties is to endeavour so far as in you lies, that 
Law be the friend and not the enemy of man—that liberty be not 
sacrificed to order, though order be “ heaven’s first law." Law em¬ 
bodies the energies of social life. By its operation the old civiliza¬ 
tion of India is giving way to the new, not so much as the result 
of the written laws of your legislators, as by the new ideas and 
new sympathies of those who administer justice, and of those 
who are directly or indirectly connected with that administration. 
How great then is the necessity that you, who will be in a way 
leaders in your profession, should by continued reading aud 
studying of the best masters, fit yourselves for this beneficent 
work. Your preparation for this work, useful though it has no 
doubt been, has, I need hardly tell you, fallen far short of what 
a perfect system of law instruction demands. Medicine and 
Engineering and the Arts had independently organised institu¬ 
tions fitted to prepare their students for their life’s work, whilst 
such an organization in Law is only now being created for you. 
Ere long, in your Law College, future students will find the 
means of a Jpgal education sufficient to place the Law graduates 
of Madras on an equal footing with any lawyers in the world. 
Whilst you will find by attending special courses of lectures 
hereafter the means of aiding you in that after study of Law 
which is so essential to the beneficent exercise of your profession. 
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Gentlemen, I am sanguine enough to think that ijiis College wili 

yet perform a beneficent work-for your -people in 
The Law Col- —__i_ t _r_ r 1 . 
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providing not only for Law students proper, but 
fgr public servants generally, and also for citizens 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life, opportunities for the 
study of Law and of social regulations an d r , customs, as yet 
afforded by no institution in the Empire. It must also, I consider 
become a society of Lawyers. An institution of this kind will 
help to maintain your noble profession in a thoroughly hgalthy 
condition. The courts as the final authority in matters of 
discipline may do much, but I am persuaded that you, Lawyers, 
must feel yourselves to be members of a society having its own 
sanctions, before you will iu any true sense be members of a 
profession. Workers in one branch of activity must thus be 
linked together or society must suffer. 


To you. Graduates in Medicine, I say—remember that you 
Advioo to belong t0 a great profession by virtue of the vow 
Gradn&tes in you made this evening. You have no Medical 
Medicine. Practitioners’ Act in this, country to bind you 
together, no legal sanctions peculiar to your profession. It there¬ 
fore is all the more necessary that you should make that vow a 
bond of honour as strong as the Preemason’s oath. The progress 
of your ‘profession in this country depends in great measure 
upon your so holding together. Those of you who may enter 
the Medical Service will have its regulations to guide you—but 
an increasing number of the Medical Graduates of Madras will 
have no such support. Therefore in your calling- voluntary 
obligations must take the place of legal. You wf.l not, I trust, 
have only to look to a distinguished name, and to the monetary 
rewards which justly follow on such a reputation, but I trust 
that as time goes on the Schools of Medicine and the Hospitals 
of this city will afford you the opportunities of gaining public 
recognition for your work. The progress of scientific Medicine 
in this country cannot for ever depend upon work done through 
the Government, or Local Medical Services. It must, as in any 
other great department of life, depend partly upon private effort, 
that is, on the work of private practitioners. 1 have in my 
capacity of Director of Public Instruction, tried in a small way 
to bring such men forward, but as things now stand the oppor¬ 
tunities are so few that they can have bit* little effect. I can 
only hope that the time may come when to such may be afforded 
the means of doing good and useful work in public institutions 
for tbe public. The change is Beset with many difficulties, but 
it must come iu time if those among you who take to private 
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practice prove to the Government and to your brethren of the 
Service that you are worthy of such confidence. 

Graduates in Engineering. Tour course has been, especially 
Adrics to On- on t ' 10 P ra °tical side, superior to that of most of 
dustfls in Engi- those who preceded you. You have thus been 
nsering. enabled to begin your life’s work on a vantage 

ground, and through your work in the field and in the workshop 
you have been able to test your real aptitude for your profession— 
and, if you have discovered tjfis aptitude your profession will, I 
doubt not, become the passion of your lives. There are few 
vocations which call forth this passionate devotion like that 
of Engineering,—a bridge, a tower, an engine, becomes per¬ 
sonified, an object of almost personal affection. I can well 
remember with what a sad heart, as of one parting from a 
loved child, Mr. Brassington, the designer of the- noble 
edifice that is now rising to the north of the Fort, said 
farewell to that work but just begun, and 1 would that he may 
V et see its domes and minarets standing out as they now do 
against the rich glory of your evening skies. If you are to 
succeed in your profession jjpu must not only continue the 
study of engineering and architectural literature, and of draw¬ 
ings of the noblest engineering and architectural work, but you 
must cultivate this enthusiastic and passionate feeling which 
wili give you eyes to see, and a brain to imagine things, which 
would never strike across the brain of the uninspired engineer. 
To be a great engineer or a great architect you must have a 
powerful imagination, and that quality can be cultivated like 
any other of dtir mental gifts; you must have the power “to 
body forth the forms of things unknown” and then oniy can you 
bv your pencil, and by your trowel give to these “ airy nothings 
a'local habitation and a name.” But remember these things 
only come to those who work with the hand as well as with the 
brain. This new feeling of the necessity of cultivating the 
working side of your profession is, I rejoice to think, beginning 
to extend to classes which have hitherto stood aloof; witness 
the excellent manner in which a Brahman student, the son of a 
distinguished member of this University, has gone through his 
course in Mechanical Engineering in the workshops of the Madras 
Railway. Only a few years have elapsed since Brahmans in 
Madras began to4akf to the profession of Medicine and Surgery, 
and not in a dilettante way, but with a determination to do the 
rough work as well as the agreeable, to regard nothing as 
“ common or unclean,” of which their science demands a know¬ 
ledge : and now, it must gladden the heart of every friend of 
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India to see youths of the same race, filled with/he same spirit 
pursuing the study of engineering, like men who believe that 
the “ drudgery ” of a profession is also “ divine,” because by such 
pains alone c^n a mastery of its noblest branches be attained. 
One word more of advice I would give you. Try and establish 
a body of independent engineers outside thg Public service. 
Your numbers are still few, but that is no reason why you should 
not draw together, amf draw to you, as’ your coadjutors, the 
engineers of the service. Remember that such an association 
will add greatly to your weight and your usefulness in the 
country, and will help to direct the mind of the educated and 
wealthy classes towards the development of its vast resources 
through private enterprise. There is also one other duty I 
wonld urge on you—the encouragement by your advice, and 
co-operation of the small efforts which are being made here and 
there to give to education, through the teaching of Drawing and 
Carpentry and other industrial subjects a practical turn. These 
efforts often languish, and sometimes die, because there is no 
one possessing sufficient technical knowledge to guide and help. 
You can, if you choose, do much in this way, and you have in 
your Professor, Mr. Chatterton, an admirable example. Remem¬ 
ber that such simple work is after all a humbler portion of your 
own work, and that your profession can never secure a firm and 
wide baSis, independently of the State, unless the sympathy of 
the people tends towards the development of their industrial 
activities. 

Graduates in Teaching. Yonrs is a new degree. It was 
Advice to created with the intent not only to provide a course 
Graduates in of study, which should prepare you adequately to 
Teaching. fulfil your high calling, but also to add dignity to 
your noble profession. It is strange in a country in which the 
Guru is regarded with the greatest reverence and is not permitted 
by public sentiment to barter his knowledge for fee, that the 
teacher of knowledge on now and scientific methods should be 
so little esteemed; and that a profession, on which the future of 
India so greatly depends should attract to it but few of the best 
of the rising talents. Hero is not the jfiace to discuss the 
multifarious causes of this, but there is one characteristic of your 
people which seems to me to lie at the root of it, the absence of 
a love of any line of work apart from its pecuniary rewards. One 
would not have expected this in a country, which lifts a peculiar 
literary class, numbering one-thirtieth of the people, a class to 
whom literary callings are as dbngemal as is cultivation to the 
ryot, or trading to the Chetty. But it is none the less the case, and 
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unless it can be corrected it demands the faith of an optimist to 
believe strongly in the future of your country, because unless the 
leaders of the great branches of public activity are capable of pur¬ 
suing each activity at the expense of selfish or monetary interests, 
that activity or department of public life can fulfil but indifferently 
its special work.* Whosoever would save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever loseth it shall find it. It* is true with prominent 
exceptions that generally professions attract candidates in propor¬ 
tion to their lucrativeness, but with all noble minds the stipend 
is regarded as a “ due and necessary adjunct only and not as 
the great object of life.” All true men have “ a work to be 
done irrespective of fee, or even at any cost, or for quite the con¬ 
trary of fee.” Such minds, I fear, are as yet far more rare here 
than iu the West. But, gentlemen, it is such minds that are 
especially needed now, and I would fain hope that in some of 
you there is this mind. Every day the world is recognising 
more fully that the education of the rising generation is the 
chiefest among duties, that “ the child is father of the man,” 
that that work is the most difficult problem society has to solve, 
and that its solution depends rather on those to whom you 
actually entrust the teaching, |han upon the literary knowledge 
imparted. Your profession is not therefore one that can remain 
ill-esteemed. It must, as knowledge advances, be held in greater 
honour. With you is the future. Prepare yourselves for it, by 
learning, by virtue, by industry, by sympathy, by unselfishness; 
and seek to win for yourselves that place in public esteem, which 
is now held amongst the great mass of the people by the Guru. 
It must come unless you as teachers are untrue to yourselves 
and to your calling. Few things will hasten its coming like the 
gaining for yourselves the reputation of men of knowledge, and 
of men also who love to impart knowledge, apart from pecuniary 
rewards. It was this unselfish spirit that won for your Guru 
ancestors so high a place in the people’s affection.. It will, as 
new things become old, be yours also if you work in this spmt. 

But, Graduates in all Faculties, you have duties in connec¬ 
tion with education beyond the limits to which your University 
is by the nature of things confined. It is to these, external 
activities that! would invite your attention. The 
Eduoat« the £j rst concerns the education of the great masses of 
“ a85es ' the people. It has been the fault of most academic 

societies awd classes that they fail to recognise that their real 
honor, their true function, is to be the natural leaders of an edu¬ 
cated people, i.e., of a speiety* each member of which has in 
childhood had his moral ami intellectual faculties and his hancU 
traiued to do his life’s work, however humble, as efficiently and 
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as intelligently as a reasoning creature can. Bat yoar position, 
gentlemen, has hitherto been of a different "kind. You are in 
a way exotics, foreign—you have in a measure been taken out 
of your people,/and made peculiar. Now this is not a healthful 
condition of things, and it cannot be permitted to continue. No 
country can flourish with an academic class'which is out of 
sympathy with the peopl,e from which it springs. Therefore I 
urge you to take your fitting place in the work of levelling down 
your knowledge, and of permeating all classes of the community, 
from the conservative temple Bfyhman, to the poor extern 
Pareiya, with this new leaven of light. Your duty seems to be 
clear, if you accept the doctrine that a people rightly taught is 
more industrious—more productive and happier than a people 
untaught, or wrongly taught ; that the ryot, the artizan, the 
cooly, who can read and cipher, will, other things being equal, 
be a better ryot, a better artiaa.n, a better cooly than he that 
can do neither. It is for you, wherever you are placed, to seek 
to establish schools, and to make these schools as efficient as 
possible, and to help by your example and by your work to make 
the people believe that what is being done for the education of 
their children is for their good, f that Bchool training sharpens 
the intellect, strengthens the reason, and produces better 
manners. This part of elementary education they will more 
easily apprehend, because from time immemorial certain classes 
of the community have in a defective way practised it, and thus 
your task is only that of bringing them gradually to see that 
the system of teaching and the matter taught are better 
than their own. But your task will not be so easy when you 
come to deal with the industrial classes, such as the Weavers, 
who regard education as their enemy, because they fear it 
will draw away their sons from their hereditary calling. 
Indeed it will be all the more difficult because the plea is too 
true, so far as it goes—a temporary evil which can only be over¬ 
come by the very means that cause it. You will have to 
show them that, though some may be led away, yet those who 
remain will become more effective workers, and by their 
increased intelligence and their increased knowledge be able to 
make good the loss. Your best plea for the education of 
their children mast he that the elementary education we impart 
to them will not be confined to the three B’s, but will gradually 
include a knowledge of the things they should know for the 
intelligent and progressive use of their art, the cultivation of the 
eye, the dexterity of the hand,—that in the school must be laid 
the basis of special knowledge,' on which the efficiency of the 
individual worker can best be cultivated. Gentlemen, the possi- 
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bilifcy of such -ii system of education may to some of you seem 
visionary, but I believe if you will consider the 
edU * act that [ he spread of knowledge is beginning to 
stir up some of the best spirits in the caste, or 
labour organizations of this country, and to make them see, 
that if they will*not educate their children, if they will not take 
in new mechanical ideas, they must inevitably sink lower and 
lower, you will not regard the task as hopelt-ss ; but will acknow¬ 
ledge* that if these organizations osce recognise that general and 
special education is necessary for their own protection, they will 
adopt such a system, and develop it in a way that will astonish 
the world. Take for example Drawing, which is the basis of 
industrial education. Five years ago the children throughout 
the Presidency learning Drawing could be numbered by tens; 
now they may be numbered by scores, and ere long they will be 
numbered by hundreds. And what is more noteworthy is that 
a large portion of those who learn belong to the artizan classes. 
This movement has now a solid basis in the growing belief that 
Drawing, and a knowledge of better forms of articles of com¬ 
merce, such as metal-vessels, have a better sale if they are better 
designed and of greater varietj. Your task is to fan this smok¬ 
ing lax into a lame, and thus like true lovers of your people to 
seek through scientific instruction, however humble, to do for 
the ancient industries of India, what scientific scholars lire doing 
for its literature. And I doubt not with the marvellous manual 
dexterity, and patient industry of your workers, who love like 
true artists to linger over details which would weary the artizan 
of the West, that India may regain her place as the mother of 
tlie finer text3e, and of other minor arts. But not only must 
you promote this departure in the lower industrial regions, the 
regions of the artizan, hut you musiralso do what in you lies to 
promote the same movement by bringing all classes within it, 
more especially the mercantile and the substantial landholders— 
and you must thus bridge over the great gap which lies between 
the artizan classes and the Science graduates of the University. 
The movement towards industrial development and the applica¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge to every branch of activity connected 
with the material interests of the country must, to be really 
effective, permeate every class in the community—and people 
of every calling. Your counsel to your countrymen must be, 
get wealth,^not by the devices of the usurer but by those of the 
prudent farmer, who will leave no clod unturned, no spot un- 
pianted, no subterranean spring untapped, no labour-saving or 
labour-supplementing machine untried, if from such labour, 
such outlay he may hope to add to the productiveness of his* 
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land, in other words, to his wealth, to the capital*of the country. 
Yon are thrifty people in most respects, but ft seems to me that 
you are too apt to wrap up your rupees in a napkin, when they 
might be judiciously expended in providing for some sound 
industrial enterprise. You need not imitate the wild specula¬ 
tions of the West, but yon may well adopt thaLspirit which will 
not rest until it has wrung from nature all her secrets, and made 
the Earth-goddess grant to her worshipper her richest boons. 
In your Brahman community you have the passion for literary 
pursuits. As yet Western higher education has done little more 
than nourish this passion. Consequently it is the classes follow¬ 
ing clerkly callings that have chiefly responded to our educa¬ 
tional efforts. Witness the occupation which you, graduates, 
chiefly affect. But there is nothing in the nature of things why 
the classes whose vocation is towards commercial and industrial 
callings should not respond with an equal enthsiasm, when the 
education of the State is recognised by them to be as much in 
their interests as the system heretofore in vogue has been in 
the interest of the literary classes. The changes which were 
begun, when Sir Mouutstnart Grant Duff was Governor of this 
Presidency, had this object in view, and although'the details of 
that great measure are in many respects still defective, although 
the outlay required to promote such a departure has been neces¬ 
sarily restricted, and although the public intelligence is generally 
as yet too uninformed to comprehend the necessity for this depar¬ 
ture, still, thanks to the stimulus of public examinations, to the 
labours of the gentlemen who have conducted these examinations, 
to the efforts made by the Heads of such Institutions as the Col¬ 
lege of Engineering, the Collegeof Agriculture, the'Schoolof Arts, 
Lee Chengalroya Xaick’s Commercial School, the Londou Mis¬ 
sion High School, the Art Industrial Schools at Nazareth and 
Karur, and of other similar institutions under private manage¬ 
ment, and last of all of the Reformatory School,—people are 
beginning to seek knowledge of a more practical character con¬ 
nected with their vocations in life, and classes which till recently 
did not acknowledge that Western educations could do them 
aught but harm are beginning to turn an attentive ear to the 
teacher who tells them that Western education will bring to the 
farmer, and the artizan the material benefits it has brought to 
the literary' classes, and that their own need of special as well 
as general knowledge is the anxious care of, the State. But 
your duty is not simply to counsel your people, but to strengthen 
that counsel by example—and how so—by yourselves attending 
technical classes, by requiring young persons under your autho¬ 
rity to attend such classes, more especially those in Drawing 
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and Design, by promoting the establishment of such classes in 
the leading schools in your neighbourhood, by offering prizes, 
by encouraging the reading of books and journals treating of 
such subjects, and by illustrating by experiment, so far as your 
means admit, the knowledge you have acquired. Have you 
learnt a cheapen and more effective way of raising water ? Test 
the mode by experiment. Have you seen a tree produce more 
fruit by special cultivation ? Try the system. Do you know that 
certain sanitary regulations ensure the health of a household 
Prove your faith by adopting these regulations. This experi¬ 
mental attitude of mind, spreading through the people,—will 
work changes in their economic and industrial proclivities, 
which will not only ensure vast increase and greater variety ip 
India's productiveness of raw material, but also wonderfully 
develop her power of converting by the labour of her own 
people these products into manufactured articles of commerce. 

I have spoken of the arts connected with the industrial side 
of life. I would now ask you not to ignore or 
Artl* 10 Fm ° undervalue the cultivation of the Beautiful in art, 
which is needful to the completeness of the human 
being. Remember that the beautiful is very near akin to the 
Good—so near that one people, intellectually the foremost of 
races, had the same word to express both ideas—or rather they 
recognized in them bnt one idea, for they felt that the Beautiful 
must include the Good, and regarded the cultivation of what is 
beautiful as the cultivation of what is highest in the moral 
nature also. Of this Beautiful that part which comes to you 
through the &nse of hearing you may cultivate in literature, 
especially in Poetry, and in Music; the other part is that which 
comes to you through the sense of sight in Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting. Of the cultivation of the Beautiful 
through Literature I have already spoken. Bear wit h me whilst 
I urge on yon to cultivate the other branches. The history of a 
people may be read in their arts as clearly as in their language. 
And no people can reach a high standard of culture, or fully 
develop the social and unselfish elements of its character, the 
mstlietic side of whose nature is left uncared for. In your his¬ 
tory what do we find ? The Beautiful has been cultivated 
chiefly through Poetry, through Architecture and Music in a 
lesser degree, but hardly at ali through sculpture and Painting. 
Take them in order. Architecture should appeal most directly 
to year sympathies. For what is it but the art of making the 
building in which you hSve to "live a ad work, or to transact your 
public affair . or to pray, as convenient aud as beautiful as fit 
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the fitness of things it should be. At present it seems to me 
your energies are chiefly confined to making your houses o£ 
worship beautiful, and the houses in which you live comfortable. 
But even when you aim at the Beautiful, it is in mere imitation 
of old forms, which no doubt appealed to the heart of your 
ancestors, but which have little meaning to you*. Now 1 would 
ask you to try and understand for yourselves through reading, 
and the study of drawings of the most beautiful buildings in the 
world, or by studying with your eyes any beautiful building-that 
may be within your ken, what is beautiful, what is ennobling, 
what is delightful in such structures, what it is that makes you 
feel that you would like to see, or to pray in, or to live in the 
hpilding you admire; and then apply the ideas you have con¬ 
ceived to the forms that meet you in your daily life; and when 
applying try to imagine how yon, if you had the power, would 
remedy the defects you notice, or beautify, when only the 
beautiful is lacking. Picture to yourselves the perfect home, 
all local circumstances considered, in which to live, and the 
most beautiful temple in which to worship. Believe me, if 
you study architecture in this practical* way, and cultivate 
your imagination in regard to convenient and beaut'iful forms of 
building, you will gain for yoursefves a pleasure-giving faculty, 
and render yourselves, though indirectly, the means of helping 
your people as they rise in civilization to make their habitations, 
their buildings of assembly, rise in the standard of beauty too. 
And I would not have you forget how great an educative effect 
the good and beautiful in buildings has upon the people who 
inhabit or frequent them. To this sentiment is chiefly due the 
erection of some of the noblest buildings in the world;—Churches, 
Palaces, Courts of Law and Houses of Convocation. Music yon 
have cultivated from generation to generation, but as yet it has 
only reached the point at which the Greeks left it- And now it 
remains for you to add to melody harmony, without which Music 
can be but the art of the individual. Melody is the most perfect 
expression of emotion, for where words end music begins, but 
without harmony music can hardly be a great social cementing 
force. Who can say how great has been the influence of the 
German chorale in giving cohesion to the heterogeneous elements 
of the German people; or how great has been the moral, aud 
social, yes, the political effect too in promoting the harmonious 
life of the English people, of the gathering together of men and 
women of all grades of society in rendering under one leader the 
great choruses of Handel, of Haydn or of Mendelssohn. In 
asking you therefore to develop on scientific lines your system of 
music, I am only asking you to add to your means of promoting 
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the union and-regeneration of your people,—and I would add of 
strengthening yoflr human sympathies and your sense of order 
and proportion. By Sculpture and by Painting mankind is enabled 
to body forth and express its sense of what is highest—its ideal— 
of the Beautiful in the world around. No nation can rise high 
in civilization which does not cultivate this divine faculty—nor 
can any art be satisfactory which does not gather into itself and 
reproduce what is most refined and best in a people’s life as in 
that .of the individual artist. “ The value of a work of art,” says 
Veron, “ depends entirely nnm the degree of energy with which 
it manifests the intellectual character and aesthetic impressions 
of its author.” Sculpture—the most sublime and most difficult 
of the arts—that which concentrates within itself more than any 
other power, passion, individuality and beauty—has been culti¬ 
vated almost only in connection with religion, and even there 
how few of the forms which your sculptors have produced repre¬ 
sent wliat is grand, beautiful or ennobling. In Painting, the 
faithful interpreter of nature in all her moods, you have done 
but little, although your power to become painters is shown by 
the promising productions of more than one living artist and in 
the great btJauty of your textile designs and embroideries. In 
the early period of the bistort’ of your race yon seem to have 
possessed a high sense of the Beautiful. Your ancestors were 
.the worshippers of the Divine through the powers t-f nature. 
Otherwise you could not have produced the poets of your early 
literature. Will you not then train your eyes to see and your 
hearts to feel, that you may return, not to the broken idols of your 
youth as a nation, hut to yield a more discerning and enlightened 
reverence to’the beauties of the material world about you. If 
yon do, believe me, you will find “ books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones and good in everything.” And not only so, but 
the cultivation of these arts will bring your several peoples closer 
together—for art is an aesthetic language—and as a common lan¬ 
guage unites races different in stock, so will it bring you together 
who cultivate the same ideals. Whilst through that portionof.it 
which relates to the pourtrayal of the beauties of nature—the sub¬ 
limity of vonr mountains, the grand progresses of your golden 
rivers, the smiliug verdure of your fields of grain, the mysterious 
influences of your vales and groves—you may kindle to stronger 
flame your love of the beautiful country which gave you birth. 

I Lav' striven, feebly striven, to induce you in the life which 
now lies before you to cultivate every god-given 
women** 1011 ’* ^ acu ' r - v ‘ n }"° ur mature—to perfect your manhood—I 
had almost said your humanity. But “ Humanity 
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has two sides: one side in the strength and intellect of manhood; 
the other in the tenderness and faith and submissiveness of 
womanhood. Man and woman, not man alone, make up human 
nature.” Gentlemen, will you whose lips have tasted of the 
“ new joy ineffable ” of the feast of knowledge, keep the nectar 
and ambrosia of that feast selfishly to yourselves and not invite 
to join you at the board tjie other half of your humanity—your 
wives, your sisters and your daughters ? Remember if you will 
not bid them to share that fedbt with you, If you leave them to 
stand without, humbled and unsatisfied, you must pay the penalty. 
The laws of our nature are inexorable. You cannot split human¬ 
ity in two and expect to attain for yourselves moral and intel¬ 
lectual completeness. That which God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. No people recognises more fully, I might 
say more beautifully, than your own, so far as the family is 
concerned, this truth, the mutual dependence of the sexes,—but 
as yet you hav. not recognised this union in knowledge and 
culture as necessary for your social well-being and moral advance. 
But so it is. It is a law which science more and more acknow¬ 
ledges. If in man were collected all the excellgucies of our 
many-sided nature and women onty possessed them in a lower 
degree, something might be said for that view. But it is not so. 
I n woman this aptitude for the perfection of some of the qualities 
of our nafure is stronger and capable of a higher development 
than our own. To these virtues, the distinctive virtues of 
womanhood, how much does the world not owe ? To the influ¬ 
ence of woman is due in no small measure the exercise of those 
gentler virtues which have become characteristic of the most 
progressive races on this planet. To woman are they indebted 
for much of that reasonable spirit of self-sacrifice and obedience 
which is rendering the social, nay, the political, progrees of 
mankind possible. But assuming that this is not so—that woman 
is but “ undeveloped man ” and feebler intellectually and morally. 
Are you even so acting wisely in not educating her, in not 
strengthening her intellect, in not substituting principles on 
which to base right conduct for moral rules of thumb ? It is the 
boast of the people of Madras that they of India’s peoples have 
been the first to welcome the rays of this new gospel—for of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand girls who are under instruction 
in India one-third appertain to Madras although its population 
is but a sixth of the total population. But this"progress is after 
all but the twilight which precedes the dawn. It rests with you, 
gentlemen, by requiring for, ancj affording to your women the 
highest instruction in knowledge, especially in those branches 
which chiefly concern their side of humanity, to make these 
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“hues of the rich unfolding morn” brighten into a glorious 
Hood of sunlight which shall illumine the homes of the poorest 
and meanest of your people. It rests especially with you, 
Brahmans of South India, who'se fathers brought 
th^Bralu.wus^’ ,uucl1 %ht and knowledge from the north to thu 
sou*h, aud who have at loast twice in your history 
given a mighty reformer of religion and morals to India, to follow 
the lead of Dewau Bahadur Raghauatiia Ran aud to render a, 
more signal service to the people of this laud by making it an 
accepted principle of all Indijfhs that women shall be taught as 
well as men, in a word that education shall not be one-sided but 
complete. 

I have pleaded with yon for your women ; and now I would 
pray you to do what in you lies to raise the conui- 
r e £r tUe J ' L - tion of the Bareiya and other kindred races. Xo 
society can be in a wholesome condition, a large 
portioo of which is by custom or prejudice deprived of its proper 
share in the work of the country and in its privileges; which 
1ms not in reality as well as in name the same facilities us its 
other member* for ameliorating its condition or of contributing 
to the wealth of the coinmunuy. These races form one-sixth 
of the population of Madras. Your Government many years 
ago set the pncdial slaves free so far as the Law can do this and 
is now considering what measures will best elevate these races 
and remove their disabilities. But much remains to be done, 
anu it rests with you, gentlemen, to supplement the liberal action 
of the Government and the work oc benevolent societies, by 
helping- to break down the conservatism of the large sections of 
society which .at present form the great obstacle to tbe progress 
of these poor and unreasonably despised people. I say unreason¬ 
ably because there is ample evidence, witness the M adras Sappers, 
that when given a fair chance in life they cun prove themselves 
valuable members of society. 

And now I wish yon God-speed. 

To you, Brahmans, the outcome of the self-denial and culture! 
of three thousand years, I would say, “ He is truly great that is 
great in charity.” 

To you, Sudras, who have been the sharers in that culture 
and who have risen through your virtues to a higher social 
sphere than tha v assigned to you by your early Law-giver, 
“ As you. have received so give and more abundantly.” 

To you, Mahommedans, the descendants of a courageous 
race, “ Quit you like men—be strong—not with the sword, but 
with the pen, the spade, the hammer and the anvil.” 
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To you, Native Christians, who have broken with mauy of 
the religious ideals of ^our forefathers, be tilled with the enthu¬ 
siasm of humanity, and'in keeping the letter forget not the spirit 
of your most catholic faith. 

And to you, Europeans aud Eurasians who claim the 
privileges of your fathers, be true to their best characteristics, 
and show by your actions that like them you believe that “ all 
true work is sacred; that iu all true work, were it but true 
hand-labour, there is somethftg of divineness.” 

To one and all, I say, cultivate each heaven-given faculty, 
remembering too that the body cannot be divorced from the 
mind,' that in tho perfect man the body must be perfected as 
well as the soul, that the body should be not merely the setting 
of the soul but the expression of it. And above all, be just, be 
merciful, aud humbly but with firm and onward-pressing foot 
pursue the highest, the noblest, the purest ideals that have risen 
or may yet arise upon your souls. 
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